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INTRODUCTORY    NOTICE 


THE    TRANSLATOR. 


Some  years  ago  I  presented  the  public  with  a  translation  of  Frederick 
Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  History,  which  may  be  termed  a  sort  of  *'  Dis- 
course  on  Universal  History,"  adapted  to  the  actual  state  and  wtuiis 
of  Catholic  Science.  I  now  venture  to  bring  forward  a  translation  of 
a  work  that  has  been  called  by  a  French  critic  a  necessary  supplement 
to  Bossuet's  "  History  of  the  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches" — 
a  work  well  suited  also  to  the  present  necessities  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  fitted  for  the  existing  state  of  controversy  between  the  two 
great  religious  parties  in  Europe. 

The  kind  reception  which  my  former  task  experienced  from  the  Brit- 
ish public,  at  a  time  when  all  Catholic  productions  were  still  viewed 
with  peculiar  distrust  and  aversion,  encourages  me  to  hope  that  now, 
when  so  happy  and  so  remarkable  a  change  has  come  over  the  Protes- 
tant mind  of  England,  the  same  indulgence  will  not  be  refused  to  my 
present  effort.  The  work,  indeed,  whereof  a  translation  is  now  offered 
to  the  public,  enters  far  more  deeply  into  the  discussion  of  those  great 
questions,  which  divide  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen. 
The  moral  wound  that  for  three  centuries  hath  disfigured  the  aspect, 
crippled  or  misapplied  the  energy,  and  exhausted  the  vital  forces  of  our 
country,  is  here  probed  with  a  firm  and  dexterous,  though  most  gentle 
hand.  Yet  Dr.  Moehler's  book  is  more  historical,  explanatory,  and  ana- 
lytical, than  really  polemical.  And  the  spirit  of  eminent  charity,  which 
breathes  through  his  pages — the  mild  accents  wherewith  error  is  re- 
buked— the  aversion  from  all  exaggeration,  that  will  never  push  beyond 
their  legitimate  bearing  the  words  of  an  adversary — the  exquisite  sense 
of  justice,  that  never  fails  to  award  to  merit,  wherever  it  is  found,  its 
due  recognition;  that  is  ever  ready  to  make  allowance  for  human 
frailty  ;  that  amid  the  greatest  aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  points 
with  pleasure  to  the  truths  which  tempered  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
truths  which  they  abused  ;  that  even  in  the  most  hideous  caricatures 
of  fanaticism  loves  to  seek  out  some  trait  of  the  Divine  original,  which 
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that  fanaticism  strove  to  realize  or  restore  ; — all  these  qualities,  I  trust, 
J-  \      will  not  fail  to  obtain  frbna  the  author,  even  from  the  most  prejudiced 
Protestant,  an  impartial  and  attentive  hearing. 

A  distinguished  English  Protestant  writer  once  characterized  Bos- 
sue  I's  "  History  of  the  Variations,"  as  a  book  **  where  a  Catholic  might 
study  his  religion,  and  a  Protestant  learn  logic."  The  same  remark 
applies  in  an  equal,  perhaps  more  eminent,  degree,  to  Moehler's  Sym- 
bolism ;  yet  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  is  a  work,  where  a  Pro- 
testant, too,  may  study  his  religion  The  Protestant  of  every  denomi- 
nation may  here  see  the  tenets  of  his  own  religious  community  on  the 
controverted  points  stated  and  explained  according  to  the  mast  solemn 
and  unexceptionable  of  all  authorities — the  public  formularies  of  that 
religious  community  itself.  The  declarations  of  such  formularies  arc 
placed  in  juxta-position  with  those  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By  this 
means,  the  better  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  either  Church  is 
promoted  ;  mutual  misconceptions  are  obviated  ;  the  points  of  agree- 
ment, as  well  as  the  points  of  divergence,  are  more  prominently  brought 
out ;  the  means  for  the  reconciliation  of  religious  parties  are  at  once 
laid  open  and  facilitated ;  and  as  a  clearer  knowledge  of  error  leads  of 
necessity  to  a  better  appreciation  of  truth,  the  return  to  the  true  Church 
is  thus  at  once  rendered  more  easy  and  more  certain. 

This  work,  in  its  apologetical  parts,  noticing  but  cursorily  or  inci- 
dentally the  historical  and  traditionary  proofs  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
confining  itself  in  general  to  an  a  priori  vindication  of  our  tenets,  I  re- 
commend the  Protestant  reader,  who  happens  to  be  totally  unacquainted 
with  writings  of  Catholic  controversy,  to  consult,  prior  to  the  perusal 
of  the  Symbolism^  one  or  more  of  the  approved  books  of  Catholic  evi- 
dences ;  where  the  external,  as  well  as  intrinsic*  arguments  in  favour  of 
our  Church  are  more  fully  and  elaborately  entered  into.  Among  these, 
I  may  particularly  recommend  three  excellent  works,  which,  though 
differing  in  their  plan,  will  furnish  the  Protestant  with  the  proofs  re- 
quired. I  mean  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Milner's  solid  and  instructive  booky 
The  End  of  Religious  Controversy;  Dr.  Kirk's  learned  work,  TJte 
Faith  of  Catholics ;  and  the  ingenious,  learned,  and  eloquent  Lectures 
Oft  the  Principal  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Church,  by  my 
illustrious  friend,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman.  If,  besides  one  or 
other  of  these  works,  the  Protestant  reader  has  leisure  to  consult  the 
history  by  Bossuet,  above  referred  to,  ho  will  then  derive  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  Symbolism  more  spiritual  advantage  and  intellectual  profit ; 
and  will  find  but  few  passages  that  will  present  a  difficulty.  In  the 
course  of  perusal  it  will  be  well  for  him  frequently  to  refer  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  T^nt. 
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The  word  "  Symbolism,"  or,  as  tho  Germans  say,  "  Symbolik,"  has, 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  a  two-fold  signification.  Sometimes  it  means 
the  science,  that  has  for  its  object  to  explain  the  symbol,  or  outward 
signs  used  in  the  religions  of  antiquity  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  em- 
ployed by  Creuzer,  as  the  title  to  his  celebrated  work  on  that  subject. 
At  other  times,  the  word  is  used  by  German  divines,  Catholic  and  Pro« 
testant,  to  signify  the  science  of  comparative  inquiry  into  tho  Confes- 
sions, or  Symbolical  writings,  of  the  different  Christian  Churches ;  and 
this  is  the  sense  it  bears  in  the  title  to  the  book  here  translated. 

There  is  a  small,  but  learned  work,  entitled  Confessions  of  Faithf  by 
mj  lamented  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  where  the  reader  will 
find  an  interesting  literary  history  of  the  formularies  of  the  different 
Christian  communities. 

It  was  my  wish  that  this  translation  should  have  appeared  two  year» 
ago ;  but  other  literary  occupations  have,  contrary  to  my  hope,  retarded 
its  publication.  The  Protestant  mind,  however,  I  flatter  myself,  is  now 
better  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  work,  than  at  the  period  referred 
to;  and  if,  in  the  great  moral  ferment  which  now  pervades  my  coun- 
try, it  should  be  the  means  of  allaying  and  reconciling,  in  any  degree, 
the  agitated  elements  of  religious  strife ;  if  it  should  extricate  but  one 
^irit  from  the  difficulties,  the  distractions,  and  the  anguish  of  doubt, 
wherein  so  many  are  now  involved,  and  should  help  him  on  to  the  solu- 
tion of  that  great  problem,  whereon  all  depends,  I  shall  consider  my 
labour  to  be  more  than  sufiiciently  recompensed.  May  He,  from  whom 
every  good  gift  descends,  shed  his  blessing  on  the  present  undertaking, 
and  enable  all  to  come  to  the  perusal  of  the  work  with  the  suitable  dis* 
positions! 

WuBZBino,  Batakia, 
Augutt,  1843. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE 

TO   THE   FIRST   EDITION. 


Every  book  has  a  two-fold  history  ;  a  history  before,  and  a  history 
after  its  publication.  The  first  can  be  described  only  by  the  author 
himself;  and  respecting  this,  the  public  imposes  on  him  the  duty  to 
make  no  mystery,  and,  accordingly,  to  relate  to  it  partly  the  outward 
occasions  that  induced  him  to  undertake  the  composition  of  his  work ; 
and  partly  to  assign  the  more  intrinsic  reasons,  by  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  the  undertaking.  Hereupon  I  have  now  to  communicate  to 
the  indulgent  reader  the  following  remarks. 

The  present  work  has  arisen  out  of  a  course  of  lectures,  that  for 
several  years  I  have  delivered  on  the  doctrinal  difiercnces  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  On  this  subject  it  has  been  the  custom,  for 
years,  in  all  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  universities  of  Germany,  to 
deliver  lectures  to  the  students  of  theology ;  and  highly  approving  of 
this  custom,  I  resolved  to  transplant  it  to  the  Catholic  soil,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons.  Certainly  those,  who  are  called  to  take  the  lead  in 
theological  learning,  may  be  justly  expected  to  acquire  a  solid  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  the  religious  communities, 
that  for  so  long  a  time  have  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  mutual 
rivalry,  and  still  endeavour  to  maintain  this  their  position.  Justly  are 
they  required  not  to  rest  satisfied  by  any  means  with  mere  general,  un- 
certain, obscure,  vague,  and  unconnected  notions  upon  the  great  vital 
question,  which  has  not  only,  for  three  hundred  years,  continually 
agitated  the  religious  life  of  Europe,  but  has  in  part  so  deeply  and 
mightily  convulsed  it. 

If  the  very  notion  of  scientific  culture  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  theo- 
logian to  enter  with  the  utmost  possible  precision  and  depth  into  the 
nature  of  the  differences  that  divide  religious  parties  ;  if  it  imperiously 
requires  him  to  set  himself  in  a  condition  to  render  account  of,  and 
assign  the  grounds  for,  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  different  com- 
munions ;  so,  regard  for  his  own  personal  dignity  and  satisfaction  of 
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mind,  presses  the  matter  on  him  ;  nay,  on  every  well-instructed  Chris- 
tian, with  a  still  more  imperious  claim.     For  what  is  less  consistent  with 
our  own  self-respect,  than  to  neglect  instituting  the  most  careful  and 
accurate  inquiry  into  the  grounds  and  foundation  of  our  own  religious 
belief;  and  convincing  ourselves  whether,  and  how  far,  we  stand  on  a 
firm  footing,  or  whether  we  have  not  placed  ourselves  on  some  treacher- 
ous covering,  that  conceals  beneath  it  an  enormous  abyss  ?     How  is  it 
possible  to  enjoy  a  true  and  solid  peace  of  the  soul,  when  in  the  midst 
of  great  ecclesiastical  communities,  that  all  pretend  alike  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  pure  and  unmutilated  truth,  we  stand  almost  without  leflec- 
tion,  and  without  possessing  any  adequate  instruction  ?    There  is,  in- 
deed, in  this  respect,  a  quiet,  such  as  they  possess,  in  relation  to  a  future 
life,  who  are  utterly  heedless  whether  there  be  such  a  state.     This  is  a 
quiet  that  casts  deep,  indelible  disgrace  on  any  being  endowed  with 
reason.     Every  man,  accordingly,  owes  it  to  himself,  to  acquire  the 
clearest  conception  of  the  doctrinal  peculiarities,  the  inward  power  and 
strength,  or  the  inward  weakness  and  untenableness  of  the  religious 
community,  whereof  he  acknowledges  himself  a  member  ;  a  conception 
which  entirely  depends  on  a  very  accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of 
the  opposite  system  of  belief.     There  can  even  be  no  solid  acquisition, 
nor  confident  use  of  the  arguments  for  any  communion,  unless  they  be 
conceived  in  relation  to  the  antagonist  system.     Nay,  a  solid  acquaint- 
ance with  any  confession,  must  necessarily  include  its  apology,  if  at 
least  that  confession  make  any  pretensions  to  truth.     For  every  edu- 
cated Christian  possesses  such  general  notions  of  religion  and  Chris- 
tianity— he  possesses  such  general  acquaintance  with  Holy  Writ — that 
so  soon  as  any  proposition  be  presented  to  him  in  its  true  light,  and  in 
its  general  bearings,  he  can  form  a  judgment  as  to  its  truth,  and  imme- 
diately discern  its  conformity  or  its  repugnance  to  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity. 

We  are  also  at  a  loss  to  discover,  how  a  practical  theologian,  especi- 
ally in  countries  where  conflicting  communions  prevail,  can  adequately 
discharge  his  functions,  when  he  is  unable  to  characterize  the  distinc- 
tive  doctrines  of  those  communions.  For  public  homilies,  indeed,  on  mat- 
ters of  reHgious  controversy,  the  cycle  of  Catholic  festivals,  conformably 
to  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  our  Church,  happily  gives  no  occasion.  All 
the  festivals  established  by  her  have  reference  only  to  facts  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  those  truths,  whereon  all  our  faith  and  all  our  hopes 
depend  ;  as  well  as  to  the  commemoration  of  those  highly  meritorious 
servants  of  God,  who  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  such,  in  particular,  as  were  instrumental  in  the  general  propa- 
gation and  consoUdatioti  of  Christianity,  and  in  its  special  introduction 
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into  certain  countries.  For  the  office  of  preaching,  accordingly,  the 
Catholic  pastor,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  rare  and  peculiar 
cases,  can  make  no  immediate  use  of  his  knowledge  of  other  creeds. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  hope  that  his  discourses  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  will  be  rendered  more  solid,  more  comprehensive, 
more  animated,  and  more  impressive,  when  those  doctrines  have  been 
studied  by  him,  in  their  opposition  to  the  antagonist  confessions  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  word.  That  the  highest  class  of  catechumens 
should  receive  solid  instruction,  nay,  a  far  more  solid  one  than  has 
hitherto  been  given,  on  the  dogmas  controverted  between  Christians  ; 
nay,  that  in  this  instruction,  the  doctrinal  differences  should  be  ez« 
plicitly,  and  as  fully  as  possible  attended  to,  is  a  matter  on  which  I 
entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Whence  proceeds  the  deplorable 
helplessness  of  many  Catholics,  when,  in  their  intercourse  with  Protes- 
tants, the  concerns  of  religious  faith  come  under  discussion  ?  Whence 
the  indifference  of  so  many  among  them  towards  their  own  religion  t 
From  what  other  cause,  but  from  their  almost  total  ignorance  of  the 
doctrinal  peculiarities  of  their  Church,  in  respect  to  other  religious 
communities  ?  Whence  comes  it,  that  whole  Catholic  parishes  are  so 
easily  seduced  by  the  fabe  mysticism  of  their  curates,  when  these  hap- 
pen to  be  secretly  averse  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  ?  Whence 
even  the  fact,  that  many  curates  are  so  open  to  the  pietistic  errors,  but 
because  both,  priest  and  congregation,  have  never  received  the  adequate, 
nay,  any  instruction  at  all,  respecting  the  doctrinal  differences  between 
the  Churches  ?  How  much  are  Catholics  put  to  shame  by  the  very 
great  activity  which  Protestants  display  in  this  matter  !  It  is  of  course 
to  be  understood,  that  instruction  on  these  points  of  controversy  must  be 
imparted  with  the  utmost  charity,  conciliation,  and  mildness,  with  a  sin- 
cere  love  of  truth,  and  without  any  exaggeration,  and  with  constantly 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  however  we  bo  bound  to  reject 
errors  (for  the  pure  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Gospel  truth,  is  the 
most  sacred  property  of  man),  yet  are  we  required  by  our  Church  to 
embrace  all  men  with  love,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  evince  in  their  re- 
gard all  the  abundance  of  Christian  virtues.  Lastly,  it  is  clear,  that 
opportune  and  inopportune  questions,  consultations,  and  conferences,  on 
the  doctrines  controverted  between  the  Churches,  will  never  fail  to  oc- 
cur ;  but,  most  assuredly,  the  appropriate  reply,  the  wished-for  counsel, 
and  the  instructive  refutation,  will  be  wanting,  in  case  the  pastor  be  not 
solidly  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  the  respective  formularies  of  the 
Christian  communities. 

But  if  what  I  have  said  justifies  the  delivery  of  academic  courses,  on 
the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  difierent  communions,  yet  it  proves  not 
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the  necessity  of  their  puhlication,  at  least  as  regards  their  essential  sub- 
stance. On  this  subject  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  the  following 
remarks.  In  the  Protestant  Church,  for  many  years,  a  series  of  manu- 
als, on  Symbolism,  have  been  published.  The  elder  Plank,  Marheineke 
(in  two  works,  a  larger  and  a  smaller),  Winer,  Clausen,  and  others,  have 
tried  their  efforts  in  this  department.  The  Catholics,  indeed,  on  their 
part,  have  put  forth  a  great  multitude  of  apologetic  and  such  like  works, 
having  for  their  object  to  correct  the  misrepresentation  of  our  doctrines 
as  set  forth  by  non-Catholics.  But  any  book  containing  a  scientific 
discussion  of  all  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  Protestant  Churches, 
has  not  fallen  within  my  knowledge.  Accordingly,  in  communicatiiig 
to  the  public  the  substance  of  my  lectures,  I  conceived  I  should  fill  up 
a  very  perceptible  void  in  Catholic  literature. 

During  my  researches  into  the  authorities  required  by  the  subject  of 
my  lectures,  I  thought  I  had  further  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  terri- 
tory I  had  begun  to  explore,  had  not  by  any  means  received  a  suffi- 
ciently careful  cultivation,  and  that  it  was  yet  capable  of  offering  much 
useful  and  desirable  produce.  This  holds  good  even  when  we  regard 
the  matter  from  the  mere  historical  point  of  view.  But  it  cannot  fail 
to  occur,  that  by  bringing  to  light  data  not  sufficiently  used,  because 
they  were  not  thoroughly  understood,  or  had  been  consigned  again  to 
oblivion  :  the  higher  scientific  judgment,  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Christian  communities,  will  be  rendered  more  mature  and  circumspect. 
Whether  my  inquiries,  in  either  respect,  have  been  attended  with  any 
success,  it  is  for  competent  judges  to  decide.  Thus  much,  at  least,  I 
believe  I  may  assert,  that  my  labours  will  offer  to  Catholic  theologians 
especially,  many  a  hint,  that  their  industry  would  not  be  unrepaid,  if  in 
this  department  they  were  to  devote  themselves  to  solid  researches.  For 
several  decades,  the  most  splendid  talents  spend  their  leisure,  nay,  give 
up  their  lives,  to  inquiries  into  the  primitive  religions  and  mythologies, 
80  remote  from  us  both  as  to  space  and  time  ;  but  the  efforts  to  make 
us  better  acquainted  with  ourselves,  have  evidently  been  more  rare  and 
less  perseverant,  in  proportion  as  this  problem  is  a  matter  of  nearer  con- 
^cern  than  the  former.  There  are  not,  indeed,  wanting  a  countless 
multitude  of  writings,  that  dilate  in  prolix  dissertations  on  the  relations 
between  the  different  Churches.  But  alas !  their  authors  too  often 
possess  scarcely  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of 
facts  ;  and  hereby  it  not  unfrequently  comes  to  pass,  that  treatises, 
which  would  even  perhaps  merit  the  epithet  of  ingenious,  tend  only  to 
render  the  age  more  superficial,  and  to  cause  the  most  important  ques- 
tions that  can  engage  the  human  mind  and  heart,  to  be  most  frivolously 
overlooked.      Such  sort  of  writings  are  entitled  *'  Considerations  ;** 
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while,  in  truth,  nothing  (objective)  was  at  all  considered;  but  mere 
phantoms  of  the  brain  that  passed  before  the  writer. 

Pftcific  objects,  also,  induced  me  to  commit  this  work  to  the  press ; 
and  these  objects  I  conceived  I  should  be  able  to  attain,  by  giving  the 
most  precise  and  the  most  unreserved  description  of  the  doctrinal  differ- 
ences. I  did  not,  indeed,  dream  of  any  peace  between  the  Churches, 
deserving  the  name  of  a  true  reunion,  as  being  about  to  be  established 
in  the  present  time.  For  such  a  peace  cannot  be  looked  for  in  an  age, 
which  is  so  deeply  degraded,  that  even  the  guides  of  the  people  have 
oftentimes  so  utterly  lost  sight  of  the  very  essence  of  faith,  that  they 
define  it  as  the  adoption  of  what  appears  to  them  probable,  or  most 
probable  ;  whereas  its  nature  consists  in  embracing,  with  undoubting 
certainty,  the  revealed  truth,  which  can  be  only  one.  As  many  men 
now  believe,  the  heathens  also  believed  ;  for  they  were  by  no  means 
devoid  of  opinions  respecting  divine  things.  When  in  so  many  quar- 
ters there  is  no  faith,  a  reunion  of  faith  is  inconceivable.  Hence,  only 
an  union  in  unbelief  could  be  attained  ;  that  is  to  say,  such  a  one 
wherein  the  right  is  mutually  conceded  to  think  what  one  will,  and 
wherein  there  is  therefore  a  mutual  tacit  understanding,  that  the  ques- 
tion regards  mere  human  opinions,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  left  undecided, 
whether  in  Christianity  God  have  really  revealed  Himself  or  not.  For 
with  the  belief  in  Christ,  as  a  true  envoy  of  the  Father  of  light,  it  is 
by  no  means  consistent,  that  those  who  have  been  taught  by  him,  should 
be  unable  to  define  in  what  his  revelations  on  divine  things  consist,  and 
what,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  contradiction  to  his  word  and  his  ordi- 
nances. All  things,  not  this  or  that  in  particular,  appear,  accordingly, 
opposed  to  a  religious  union.  A  real  removal,  therefore,  of  the  differ- 
ences  existing  between  the  Christian  communities,  appears  to  me  to  be 
still  remote.  But  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  I  flattered  myself  that  I 
might  do  something  towards  bringing  about  a  religious  peace,  by  re- 
vealing a  true  knowledge  of  the  great  dispute ;  in  so  far  as  by  this 
knowledge,  men  must  come  to  perceive,  that  that  contest  sprang  out  of 
the  most  earnest  endeavours  of  both  parties  to  uphold  the  truth, — the 
pure  and  genuine  Christianity  in  all  its  integrity.  I  have  made  it  there- 
fore my  duty,  to  define,  with  the  utmost  possible  precision,*  the  points 
of  religious  difference ;  and,  nowhere,  and  at  no  time,  to  cloak  and  dis- 
guise them.  The  opinion  sometimes  entertained,  that  the  differences 
are  not  of  importance,  and  affect  not  the  vitals  of  Christianity,  can 
conduce  only  to  mutual  contempt :  for  opponents,  who  are  conscious  of 
not  having  adequate  grounds  for  opposing  each  other,  and  yet  do  00, 
must  despise  one  another.  And,  certainly,  it  is  this  vague  feeling,  of 
being  an  adversary  of  this  stamp,  that  has  in  modem  times  given  ri«e 
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to  yiolent  sallies  on  the  part  of  many  Protestants  against  Catholics,  and 
vice  versa  ;  for  many,  by  a  sort  of  self-deception,  think  by  these  sallies 
to  stifle  the  inward  reproaches  of  their  conscience,  and  mistake  the 
forced  irritation  against  an  opposite  communion,  for  a  true  pain  on  ac« 
count  of  the  rejection  of  truth  on  the  part  of  its  adherents.  Even  the 
circumstance  is  not  rare,  that  an  ignorance  of  the  true  points  of  difTer-  V 
ence  leads  to  the  invention  of  false  ones.  And  this  certainly  keeps  up 
a  hostile,  uncharitable,  spirit  of  opposition  between  parties,  far  more  than 
a  just  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  could  do ; 
for  nothing  wounds  and  embitters  more  than  unfounded  charges.  From 
the  same  cause  it  so  frequently  happens,  that  men  on  both  sides  charge 
each  other  with  obduracy  of  will,  and  with  a  selfish  regard  to  mere 
personal  and  transitory  interests,  and  ascribe  to  these  alone  the  divisions 
in  religious  life.  Protestants  are  uncommonly  apt,  without  hesitation, 
to  ascribe  to  what  they  denominate  hierarchical  arrogance  and  the  plan 
of  obscuration,  any  resistance  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  full  influx 
of  Protestant  light.  Many  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  same  way,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation, 
political  interests,  and  the  desire  to  exercise  oyer  the  Church  an  abso« 
hite  domination,  were  the  sole  induceinents  that  engaged  princes 
to  embrace  and  encourage  the  Protestant  doctrines ;  and  domestic 
ease,  sensual  gratifications,  hollow  arrogance,  and  a  frivolous  love  of 
independence,  were  the  only  motives  that  brought  over  Churchmen  to 
the  new  opinions ;  so  this  is  for  the  most  part  the  case,  even  at  the 
present  day.  These  charges,  indeed,  of  pride,  arrogance,  and  the  rest, 
which  parties  bring  against  each  other,  cannot,  alas  f  be  entirely  dis- 
puted. We  know,  moreover,  from  experience,  that  erery where  there 
are  very  zealous  men,  who  in  their  conduct  towards  opposite  com- 
munions, are  not  actuated  by  quite  base  motives,  yet  have  immediately 
in  view  only  the  interests  of  a  party,  a  faction,  or  a  system,  and  not 
the  cause  of  Divine  truth,  especially  in  its  living  manifestation  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  should  alone  be  the  object  of  our  love,  and  all  else,  only  in 
80  far  as  it  is  nearly  or  remotely  connected  with  that  lore.  All  thiii 
indeed,  is  unquestionably  true.  Yet  it  would  betoken  very  great  nar- 
rowness of  mind,  if  the  duration  of  the  mighty  religious  contest  were 
not  sought  for  in  deeper  causes  than  in  those  assigned.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  conceived  it  were  no  small  gain,  if  I  should  succeed  in 
drawing  back  attention  entirely  to  the  matter  itself,  and  in  establishing 
the  conviction,  that  in  the  conflict  between  Catholicism  and  Protest- 
tantism,  moral  interests  are  defended  ;  a  conviction,  which,  as  it  implies 
in  the  adversaries  earnestness  and  sincerity,  most  lead  to  more  concilia 
atory  resalts*  and  is  alone  calculated  to  advance  the  plan*  wbichi  in  tiM 
permission  of  ao  fearful  a  strife.  Divine  Providence  bad  in  view. 
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Lastly,  I  must  mention  also  a  phenomenon  of  the  age,  which,  if  I 
remember  right,  first  inspired  me  with  the  thought  of  committing  to  the 
press  my  treatises  on  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Christian  com* 
munions.  For  a  long  time  Lutheranism  seemed  to  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  Germany,-Hit  least  to  possess  no  voice  in  public 
opinion ;  in  fact,  it  was  scarcely  represented  in  literature  by  a  single 
theologian  of  any  name.  In  our  thoughtful  Germany,  the  gloomier 
Calvinism  never  found  itself  really  at  home  ;  and  when  it  penetrated 
into  some  of  its  provinces,  it  was  almost  always  with  considerable  modi* 
iications.  Its  real  home  has  always  been  a  part  of  Switzerland  and  of 
France ;  next  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland. 

Through  the  great  revolution  in  public  affairs  during  our  times,  the 
old  orthodox  Protestantism  has  again  assumed  new  life,  and  not  only 
finds  many  adherents  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  but  in  the  number  of 
its  partisans  can  reckon  very  able  theologians.     As  was  natural  to  be 
expected,  it   immediately  marked  out  Hi  position  relatively  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  assailed  the  latter  with  all  the  resources  it  could 
command.     The  more  this  party  visibly  increases,  and,  partly  by  its 
junction  with  the  Pietistic  movement  that  had  previously  existed,  partly 
by  the  encouragement  of  one  of  the  most  influential  cabinets  in  Ger- 
many,* begins  again  to  constitute  a  power  ;  the  more  must  Catholics 
feci  the  necessity  of  taking  up  their  right  position  in  respect  to  it,  and 
of  clearly  discerning  the  true  nature  of  the  relation  wherein  they  stand 
towards  it.     This,  however,  is  not  so  easy,  as  we  might  at  the  first  view 
imagine.     For  when  from  Rationalism  and  Naturalism  we  must  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  old  Protestantism  as  represented  in  the  symbohcai 
books,  we  are  required  to  transport  ourselves  into  a  totally  different  re- 
ligious world.     For  while  for  the  last  fifty  years  CathoUcs  have  been 
called  upon  to  defend  only  the  Divine  elements  in  Christianity,  the 
point  of  combat  is  now  changed,  and  they  are  required  to  uphold  the 
human  element  in  the  Christian  religion.     We  must  now  march  pre- 
cisely from  one  extreme  to  the  other.    Yet  the  CAtholic  has  this  advan* 
tage,  that  his  religious  system  embraces  as  well  what  constitutes  an 
object  of  one*sided  or  exclusive  reverence  with  the  rationalist,  as  what 
the  orthodox  Protestant,  with  an  equally  one-sided  or  exclusive  vene- 
ration, adheres  to  in  Christianity.    In  fact,  these  two  contrarieties  are  in 
the  Catholic  system  adjusted,  and  perfectly  reconciled.     The  Catholic 
faith  is  as  much  akin  to  one  principle,  as  to  the  other  ;  and  the  Catholic 
can  comprehend  the  two,  because  his  religious  system  constitutes  the 
unity  of  both. 

•  Fhwa  is  hers  aDaded  to^— TVmf. 
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The  Protestant  rationalists  are  indebted  to  Luther,  only  in  so  far  as 
he  acquired  for  them  the  right  to  profess  completelyy  the  reverse  of 
what  he  himself,  and  the  religious  community  he  founded,  maintained. 
And  the  orthodox  Protestants  have  with  the  rationalists  no  tie  of  con- 
nexipn,  save  the  saddening  conviction,  that  Luther  established  a  Church, 
the  very  nature  whereof  must  compel  it  to  bear  such  adversaries  with 
patience  in  its  bosom,  and  not  even  to  possess  the  power  of  *'  turning 
them  away."  The  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  has  with  either  party 
a  moral  affinity,  inherent  in  his  very  doctrines  :  he  stands  higher  than 
either,  and  therefore  overlooks  them  both.  He  has  alike  what  distin- 
guishes  the  two,  and  is  therefore  free  from  their  one-sided  failings.  His 
religious  system  is  no  loose,  mechanical  patchwork  combination  of  the 
two  others,  for  it  was  anterior  to  either  j  and  when  it  was  first  reveal- 
ed  to  the  Church,  organically  united  the  truth,  which  in  the  other  two 
is  separated.  The  adverse  parties  seceded  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
breaking  up  and  dividing  its  doctrine — the  one  appropriating  the  human, 
the  other  the  divine  principle  in  Christianity ;  just  as  if  the  indivisible 
could  be  at  pleasure  divided ! 

I  have  further  to  observe,  that  German  solidity,  or  Grerman  pedantry, 
or  German  distrustfulness,  call  it  by  what  name  we  will,  appeared  to 
me  to  require  that  I  should  give  the  passages  I  quoted  at  full  length. 
The  reader  is  thus  enabled  to  form  his  own  judgment,  by  the  materials 
brought  before  him,  or  at  least  is  furnished  with  the  means  for  testing 
the  judgment  of  the  author.  I  was  bound  to  suppose,  that  to  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  my  readers  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Protestants, 
the  writings  of  Luther,  Zwinglius,  and  Calvin,  were  inaccessible  ;  and 
if  I  were  unable  to  preserve  the  true  medium  between  an  excess  and  a 
deficiency  in  quotations,  I  preferred  to  offend  by  the  former.  He,  who 
is  unable  to  read  the  quotations,  which  are  for  the  most  part  thrown  into 
the  notes,  can  easily  pass  them  over.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
said,  that  he  who  would  feel  desirous  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  passages  cited,  could  have  easily  collected  these  himself. 

TuBOioKN,  1839. 
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From  the  attention  with  which  the  theological  public  have  been  pleased 
to  favour  this  work,  I  have  conceived  it  my  duty  to  endeavour,  as  much 
18  the  small  space  of  time  that  intervened  between  the  first  and  the 
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second  edition,  allowed,  to  improve  and  even  to  enlarge  it.  In  the  first 
part,  there  are  few  sections,  which,  whether  in  the  language,  or  whether 
by  additions  or  omissions  in  the  texts,  or  in  the  notes,  have  not  under- 
gone changes  advantageous,  as  I  trust,  to  the  work.  Under  the  article 
of  faith,  the  seventeenth  section  has  been  newly  inserted;  and  the 
twenty-seventh  section,  which  contains  a  more  precise  definition  of  the 
real  distinctive  points  in  the  theological  systems  of  Luther  and  of  Zwin- 
glius,  was  not  found  in  the  first  edition.  The  article  on  the  Church 
has  undergone  considerable  changes ;  the  addition  of  the  thirty-seventh 
section  appeared  to  me  peculiarly  calculated  to  render  more  clear  the 
theory  of  tho  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  second  part,  the  article  on  the  Methodists  has  been  entirely  re- 
cast,  as  I  hav^  now  been  able  to  procure  Dr.  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley. 
Clarkson's  Portraiture  of  Quakerism,  which,  in  despite  of  many  endea- 
vours, I  had  been  unable  to  obtain  in  time  for  the  first  edition,  but  which 
has  since  come  to  hand,  has  been  less  useful  for  my  purpose  than  I  had 
cxpected- 

In  the  Introduction,  it  has  appeared  to  me  expedient  to  enter  into 
more  particulars  as  to  the  use,  which,  in  a  work  like  the  Symholismt  is 
to  be  niado  of  the  private  writings  of  the  Reformers.  I  have  deemed 
it  useful  also  to  point  out  there  the  important  distinction,  which,  in  all 
Symbolical  researches,  sliould  be  observed  between  the  use  of  the  pri- 
vate writings  of  the  Reformers,  and  that  of  the  works  of  Catholic 
theologians. 
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The  information  of  my  publisher,  that  the  second  edition  is  out  of  print, 
was  too  sudden  to  allow  me  to  bestow  on  this  third  edition  those  improve- 
ments which  I  would  fain  have  made,  and  whereof  it  stood  in  so  much 
nood.  There  is  but  one  article  I  can  name,  which  has  undergone  an 
important  amelioration  ;  it  is  the  eighth  section,  on  original  sin ;  for  in 
the  fornuT  editions,  there  wore  some  historical  notices,  touching  the  Ca- 
tholic views  of  that  doctrine,  that  much  needed  correction. 

The  very  ponderous  criticism  on  my  Symbolism,  which  in  the  mean- 
while Professor  Baiir  has  put  forth,  I  will  leave  unnoticed  in  the  present 
work,  for  the  necessary  discussions  would  occupy  proportionally  too 
creat  a  space,  to  find  insertion  either  in  the  notes  or  in  the  text.  I  have 
therefore  preferred  to  write  a  separate  reply,  which,  please  God,  will 
soon  be  sent  to  press. 
2 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

Aftsk  the  imblication  of  the  third  edition^  which  appeared  at  the  begin^ 
ning  of  the  year  1834, 1  saw  myself  compelled  k)  compose  a  defence  of 
the  Symbolisfn.  It  has  ah^ady  appeared,  under  the  title,  New  Investi- 
gations^ etc.  {Neue  Uniersuckungent)  In  this  work»  many  subjects 
haying  reference  to  the  controversy,  and  which  in  the  Symixdism  had 
been  only  lightly*  or  not  at  all,  touched  upon,  were  more  fully  treated  ; 
while  not  a  few  articles  have  been  investigated  under  a  new  point  of 
view,  others  more  precisely  defined,  and  several  more  fully  established. 
From  this  book  nothing  has  been  transferred  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Symbolism.  I  held  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make  no  essential  alteration  in 
the  form,  under  which  the  present  work  was  originally  presented  to  the 
public*  and  under  which  it  has  been  favoured  with  their  indulgent  atten* 
tion.  To  notice  in  the  body  of  the  work  the  various  writings,  treatisesr 
and  reviews,  that  have  been  directed  against  it,  I  conceived  to  be  in 
every  way  unsuitable  ;  independently  even  of  the  fact,  that  I  was  un« 
willing  to  see  the  pacific  tone  of  the  Symbolism  converted  into  an  angry 
and  warlike  tone.  Yet  some  things  have  been  amended  in  this  fourth 
edition  ;  others  have  been  added..  These  are  changes  which  could  be 
made  without  any  external  provocation,  and  without  any  alteration  of 
my  orignal  plan,  and  as  have  foimerly  been  made  in  every  new  edi- 
tion. 

By  God's  providence  the  Symbolism  has  hitherto  produced  much  good 
fruit,  as  from  many  quarters  has  been  related  to  me,  partly  by  word  of 
moutbt  and  partly  by  writing.  Even  Protestant  periodicals,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Evangelical  Church  Gazette  (Evangelische  Kirchen  Zeilung) 
of  October,  1834,  do  not  in  their  peculiar  way  call  this  fact  in  question. 
May  it  be  still  further  attended  with  the  blessing  of  the  Saviour,  who 
from  the  beginning  hath  ever  chosen  weak  and  imjtcrfect  things  for  the 
instruments  of  his  glorification  I 


PREFACE  OF  THE   GERMAN  EDITOR  TO  THE 
FIFTH  EDITION. 

While  the  fifTth  edition  of  this  work  was  in  the  press,  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Germany  had  the  afl3iction  to  see  its  illustrious  author  snatch- 
ed away  from  her  by  an  untimely  death.  If  his  loss  for  Catholic  liter*, 
ture  be  an  event  so  deeply  to  be  deplored,  it  is  so  especially  in  refer* 
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ence  to  the  Symbolism.  The  lamented  author  had  intended  to  intro- 
duce many  amendments  into  this  new  edition,  and  so  to  render  it  more 
complete, — partly  by  transferring  into  it  several  things  from  his  work, 
entitled.  New  Investigations  of  Doctrinal  Differences^ — ^partly  by  incor- 
porating with  it  the  results  of  new  researches.  As  regards  a  very  con- 
siderable  part  of  the  work,  his  intention  he  has  happily  been  able  to 
carry  into  effect.  Many  articles  and  sections — as,  for  example,  that  on 
original  sin — ^have  received  from  him  extension  or  greater  precision,  or 
have  been  entirely  recast.  The  like  he  had  designed  hi  respect  to  the 
articles  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  following  sections. 
Down  to  the  close  of  his  life,  this  concern  of  his  heart  ever  occupied 
him ;  but  the  final  execution  of  his  design  was  not  permitted  by  Divine 
Providence. 

May  this  new  edition  produce  those  blessed  effects,  which  had  ever 
been  intended  by  the  author,  and  that  have,  doubtless,  gained  a  rich 
recompense  for  him  before  the  throne  of  God  ! 

MuHioB,  21  June,  1839. 
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Ma^tt  of  the  facts  related  in  the  following  biographical  sketch,  rest 
on  the  authority  of  two  short  memoirs  of  the  illustrious  writer,  the  one 
by  Dr.  Ruhn,  professor  of  Catholic  theology  at  the  university  of  TO- 
bingen,  the  other  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  interesting  intro- 
duction prefixed  to  the  fifth  German  edition  of  the  Symhdism.  For 
many  other  particulars,  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Reithmayr,  professor  of  divinity  at  the  university  of  Munich,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  Dr.  Benkert,  dean  of  WOrzburg,  and  of  Dr.  Dux,  rector  of 
the  ecclesiastical  seminary  in  the  same  city. 

The  following  memoir  is  preceded  by  an  historical  survey  of  ths 
state  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  Germany  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  To  enable  the  English  reader  the  better  to  understand 
the  general  scope  and  tendency  of  the  work  I  have  translated,  as  well 
as  the  many  allusions  and  references  it  contains  to  the  great  changes 
that  in  modern  times  have  occurred  in  the  Protestant  theology  of  Ger- 
many, I  have  endeavoured,  according  to  my  humble  ability,  to  take  a 
rapid  historical  view  of  those  changes.  Though,  indeed,  only  the  elder 
Protestantism,  in  its  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Chwch,  is  analyzed  in 
this  work,  and  the  Rationalism,  which  sprang  up  in  Germany  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, — and  which  has  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  old  Lutheranism, — ^is,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
author  himself,  not  her«  formally  invoetigatAd  ;  still,  as  frequent  com- 
parisons are  instituted  between  the  older  and  the  more  modern  systems 
of  German  Protestantism,  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  latter 
is  evidently  highly  useful  for  the  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  work  now  translated.  But  this  great  revolution  in  the  German 
Protestant  Church  can  be  comprehended  in  all  its  bearings,  and  esti- 
mated in  all  its  results,  only  through  a  comparison  with  the  state  of 
German  Catholicism  during  the  same  period.     Under  this  impression, 
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I  have  placed,  beside  the  representation  of  German  Protestantism,  a 
corresponding  picture  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  conceived,  too,  that 
by  such  an  historic  portraiture  of  the  latter,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
influence  of  the  illustrious  divine,  whose  biography  I  have  attempted 
to  trace,  would  be  better  discerned  and  more  fully  appreciated. 

In  drawing  up  this  preliminary  historic  sketch,  the  authorities  I  have 
consulted,  are,  on  the  Catholic  side.  Dr.  Dollinger's  continuation  of 
Hortig's  Church  History ^'^  the  Compendium  of  Scclesiastical  History ^f 
by  Dr.  Alzog,  and  Gorres's  Historico-pciiticdL  Journal ;%  and  on  the 
Protestant  side,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rose's  Lectures  on  the  State  of  Protestant^ 
ism  in  Germany,^  Professor  Tholuck's  essay,  entitled.  Historic  Sketch 
of  the  Revolution,  which,  since  the  year  1760,  has  occurred  in  German 
Theology, \^  and  the  Mantud  of  Church  History, %  by  Dr.  Hase. 

In  a  work  which  has  recently  appeared  in  Germany,  and  is  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  an  eminent  Protestant,  we  find  a  passage,  where  the  his- 
tory of  German  Protestantism,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Refor- 
mation, down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  traced  in  a 
few  brief,  vigorous,  and  masterly  strokes.  This  passage  I  prefer  to  cite, 
rather  than  attempt  on  my  |)art  any  delineation  of  the  same  subject, 
•'  The  first  fifty  years,"  says  this  writer,  "  that  followed  on  the  out- 
break  of  the  Reformation,  witnessed  incessant  wranglings,  disputes, 
and  mutual  anathematizings,  between  the  several  Protestant  parties ; 
first  between  Luther  and  Zwinglius,  next  between  the  rigid  Lutherans 
and  the  Crypto-Calvinists,  and  so  on.  When,  after  long  intrigues,  and 
tedious  negotiations,  the  Chancell6r  of  Tobingen,  James  Andrea,  sue* 
ceeded,  about  the  year  1686,  in  obtaining  acceptance  for  the  so-called 
Formulary  of  Concord,  the  theological  strife  receded  from  the  arena  of 
public  life  into  the  school ;  and  for  the  whole  century  that  followed,  the 
Protestant  Church  was  distinguished  for  a  narrow-minded  polemical 
scholasticism,  and  a  self-willed,  contentious  theology.  The  Lutheran 
orthodoxy,  in  particular,  degenerated  more  and  more  into  a  dry,  spirit- 
less, mechanical  formalism,  without  religious  feeling,  warmth,  and  unc- 
tion. The  same  authors  of  the  new  faith,  that  had  with  so  much  vio- 
lence contested  the  Church's  prerogative  of  infallibility  and  her  tradi- 


*  Handbuch  dcr  Kircheng^cschichte,  fort^resctzt  von  J.  Ddllingrer.  Landshut,  1828. 

t  Univereal-GcBchichte  der  Christlichen  Kirche.    Mainz,  1841. 

t  Historiach-politische  Bl&tter,  von  Phillips  und  Gorrcs. 

§  Cambridge,  1825. 

n  Abriss  einer  Gcschichte  der  Umw&Izung,  welche  Bcit  1 750  auf  dcm  Gcbictc  der 
Theologie  in  Deutschland  etatt  gcfunden.  VermiBchte  Schriftcn  von  Dr.  Tholuck. 
Hamburg,  1839. 

t  Kirchengeachichtc  von  Dr.  Kari  Haie.    Leipzig,  1841. 
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tion,  desired  now  to  claim  for  their  own  symbolical  books  a  divine 
origin,  and  an  exemption  from  error.  They,  whose  religious  commu- 
nity was  founded  in  the  principle  of  recognizing  Scripture  as  the  sole 
standard  of  faith,  now  disputed  its  right  to  be  the  exclusive  depository 
of  the  Divine  Word.  They,  who  had  refused  to  the  Catholic  Church 
infallibility,  now  pretended  to  an  absolute  and  immutable  possession 
of  revealed  truth. 

In  opposition  to  this  Protestant  orthodoxy,  that  had  fallen  away  from 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation,  and  therefore  clung 
with  the  greater  obstinacy  to  the  letter  of <ts  symbolical  books,  Spener 
insisted  upon  a  living  faith  rooted  in  the  regenerate  will,  and  undertook 
to  revivify  religion,  that  had  perished  in  the  stiff  forms  of  a  mechanical 
orthodoxy.  But  from  his  very  confined  views  on  philosophy  and 
speculative  theology,  from  his  aversion  to  all  settled  and  defined  re- 
ligious notions,  from  his  indifference  about  dogmas  in  general,  from  his 
deficiency  in  a  solid  ground-work  of  learning,  and  an  undue  propensity 
to  a  false  mysticism  (whereby  he  bears  a  remote  affinity  to  the  Qua- 
kers, and  other  sects)  ;  from  all  these  defects,  Spener  was  unable  to 
bring  about  the  completion  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  had  promised, 
although  on  several  leading  points  he  entertained  convictions,  which 
fitted  him  for  reforming  the  Lutheran  doctrines. 

The  Protestant  orthodoxy  having  succeeded,  by  anathemas  and  per- 
secution, in  reducing  to  temporary  silence  the  first  commotions  of  the 
yet  impotent  Rationalism,  sank  into  soft  repose  on  its  pillow.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  German  Protestantism,  an  alliance  had  been  formed, 
which  at  first  appeared  to  be  of  little  danger,  nay,  to  be  even  advan- 
tageous, but  which  soon  overthrew  the  whole  scaffolding  of  doctrine, 
that  the  old  Protestant  orthodoxy  had  raised  up,  and  precipitated  Pro- 
testant theology  into  that  course,  which  has  in  the  present  day  led  it 
entirely  to  subvert  all  the  dogmas  of  Christianity,  and  totally  to  change 
thft  uriginal  viowa  of  the  Reformers."* 

The  principle  of  rationalism  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  Protes- 
tantism  ;  it  manifested  itself  in  the  very  origin  of  the  Reformation,  and 
has  since,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  in  every  variety  of  form,  re- 
vealed its  existence  in  almost  every  Protestant  community.  In  the  less 
vigorous  constitution  of  Lutheranism,  it  had  fewer  obstacles  to  encounter 

•  Der  Protestantismus  in  seiner  Selbst  Aufldsung.  von  eincm  Protentanten.  (Pro- 
testantism in  its  Sclf.dissolution,  by  a  Protestant.)  SchafThausen,  1843,  pp.  291-3, 
Tol.  ii.  This  work,  which  now  excites  no  inconsiderable  sensation  in  Germany,  was 
first  attributed  to  the  pen  of  the  illustrious  Hurtor ;  but  it  is  written  by  another  emi- 
nent Protestantf  who,  it  is  confidently  stated,  is  on  the  eve  of  embracing  the  Catholic 
faith. 
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than  in  the  Calvinistic  Churches,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Anglican 
establishment.  It  entered  too,  undoubtedly,  into  the  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  the  people,  which  had  been  the  first  to  welcome  the  so- 
called  Reformation,  should  be  also  the  first  to  pay  the  bitter  penalty  for 
apostacy  ;  that  the  land,  which  had  first  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Pro- 
testant heresy,  should  be  likewise  the  first  to  behold  its  lingering,  pain- 
ful, and  humiliating  dissolution. 

But  the  several  causes,  which,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  brought  about  this  great  moral  distemper  in  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  forms,  which  the  malady  suc- 
cessively assumed,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe. 

It  was  in  the  department  of  biblical  exegesis,  that  this  movement  of 
rationalism  first  displayed  itself.  The  school  of  Michaelis,  with  its 
false,  over-fastidious,  worldly-minded  criticism,  treated  the  Scriptures 
with  levity  and  even  disrespect,  denied  the  inspiration  of  some  portions 
of  (he  Bible,  and  debased  and  vulgarized  its  doctrines.  The  same  views 
were  carried  out  with  much  greater  boldness  and  consistency  by  Semler, 
who,  abusing  the  right  principle  that  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  language  wherein  it  is  written,  and  to  the 
history  of  the  times  at  which  it  was  composed,  degraded  the  dignity  of 
the  Bible,  by  circumscribing  its  teaching  within  mere  local  and  tem- 
porary bounds,  diluted  its  doctrines,  and  attached  importance  to  those 
parts  only,  where  a  moral  tendency  was  clearly  visible.  From  this 
period  the  Lutheran  divines  became  divided  into  three  classes.  There 
were  first,  those  who  remained  true  to  the  symbolical  books ;  secondly* 
those  who,  like  Nosselt  and  Morus,  insisted  more  particularly  on  the 
ethics  of  Christianity,  and  without  positively  rejecting  all  its  peculiar 
dogmas,  declared  them  to  be  of  no  essential  importance ;  and  thirdly? 
those  who,  like  Reimarus  and  the  elder  Eichhorn,  systematically  pur- 
suing the  work  comrnencod  by  Semlpr,  not  only  assailed  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible,  but  rejected  its  prophecies,  denied  most  nf  iho  miracles  it 
records,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  in  Christianity  aught  else  than  a 
mere  local  and  temporary  phenomenon.  Nay,  two  celebrated  theolo- 
gians of  Berlin,  Teller  and  Spalding,  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  a 
secret  confederacy  with  professed  infidels,  like  Nicolai,  Engel,  Sulzer, 
and  the  rest,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying,  as  they  professed,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion.  This  confederacy  was  entitled,  "  As- 
sociation for  the  diffusion  of  light  and  truth."  And  this  is  the  place  to 
say  a  few  words  respecting  "  the  popular  philosophers,"  as  they  were 
called,  who  openly  and  recklessly  attacked  that  revelation,  which  the 
theologians  I  have  described  were  insidiously  and  covertly  under- 
mining. 
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Tho  writings  of  tho  English  Deists,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  exercised  a  very  pernicious  influence  in  Protestant  Germany  ; 
and  later,  tho  contemporaneous  literature  of  the  French  infidels,  so 
much  encouraged  by  Frederic  II.  excited  there  a  spirit  of  disastrous 
emulation.  A  society  was  formed  so  early  as  the  year  1785,  by  Knat- 
zen  and  Edclman,  for  the  diffusion  of  irreligious  pamphlets  and  writ- 
ings, in  which  not  only  all  Christianity  was  decried,  but  the  most  dar- 
ing atheism  unblushingly  avowed.  Nicolai,  whose  name  has  already 
occurred,  established,  about  the  year  1765,  at  Berlin,  a  literai-y  review, 
with  the  object  of  propagating  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  a  shallow  illu- 
minism ;  and  in  that  infancy  of  German  literature,  when  this  perio* 
dical  had  scarcely  a  rival  to  encounter,  the  influence  it  exerted  was  mor6 
extensive,  than  can  at  present  be  even  conceived.  Bahrdt  and  Base- 
dow, at  the  same  time,  in  cheap  and  popular  tracts,  scattered  among  the 
lower  classes  the  poison  of  infidelity  ;  and  they,  as  well  as  Nicbolai, 
were  in  close  communication  with  Wcisshaupt,  who,  in  Bavaria,  had 
founded  the  order  of  the  Illuminati,  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the 
foundations  of  the  throne  and  the  altar.  I  may  hero  observe,  that  in 
Catholic  countries  infidelity  assumes  a  very  diflTcrent  aspect,  and  is 
forced  to  pursue  a  very  diflTcrent  policvi  than  among  Protestant  nations. 
In  the  former  countries,  unbelief,  reprobated  by  the  Church,  driven  from 
hfir  communion*  finding  her  on  every  point  a  vigilant,  unassailable,  un- 
rclaxing,  unrelenting  adversary,  i<i  rompdlod  to  hide  its  head  in  secret 
societies ;  or  if  it  brave  the  daylight,  it  then  wages  fierce,  iminitiguble 
warfare  with  Catholicity.  But  in  Protestant  states,  such  a  mode  of 
warfare,  on  the  part  of  infidelity,  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  for 
its  purpose.  As  it  springs  out  of  the  very  root  of  Protestantism ;  as  it 
is  but  a  natural  and  necessary  development  of  its  doctrines ;  as  it  diflTers 
from  the  latter  not  in  essence,  but  in  degree  only,  it  is  its  policy  (and 
wo  see  it  practise  it  invariably,)  to  flatter  the  Protestant  Church,  to 
court  its  alliance,  to  mingle  with  its  teaching,  to  soften  down  its  own 
principles,  in  order  the  better  to  diflTuse  them,  and  when  threatened  with 
exclusion,  to  appeal  to  Protestant  principles,  and  defy  condemnation. 

It  is  objected,  that  infidelity  abounds  as  much  in  Catholic  as  in  Pro- 
testant countries,  and  that  therefore  it  cannot  be  said,  that  Protestan- 
tism is  more  favourable  to  its  growth  than  the  rival  Church.  But  a  few 
remarks  will  sufllice  to  show  the  futility  of  such  an  objection.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  true  that  Voltaire,  like  Luther,  went  out  of  tho  Catholic 
Church;  but  while  the  Coryphaius  of  French  infidelity  extolled  the 
Reformation,  eulogized  tho  Reformers,  and  boasted  that  he  himself 
came  to  consummate  the  work  they  had  left  incomplete,  he  waged  the 
fiercest  hostility  against  the  Catholic  Church  and  her  ministers.     And 
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the  Deists  of  England  and  Protestant  Germany,  though  they  came  into 
less  immediate  collision  with  that  Church,  than  Voltaire  and  his  dis- 
ciples, weU  knew  where  their  most  powerful  and  formidable  antagonist 
was  to  be  found.     Secondly,  if  Protestantism  were  not  more  ftivourable 
than  Catholicity  to  the  growth  of  unbelief,  how  doth  it  happen  that  in 
those  ages,  when  the  Catholic  Church  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
over  mind  and  manners,  over  public  and  private  life— ^es,  too,  be  it 
remembered,  often  distinguished  for  a  boldness,  an  acuteness,  and  a 
depth  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  that  have  never  been  surpassed — how 
doth  it  happen,  I  say,  that  in  those  ages,  infidelity  was  a  thing  so  rare, 
so  obscure,  so  insignificant  ?    How  doth  it  happen,  that  it  followed  so 
closely  in  the  wake  of  the  Reformation  ;  that  history  makes  mention 
of  a  sect  of  Deists  in  Switzerland,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
that  in  Protestant  England,  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Deism  assumed  an  attitude  of  such  boldness,  and  attained  to 
such  fearful  vigour  and  expansion,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Protestant  Bayle  first  introduced  it  into  Catho- 
lic France  ;  that  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists  confessed  they  bor- 
rowed  the  weapons  for  their  anti- Christian  warfare  from  the  armoury  of 
the  English  Deists ;  and  that  JRousseau,  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
French  infidels,  was  a  Protestant  by  birth,  and  only  developed  the  prin-  ) 
ciples  of  Protestantism,  and  more  than  once  declared,  that  if  the  divinity  1 
of  the  Christian   religion  could  be  demonstrated  to  him,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  embrace  the  Cathohc  faith  ? 

Thirdly,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  Socinianism  leads  by  easy  grada- 
tions to  unbelief ;  that  some  classes  of  Unitarians  are  distinguished 
from  Deists  only  by  their  belief  in  the  general  credibility  of  the  Bible  ;* 
and  that  therefore  any  Church,  which  will  show  itself  indulgent  towards 
Socinianism — any  Church  which  openly  or  covertly,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  will  foster  its  tenets,  proves  itself  thereby  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  Deism.  Now  Socinianism,  like  a  poisonous  plant,  cast 
off  from  the  Catholic  soil  of  Italy,  took  root  and  flourished  in  the  Pro- 
testant communities  of  Poland,  attained  during  the  eighteenth  century 
to  a  most  rank  luxuriance  in  the  Church  of  Genevaff  and  at  the  same 


•  A  learned  prelate  of  the  Established  Church,  the  lato  Bishop  Heber,  character, 
ized  Unitananism  as  **  a  system  which  leans  on  the  utmost  verge  of  Christianity,  and 
which  has  been  in  so  many  instances  a  stepping^tone  to  simple  Deism."  See 
Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman^  c  xliv. 

t  Rousseau,  in  his  Lettres  de  la  Montagne,  says  of  the  Gencvese  of  his  time, 
••When  asked  if  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  they  do  not  dare  to  answer.  When  asked 
what  mysteries  they  admit,  they  stUl  do  not  dare  to  answer.    A  philosopher  casU  a 
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time   cast  a  blighting  shade  over  the  Episcopal   Establishment  of 
England. 

Fourthly,  if  any  doubt  remained  as  to  the  intimate  connexion  between 
Protestantism  and  infidelity,  it  would  be  dispelled  by  the  history  of  the 
German  Protestant  Churches  during  the  last  hundred  years..   There 
we  see   men  holding  important  offices  in  the  Church — pastors  of  con- 
gregations, superintendents  of  consistories,  professors  of  theology' — not 
only  reject  the  authority  of  the  symbolical  books,  and  disavow  almost 
all  those  Catholic  dogmas  which  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  had 
hitherto  retained,  but  openly  assail  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, deny  the  integrity  and  authenticity  of  large  portions  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament,  allegorize  the  prophecies,  and  disbelieve,  and 
sometioMs  even  ridicule,  the   miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible.     These 
opinions,  professed  more  or  less  openly,  carried  out  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  were  once  held  by  an  immense  majority  of  Protestant  theologi- 
ans, and  even  in  despite  of  a  partial  reaction,  are  still  held  by  the  greater 
part.     Yet  they  nevertheless  retain  their  functions  and  dignities  in  the 
Protestant  Church  ;  they  are  thus  enabled  to  propagate  their  doctrines 
with  impunity ;  those  Protestants,  who  protest  against  their  opinions, 
still  communicate  with  them  in  sacri^  :  and  when  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  deprive  them  of  their  offices,  it  has  been  invariably  unsuccess- 
ful.    Against  their  orthodox  opponents,  they  invariably  appeal  to  the 
right  of  free  inquiry,  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  on  Protestant  grounds,  the  position  they  take  up  is  per- 
fectly impregnable.     For  if  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  belong  to 
private  judgment,  the  previous  questions  as  to  its  authenticity,  integrity, 
and  inspiration,  without  the  settlement  whereof  the  right  of  interpreta- 
tion becomes  nugatory,  must  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  individual 
reason.     Thus  has  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  form  of  infidelity 
grown  naturally,  immediately,  and  irresistibly,  out  of  the  very  root  of 
Protestantism.     The  vampire  of  rationalism,  while  it  cleaves  to  the 
bosom,  and  sucks  the  life-blood  of  the  German  Protestant  Church, 
mocks,  with  a  fiend-like  sneer,  her  impotent  efforts   to   throw  off  the 
monster — efforts  which  will  never  be  attended  with  success,  till  the  aid 
of  the  old  Mother  Church  be  called  in.     But  I  have  digressed  too  long, 
and  must  not  anticipate. 

While  obscure  writers,  like  Nicolai,  Barhdt,  and  Basedow,  were  car- 
rying on  with  the  most  reckless  violence,  and  with  weapons  of  a  most 


rapid  glance  at  them,  and  penetrate*  them  at  once ;  he  aces  they  are  Arians  or  So- 
cinians.**  A  nmilar  account  of  the  Genevcse  if  giyen  by  the  Protestant  wnter, 
Grremii* 
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shameless  ribaldry,  the  warfare  against  Christianity,  which  the  Protest* 
ant  theologians  had  insidiously  commenced,  the  great  critic,  heaang^ 
the  founder  of  the  modern  German  literature,  lent  his  powerful  support 
to  the  anti-Christian  league.  While  librarian  at  WolfenbQttel,  he 
edited  a  work  exposed  by  Keymarus,  consisting  of  various  irreligious 
essays,  entitled  Fragments  of  WolfenbuUel,  and  which,  from  the  tone 
of  earnestness,  and  dialectic  acuteness  wherein  they  were  written,  ex- 
erted a  very  prejudicial  influence  over  public  opinion* 

The  vigorous  mind  of  Lessing  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  sfaal* 
low  illuminism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  his  irreligious  produc- 
tions seemed  oftener  to  spring  out  of  a  desire  to  torment  the  orthodox 
Lutherans  of  his  day,  than  to  be  the  result  of  his  own  inmost  convic- 
tion. Sometimes  he  pushed  his  unbelief  even  to  the  Pantheism  #f  Spi« 
noza  ;  and  sometimes  again  he  took  up  the  Catholic  side,  and  with  that 
dialectic  art,  in  which  he  was  so  great  a  master,  proved  the  necessity 
of  tradition  for  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

The  name  of  Lessing  leads  me  naturally  to  speak  of  the  German 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  its  relation  to  religion.  This 
literature,  considered  as  a  whole,  if  not  always  decidedly  hostile,  was  at 
least  perfectly  alien  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  As  the  Protestant 
theology  of  the  day  was  fast  reviving  the  doctrines  and  morality  of  pa- 
ganism :  so  this  literature,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  strove  to  awaken 
an  exclusive  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  moral  and  social  institutions, 
the  manners,  the  customs,  the  feelings,  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the 
heathen  world.  We  all  know  what  injurious  effects  the  sudden  revival 
and  too  partial  cultivation  of  the  old  classical  literature  produced  in  the 
fifteenth  century !  Yet  if  in  an  age,  when,  in  despite  of  the  growing  lax- 
ity and  corruption  of  manners,  the  tone  of  society  was  still  eminently  Ca- 
tholic, and  the  Church  yet  held  such  an  immense  sway  over  the  minds 
and  conduct  of  men,  an  ill-directed  classical  enthusiasm  was  attended 
with  such  mischief  and  danger ;  what  must  be  the  result,  at  a  time  when 
Christianity  was  almost  entirely  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  many 
when  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  day,  instead  of  checking,  encour- 
aged the  advances  of  heathenism  ;  and  when  the  new  Hellenic  enthu- 
siasts called  up  the  genius  of  paganism,  not  timidly,  but  openly  and 
boldly, — not  in  mere  translations  and  commentaries  as  heretofore,  but 
in  the  popular  poetry,  in  the  drama,  the  romance,  the  critical  essay, 
and  the  philosophic  dialogue  ?  And  when  the  evocators  were  endued 
with  that  power  of  seduction,  those  irresistible  magical  spells,  that  be- 
longed to  the  genius  of  a  Lessing,  a  Herder,  a  Schiller,  a  Schelling, 
and  a  Gothe  ? 

Thus  the  new  literature,  which  was  a  child  of  the  new  Protestant 
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theology,  tended  much  to  confirm  its  authority,  and  extend  ks  in* 
fluence. 

Of  Herder,  Frederic  Schlegel,  in  his  history  of  literature,  8ay«>  "  in 
his  earlier  life  he  had  pursued  a  better  path,  and  sought  to  find  in  the 
primitive  revelation  the  clue  to  all  traditions,  to  all  sagas,  to  all  philoso- 
phy and  mythology ;  and  so  we  must  the  more  regret,  that  in  hi»  later 
years  he  should  have  abandoned  that  light,  and  at  last  have  totally 
sunk  down  into  the  fashionable  ways  of  a  mere  shallow  and  insipid  iUu* 
minism."* 

Schiller  was  one  possessed  of  high  intellectual  endowment^  and 
noble  qualities  of  heart,  which,  in  a  more  genial  clime,  and  under 
kindlier  influences,  would  have,  doubtless,  produced  far  different  fruits : 
but,  as  it  is,  we  see  a  generous  plant,  whose  foliage  was  too  often  nip- 
ped and  blighted  by  the  icy  breath  of  a  rationalist  theology.  The  most 
pernicious  influence,  however,  over  the  public  mind,  was  exerted  by  the 
mighty  genius  of  Gothe.  His  cold,  worldly-minded  egotism — his  epi- 
curean aversion  to  all  energetic  patriotism  and  self-devoted  heroism— 
his  subtle,  disguised  sensuality — his  utter  indiflerenoo  for  all  religious 
belief — and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  false  idolatry  for  art,  and  his  heathen- 
ish enthusiasm,  arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of  the  most  seductive  poetry, 
were  most  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  of  all  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue.  Yet  Gothe,  too,  had  occasional  glimpses  of  the  truth.  In 
his  autobiography  we  find  an  interesting  description  of  the  extraordi- 
nary love  for  the  Catholic  liturgy  and  ceremonial,  that  had  captivated 
his  heart  in  boyhood.  And  even  in  later  years  this  feeling  had  not 
entirely  died  away  ;  for  the  same  work  contains  some  splendid  pages 
on  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  where  their  mutual 
connexion,  and  their  exquisite  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  necessities  of  human  life,  are  set  forth  with  a  depth 
of  thought,  and  a  beauty  of  diction,  not  surpassed  by  any  Catholic 
divine,  f 


•  Hifltonr  of  Literature  (in  German,)  vol.  ii.  p.  284.    Vienna,  1822. 

t  There  'is  jost  above  Bin^n,  on  the  Rhine,  a  beautiful  little  Catholic  ohuroh 
dedicated  to  St.  Roch,  commanding  a  superb  view  of  the  river,  and  where  the  scene 
abounds  with  the  most  glorious  recollections  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of 
Germanj.  To  this  church,  which  Gdthe  several  times  visited,  he  presented  an  altar- 
piece  ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  said,  **  Whenever  I  enter  this  church  I  always  wish  I 
were  a  Catholic  priest**  This  great  poet  was  also  a  fervent  admirer  of  the  old 
German  Catholic  schools  of  painting,  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  That 
eminent  convert,  Dr.  William  von  Schdtz,  relates  the  following  remarkable  observa- 
tion which  CMthe  once  made  to  him  on  this  subject.  On  contemplating  a  painting 
of  the  old  German  school,  Gdthe  observed,  **  Down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformatioii, 
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But  if  the  polite  literature  of  this  period  was  so  propitious  to  the 
growth  and  spread  of  Rationalism,  the  remark  applies  with  far  greater 
force  to  the  systems  of  philosophy  that  exerted  so  great  an  influence 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
present.     "  The  new  philosophic  systems,*'  says  Dr.  Dollinger,  •*  con- 
ceived, born,  and  bred  in  Protestantism,  aided  and  promoted  the  pro- 
gress of  Rationalism.     The  Kantian  philosophy  declares  the  religion 
of  reason  to  be  the  only  true  one.     The  ecclesiastical  faUhj  that  is  to 
say,  faith  in  the  truths  of  a  positive  revelation,  is  there  opposed  to 
the  religious  faith  whose  purport  may  be  derived  from  every  man's 
own  reason.     Revealed  religion,  according  to  this  system,  can  and 
ought  to  be  nought  else,  but  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  easier  introduction  of 
rational  religion :  the  ecclesiastical  faith  will  by  degrees  become  ex- 
tinct, and  give  place  to  a  pure  religion  of  reason,  alike  evident  to  all 
the  world.     In  conformity  with  these  principles,  a  new  rule  was  set  up 
for   the  interpretation  of  Scripture :  to  wit,  that  nothing  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  Bible,  save  the  mere  religion  of  reason,  and  that  every 
thing  else  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  veil,  or  as  an  accommodation 
to  the  popular  notion  of  the  time,  or  as  the  private  opinion  of  the  sacred 
writer.    All  these  theories  perfectly  harmonized  with  the  favourite  opin- 
ions of  the  day  ;  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the  extraordinary  ap- 
probation which  this  philosophic  system  received  on  the  part  of  so  many 
Protestant  theologians.     By   the  side  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  the 
rival  system  of  Jacobi  found  its  partisans  among  the  Protestant  divines ; 
and  this  philosophy  was  no  less  incompatible  with  the  Christian  religion 
than  that  of  Kant.     According  to  Jacobi,  religion,  like  all  philosophic 
science,  depends  on  a  natural  immediate  faith — an  indemonstrable  per- 
ception of  the  true  and  the  spiritual ;  and  any  other  revelation  besides 
this  inward  one  doth    not  exist.     **  To  the  true  religion,"  says  he, 
in  his  work  on  Divine  things,  '*  no  outward  form  can  be  ascribed,  as 
the  sole  and  necessary  shape  of  its  substance ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
utter  absence  of  all  forms  is  characteristic  of  its  very  essence.     As  the 
glory  of  God  lay  hidden  in  Christ,  so  it  lies  hidden  in  every  man." 
Lastly,  as  regards  the  philosophy  of  identity,*  '*  Some  of  its  disciples, 
especially  the  theologian  Daub,  have,  doubtless,  more  justly  appreciated 
the  speculative  value  of  some  Christian  dogmas.     But  none  have  suc- 

a  upirii  of  indescribable  sweetness,  solace  and  hope,  seems  to  live  and  breathe  in  all 
these  paintingrs — every  things  in  them  seems  to  announce  the  kingdom  of  hearen. 
But,**  he  added,  **  since  the  Reformation,  something  painful,  desolate,  almost  evil, 
eharacterixes  works  of  art ;  and,  instead  of  faith,  scepticism  is  often  transparent.** — 
Katholiache  Stimmen,  p  82. 
*  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  pantheistic  philosophy  of  Schellmg. 
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ceeded  in  demonstrating  the  compatibility  of  the  general  principles 
of  this  philosophic  system  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  on  the  contrary,  the  followers  of  this  philosophy  put  forth 
assertions,  which  are  at  open  variance  with  the  primary  dogmas  of  that 
religion.  Among  these  we  may  include  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  in 
history  the  absolute  first  becomes  personally  conscious  of  himself,  and 
that  all  things  divided  will  finally  return  to  identity :  a  doctrine  which 
annihilates  all  personality."  * 

Emboldened  and  confirmed  by  these  philosophical  speculations,  the 
theological  Rationalism  assumed  a  more  decided  tone,  and  pursued  a 
more  daring  course.  Wegscheider,  De  Wette,  Schott,  Paulus,  Bret- 
schneider,  Rohr,  and  others,  successively  arose,  who  denied  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible,  disputed  the  authenticity  of  many  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  explained  away  the  Prophecies,  rejected  and 
ridiculed  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  threw  out  imputations 
on  the  intentions  of  the  apostles,  arraigned  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine 
Saviour  himself;  and  lastly,  contested  the  necessity,  and  even  possi- 
bility  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  The  game  of  the  old  Gnostic 
sects  was  revived.  On  tli^  most  arbitrary  assumptions  and  frivolous 
hypotheses,  entire  books  of  Scripture  were  rejected ;  the  genuineness 
of  the  most  important  passages  of  the  Bible  was  disputed ;  even  the 
authenticity  of  one  or  other  of  the  Gospels  was  assailed ;  till  at  last, 
as  Reinbard  once  observed,  *^  whoever  wished  to  obtain  the  applause  of 
the  critical  journals,  was  obliged  to  declare  some  Scripture  spurious,  or 
attack  some  established  doctrine."  But  between  these  Rationalists 
and  the  early  heretics,  with  whom  I  have  compared  them,  there  is  an 
important  difference  to  be  observed.  The  latter  called  in  question  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  various  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  not  on 
critical  grounds,  but  from  polemical  motives ;  they  were  led  on  to  these 
assaults  on  the  Scripture  by  an  impassioned  fancy,  heated  with  strange, 
extravagant  and  perverse,  though  often  ingenious  systems  of  philosophy. 
Among  their  modern  imitators,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  cold,  cri- 
tical understanding,  directed  by  a  mere  negative  hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  engaged  in  these  attacks  on  the  Bible. 

The  men  who  treated  the  Scriptures,  that  they  still  affected  to  con- 
sider as  the  sole  source  and  standard  of  faith,  with  such  audacious  irre- 
verence— such  atrocious  profanity — could  not  be  expected  to  pay  much 
regard  to  the  doctrines  they  taught,  not  even  to  those  for  which  the 
elder  Protestants,  while  they  tore  them  from  all  living  connexion  with 
other   Christian  dogmas,  had   professed  such   exclusive   attachment. 

*  See  DOUiogcr,  Kirchcngeschichte,  pp.  393-4. 
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Accordingly,  wo  find  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity 
of  our  Saviour,  original  sin,  Christ's  atonement  and  satisfaction,  justi" 
iication,  grace,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  even  of  tbe  two 
retained  by  the  old  Lutheran  church — baptism  and  the  Jiord's  Supper 
— positively  rejected,  or  explained  away,  or  debased  to  the  lowest  point 
of  insignificance,  by  these  Rationalist  divines.  Even  the  dogma  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  passed  for  a  mere  figurative  representation 
of  the  idea  of  immortality  ;  and  the  eternity  of  future  torments  wai 
pronounced  to  be  a  mere  chimera. 

There  is  always  the  closest  connexion  between  the  doctrinal  an4 
the  ethical  system  of  any  sect.  In  conformity  with  their  frightful  do-* 
alism,  we  see  the  ancient  Gnostics  alternate  between  the  most  extrava- 
gant asceticism  and  the  wildest  lust.  The  Arians,  by  denying  the 
divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  had  narrowed  and  choked  up  all  the  chan- 
nels  of  grace,  and  were  accordingly  ever  remarkable  for  a  low  tone  of 
morality.  The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  their  doctrine 
of  justification,  swore  eternal  enmity  to  all  the  heroic  virtues  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  effectually  dried  up  that  mighly  stream  of  charity,  which 
had  fertilized  and  embellished  our  European  soil,  and  covered  it  with 
countless  institutions,  formed  to  glorify  God,  and  solace,  sustain,  and 
exalt  humanity.  The  Rationalists,  who  so  far  outran  the  early  Re- 
formers in  extravagance  and  blasphemy  of  teaching,  outstripped  them, 
too,  in  the  licentiousness  of  their  moral  code ;  for  what  was  more  natu- 
ral than  that  they,  who  had  revived  the  principles  of  Paganism,  should 
revive  her  morals  also  ?  Accordingly,  the  theologians,  Dodcrlein  and 
Caunabich,  among  other  things,  roundly  assert,  that  fornication  is 
blameless,  and  is  not  interdicted  by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.*  Every 
branch  of  theological  learning  was  subjected  by  degrees  to  the  potent 
dissolvents  of  these  subtle  chemists ;  till  at  last,  after  the  process  of 
evaporation,  a  substance  less  Christian  than  Mohammedanism  was 
found  as  the  residuum. 

These  doctrines  of  unbelief,  taught  by  the  immense  majority  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  penetrated  by  degrees  among  all  classes  of  the  laity, 
and  led  to  the  general  neglect  of  Divine  service,  to  the  perversion  of 
youth  in  the  establishments  of  education,  to  the  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  fearful  multiplication  of  divorce,  and  to  general  demoraliza^ 
tioii. 

Yet  a  system  so  void,  so  absurd,  so  repugnant  to  Christian  sentiment, 
•oold  not  long  subsist  without  provoking  a  powerful  reaction,  especial- 


•  See  this  fact  sUtod  in  DSllingcr's  ContituuLtion  of  Hartig*§  Church  HUtory  (in 
Gcnnan.)  p.  935.    Luidriiiit,  1898. 
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)y  limong  a  people  like  the  Germans,  so  remarkable  for  deep  feeling 
and  inquisitive  intellect.  This  coarse  and  vulgar  Rationalism,  whose 
flourishing  era  was  from  the  year  1790  to  1810,  now  met  with  vigor- 
ous opponents  in  the  Theologians,  Reinhard,  Storr,  Flatt,  Kleuker, 
Tittman,  and,  more  recently,  Neander,  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg,  and 
several  others ;  who,  in  the  various  departments  of  dogmatic  theology, 
exegesis,  and  Church  history,  have*  with  considerable  learning  and 
ability,  striven  to  infuse  more  Christian  principles  into  the  minds  of 
their  fellow  religionists.  In  the  ranks  of  these  more  orthodox  divines, 
however,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  uniformity  of  doctrine  among  themselves, 
or  concurrence  with  the  formularies  of  the  old  Lutheran  Church.  The 
articles  of  that  Church  on  original  sin,  on  the  atonement,  on  the  impu- 
tation of  Christ's  righteousness,  on  the  real  presence  in  the  Lord's  Sup* 
per,  and  on  the  eternity  of  future  torments,  are  in  part  rejected  by  some 
of  their  number.  Schleiermachcr,  and  after  him  Neander^  have  re^ 
vived  the  heresy  of  Sabellius ;  and  Tholuck  has  declared  the  Trinity  to 
be  no  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  a  later  invention 
of  the  schoolmen.*  So  we  see  those,  who  at  Berlin  pass  for  High 
Church  divines,  would  at  Oxford,  and  even  at  Cambridge,  be  looked 
upon  as  low,  very  lowt  Churchmen. 

A  small  party,  called  **01d  Lutherans,"  and  headed  by  a  fiery 
preacher  named  Claudius  Harms,  is  the  only  one  now  existing  which  up* 
holds  in  all  its  vigour,  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  It  is  in  the  province 
of  Silesia,  only,  that  these  religionists  appear  to  have  taken  deep  root. 
Thoy  are  strenuous  opponents  of  the  union  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  Churches,  brought  about,  in  1817,  by  the  late  King  of  Prus- 
sia, as  well  as  to  the  new  liturgy,  which,  in  consequence  of  that  union, 
the  same  monarch  enforced  on  all  the  Protestant  Churches  in  his  do- 
minions. Refusing  to  hold  communion  with  the  new  mongrel  Church, 
on  which  his  Prussian  majesty  had  bestowed  the  pompous  epithet  of 
**  Evangelical,"  these  old  Lutherans  resorted  for  worship  to  secret  con- 
venticles, which  were  often  broken  up  by  the  military  and  police. 
Their  ministers  were  sometimes  thrown  into  prison,  sDmetimcs  com- 
pelled to  emigrate  to  America,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  resolute  con- 
test was  carried  on  by  them  with  the  Prussian  government,  until,  on  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  the  present  enlightened  sovereign  of  that 
country,  the  men  whom  Luther,  could  he  return  to  Grermany,  would 
alone  recognize  as  his  true  spiritual  sons,  were  admitted  to  the  blessings 
of  full  religious  toleration. 

Tlie  late  King  of  Prussia  had  long  cherished  the  darling  project  of 


•  Ses  DdUiager,  ibid.  p.  942. 
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uniting  the  Lutheran  and  Calyinistic  Churches.  Looking  at  the  mat' 
ter  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier,  he  thought  the  junction  of  two  such  pow- 
erful bodies  would  present  a  bolder  front  to  the  Roman  adversary ;  and 
he  therefore  seized  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  celebration  of  the 
tricentenary  festival  of  the  Reformation,  to  carry  his  scheme  into  exe- 
cution. His  majesty  had  also,  during  his  stay  at  Vienna,  in  1814,  been 
much  impressed  with  the  beauty,  the  majestyt  and  the  touching  holinen 
of  the  Catholic  liturgy.  He  therefore  conceived,  that  by  the  introduce 
tion  of  some  of  its  forms  and  ceremonies  into  the  Protestant  seryicet 
that  service  would  then  possess  greater  attractions  for  its  followers :  the 
churches,  in  consequence,  would  be  better  attended ;  and  a  new  barrier 
thus  raised  up  against  the  progress  of  irreligion.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  new  liturgy  he  devised  for  what  has  since  been  called  **  the 
Evangelical  Church." 

The  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches^  begun 
in  Prussia  in  the  year  1817,  was  adopted  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  in  1819, 
in  the  kingdom  of  WOrtemberg  in  1820,  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden  in  1821. 

Yet  the  success  of  this  royal  work  wa#  more  than  proUematicaL 
The  more  violent  Lutherans,  as  we  have  seen,  refusing  assent  to  the 
new  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  seceded  from  the  Established  Church 
of  Prussia,  and  held  separate  conventicles.  Even  some  of  those,  how- 
ever, who  adhered  to  the  Evangelical  Church,  took  exceptions  to  seve- 
ral forms  and  ceremonies  introduced  into  the  new  liturgy,  as  being  of 
**  a  too  Popish  character ;"  and  thus,  as  regards  public  worshipt  the  de- 
sired uni  ormity  was  but  imperfectly  attained.  The  wish,  so  credita^ 
ble  to  the  honest,  but  sadly  misguided  sovereign,  who  lately  swayed 
the  Prussian  sceptre,  to  infuse,  by  an  imitation  of  parts  of  the  Catho^ 
lie  ceremonial,  more  dignity  and  unction  into  the  public  service  of  his 
own  religious  community,  was  still  more  fallacious.  The  Catholic 
understands  the  secret  spring  whence  flows  that  unction — that  sacred 
charm — ^that  awe  and  majesty  in  his  worship,  which  rivet  the  senses 
and  win  the  hearts  of  all  beholders.  He  knows  that  it  is  the  greet 
dogma  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  that  gives  life,  and  signiticancy,  and 
importance,  to  all,  even  the  minutest  forms  of  his  public  liturgy. 

But  such  an  appreciation  of  things  is  impervious  to  the  Protestant, 
and  most  of  all  to  the  Calvinist  (for  the  late  King  of  Prussia  was  by 
birth  and  education  a  Calvinist)  ;  and,  thereforct  that  a  certain  set  of 
forms  and  ceremonies,  when  detached  from  their  natural  connexiooi 
and  separated  from  the  doctrine  that  alone  imparted  to  them  meaning 
and  efficacy,  should  not  produce  the  same  fruits  in  the  Protestant  as  in 
the  Catholic  worship,  was  to  him  an  incomprehensible  mystery. 
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If  from  the  consideration  of  worship  we  proceed  to  that  of  doctrine, 
we  shall  find  that  the  **  union  "  was  attended  with  even  far  less  happy 
results.  **  The  Calvinists,  in  Germany  at  least,"  says  Dr.  Dollinger, 
*^  no  longer  attached  importance  to  their  founder's  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination ;  and  the  Lutherans  had  for  the  most  part  given  up  the 
old  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  had 
adopted  the  Zwinglian  theory.  The  authority  of  the  symbolical  books 
was  at  an  end  ;  and  therefore,  as  regarded  dogmas,  no  important  obsta- 
cle appeared  in  the  way  of  the  desired  union.  Hence,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  conjunction  of  the  two  communions, 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic,  was,  in  the  year  1817,  brought  about 
without  any  difiiculty.  The  differences  of  belief  in  regard  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  that  still  prevailed  among  the  people,  might  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  theologians  be  still  allowed  to  continue  under  the  union.  In 
the  reception  of  the  outward  Eucharistic  signs,  every  individual  was 
allowed  to  think  what  he  pleased.  Thus,  according  to  this  new  theory, 
signs  are  the  thing  essential,  but  what  should  be  understood  by  those 
signs  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  The  union  was  made  to  consist 
in  the  mere  declaration,  that  the  members  were  united  ;  and  the  new 
community  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  the  Evangelical  Church,^^* 
Thus  in  our  times  was  brought  about  the  union  of  two  communities, 
differing  on  the  most  important  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity— an  union  which,  whenever  proposed  in  the  age  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  stigmatized  as  an  abomination  by  Luther  and  his  early  fol- 
lowers.  As  the  very  principle  and  constitution  of  such  an  alliance 
presup[K>ses  religious  indifierence,  so  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  con« 
firm  and  difiuse  it ;  and  what  the  late  King  of  Prussia  and  his  coun- 
sellors devised  as  an  instrument  for  checking  the  progress  of  irreligion, 
has  conduced  to  its  further  spread  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 

But  the  principal  element  of  hope  in  Protestant  Germany  is,  un- 
doubtedly, Pietism.  The  great  reform,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Spener  attempted,  and  to  a  certain  extent  brought 
about,  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  has  been  ably  described  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  work  now  translated.  It  was  the  aim  of  Spener  to  in- 
fuse into  that  Church  more  of  the  ethical  element,  in  opposition  to  the 
dry  and  steril  dogmatism  of  its  symbolical  books ;  to  insist  on  the  in- 
ward, moral,  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  man  ;  and  to  reform  discipline 
and  moralsi  in  his  own  religious  community.  He  was  the  first  to  under- 
mine the  authority  of  the  Lutheran  formularies ;  and  thereby  he 
unconsciously  prepared  the  way  for  that  great  revolution  of  Rationalism, 

*  Hanbuch  der  Kirchengetchichte,  fortgetetzt  voa  Ddllinger,  p  90&-7. 
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which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  shattered  to  pieces  the  fabric  of  Lathermn 
orthodoxy.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  Spener^s  disciples  united  with 
those  of  Zinzbndorf,  and  assumed  erer  more  and  more  a  sectarian  char* 
acter;  but  though  discountenanced  and  reprobated  by  the  orthodox 
Lutherans,  they  form,  in  the  words  of  Moehler,  **  the  true  salt  of  their 
Church.** 

In  the  general  shipwreck  of  Protestantism,  visible  in  our  time,  tins 
party  appeared  to  many  to  offer  the  only  plank  of  safety.  And  hence 
their  numbers  have  been  swelled,  and  their  influence  and  importance 
vastly  augmented,  by  the  accession  of  the  most  able  and  learned  Ph>- 
tcstant  theologians,  who,  in  their  war  against  Rationalism,  hare  pot 
forward  the  Fietists  as  the  vanguard.  This  party,  as  now  constituted, 
is  united  rather  by  a  general  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  and 
a  sense  of  piety,  than  by  any  defined  set  of  doctrines.  The  belief  in 
a  supernatural  revelation,  in  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  in  the  prophecies  and  miracles  it  relates,  seems  to  be  the 
only  bond  of  union  ;  for  as  to  special  dogmas  there  is  much  division  of 
opinion  ;*  and  there  are  even  some  Pietists  who  call  in  question  our 
Lord*8  divinity. 

Like  some  of  our  own  Methodists,  they  are  distinguished  for  a  more 
careful  culture  of  the  religious  feelings,  than  the  bulk  of  Protestants ; 
they  are  assiduous  in  prayer  and  in  Bible-reading,  active  in  the  dis- 
semination of  religious  tracts,  and  liberal  in  pecuniary  contributions 
towards  missionary  objects  ;  and  though  much  less  numerous  than  the 
Rationalists,  they  make  up  for  that  deficiency,  by  superiority  of  learning 
and  talents,  greater  energy  of  zeal,  and  higher  moral  worth.  Thought  * 
like  the  English  sectaries  with  whom  I  have  compared  them,  they 
often  evince  a  bitter  sectarian  hostility  to  the  Church ;  yet,  like  them, 
whenever  they  wish  to  excite  a  devotional  feeling  among  their  followers, 
they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  works  of  our  great  divines  and 
ascetical  writers.     The  writings  of  Taulerus,  the  great  mystic  of  the 

*  In  the  intereatinjr  German  work  I  have  already  quoted,  entitled  **  IVoteatantim 
in  its  Self.DiMolution,"  the  divinonf  among  the  Pieti«t  theologians  are  thus  pointed 
out.  **  The  union  between  the  Protestant  theology,  and  the  belief  of  eongregatiofis, 
is  purely  illusiye,  and  the  clergy  have  for  the  most  part  become  utterly  unfit  for  their 
calling.  How  can  they  preach  up  to  their  parishioners  a  faith,  which  they  do  not 
themselves  possess  7  And  when  even  they  have  one,  where  is  the  bond  of  unity  to 
keep  them  together?  Does  not  Neandcr  teach  very  differently  from  Tholuok  7  And 
Tholuck  differently  from  Hengstenbeig  7  And  Hengstenbeig  differently  from 
Krummacher7  And  Krummacher  differently  from  Dr&seke7  And  Dripeke  difier- 
ently  from  Harms  7  And  Harms  differently  from  Ullman  7  And  Ullman  differently 
from  Lflcke  7  And  Lflcke  differently  from  Olshausen  7  And  so  forth.  We 
are  wont  to  speak  of  a  Protestant  Church ;  but  where  is  it  7" 
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fifteen Ih  century,  the  treatises  of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  the  Pensecs  of 
Pascal,  and  the  sermons  of  Massillon,  are  held  by  them  in  great  esti- 
malion.  On  the  whole,  in  the  desolate  waste  of  German  Protestantism, 
this  religious  party  is  like  a  rivulet,  which,  harsh,  bitter,  and  brackish, 
though  its  waters  often  be,  yet  is  cheering  and  refreshing  to  the  eye  of 
the  Christian  observer. 

Yet  among  these  new  religionists  the  same  phenomenon  has  oc- 
curred, which  the  history  of  heretical  sects  has  so  often  exhibited, 
where  reli^ous  enthusiasm  degenerates  after  a  time  into  the  darkest, 
roost  fearful  fanaticism,  and  an  ill-directed  asceticism  sinks  into  the 
most  undisguised  sensuality. 

In  Konigsberg  a  fanatical  sect  sprang  out  of  this  pietistic  ovrement, 
and  which  under  the  name  of  Muckers,  held  errors  not  unlike  those  of 
some  ancient  Gnostics,  and  perpetrated  the  most  shameless  mysteries. 
These  scandalous  scenes,  in  which  together  with  others,  two  Lutheran 
pastors  and  several  persons  of  rank  were  engaged,  drew  down  a  long 
judicial  investigation.  In  Saxony  a  fanatical  pietistic  party,  headed  by 
the  pastor  Stepban,  was  forced  to  emigrate  to  America,  where  after  he 
had  exercised  over  his  followers  the  most  unbounded  despotism  in  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  matters,  and  abused  his  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
the  gratification  of  his  personal  lusts,  the  religious  community  wa^ 
broken  up. 

Swabia  during  the  present  century  has  brought  forth  several  singular 
sects,*  many  members  whereof,  on  emigrating  to  North  America — that 
El  Dorado  of  all  false  religious  enthusiasts — have  boldly  proclaimed  and 
carried  out  their  monstrous  opinions,  preaching  up,  among  other  things, 
the  community  of  goods  and  conununity  of  wives.f 


*  See  Hase  Kirchen^feschichte,  p.  530. 

t  In  the  year  1823,  and  in  a  part  of  Gennan  and  Protestant  Switxerland  mider 
the  influence  of  the  Swabian  piotiats,  a  scene  of  dreadful  religious  fanaticism  occurred, 
which  since  the  seventeenth  ccntuzy  is  perfectly  unparalleled.  The  following  account 
of  it  is  taken  from  the  Church  History  of  a  Protestant  divine.  Dr.  Hase  of  Leipsick. 
**  Margaret  Peter,"  says  he,  **  the  daughter  of  a  peasant  at  Wildenspuch,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Zurich,  had  by  intercourse  with  the  Herm-hutters  and  with  Madame  de 
KrOdener,  been  prepossessed  with  the  idea,  that  she  was  exclusively  charged  with  the 
spiritual  salvation  of  the  world.  Her  tone  of  spiritual  authority  and  decisivencM 
caused  the  pious  folks  of  the  neighbourhood  to  revere  her  as  a  saint ;  and  though  she 
even  fell  into  the  crime  of  adultery,  her  faith  in  her  own  mission  remained  unshaken. 
In  this  feeling  of  her  importance,  she  together  with  her  dbciples  combated  against 
Satan  with  carnal  weapons  ;  she  caused  her  spiritual  sisters  to  be  slain ;  and  pretend, 
ing  to  have  received  a  divine  command  to  sacrifice  Christ  anew  in  her  own  pcrsoo, 
she  let  herself  with  wonderful  endurance  be  crucified,  in  order  to  redeem  many  thou- 
sand souls.** — Hose,  Kirchenge$chicht9,  page  530. 
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Yet  while  the  pseudo- mysticism  of  Protestantism  had  run  into  such 
fearful  aberrations,  Rationalism  still  pursued  her  destructive  career.  In 
the  year  1834,  a  teacher  of  theology  at  Tflbingen,  Dr.  Strauast  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  **  Life  of  Jesus,"  which,  written  with  consi- 
derable learning  and  ingenuity,  and  composed  in  a  tone  of  dogmmtic 
assurance  and  imperturbable  phlegm,  concentrated  in  one  focus,  and 
raised  to  the  most  intense  degree  of  extravagance,  all  the  monstrous 
hypotheses  and  blasphemous  sophisms  put  forth  by  preceding  Rational- 
ists.  Deeply  sunk  as  religious  feeling  and  principle  are  i||  Protestant 
Germany,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  as  the  celebrated  Catholic 
biblical  scholar,  Flug,  observes,  this  work  has  encountered  the  most 
formidable  opposition  among  Protestant  theologians,  and  that  not  a  sin- 
gle eminent  individual  of  their  number  has  entirely  subscribed  to  its 
doctrines.  Yet  this  infamous  book,  for  which  Rationalists  of  a  less  de- 
cided stamp  had  prepared  the  way,  has  wrought  immense  mischief,  and 
precipitated  many,  especially  among  the  Protestant  laity,  into  the 
depths  of  total  unbelief.* 


*  The  theory  of  Straun  if  as  follows  :  without  absolatelj  calling  in  question  the 
existence  of  our  Saviour,  he  asserts  that  the  Gospels  we  now  possess,  were  not  com- 
posed before  the  close  of  the  second  century  ;  and  that  the  life,  ministry,  and  miracles 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  there  recorded,  were  purely  fictitious  representations,  traced  ae- 
cording  to  that  ideal  of  the  Messiah  prevalent  among  the  Jews. 

In  reply  to  this  monstrous  theory,  let  a  few  observations  suffice.  In  the  first  place, 
it  supposes  that  the  writings  of  all  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  contemporaries  or  imme. 
diate  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  which  contain  such  clear  and  numerous  quota- 
tions from  the  Gospels,  and  other  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  were  forgeries 
of  tho  third  century.  Secondly,  it  supposes,  that  the  writings  of  St.  Justin  Martjrr, 
IrenaitUB,  and  others  still  more  abounding  in  sunh  quotations,  were  also  forgeries  of  a 
like,  or  even  later  date.  Thirdly,  that  the  heretical  literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  second  century,  numerous  fragments  whereof  survive  in  the  pages  of  the  early 
Fathers,  and  which  furnishes  such  cogent,  irrefragable,  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
authenticity,  the  genuineness,  and  sometimes  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Four  Gospels 
and  other  New  Testament  scriptures; — that  this  heretical  literature,  I  say,  was  also  an 
orthodox  fabrication  of  the  same  period.  Fourthly,  that  the  work  written  against  the 
Christian  religion  by  the  Pagan  philosopher  Cekus,  about  the  year  176  of  our  era, 
which  admits  the  miracles  of  our  Divine  Lord  as  matters  of  incontestable  notoriety, 
and  refers  to  the  narratives  of  supernatural  events,  contained  in  the  historical  books 
of  Christians,  with  such  distinctness  and  accuracy,  as  to  establish  their  identity  with 
the  Gospels  we  now  possess  ; — that  this  work,  1  say,  composed  by  an  acute,  but  ma- 
ligrnant  enemy  of  our  faith,  was  a  Christian  production  of  a  subsequent  age.  Fifthly, 
that  the  Jewish  Mishna,  compiled  in  the  sec  md  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
which,  while  it  seeks  to  ascribe  to  fantastic  causes  the  miracles  of  Christ,  unequivo- 
cally admits  their  reality  ;  (miracles,  be  it  observed,  the  knowledge  whereof  came 
down  to  the  Jews  of  that  age  by  a  channel  of  tradition  totally  independent  of  Chris- 
tians) that  the  Jewish  Mishna  was  likewise  a  Christian  fabrication.    Sixthly,  that  not 
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Strauss,  deprived  of  his  place  of  private  teacher  of  Protestant  divinity 
in  the  University  of  Tobingen,  was  offered  a  few  years  ago,  by  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  a  theological  chair ; 
but  an  armed  insurrection  of  the  sounder  portion  of  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation prevented  this  outrage  on  Christianity.  In  Halle,  two  years  ago, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  students  presented  a  petition  to  the  government,  that 
a  professorship  should  be  bestowed  on  this  infidel.  In  Holstein,  a  party 
called  **  PhilaJethes,"  and  in  Berlin,  another  denominated  **  Freemen," 
have  severally  formed  leagues  to  renounce  all  show  of  outward  commu- 
nion .with  any  Christian  Church  whatsoever. 

In  the  year  1841,  a  licentiate  of  Protestant  theology  at  the  university 
of  Bonn,  Bruno  Bauer,  published  a  work  entitled,  '*  CriticMPi  on  the 
Evangelical  History  of  the  Synoptics  ;'*  a  work  which  in  lic«nftious  im- 
piety surpassed  even  that  of  Strauss.  The  pantheistic  views  of  Hegel, 
insinuated  in  Strauss's  book,  are  distinctly  avowed  by  Bauer  ;  the  iden- 
tity  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  consciousness  openly  proclaimed — 
and  the  personal  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul  denied.  The  author  then,  absolutely  and  without  restriction,  re- 
jects the  authenticity  and  the  credibility  of  the  whole  Gospel  History. 

The  Prussian  Government,  naturally  conceiving  it  most  absurd  and 
dangerous  that  a  man  holding  such  principles  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main a  teacher  of  divinity,  proposed  to  the  several  Protestant  theologi- 
cal faculties  within  its  dominions  the  two  following  questions  :  ^  What 
point  of  view  does  the  author  of  the  above-mentioned  work  hold  in  re- 
gard to  Christianity,"  and  **  whether  the  Itcentia  docendi  should  be  grant- 
ed to  him  ?"  In  reply  to  the  two  questions  proposed,  the  several  facul- 
ties of  Berlin,  Bonn,  Halle,  Breslau,  Griefswalde,  and  Kccnigsberg, 
have  published  their  opinions ;  and  no  documents  that  have  ever  appear- 
ed  throw  so  clear  and  withal  so  fearful  a  light  on  the  present  state  of 
German  Protestantism.  That  Bauer's  book  is  in  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity is  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  of  Berlin  with  one  exception,  of  the 
entire  Faculty  of  Bonn,  of  that  of  Breslau  with  one  exception,  and  of 
one  half  the  members  in  the  Faculties  of  Griefswalde  and  EcBnigsberg. 

only  did  the  whole  Chrietian  world  at  the  close  of  the  second  a^  receive  as  authen. 
tic  and  divine,  Scriptures  which  were  sporiotis,  but  alio  believe  them  to  have  been  in 
mnivereal  cirndaiion  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeare  before.  Lastly,  that  the  Chrii. 
tian  Church  antedated  her  own  existence  by  a  century  and  a  half,  and  succeeded  in 
enlisting^  in  behalf  of  this  imposture  the  unanimous  assent  not  only  of  her  own  mem. 
bers,  but  of  the  heterodox,  the  Jews,  and  the  Gentiles. 

Such  are  the  preliminary  difficulties  that  encounter  Mr.  Strauss ;  and  when  he  has 
been  clever  enough  to  overcome  these,  his  most  arduous  task  remains ;  for  the  main 
evidences  of  Christianity  would  still  remain  unshaken. 
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That  the  work  is  compatible  with  the  essence  of  Christianity,  though 
opposed  only  to  its  ecclesiastical  development^  is  the  opinioD  of  Professor 
Marheincke  of  Berlin,  Professor  Middiedorpf  of  Bresiau,  and  one  half 
the  members  in  the  Faculties  of  Griefswaldc  and  Kcenigsberg.  As  to 
the  second  question,  whether  the  licentia  docendi  should  be  granted  to 
the  author,  the  opposition  to  Bauer  was  not  quite  so  strong  as  on  the 
first  question.  The  Faculty  of  Bonn,  which  passes  for  the  most  ortho- 
dox in  Protestant  Germany,  made  the  disgraceful  remark,  that  if  Bauer 
were  permitted  to  teach  theology,  there  would  be  no  hindrance  to  any 
member  of  the  Evangelical  Church  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  invoca- 
tion of  saints  and  the  papal  supremacy  I  This,  doubtless,  would  be  a 
great  ni|pfertune  !  But  a  greater  misfortune  it  is,  the  candid  Protes- 
tant Chmlian  will  confess,  to  see  a  theological  faculty,  calling  itself 
Christian,  and  Evangelical  to  boot,  place  doctrines  held  by  the  immense 
majority  of  Christians  on  the  same  level  with  the  grossest  Pan- 
theism !  !"♦ 

Had  the  Prussian  government  proposed  the  aforosaid  questions  to 
some  other  Protestant  faculty,  like  that  of  Tabingen  for  example,  it 
would  have  found  the  majority  of  members  probably  pronounce  a  decla- 
ration in  favour  of  Bauer's  infamous  book ;  for  the  majority  are  there 
pantheistic.  These  dreadful  doctrines  have  obtained  alarming  currency 
among  the  junior  members  of  the  theological^  as  well  as  philosophical 
faculties  at  several  Protestant  universities. 

Thus  have  I  tracked  the  restless  spirit  of  negation  through  all  its  la- 
byrinths for  the  last  hundred  years.  We  have  seen  it  first  question  the 
genuineness  of  certain  passages  and  books  of  Scripture  ;  next  reject  the 
theory  of  Divine  inspiration ;  then  deny  the  authenticity  of  several  of 
the  Apostolic  Epistles,  and  even  Gospeb  ;  and  afterwards  subvert,  one 
after  another,  all  the  Christian  dogmas  that  the  elder  Protestantism  had 
retained  ;  till  at  last  it  has  reached  the  ultimate  term  of  folly  and  wick- 
edness, and  proclaimed  the  essential  identity  of  the  Divine  and  the  hu- 
man consciousness. 

As  the  old  orthodox  Lutherans  gave  way  to  the  Rationalists  of  the 
school  of  Semler,  and  these  again  to  Ike  Rationalists  represented  by 
Wegscheider  and  Paulus,  so  the  latter  are  now,  by  many  of  the  rising 
generation,  forsaken  for  the  Mythic  divines,  as  Strauss  and  his  followers 
are  denominated. 

Melancholy  as  is  the  picture  which  has  here  been  drawn  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  Protestant  Germany,  let  not  the  reader  suppose,  that  all 


*  See  *'  Gutachten  der  Evangelisch  theologiBchen  Facult&ten  dcr  rreuasichen 
Univertit&ten  aber  Bruuo  Bau^.**     Berlin,  1849. 
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hi^pe^  of  a  religious  regeneration  there  are  utterly  extinct.  The  remark- 
able reaction*  headed  by  her  most  distinguished  spirits,  in  favour  of  more 
Christian  views,  he  has  already  had  occasion  to  observe.  A  far  more 
favourable  sign,  is  that  never  intermitting  stream  of  conversions,  that 
for  the  last  forty  years  has  set  in  towards  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
which  every  year  sees  flow  on  with  a  more  rapid  tide,  and  in  a  more 
expansive  course. 

If  among  the  middle  and  the  lower  ranks  of  societ}*,  conversions  be 
not  near  so  numerous,  relatively  to  the  population,  as  in  Holland  and 
in  our  own  country,  yet  in  the  upper  and  more  cultivated  classes,  they 
were,  until  very  lately,  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence.  Germany 
is  peculiarly  circumstanced.  There  are  vast  districts  in  tlie  north, 
where  a  Catholic  priest  and  Catholic  chapel  are  objects  as  rare  as  in 
North  Wales ;  and  unfortunately,  in  several  of  those  provinces,  like 
Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  where  the  two  Churches  come  in  contact,  the 
loose  opinions  and  disedifying  conduct,  which  until  very  lately  were 
very  generally  prevalent  among  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  not  of  course 
calculated  to  raise  their  Church  in  the  estimation  of  Protestants.  In 
other  parts,  like  the  Rhenish  province,  Westphalia,  Bavaria,  Silesia,  and 
parts  of  Austria — districts  where  new  elements  of  religious  life  are  fer* 
menting  through  the  whole  Catholic  population,  conversions  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  are  annually  on  the  increase.* 

But  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  that  perplexes  Protestant  Ger- 
many— the  return  to  a  higher  religious  life,  whereof  she  seems  to  have 
a  dim  anticipation — and  whereof  so  many  noble  individual  examples 
seem  to  be  the  necessary  forerunners — the  solution  of  this  great  pro- 
blem, I  say,  mainly  depends  on  the  moral  regeneration  of  Catholic  Ger* 
many  herself;  and  this  leads  me  to  the  second  part  of  this  historical 
sketch,  wherein  I  propose  briefly  to  describe  the  destinies  of  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  Church  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

Catholic  Germany,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century t 
had  opposed  with  so  much  energy  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  sank 
after  the  great  convulsions  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  into  a  state  of 
moral  and  intellectual  languor*  that  lasted  for  the  period  of  a  hundred 
years.  Under  the  auspices  of  Catholic  prelates,  however,  many  lauda- 
ble attempts  were  made  in  that  interval  to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  Pro- 
testants with  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  Protestant  princes,  such  as  the 
Landgrave  Ernest  of  Hesse,  Frederick  of  Brunswick,  Duke  of  Hanover, 


*  For  instance,  in  the  hercditaiy  states  of  Austria,  czclosivo  of  Hunfi^ary,  though 
the  Protestant  population  lies  thinly  scattered,  five  hundred  and  fortj^ight  persons  of 
various  ranks  were  in  the  year  1840  converted  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
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Frederick  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Alexander,  Duke  of  Wur* 
temberg,  were  successively  admitted  into  her  commnnion. 

The  number  of  ecclesiastical  principalities  in  Germany,  though  on 
the  whole  conducive  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  people,  were  in  a 
spiritual  point  of  view  attended  with  great  disadvantages.  The  pre- 
lates, too  exclusively  engaged  with  cares  of  state,  often  entirely  aban- 
doned  to  their  coadjutors  the  spiritual  administration  of  their  dioceses  ; 
and  there  were  instances  in  the  last  century,  where  the  character  of  the 
bishop  seemed  entirely  merged  in  that  of  the  prince.* 

That  a  certain  share  of  political  power  and  influence  is  necessary  to 
the  episcopacy,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  interests  of  religion  and 
morality,  as  well  as  of  the  Church's  proprietary  rights — for  the  conser- 
vation of  order,  and  the  promotion  of  popular  freedom,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted.  That,  moreover,  the  temporal  sovereignty  enjoy* 
ed  by  the  Holy  See  was  a  means  devised  by  Divine  Providence  for  pre- 
serving intact  its  spiritual  independence,  the  most  superficial  glance 
over  the  page  of  history  may  suffice  to  convince  us.  But  whether  in 
bishoprics,  where  independence  is  not  of  the  same  vital  importance ; 
which  possess  not  the  same  promise  of  indefectibility  and  Divine  assis- 
tance, and  consequently  are  devoid  of  the  same  guarantees  against  the 
abuses  and  dangers  attendant  on  the  possession  of  secular  power,  such 
extensive  political  jurisdiction  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
is  a  matter  exceedingly  questionable. 

It  was  not  so  much,  however,  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pre- 
lates, as  the  too  exclusively  aristocratic  composition  of  the  capitular 
bodies,  that  operated  so  prejudicially  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church. 
The  priesthood,  as  it  holds  the  office  of  mediator  between  all  ranks  of 
society,  should  itself  represent  the  blending  of  all  classes  ;  and  as  nobi* 
lity  is  calculated  to  infuse  into  it  moderation  of  temper  and  dignity  of 
habits,  so  the  commonalty  pours  into  it  a  perpetual  stream  of  energy, 
talent,  and  popular  sympathy.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
the  noblest  example  has  ever  been  set  by  Rome,  whose  Sacred  College 


*  An  anecdote,  Qlostrative  of  the  obtervation  in  the  text,  ii  related  of  one  of  the 
^ctore  of  Majence  in  the  last  century.  Passing  in  his  carria^  one  day  throngh  the 
streets  of  his  capital,  he  saw  a  man  taken  suddenly  very  ill.  He  stopped  his  carriage, 
and  bade  his  footman  fetch  a  clergyman  from  a  ncigfabounng  church ;  and  seemed 
totally  to  forget  that  he  himself  was  invested  with  powers  to  render  the  poor  man 
spiritual  aid. 

Yet  there  were  other  ecclesiastical  potentates  (and  among  these  the  Princcbishops 
of  Wftrzburg,)  who  to  tl»e  last  remained  true  to  the  spirit  of  their  sacred  profession, 
and  spent  their  ample  revenues  in  promoting  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  moral 
and  temporal  well-being  of  their  subjects. 
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has  in  every  age  been  open  to  virtue  and  merit,  in  the  humblest,  as  well 
as  in  the  highest  ranks  of  life  ;  and  where  it  has  so  often  happened,  as 
even  at  this  moment  is  the  case,  that  .the  son  of  a  peasant  sits  clad  in 
the  Roman  purple  by  the  side  of  a  brother  of  the  first  Christian 
emperor. 

The  members  of  the  German  Chapters,  thus  exclusively  composed, 
were  too  oAen  listless  and  given  up  to  ease,  indifferent  to  literature^ 
little  concerned  about  the  great  objects  and  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
evincing  activity  only  in  the  obscure  intrigues  that  preceded  and  ac- 
companied the  election  of  a  bishop. 

If  we  except  the  laudable  labours  of  the  Benedictines,  and  the  ex* 
cellent  writings  of  the  Brothers  Walenburg,  the  theological  literature 
of  that  period  was  mostly  confined  to  petty  polemical  skirmishes ;  while 
in  the  schools,  divinity,  finding  few  able  expositors,  was  taught  in  the 
most  dry,  tasteless,  and  mechanical  manner. 

But  in  the  reign  of  the  excellent  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  a  better 
spirit  arose.  Popular  education  was  considerably  extended,  the  theolo- 
gical schools  underwent  great  improvements ;  and  the  method  of  in- 
struction then  adopted  has  been  found  so  excellent,  as  to  be  ever  since 
retained.  Towards  the  close  of  this  reign,  however,  the  Jansenists 
became  active  and  influential ;  a  spirit  of  unworthy  distrust  towards 
the  Holy  See  began  to  display  itself;  the  odious  placet  on  all  papal 
bulls  was,  in  imitation  of  France,  established ;  and  the  evil  genius,  that 
so  often  blighted  all  salutary  reforms  in  the  eighteenth  century,  here 
again  exerted  its  baneful  influence. 

Those  principles  of  hostility  to  papal  and  episcopal  power,  which 
characterized  the  French  Jansenists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
distracted  and  convulsed  the  Gallican  Church,  at  the  moment  when  she 
needed  all  her  combined  energies  and  resources  in  order  to  resist  un- 
belief, found  their  way  into  Catholic  Germany  ;  where  the  relaxation 
of  discipline,  and  the  growing  lukewarmness  among  a  large  portion  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  presented  a  too  favourable  soil  to  the  growth  of 
such  principles.  They  found  an  organ  and  defender  in  John  Nicholas 
von  Uontheim,  suflfragan  bishop  to  the  Elector  of  Treves,  who  under 
the  name  of  Febronius,  published,  in  the  year  1763,  a  work  against  the 
authority  of  the  iIol>  See,  under  the  pretence  that  by  the  depression 
of  prerogatives  peculiarly  odious  to  Protestants,  the  return  of  the  latter 
to  the  Catholic  Church  might  be  more  easily  brought  about.  '*  Hence 
he  asserted,"  says  Dr.  Dollinger,  **  that  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
is  not  monarchical,  that  it  was  not  Christ,  but  the  Church,  that  had  con- 
ferred on  the  Roman  pontifis  the  supremacy;  that  the  pope  haSf 
indeed,  an  authority  over  all  Churches,  but  no  proper  jurisdiction ;  that 
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his  guperiority  amoDg  bishops  is  no  more  than  the  precedency  allotted 
to  the  president  or  speaker  of  a  parliament ;  and  that  he  can  indeed 
make  laws,  but  that  they  receive  a  binding  force  only  through  the 
mnanimous  adhesion  of  all  bishops.'*'^  The  author,  mQreover«  counseUed 
princes  to  hold  back  the  papal  bulls,  in  order  to  impede  the  intercourse 
of  their  Churches  with  Rome,  and  thereby  to  force  the  latter  into  con- 
cessions ;  and  also,  with  the  advice  of  their  prelates,  to  take  in  hand 
the  reforoA  of  those  national  Churches.  This  work,  condemned  by  the 
Holy  See,  and  proscribed  by  several  German  bishops,  called  forth  able 
replies  from  several  distinguished  divines  of  Grermany  and  Italy.  Yet 
the  principles  it  inculcated,  exercised  for  a  long  time  a  most  fatal  influ* 
ence  over  public  opinion,  passed  into  the  teaching  of  the  theological 
schools,  furnished  the  secular  power  with  most  formidable  weapons 
against  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  led  to  the  degradation  and 
oppression  of  the  German  clergy. 

While  such  principles  were  leading  minds  astray,  a  prince  arose, 
who  was  destined  to  enforce  them  in  public  life,  and,  by  his  great 
power,  give  to  them  the  most  fatal  extension  and  diffusion.  Imbued 
with  the  maxims  of  this  insidious  Jansenism,  as  well  as  with  many  of 
tlie  false  principles  of  Illuminism ;  vainy  frivolous,  and  egotistical,  yet 
not  devmd  of  benevolent  feelings,  the  perverted  philanthropy  of  the 
emperor  Joseph  was  the  curse  of  his  subjects.  While  with  the  view 
of  improving  the  happiness  of  his  people,  he  ventured  on  crude,  pre-* 
cipitate,  violent  political  reforms,  that  often  infringed  on  their  Uberties, 
violated  their  ancient  customs,  and  were  repugnant  to  their  feelings : 
his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  that  originated  likewise  in  a  true  or  affected 
seal  for  the  advancement  of  piety,  were  still  more  unsuccessful.  True 
to  the  counseb  of  Febronius,  he  prescribed  by  ordinance  the  royal  placet 
as  a  necessary  condition  to  the  reception  of  all  papal  bulls,  whether  of  a 
doctrinal  or  a  disciplinary  kind,  forbade  recurrence  to  Rome  in  all  mat- 
ters, and  took  upon  himself  to  transfer  the  right  of  giving  dispensations, 
in  matrimonial  cases,  from  the  Holy  See  to  the  bishops  of  his  own  do* 
minions.  He  next  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  heads  of 
religious  houses  within  his  states  and  their  superiors  at  Rome ;  pro* 
scribed  all  the  contemplative  orders,  and  tolerated  none  but  those  dedi* 
cated  to  the  care  of  souls,  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  the  instruction 
<yf  youth  ;  and  at  last,  with  few  exceptions,  dissolved  all  the  monasteries, 
confiscated  their  property,  and  applied  it  to  the  endowment  of  parishes, 
the  foundation  of  schools,  and  the  building  of  barracks.  His  reforming 
seal  was  then  exerted  on  the  public  liturgy  and  worship,  where  the 
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innovarions  he  introduced  attested  at  oace  the  littleness  of  his  mind 
Und  his  reckless  arrogance.  The  numerous  confraternities  devoted  to 
exercised  of  piety,  and  the  spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy,  this 
ruthless  enemy  of  the  Church  abolished  alsa  The  education  of  clerical 
students  was  withdrawn  from  the  eye  of  the  bishops ;  episcopal  autho- 
rity was  everywhere  invaded ;  those  prelates  who  resisted  the  impious 
innovations  of  the  emperor,  were,  by  his  agents,  held  up  to  odium  and 
tM>ntempt ;  and  writings  more  or  less  openly  directed  against  the  dis- 
cipline, the  constitution,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church,  were 
encouraged  and  circulated  by  the  government.  He  proclaimed  the 
dissolubility  of  the  nuptial  tie,  before  the  civil  tribunals ;  and  while  he 
thus  undermined  the  constitution  of  the  family,  as  established  by 
Christianity,  he  thereby,  to  a  certain  extent,  severed  the  connexion 
between  Church  and  State.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  he  would  fain 
have  abolished,  but  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Austrian  prelates. 

The  venerable  pontiff  Pius  VL  crosses  the  Alps  to  check  the  giddy, 
infatuated  empercff  in  his  headlong  course.  His  remonstrances,  ex- 
hortations, and  prayers  &re  unavailing;  till  the  loud  murmurs  of 
Austria,  the  menacing  attitude  of  Hungary,  and  the  open  revolt  of 
Flanders,  rouse  the  monarch  from  his  illusion.  He  lived  to  see,  in 
part,  the  futility  of  his  efforts ;  but  his  career  was  terminated  before  he 
could  consummate  the  schism  in  Austria. 

The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  this  imperial  revolutionist  well  deserves 
our  consideration,  because  it  has  been  the  main  source  of  all  the  evils 
that  for  the  last  fifly  years  have  afflicted  the  German  Church.     Those 
prelates  who  had  encouraged  this  monarch  in  his  encroachments  on 
the  papal  power,  lived  to  become  the  victims  of  that  policy ; — the  blow 
levelled  at  a  higher  authority  recoiled  on  themselves  ;  their  jurisdiction 
was  soon  infringed,  trampled  on,  and  despised ;  and  experience  proved 
on  this,  as  on  so  many  former  occasions,  that  the  safest  bulwark  of  na- 
tional Churches,  against  the  assaults  of  the  secular  power,  is  in  their 
firm  adherence  to  the  Apostolic  See.     In  the  suppression  of  monas* 
teries,  Joseph  H.  was  doubtless  an  unconscious  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  high  retributive  Justice,  for  the  chastisement  of  declining  piety  and 
relaxing  zeal.     Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  abolition  of  those  institutes 
left  an  irreparable  void  in  society.     In   directing  their  first  attacks 
against  the  contemplatwe  orders,  the  revolutionists  of  the  last,  as  of  the 
present  century,  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  monastic  life.     For  all 
outward  energy, — all  zealous  manifestations  of  love  for  God  and  our 
neighbour, — all  heroic  exercises  of  works  of  mercy,  spiritual  and  cor- 
poral,— have  tkeir  fiMiiidati<m  in  prayer  and  heavenly  contemplation, 
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which  form  the  basis  of  all  religious  communities,  though  in  some  the 
exercise  be  more  rigidly  prescribed,  and  more  prominently  practised, 
than  in  others. 

The  fountains  of  education  were  now  often  poisoned :  the  instruction 
of  youth,  wrested  from  the  h&nds  of  the  vigilant  guardians  of  virtuei 
was  entrusted  to  men  devoid  of  the  same  guarantees,  or  even  the 
avowed  partisans  of  schismatical  and  irreligious  principles ;  while  in 
the  duties  of  the  sacred  ministry,  in  the  care  of  the  infirm,  and  in  the 
relief  and  education  of  the  poor,  the  secular  clergy  lost  often  zealous 
co-operators,  and  admirable  modeb  in  the  path  of  virtue. 

The  suppression  of  the  religious  confraternities  was  also  a  most  fatal 
blow  to  the  cause  of  public  virtue.  These  admirable  sodalities  foster 
faith  and  piety  among  their  members,  inspire  deeds  of  benevolence, 
keep  up  a  holy  concord  among  citizens  of  all  classes,  and  are  to  laymen 
(even  such  as  are  not  therein  enrolled)  what  religious  orders  are  to  the 
secular  clergy, — perpetual  incentives  to  the  practice  of  the  higher  vir- 
tues. The  destruction  of  these  pious  brotherhoods  was  followed,  in 
Vienna,  by  the  establishment  of  various  societies  f^r  the  promotion  of 
worldly  gaieties  and  profane  amusements.  So  indestructible  is  the 
spirit  of  association  in  the  mind  of  man  ! 

The  elaborate  despotism  which  Joseph  had  contrived  for  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Church,  though  modified  by  his  successors,  has  long  con- 
tinued to  enervate  episcopal  authority,  to  check  the  zeal  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  to  thwart  the  efiforts  and  weaken  the  influence  of  those  religious 
orders  that  were  originally  retained,  or  have  since  been  restored,  and  to 
dry  up,  among  the  people,  many  springs  of  spiritual  life. 

The  spirit  of  distrust  and  alienation  towards  the  Holy  See,  inspired 
by  the  writings  of  Febronius,  and  encouraged  by  the  legislation  of 
Joseph  II.,  finds  still,  unhappily,  its  adherents  among  a  portion  of  the 
Austrian  priesthood,  and  a  largo  body  of  the  civil  functionaries ;  while 
in  some  other  parts  of  Germany,  that  spirit  terminated  in  the  open  pro- 
fession of  schismatical  principles. 

Lastly,  the  sacrilegious  spoliation  of  monastic  property  on  the  part 
of  this  emperor,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  a  licentious, 
irreligious  press,  coupled  with  his  avowed  contempt  for  all  ancient  cus- 
toms, |)opular  franchises  and  liberties,  and  the  prescriptive  rights  of  civil 
corporations,  led  to  the  loss  of  his  Belgian  provinces,  facilitated  the 
triumph  of  the  arms  and  the  principles  of  French  Jacobinism,  and  the 
conHu<iuent  dismemberment  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  brought  about 
thut  long  train  of  calamities,  disgraces,  and  humiliations,  that  Austria 
was  destined  to  endure. 

While  the  head  of  the  empire  was  thus  waging  war  against  the 
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Charch,  she  received  severe  blows  from  those  who  were  her  natural 
protectors  and  defenders.  The  extensive  jurisdiction,  which  for  two 
centuries  the  papal  nuncios  had  exercised  in  Germany,  and  which  had 
been  conferred  on  them  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Reforma* 
tion,  now  irritated  the  jealousy  of  some  German  prelates^  and  rendered 
them,  in  the  general  religious  laxity  of  the  age,  but  too  well  disposed  to 
lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  dootrines  of  Febronius«  Imbued  to  a  certain 
extent  with  those  opinions,  and  spurred  on  by  the  counsels  and  example 
of  Joseplh  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors  of  Mayence,  Treves,  and 
Cologne,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  met  in  the  year 
1786,  at  the  baths  of  Ems,  and  there  framed  a  series  of  articles,  called 
the  twenty-six  points^  insulting  to  the  dignity,  and  derogatory  to  the 
rights,  of  the  Holy  See.  They  were  to  the  effect,  that  episcopal  juris* 
diction  should  be  freed  from  those  restraints,  whereby  recurrence  to 
Rome  18  rendered  necessary  ;  that  the  right  of  dispensation  in  matri> 
monial  cases,  down  to  the  second  degree,  belonged  of  right  to  bishops ; 
that  all  papal  bulls  and  breves  must  first  be  sanctioned  by  the  accept^ 
ance  of  the  bishops ;  that  annats  and  dues  for  the  reception  of  palliums 
be  abolished,  and  an  equitable  tax  substituted ;  that  in  cases  of  appeal 
the  pope  must  select  judices  in  partibus^  or  leave  them  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  provincial  council ;  and  that  the  prelates,  when  restored 
to  the  possession  of  their  original  rights,  would  undertake  a  reform  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline. 

These  articles,  some  whereof  struck  at  the  essentiid  rights  of  the 
papal  power,  others  at  long-established  usages,  sanctioned  by  the  autho- 
rity or  practice  of  the  Church,  were  strenuously  resisted  by  several 
German  prelates,  as  well  as  the  Pope's  nuncio  at  Cologne^  The  next 
year,  the  parties  themselves,  who  had  been  implicated  in  these  proceed* 
ings,  revoked,  in  a  formal  address  to  the  pope,  the  obnoxious  articles; 
but  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  scandal  and  mischief  of 
such  declarations  are  immediately  removed  by  a  retractation. 

At  the  moment  when  these  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  disor* 
ganizing  principles  into  the  German  Church,  infidelity  was  not  behind 
IB  the  concoction  of  heb  own  schemes.  Weishaupt,  a  professor  at  the 
Bavarian  university  of  Ingolstadt,  entered,  as  I  before  observed,  into 
close  communication  and  confederacy  with  Nicolai,  who,  in  the  north 
of  Grermany,  was  actively  diffusing  the  principles  of  irreligion.  The 
former  founded,  in  the  year  1776,  the  order  of  the  Illuminati,  which 
was  destined  to  propagate  the  atheistic  and  antisocial  principles  of  the 
French  Encyclopedists,  through  the  mysterious  forms  and  agency  of 
masonic  lodges.  The  founder  and  first  members  of  this  destructive 
order  were  even  more  fl;y8tematic  in  their  schemes,  and  more  crafty 
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in  the  execution  of  them,  thai  the  iniideb  of  France.  A  well-inforniecl 
eye-witness  of  the  time  says  :  ^^The  illuminati  undertake  to  give  eccle« 
siastics  to  the  Church,  counsellors  to  sovereigns,  tutors  to  princes^ 
teachers  to  universities,  nay,  even  commanders  to  the  imperial 
fortresses."  This  formidable  association  was,  indeed,  broken  up  by 
the  energy  of  the  elector,  Carl  Theodore ;  but  its  principles  to  a  certain 
extent  survived,  and  wrought  great  mischief  in  Bavaria  and  other  parts 
of  Catholic  Germany. 

In  this  state  of  things  did  the  French  revolution  surprise  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  Catholic  Grermany.  A  clergy  partly  relaxed  in  discipline,  and 
tainted  with  Febroaian  doctrines,^ts  better  members  often  thwarted 
by  the  despotic  control  of  the  state,  in  their  zealous  efforts  for  the 
maintenance  of  faith  and  piety ;  a  nobility  in  part  corrupted  by  the 
irreligious  literature  of  France  and  the  rationalist  philosophy  of  Nor-* 
thern  Germany ;  a  third  estate  in  many  instances  perverted  by  doc- 
trines openly  proclaimed  from  many  university-chairs,  or  secretly  in- 
culcated in  the  lodges  of  the  illuminati  r— all  these  were  social  elements 
ill  calculated  to  encounter  the  shock  of  the  moral  and  physical  energies 
of  revolutionary  France. 

To  these  causes  of  moral  debility,  others  of  a  political  nature  must  be 
added. 

The  political  absolutism,  which  from  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV«  had 
become  so  predominant  in  France,  in  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  in  Germany  (for  here  many  remi\ants  of  ancient  freedom 
survived),  powerfully  contributed  to  bring  about  the  great  popular  com' 
motion  which  now  shook  Europe  to  its  centre.  In  the  first  place,  by 
detaching  the  nobles  from  the  sphere  of  their  local  power  and  influence, 
this  political  system  drew  them  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation,  so  often 
incident  to  a  court  life,  and  thereby  rendered  them  more  obnoxious  to 
the  irreligious  phik)sophy  of  the  day,  that  ministered  to  sensuality* 
Secondly,  by  excluding  them  as  a  body  from  a  participation  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs,  it  rendered  them  frivolous,  inexperienced,  ready 
to  concur  in  any  hollow  sophism,  or  adopt  any  rash,  crude  expedient, 
suggested  or  put  forth  by  political  innovators.  Thirdly,  it  exposed  the 
aristocracy  to  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  middle  classes,  who  were  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  surviving  distinctions  and  privi* 
leges,  when  they  no  longer  beheld  the  corresponding  exercise  of  power^ 

Lastly,  the  middle  classes  themselves,  deprived  of  their  old,  sound, 
historical,  legitimate  Uberties,  were  the  more  prone  to  run  after  the  illu^ 
sive  meteor  of  a  false,  pernicious,  abstract  freedom.  In  a  word,  the 
solitary  column  of  royalty,  unaided  by  the  pilasters  of  nobility,  and  the 
strong  battresses  of  democracy,  was  found  incapable  of  sustaining  tbe 
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whole  weight  of  the  social  edifice.  Such  were  some  of  the  evils  that 
the  modern  system  of  political  absolutism  brought  on  Church  and 
State :  and  though  by  no  means  the  chief,  it  was  certainly  one  of  the 
great  concurrent  causes  of  that  mighty  revolution,  which  darkened  and 
convulsed  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century^  and  the  last  shocks 
whereof  we  are  ever  and  anon  doomed  to  feeh 

The  divine  Nemesis  now  stretched  forth  His  hand  against  devoted 
Germany,  and  chastised  her  rulers  and  her  people  for  the  sins  and  trans* 
gressions  of  many  successive  generations.  Like  those  wild  son*  of  the 
desert,  whom,  in  the  seventh  century,  heaven  let  loose  to  punish  the  de* 
generate  Christians  of  the  east,  the  new  Islamite  hordes  of  revc^utionary 
France  were  permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to  spread  through  Ger- 
many, as  through  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  terror  and  desolation. 
What  shall  I  say  of  the  endless  evils  that  accompanied  and  followed 
the  march  of  her  armies  ?  The  desolation  of  provinces, — the  plunder 
of  cities,— >the  spoliation  of  Church  propertj', — -the  desecration  of  altars, 
—the  proscription  of  the  virtuous, — the  exaltation  of  the  unworthy 
members  of  society, — the  horrid  mwnmeries  of  irreligion  practised  in 
many  of  the  conquered  cities,— tb<?  degradation  of  life, — and  the  profa* 
nation  of  death  ; — such  were  tba  calamities  that  marked  the  course  of 
these  devastating  hosts.  And  yet  the  evils  inflicted  by  Jacobin  Franco 
were  less  intense  and  less  f>ermanent,  than  those  exercised  by  her  le* 
gislation*  In  politics,  tke  expulsion  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  electors, 
who,  if  they  had  somecimes  given  in  to  the  false  spirit  of  the  age,  had 
ever  been  the  mildes/  and  most  benevolent  of  rulers, — the  proscription 
of  a  nobility,  tha^  had  ever  lived  in  the  kindliest  relations  with  its  te- 
nantry,-—and  OP  the  ruins  of  old  aristocratic  and  municipal  institutions, 
that  had  longr  guarded  and  sustained  popular  freedom,  a  coarse,  levelling 
tyranny,  sometimes  democratic,  sometimes  imperial,  established  ; — ^in 
the  Church,  the  oppression  of  the  priesthood, — a  heartless  religious  in* 
differentism,  undignified  even  by  attempts  at  philosophic  speculation, 
propagated  and  encouraged ;-— and  through  the  poisoned  channels  of 
education,  the  taint  of  infidelity  transmitted  to  generations  yet  unborn ; 
—-such  were  the  evils  that  followed  the  establishment  of  the  French 
domination  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Germany.  Doubtless, 
through  the  all- wise  dispensations  of  that  Providence,  who  bringeth 
good  out  of  evil,  this  fearful  revolution  has  partly  become,  and  will  yet 
further  become,  the  occasion  of  the  moral  and  social  regeneration  of 
Europe.  It  was  thus  Protestantism  gave  occasion  to  the  reform  of 
manners  instituted  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  both  instances,  the 
regeneration  was  brought  about  in  utter  opposition  to  the  principles  of 
Che  revolution  that  furnished  occasion  for  reform. 
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By  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  and  a  corresponding  decree  of  th^ 
imperial  diet,  in  1 803,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  ceded  to  France.  In 
order  to  indemnify  the  secular  princes, who  thereby  lost  their  territorial  poe* 
sessions,  all  the  ecclesiastical  electorates,  principalities,  and  landed  pro* 
perty  of  bishoprics,  abbies,  convents,  chapters,  and  other  ecclesiastical  cor« 
porations  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  were  given  up  to  them. 
Thus  did  all  the  secular  pomp  and  temporal  grandeur  of  the  German 
Church  perish  with  that  holy  Roman  empire,  which  had  risen,  and  for  so 
many  nges  grown  up,  under  her  auspices,  and  which  had  imparted  to  her, 
in  turn,  so  much  power  and  dignity.  The  monasteries  and  convents 
were  almost  everywhere  suppressed,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  their 
inmates  reduced  to  a  paltry  pittance,  which  was  often  but  irregularly 
paid.  The  chapterv  also  were  despoiled,  their  promised  endowments 
withheld  ;  and  while  their  members  died  one  after  the  other,  the  bishops 
were  left  without  adviser*  and  co-operators.  The  episcopal  sees  them* 
selves  were  arbitrarily  brok^^n  up,  contracted,  or  extended  in  their  di- 
mensions ;  and  as  their  occupants  died  off,  or  resigned,  from  age  or 
other  circumstances,  they  were  reylaced  by  vicars  apostolic,  who,  with, 
out  the  same  influence  or  authority,  were  incapable  of  repressing  the 
abuses,  or  coping  with  the  evils  of  tht  time.  Every  impediment  was 
opposed  to  a  free  intercourse  between  the  episcopacy  and  the  Holy 
See ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  was  subjected  to  the  odious 
shackles  of  a  jealous  legislation.  Eccle8iastV!al  seminaries  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  not  restored  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
for  training  up  a  pious  priesthood  was  neglected.  Altars  and  churches 
were  despoiled,  and  pious  and  charitable  foundaiv>ns  misapplied  or 
squandered  away.*  Principles  of  irreligion,  propagated  by  the  press,  or 
from  the  university-chair,  met  with  secret  encouragement  or  passive 
connivance  from  several  governments;  the  popular  aM  grammar 
schools  were  often  entrusted  to  teachers  totally  devoid  of  religion  ;  and 
in  Bavaria  especially,  the  profligate  ministry  of  Count  von  Mongelas 
left  no  measure  untried,  in  order  to  obliterate  religion  from  the  hearts 
of  a  most  Catholic  people. 

To  these  calamities,  under  which  the  Church  of  Germany  groaned^ 
we  must  add  the  many  and  various  evils  attendant  on  the  campaigns  of 
Napoleon, — that  often  partook  of  the  sacrilegious  and  atrocious  charac* 
ter  of  the  first  revolutionary  wars  ;  the  general  prostration  of  moral  and 
intellectual  energy,  that  foreign  dominion  engenders ;  and  the  demo- 
ralizing eflfects  that  follow  the  arbitrary  transfer  of  countries  or  provin* 

*  See  Alzog't  Church  History  (in  Grennan},p.  659  ;  kc  also  the  Protestant  IIase*t 
Church  History,  p.  505. 
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ces  from  one  ruler  to  another  ;  the  dissolution  of  the  sacred  ties  of 
nationality,  and  the  breaking  up  of  old  hereditary  attachments. 

Yet  the  hour  of  liberation  for  Germany  and  Europe  at  last  sounded. 
'^  That  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  as  Gorres  once  called  Napo- 
leon, who  had  been  raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  to  chastise  (in  the 
words  of  Dryden)  *'  a  lubrique  and  adulterate  generation/'  had  now 
accomplished  his  mission  of  terror,  and  amid  the  exultations  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  was  himself  caught  in  the  toils  which  his  ambition  had  laid 
for  others. 

On  the  restoration  of  general  peace,  in  1814,  the  several  German 
governments  saw  the  necessity  of  co-operating  with  the  Holy  See,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  organization.  In  the  year 
1817,  Bavaria  entered  into  a  concordat  with  the  Pope;  and,  after  long 
negotiations,  Prussia,  Hanover,  Wtirtemberg,  Baden,  and  the  other  minor 
states,  followed  her  example.  Tlie  stipulations  in  these  several  concor- 
dats were  tolerably  favourable  to  the  Church  ;  but  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances only  were  they  honestly  carried  out.  The  virtuous  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Francis,  strove  to  negotiate  with  the  Papal  See  a  concordat, 
whereby  the  many  evils  engendered  by  Joseph's  policy  might  be  re- 
/moved  :  but  owing  to  the  fatal  influence  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church, 
this  godly  work  was  not  accomplished. 

It  was  the  great  merit  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  that  he  relaxed  the 
severity  of  his  predecessor's  legislation  in  regard  to  the  Church  ;  dis- 
countenanced  impiety  ;  restored  several  religious  orders,  and  mitigated 
the  harsh,  despotic  laws  respecting  the  spiritual  government  and  tem- 
poral administration  of  others,  that  had  been  retained  ;  placed  every 
department  of  education  in  closer  connexion  with  the  Church ;  and 
generally  nominated  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
functions,  men  of  orthodoxy,  zeal,  and  learning.  In  Bavaria,  the 
Church  languished  in  a  miserable  condition,  until  the  year  1S25,  when 
the  present  enlightened  sovereign  ascended  the  throne.  He  has  made 
it  his  duty  to  heal  his  country's  wounds,  by  restoring  to  religion  her 
salutary  influence.  Ho  has  appointed  men  of  eminent  learning  and 
piety  to  the  episcopal  sees  ;  reformed  the  establishments  of  public  edu- 
cation ;  revived  several  religious  orders  of  either  sex ;  encouraged  all 
institutions  of  piety  and  charity  ;  and  laboured  to  bring  about  a  holy 
union  between  the  Church  and  art  and  science.  Under  his  auspices, 
Catholic  science  has  reached  a  magnificent  pitch  of  development ;  and 
religious  art — and  especially  painting — ^has  achieved  wonders  unex- 
ampled since  the  days  of  Perugino,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Raphael. 

In  Prussia,  and  the  other  German  states  ruling  over  a  Catholic  popu- 
lation, the  Church,  after  the  so-called  restoration  of  1814,  had  to  encoun- 
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tcr  a  loDg  succession  of  secret  intrigues,  odious  machinations,  and  vexa- 
tious oppressions.  At  times,  the  independence  of  canonical  election 
was  violated  ;  at  others,  bishoprics  were  kept  vacant ;  and  almost  al- 
ways, by  (he  influence  of  the  state,  men  noted  for  subserviency  of  cha- 
racter, or  labouring  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  were  promoted  to  the 
episcopal  oflice.  Papal  bulls,  even  on  doctrinal  matters,  were  for  years 
held  back  by  many  of  these  governments  :  episcopal  authority,  in  WOr- 
tc^mberg  more  especially,  was,  and  is  still,  shackled  by  the  most  humi- 
liating fetters  ;  and  in  general  every  favour  was  evinced  towards  those 
churchmen  who  were  most  unmindful  of  their  duties.  Every  attempt 
was  made  to  Protestantize, or  rather  to  uncatholicize  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation,  partly  by  the  Protestant  or  irreligious  teachers  appointed  to  the 
schools,  as  well  as  by  the  professors  nominated  to  the  university-chairs, 
and  partly  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  press,  under  government  influ- 
ence. Every  disfavour  was  manifested  towards  zealous  Catholics,  lay 
as  well  as  clerical ;  and  every  encouragement  given  to  mixed  marriages, 
contracted  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  conditions,  as 
were  calculated  to  promote  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Protestant 
population. 

But  the  web,  which  a  cunning  tyranny  had  spun  for  years,  the  me- 
morable night  of  the  20th  of  November,  1837,  saw  the  courageous  wis- 
dom of  one  man  suddenly  unravel.  The  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  Count  von  Droste-Vischering,  forced  the  Prussian  government 
out  of  its  labyrinth  of  secret  machinations  into  the  path  of  open  violence. 
Hereby  its  hypocrisy  was  exposed,  its  flatterers  were  put  to  shame,  and 
the  vigilance,  energy,  and  religious  zeal  of  Catholic  Germany  were 
aroused.  It  is  here  unnecessary  to  do  more,  than  briefly  advert  to  recent 
transactions,  that  must  be  still  fresh  in  the  reader's  mind,  and  which  I 
have  not  space  to  recount.  The  example  of  the  illustrious  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  was  followed  by  that  of  the  distinguished  prelate  who  occu- 
pied the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Posen.  The  sovereign  pontifl*  denounced 
the  gross  injustice  of  the  Prussian  government,  in  its  imprisonment  of 
the  two  archbishops,  and  applauded  the  flrmness,  prudence,  and  self- 
devotedness  of  the  latter ;  while  backed  by  that  high  authority,  the 
other  prelates  within  the  Prussian  dominions  united  in  strenuous  resist- 
ance against  the  encroachments  of  the  secular  power.  This  was  the 
dawn  of  a  new  epoch  on  Catholic  Germany.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  down  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  a  new  spirit  hath  breathed 
over  the  German  Church.  A  warmer,  more  fllial  attachment — the  re- 
sult at  once  of  gratitude  and  conviction — hath  sprung  up  towards  the 
Holy  See ;  the  inferior  clergy  have  rallied  round  their  bishops ;  and 
churchmeD,  formerly  timid  and  lukewarm,  are  now  b«'»'>'*"»  ^'^»^p«tand 
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courageous.  Among  the  laity  many  have  heen  reclaimed  from  tepidity, 
and  even  unbelief;  the  duties  of  religion  are  prosecuted  with  greater 
fervour ;  pious  and  charitable  confraternities  have  multiplied ;  and  a 
zeal  to  diffuse  the  blessed  truths  of  religion,  to  defend  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  against  the  calumnies  of  the  press,  and  her  liberties  against 
the  oppressions  of  the  state,  has  become  more  and  more  manifest. 

But  before  I  close  this  account  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  it  is  my 
duty  to  notice  two  parties,  that  disturbed  her  peace,  and  were  even  seve- 
rally converted  by  Protestant  Governments  into  instruments  for  her  an- 
noyance and  oppression.  The  first  is  the  party  of  the  so> called  Liberals^ 
or  anti-Celibates  ;  a  fraction  that  carries  to  the  most  violent  excess  the 
principles  of  the  old  Febronians.  Headed  by  Wessenberg,  Alexand# 
Moller,  Carov^,  and  others,  it  prevails  chiefly  in  Baden,  WOrtemberg 
and  Silesia.  Distinguished  for  a  strong  semi-rationalistic  tone  in  their 
general  doctrines,  its  members  clamour  for  a  German  National  Church, 
with  a  mere  nominal  dependence  on  the  Pope ;  they  demand  (doubt less 
with  the  view  of  better  diffusing  their  peculiar  opinions)  the  celebration 
of  the  liturgy,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  in  the  verna- 
cular tongue ;  and  insist  with  peculiar  force  on  the  abolition  of  the  irk- 
some law  of  celibacy.  While  in  politics  they  profess  an  ardent  liber- 
alism, they  are  noted  in  ecclesiastical  matters  for  their  mean  subservi- 
cncy  to  the  State,  which  finds  in  them  ready  tools  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  clandestine  or  open  act  of  tyranny  against  that 
Church,  whereof  they  profpss  themselves  members.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  century,  when  so  many  episcopal  sees  were  vacant,  when  the 
<«ecular  power  ventured  on  so  many  encroachments  upon  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  this  party  wrought  much  mischief,  spread  pernicious  doc- 
trines among  the  people,  suppressed  many  practices  of  devotion,  and 
not  unfrequently  set  the  example  of  a  scandalous  violation  of  their  sa- 
cred  vows.  Several  of  its  members  have  gone  over  to  Protestantism ; 
others  have  been  suspended  for  immoral  conduct,  or  the  profession  of 
false  doctrines.  It  is  remarkable  that,  as  in  former  times,  schismatics 
generally  ended  by  falling  into  heresy ;  so  in  the  present  age,  when,  on 
the  Continent  especially,  heresy  has  little  or  no  vitality,  schism  gene- 
rally terminates  in  the  profession  of  total  unbelief.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  old  constitutional  ecclesiastics  of  France ;  such  is  the  case 
with  their  successors,  the  Abb^  Chatel  and  his  followers ;  such,  too,  is 
the  case  with  the  German  clerical  faction  I  am  now  describing ;  and 
examples  still  more  melancholy  might  be  adduced.  Stigmatized  by 
episcopal  authority,  reprobated  by  the  sounder  portion  of  laics,  unsup- 
ported by  a  single  writer  of  eminence,  and  combated,  moreover,  by 
distinguished  theologians,  and,  among  other8«  by  the  subject  of  this 
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memoir,  this  schismatical  faction,  though  still  powerful  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  is,  in  Wttrtemberg  and  elsewhere,  rapidly  sinking 
into  insignificance  ;  and  before  the  day -star  which  hath  arisen  above 
the  German  horizon,  these  impure  and  turbulent  innovators,  like  birds 
of  night,  will  doubtless  soon  disappear. 

But  while  this  party  was  truckling  to  the  state»  in  its  iniquitous  inva- 
sion of  ecclesiastic^  rights,  and  disturbing  the  Church  by  its  endea- 
vours to  subvert  an  apostolic,  and  most  salutary,  and  necessary  ordi- 
nance of  discipline,  another  party  arose,  which  attempted  to  form  a  de- 
grading alliance  with  Rationalism.  By  adopting  Luther's  fundamental 
principle  of  private  judgment,  the  late  Dr.  Hermes,  a  professor  of  Ca- 
tholic theology  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  deemed  he  could  better 
succeed  in  undermining  Luther's  theological  doctrines.  Like  Descartes^ 
he  proclaimed  that  methodical  doubt  was  the  only  path  to  wisdom ; 
but  whereas  the  French  philosopher  had  expressly  limited  this  method 
of  doubt  to  scientific  objects  only,  Hermes  extended  it  to  all  the  truths 
of  revelation,  even  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 

»*  This  method  of  doubt,"  says  the  celebrated  Klee,  **i8  the  wowt 
system  that  can  be  devised.  It  is  a  sin  against  the  object,  which  sus- 
pended in  its  rights  on  our  belief,  is  declared  to  have  no  existence  for 
us;  it  is  a  sin  against  the  authority  of  Christ,  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  Church,  whose  existence  and  character  are  hereby .  called  in  ques^ 
tion — with  whom  we  place  our  own  private  reason  on  a  level,  and 
whom  we  summon  to  the  bar  of  our  own  judgment ;  it  is  a  sin  against 
God,  as  we  hereby  destroy  faith,  which  is  God's  work  in  man,  and  then 
presume  by  our  own  energies  to  reconstruct  it.  It  is  a  sin  against  the 
subject,  who  is  dragged  from  his  state  of  faith,  which  is  for  him  a  want 
and  a  duty  per  eminerUiam,  and  transported  into  a  state  of  scepticism* 
from  which  the  escape  is  to  many  a  matter  extremely  arduous  and  pro* 
blematical.  To  conjure  up  the  demon  of  scepticism  is  no  difficult 
task ;  but  to  exorcise  him  again  into  his  gloomy  regions  is  a  matter  that 
may  baffle  the  art  of  the  conjurer. "'^ 

This  radically  false  and  vicious  method  naturally  led  the  author  into 
many  doctrinal  errors  more  or  less  grievous,  and  which,  as  enumerated 
by  the  sovereign  pontiff  in  his  bull  of  condemnation,  regard  the  nature 
of  faith  ;  the  essence,  the  holiness,  the  justice,  and  the  liberty  of  God  ; 
the  ends  which  the  Most  High  proposed  to  Himself  in  the  creation  ; 
the  proofs  whereby  the  existence  of  God  should  be  established  ;  reve-^ 
lation  ;  the  motives  for  belief;  the  Scriptures ;  the  tradition  and  minis- 

•SecKleo*8Doginatik,vol.  i.  p.344.    Mainz,  1839.    . 
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try  of  the  Church,  as  Ihe  depository  and  judge  of  faith ;  the  state  of 
our  first  parents  ;  original  sin  ;  the  faculties  of  fallen  man ;  the  neccs- 
sity  and  the  distribution  of  Divine  grace  ;  and  the  rewards  of  merit  and 
the  infliction  of  punishments. 

These  errors,  and  the  method  which  led  to  them,  were,  after  a  long 
and  careful  investigation*  condemned  by  the  Holy  See.  This  system, 
though  it  numbered  among  its  partisans  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
Rhenish  and  Wcstphalian  clergy,  and  was  countenanced  by  Count  von 
Spiegel,  the  former  archbishop  of  Cologne,  found  not  many  supporters 
among  the  laity,  and  was  not  upheld  by  any  theologian  of  eminent 
talent.  Had  this  system,  however,  been  broached  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  ecclesiastical  disorganization  was  so  great,  when  the  Kanti- 
an philosophy  exerted  such  sway  over  the  public  mind,  and  before 
the  great  regeneration  of  religious  life  and  of  theological  science  had 
taken  place  in  Catholic  Germany,  the  results  would  have  been  far  more 
fatal.  Thanks  to  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  firmness  of 
Count  von  Droste,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  as  well  as  his  present  able 
coadjutor,  these  pernicious  doctrines,  which  caused  some  young  men  to 
make  a  shipwreck  of  the  faith,  have  sunk  into  utter  discredit.  Many, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  innocently  imbibed  these  opinions,  have 
bowed  to  the  sentence  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  recanted  ;  others 
(and  they  constitute  the  smaller  number)  have  been  abashed  into 
silence  ;  not  a  single  work,  or  even  pamphlet,  has  for  the  last  two  years 
been  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  system  ;  the  stronghold  of  the  party,  the 
University  of  Bonn — has  lately  been  cleared  of  those  professors  who 
were  its  most  obstinate  defenders,  and  the  error  may  be  considered  as 
all  but  defunct  In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  relation  which  the  literature  of  the  present  age  has  borne  to  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  here  the  task  is  far  more  pleasing  than  when  I 
had  to  trace  the  destructive  consequences  of  the  alliance  between  Ra- 
tionalism and  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  illustrious  Count  Stolberg,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
age,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Catholic  literaturCf  and  commenced  that 
series  of  eminent  writers,  who  have  since  adorned  Catholic  Germany. 
Deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  antiquity,  Stolberg  had  in  his 
youth  published  spirited  translations  from  some  of  the  old  Greek  drama- 
tists,— while  his  own  lyrical  poems  breathed  a  noble,  chivalric  spirit. 
After  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  he  consecrated  his  genius 
to  her  exclusive  service ;  and  certainly  no  man  ever  rendered  his  clas- 
sical acquirements  more  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  His 
great  work,  the  History  of  the  Christian  Religion,  from  the  origin  of 
the  world  down  to  the  fifUi  century^  is  written  with  considerable  learn- 
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iDg,  great  elegance  of  diction,  brilliancy  of  fancy,  and  much  amenity 
of  feeling.  Indeed  the  work  may  be  called'  a  nuble  epos  of  history, 
where  the  narrative  is  from  time  to  time  intermingled  with  lyrical 
effusions  of  the  author's  own  pure  and  exalted  feelings.  At  the  same 
time  arose  the  romantic  school.  The  object  of  this  school,  established 
by  the  two  Schlegels,  Novalis,  and  Tieck,  was,  as  is  well  known,  to  * 
revive  a  love  for  Christian  art  and  literature,  and  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples whereon  they  are  founded.  The  founders  of  this  school  were 
at  first,  indeed,  exclusively  Protestant,  and  their  aim,  apparently,  was 
purely  aesthetic ;  yet  were  their  labours  most  useful  in  dispelling  many 
prejudices  of  their  fellow-religionists,  and  in  pointing  out  the  ennobling 
influences  of  Catholicity  on  the  human  mind.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  has  some- 
times been  asserted,  that  a  mere  literary  dilettantism,  and  no  earnest  reli- 
gious thoughts,  were  at  the  bottom  of  this  remarkable  intellectual  move- 
ment. The  great  poet,  Tieck,  was  so  earnest  in  the  matter,  as  to  induce 
his  w\^e  to  become  Catholic ;  and  she  and  her  daughter  are  pious  mem- 
bers of  our  church.  And  that  the  great  writer  himself  never  took  the  step 
he  had  recommended,  is  only  a  proof  of  that  sad  discrepancy  between  the 
intelligence  and  the  will,  which  is  one  of  the  melancholy  consequences 
of  the  fall.  The  eminent  piety  of  Novalis,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  breathe  through  all  his  writings  ;  and  those  possessing 
the  best  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion,  declare,*  that  but  for  his 
untimely  death,  ho  would  have  sought  a  refuge  in  that  Church  which  is 
the  native  home  of  all  lofty  intelligences,  as  well  as  the  asylum  of  all 
bruised  hearts.  His  illustrious  friend,  Frederic  Schlegel,  the  deepest 
thinker  of  all,  embraced  at  a  mature  period  of  life  the  Catholic  faith  ; 
and  the  sincerity  of  that  conversion,  as  well  as  the  piety  which  subse- 
quently characterized  him,  was  proved,  in  a  memoir  I  published  several 
years  ago,  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  English  Protestant  critics.  Several 
of  his  disciples,  like  Adam  Mailer,  Baron  d'Eckstein,  and  others,  were 
led,  partly  by  sesthetic  studies,  partly  by  historical  researches  and  philo- 
sophic speculations,  to  follow  the  noble  example  which  Schlegel  had 
set.  As  the  avenues  that  led  to  the  old  Egyptian  temples,  were  bor- 
dered on  either  side  by  representations  of  the  mysterious  sphinx,  so  it 
was  through  a  mystical  art,  poetry  and  philosophy,  many  spirits  were 
then  conducted  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  true  Church.  I  am,  however, 
far  from  pretending  to  assert,  that  all  the  followers  of  the  romantic 


^  A  friend  of  mine,  a  distingruished  German  writer,  who  «w  the  private  corre- 
qwndence  that  once  pancd  between  Novalii  and  Frederic  Schlegel,  has  assured  me 
that  in  that  correspondence,  the  Catholic  sentiments  of  the  formsr  are  still  more 
clearly  evinced  than  in  bis  published  writings. 
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school  were  equally  earnest,  or  that  the  admiration  professed  by  many 
among  them  for  the  Catholio  Church,  went  beyond  a  mere  enthusiasm 
for  the  music  of  Pcrgolesi,  the  paintings  of  Raphael,  and  the  poetry  of 
Dante. 

The  heathenish  fanaticism  which  Goethe  had  called  up,  and  which 
was  exercising  such  destructive  sway,  Frederic  Schlegel  opposed  by  a 
noble  Christian  enthusiasm.  This  was  the  aim  of  all  his  labours — this 
was  the  task  of  his  life,  and  which  he  so  gloriously  accomplishedr  And 
whether  we  behold  him  pouring  forth  the  religious  effusions  of  bis  earn- 
est, reflective  muse  ;  or  displaying  in  comparative  philology  his  ad- 
mirable analytic  skill ;  or  unfolding  with  such  marvellous  depth  the 
peculiar  genius  of  ancient  and  modern  literatures  ;  or  tracing  on  the 
map  of  the  world's  history,  the  workings  of  God's  providential  dispensa- 
tions ;  or  throwing  out  in  metaphysics  his  rapid,  searching,  intuitive 
perceptions  ;  or,  before  an  audience  of  celebrated  painters,  like  St-ho- 
dow,  Veit,  Cornelius,  and  Overbeck,  revealing  the  fountains  of  artistic 
inspiration, — we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  a  mind  of  such  depth  and  uni- 
versality.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  whole  modern  arty 
literature,  and  science  of  Catholic  Germany,  sprang,  kindled  up  by  the 
fire  which  this  Promethean  spirit  stole  from  heaven. 

Of  the  genius  of  Novalis,  who  was  cut  off  at  the  premature  age  of 
twenty-nine,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  Ihe  same  confidence ;  but  it 
may  be  asserted,  that  if  inferior  to  his  iUustrious  friend  in  solidity  of 
judgment,  he  was  endowed  with  nearly  the  same  depth  of  understand- 
ing, and  with  even  higher  poetical  imagination.  His  writings  in  prose 
and  in  poetry  exhibit  a  mind  instinctively  Catholic,  wrestling  with  the 
prejudices  imbibed  from  a  Protestant  education.  His  tender  piety, 
which  among  other  things  frequently  exhibited  itself  in  an  extraordi- 
nary devotion  to  the  glorious  Mother  of  God,  unique,  perhaps,  among 
Protestant  writers,  stamped  on  all  his  poetical  conceptions  a  character 
of  indescribable  purity.  And  had  his  brilliant  career  not  been  so 
speedily  terminated,  he  would,  under  the  patronage  of  that  powerful 
advocate,  have  in  all  probability  reached  the  temple,  aAer  which  he 
had  so  fondly  yearned.  As  in  the  cloudless  atmosphere  of  the  south, 
the  stars  of  heaven  shine  with  greater  effulgence,  so  those  lights  of  hu- 
man existence — love,  friendship,  patriotism — that  beam  along  the  im- 
mortal verse  of  Novalis,  receive,  as  it  were,  a  mor(f  magical  glow  from 
the  exquisite  purity  of  his  devotional  feelings. 

The  genius  of  Gorres  exhibits  the  same  wondrous  combination  of 
deep,  comprehensive  understanding  and  lofty  imagination,  though  not 
in  the  same  beautiful  harmony  as  we  find  developed  in  Frederic  Schle- 
gel, and  as,  in  an  immature  state,  was  perceptible  in  Novalis.     This 
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combiDation  is  the  rare  privilege  of  the  most  favoured  sons  of  genius ; 
and  when  I  as  in  the  case  of  Gorres,  it  is  eonsecrated  to  the  service  of 
truth,  it  becomes  indeed  the  most  potent  instrument  of  good.  Gorres, 
who  devoted  his  energetic  youth  and  manhood  chiefly  to  political  and 
historical  literature,  wherein  he  combated  at  once  the  absolutists  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  revolutionists  of  absolutism,  has  in  the  evening  of  life 
gone  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  mystic  theology  ;  as,  after  the  fatigues 
and  agitations  of  the  day,  men  love  to  retire  into  the  secret  oratory. 

The  other  great  thinkers  of  Catholic  Germany,  like  Molitor,  Windisch- 
mann,  GOnther,  and  others,  have  in  the  several  departments  of  Jewish 
traditions.  Oriental  philosophy,  and  speculative  theology,  di^layed 
great  extent  of  erudition  and  depth  of  understanding,  and  rendered  emi- 
nent services  to  the  Church. 

In  this  rapid  survey  I  can  notice  only  the  most  celebrated  men  in  the 
most  important  departments ;  but  it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  in  almost  every  branch  of  literature  and  sciencet 
Catholic  Germany  has  in  our  times  produced  most  distinguished  men, 
and  has  nobly  redeemed  herself  from  the  reproach  of  intellectual  sloth, 
that  once  deservedly  attached  to  her. 

The  historical  school,  founded  by  the  eminent  Prdtestant  John  von 
Mailer,  and  continued  by  the  Protestants  Voigbt,  Leo,  and  Hurter,  is 
more  or  less  distinguished  ftr  impartiality,  extensive  research,  and  a 
noble  appreciation  of  the  social  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  school,  when  we  look  to  its  general  tone  and  spirit,  particularly  in 
its  most  distinguished  ornament,  Hurter,  belongs  certainly  more  to 
Catholic  than  to  Protestant  literature.  And  certainly  in  no  department 
have  German  learning,  genius,  and  rectitude,  shone  to  greater  advan- 
tage,  or  been  attended  with  more  beneficial  results. 

If  the  department  of  special  history  has  not  been  cultivated  by  the 
Catholic  party  with  such  brilliant  success  as  by  the  Protestant,  the  for- 
mer, on  the  other  hand,  has  produced  the  most  celebrated  men  in  pub« 
lie  and  constitutional  law ;  and,  among  these,  Haller,  Adam  Moller, 
Jarcke,  and  Phillips,  hold  the  most  conspicuous  place. 

Yet  theology,  the  queen  of  sciences,  was  still  unrepresented  in  the 
high  circles  of  intelligence.  In  the  last  century  the  Jesuit  Stattler,* 
and  the  Augustinian  KlQpfel,  and  in  the  present  age,  Zimmer,  Dob- 
may  er.  Bishop  Sailar,  Licbermann,  and  Breuner,  had  treated  dogmatic 
theology  with  remarkable  acuteness  and  learning,  and  some  of  them 
with  great  taste  and  elegance  of  diction,  and  clearness  of  method.    But 


*  In  the  theology  of  Stattler,  however,  there  were  a  few  emmeoai  propoettioos, 
that  were  cenfored  by  the  Holy  See. 
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H  high  creative  spirit  was  still  waDting.  Divine  Providence  took  com- 
passion on  that  afflicted  German  Church,  and  at  the  right  moment  sent 
her  the  aid  she  most  needed.  It  was  in  the  beautiful  province  of  Swa- 
bia  that  (through  the  whole  Middle  Age,  and  down  to  recent  times,  has 
ever  furnished  Church  and  State*  art  and  science,  with  the  most  dis» 
tinguished  men)  this  great  luminary  arose  $  and  this  leads  me  to  the 
great  subject  of  my  biography* 


JottN  Adam  Moerlbs  was  born  the  8th  of  May,  1796,  at  Igershcim» 
near  Mergentheim,  on  the  confines  of  Franconia  and  Swabia,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Worzburg.  His  father,  who  Was  a  substantial  inn* 
keeper  of  the  place,  resolved  to  give  his  son  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  cdu» 
cation. 

In  his  twelfth  year,  Moehler  began  to  attend  the  Gymnasium  at 
Mergentheim,  a  town  two  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
every  evening  he  Was  obliged  to  return  home.  During  his  four  years' 
attendance  at  this  school,  he  was  distinguished  as  well  for  a  peculiar 
gentleness  of  disposition,  and  blameless  conduct,  as  for  his  diligence  and 
love  of  study.  Yet  his  mental  powers  were  but  of  slow  development^ 
and  gave  no  earnest  of  the  intellectual  aoiinence  he  was  destined  one 
day  to  reach.  In  most  branches  of  study  he  was  surpassed  by  some  of 
his  fellow-students  ;  although  the  strong  predilection  for  history,  which 
he  evinced  even  at  this  early  period,  and  the  keen  interest  he  took  in 
the  events  of  the  day,  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Such  a  love  for 
historic  lore  was  also  a  characteristic  trait  in  the  boyhood  of  Gibbon. 

It  was  Moehler*s  happiness  to  receive  a  religious  education  from  his 
virtuous  parents  ;  for  in  Germany,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  the 
task  of  education,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  devolves  on  parents 
far  more  than  on  the  heads  and  teachers  of  schools.  Under  the  modem 
system  of  Gymnasial  instruction,  which  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
has  there  prevailed,  the  students  of  all  the  schools,  whether  elementary, 
commercial,  or  Latin,  are  mere  day-scholars,  who  after  the  prescribed 
hours  of  study  must  return  to  the  paternal  roof.  With  the  exception 
of  the  catechetical  instruction,  which  in  many  parts  of  Catholic  Ger* 
many  is  now  most  solid  and  excellent,  and  with  exception  of  the  fixed 
hours  for  attendance  at  mass,  and  the  frequentation  of  the  sacraments^ 
the  moral  training  of  the  pupil,  the  culture  of  his  religious  feelings,  and 
the  superintendence  of  his  moral  conduct,  devolve  on  his  parent  or 
guardian.  The  defects  of  this  system,  in  most  instances,  are  obvious, 
and  are  deeply  deplored  by  the  most  eminent  Catholics  of  Germany* 
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Yet  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  where,  as  in  the  cacpe  of  the  subject  of  tbid 
memoir,  the  parents  are  very  religious,  it  may  be  attended  with  ad* 
vantages. 

Mo3hler  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  very  early,  and  his 
father,  though  a  most  worthy  and  excellent  man,  treated  him  with  a 
certain  degree  of  harshness.  On  his  return  from  school,  he  would 
sometimes  compel  him  to  perform  the  household  duties,  and,  during  the 
vacations,  to  labour  in  the  field.  On  one  occasion  a  friend  of  his 
youthful  days  came  to  his  house,  and  saw  him  pouring  out  wine  for  his 
father's  customers,  while  on  the  table  lay  a  grammar,  which  at  every 
spare  interval  he  would  take  up  and  study. 

After  attending  the  Gymnasium  of  Mergentheim  for  four  yearsi 
Mbehler  repaired,  in  1814,  to  the  Lyceum,  in  the  Swabian  city  of 
EUwangen,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  theology.  After  re* 
maining  there  some  time,  he  began  to  entertain  serious  doubts  whether 
he  were  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  awful  duties  of  the 
priesthood,  and  already  revolved  in  his  mind  the  project  of  embracing 
another  of  the  learned  professions.  For  this  end  the  consent  of  his 
fkthcr  was  to  be  obtained ;  and  the  conduct  of  that  father  on  this  oeca<* 
Bion,  harsh  and  injudicious  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  and  perilous  as  it 
might  have  been,  was,  under  the  mysterious  guidance  of  Providence, 
the  means  of  giving  a  groflt  teacher  to  the  Church,  and  a  most  edify« 
ing  minister  to  her  altars.  On  his  son's  soliciting  his  approbation  and 
support  in  a  new  professional  career,  the  father  replied,  that  the  most 
fervent  wish  of  his  heart  was  to  see  his  son  a  worthy  Catholic  priest ; 
but  that  if  he  felt  not  a  call  from  heaven  to  that  state,  he  might  give  up 
his  studies  and  return  to  the  parental  roof,  where  he  would  meet  with 
kindness,  and  find  occupation.  **  But,"  said  he,  **  as  regards  any  other 
of  the  liberal  professions,  I  can  never  give  ray  consent  to  your  embrac* 
ing  one  of  them."  When  subsequently  censured  for  his  conduct,  the 
father  replied  to  a  friend,  •'  I  could  not  possibly  see  my  son  take  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  for  I  have  seen  so  many  young  men  at  the  universi* 
ties  make  a  shipwreck  of  their  faith*  and  lose  the  heritage  of  eternal 
life."  When  we  consider  the  state  of  the  German  universities  at  that 
period*  the  pernicious  doctrines  which  were  then  inculcated  from  so 
many  professional  chairs,  the  unbelief  and  immorality  of  so  many  of  the 
students,  we  may  well  understand  the  apprehensions  of  this  honest  and 
simple-minded  man,  however  wo  may  feel  disposed  to  condemn  his 
severity. 

But  Moehlcr,  whose  talents  by  this  time  were  quickly  and  vigorously 
developing,  felt  an  irresistible  attraction  to  learned  pursuits,  and,  after 
some  consideration,  he  returned  to  the  study  of  theology.     In  the  fol« 
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lowing  year  he  re{>aire(l  to  tho  University  of  Tabingen,  where  the  theo.! 
logical  faculty  numbered  among  its  members  distinguished  professorSf 
like  Drey»  Herbst,  and  Hirscher.  Here  he  entered  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  and  after  passing  four  years  in  the  study  of  divinity,  under 
the  guidance  of  these  distinguished  masters,  he  was  ordained  priest  on 
the  18th  of  September,  1819,  and  thus  reached  the  term  of  all  his  la^ 
hours,  and  obtained  the  most  ardent  desire  of  his  heart. 

Tho  first  fruits  of  sacerdotal  grace  he  wished  to  offer  up  to  Qod  by 
devoting  himself  to  the  pastoral  ministry,  and  accordingly,  in  the  foU 
lowing  year,  he  officiated  as  assistant  vicar  in  the  successive  parished 
of  Walderstadt  and  Reidlingen,  in  WQrtemberg. 

I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of  citing  the  testimony,  so  honourable  to 
both  parties,  which  his  principal  in  the  last-named  parish,  the  now  canon 
Strobcle,  has  given  respecting  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  during  tho  period  in  question.     **  His  pastoral  career  was 
characterized  by  such  an  amiable,  modest,  and,  in  every  respect  worthy^ 
deportment^  joined  to  such  holy  earnestness  in  all  his  functions  and  in- 
tercourse with  men,  that  he  won  in  an  eminent  degree  the  love  and 
veneration  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  especially  of  the  young 
scholars,  whom  he  had  to  catechize.     His  style  of  preaching,  simple 
and  feeling,  addressed  itself  more  particularly  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  and  thus  atoned  for  defects  in  delivery.     The  inhabitants  of 
Riedlingen  boasted  of  their  vicar,  whose  name  even  now  is  mentioned 
among  them  with  love  and  respect.     The  half-year  which  he  spent  by 
my  side,  was  to  my  friend,  the  then  chaplain  Ehinger,  and  myself,  a 
period  of  cordial  mutual  co-operation.     But  even  then  his  desire,  I 
might  almost  say  his  destination,  for  learned  pursuits,  was  so  decided^ 
that  every  hour  he  could  devote  to  them  was  precious  to  him  )  and  there« 
fore  tho  official  writing  which,  as  my  assistant  in  the  rural  deaneryi 
he  was  obliged  to  go  through,  he  felt  as  an  irksome  duty.     To  lighten 
this  burden  as  much  as  possible,  my  friend  Ehinger  and  myself  under** 
took  a  portion  of  his  task,  and  said  to  him  in  jest,  that  we  expected  he 
would  give  us  in  return  some  fruits  of  his  learned  labours.     I  must  here 
make  mention  of  a  visit,  which  at  this  time  the  venerable  and  cele^ 
brnted  Bisthop  Sailer  honoured  me  with.     Moehler  made  on  the  mind 
of  this  prelate  a  deep  impression ;  and  the  mani^r  in  which  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  him,  threw  our  modest  vicar  into  great  embarrassment.    This 
amiable  bishop  made  particular  inquiries  respecting  this  interesting  young 
roan,  as  he  termed  him,  and  testified  the  great  hopes  he  entertained  of 
him,  which  the  latter  afterwards  so  well  justified.     That,  moreover, 
Moehlcr's  way  of  thinking  had  not  then  the  same  turn,  which  it  after^ 
wards  took,  is  notorious ;  and  I  well  remember  that  on  seeing  some 
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essays  ho  had  delivered  at  several  ecclesiastical  cotifefences,  the  V^flO 
rable  and  learned  curate  Haass  expressed  with  apprehension  a  hopc^ 
that  this  young  man,  for  whom  be  entertained  such  sincere  affection^ 
knight  regain  the  path  of  strict  orthodoxy  ;  and  the  old  curate  Bertsch 
once  said  on  a  similar  occasion  :  **  Well,  well,  it  is  allowable  for  such  a 
learned  young  roan  to  believe  a  little  differently  from  us  old  men  ;  but 
he  will  later  recur  to  our  way  of  thinking/'-^iftiAii,  Biography  in  ihb 
Quarterly  Theological  Review  of  TiUntigen^  p.  676,  680. 

The  pernicious  influence  that  the  Neologists  had  exerted  over  public 
opinion  in  Southern  Germany,  particularly  in  Baden  and  WOrtemberg, 
I  have  already  described.  The  theological  faculty  in  the  university  of 
Tubingen,  at  which  Moehler  had  studied,  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
in  sonic  of  its  professors,  infected  with  those  doctrines ;  and  even  Hir* 
Bcher,  who  has  since  become  so  eminent  a  divine,  then  gave  in  to  many 
of  those  false  opinions.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  young  mani 
like  Moehler,  should  have  escaped  totally  free  from  the  contagion  of 
doctrines,  often  put  forth  with  seductive  eloquence  and  learning,  and 
then  held  by  so  many  fellow-students^  and  the  majority  of  the  Swabian 
clergy.  "  The  Church,"  says  his  friend  Professor  Ruhn,  **  had  not 
yet  won  all  the  affections  of  his  heart,  and  the  objects  of  his  enthusiasm 
lay,  in  part,  beyond  her  circle  :  his  views  did  not  entirely  harmonise 
with  all  her  doctrines,  nor  agree  with  all  her  disciplinary  institutions. 
Yet,  from  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  a  conscientious  priest,  and 
preserved  intact  the  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  most  as* 
suredly  he  was  devoid  of  all  perfidy  towards  the  Church,  whose  minister 
he  had  become."— Tti^ingcr  Quartal-Schrift^  p.  580,  1838. 

His  passion  for  learning  was  too  irresistible  to  keep  him  long  aloof 
from  the  university  life^  After  passing  a  year  in  the  pastoral  office,  he 
returned  on  the  81st  October,  1820,  to  the  University  of  Tabingeo, 
where  he  was  soon  nominated  to  the  place  of  tutor  in  the  Gymnasial 
Institute,  connected  with  the  Convictorium^  or  ecclesiastical  seminary 
of  that  town.  During  the  two  years  he  filled  this  place,  he  devoted 
himself  with  uncommon  ardour  and  astonishing  success  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classics,  particularly  the  Greek  philosophers  and  historians. 
The  study  of  these  ancient  masters  of  human  eloquence  and  specula*- 
tion,  brought  out  and  developed  all  those  faculties,  wherewith  nature 
had  so  richly  endowed  him.  In  this  school  he  acquired  that  delicacy 
of  taste*^that  solidity  of  judgment^^-^that  vigour  and  dexterity  of  ratio* 
cination — that  clearness  and  precision  of  language,  which  afterwards 
so  eminently  characterized  him.  The  insight,  too,  which  he  hereby 
obtained  into  the  nature  of  Paganism,  us  well  as  the  acquaintance  he 
formed  with  the  various  systems  of  ancient  philosophy,  was  of  the 
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greatest  service  to  the  future  speculative  diviue,  and  learned  Church* 
hbtorian.  And  in  allusion  to  the  importance  of  these  preparatory  studies 
for  his  subsequent  career,  Moehler  used  to  speak  jestingly  ^  of  the  times 
when  he  lived  in  heathenism." 

So  strong  was  his  love  for  ancient  literature^  that  in  1822  he  drew 
up  a  petition  to  the  Wortemberg  government,  soliciting  the  nomination 
to  a  place,  that  had  just  become  vacant  in  the  philological  faculty. 
And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  had  he  pursued  this  career,  he  would  have 
reached  the  highest  eminence.  But  Providence  had  reserved  far  higher 
destinies  for  hioL  While  he  was  on  the  point  of  forwarding  this  peti- 
tion to  the  government,  the  theological  faculty,  that  had  long  observed 
his  great  talents,  transmitted  to  him,  with  unanimous  consent,  a  written 
invitation  to  accept  the  place  of  private  teacher  in  theology — a  place 
which  is  always  sure  in  time  to  conduct  to  a  professorship.  Moehler 
hesitated  not  a  moment-^-gave  up  his  cherished  plan — accepted  the 
offer  that  had  been  so  graciously  made  him,  and  thus  became  bound 
by  new  and  more  intimate  ties  to  the  interests  of  the  Church. 

His  appointment  to  this  place  was,  on  the  22nd  of  September  1622, 
confirmed  by  the  government,  which  at  the  same  time  furnished  him 
with  pecuniary  means  for  undertaking  a  great  literary  journey  through 
Northern  and  Southern  Germany,  in  order  that  by  visiting  the  most 
celebrated  seats  of  learning,  and  conversing  with  distinguished  profes- 
sors, he  might  the  better  qualify  himself  for  the  important  office  he  was 
about  to  enter  on. 

Ho  began  his  journey  in  the  autumn  of  1622,  and  visited  succes- 
sively the  universities  of  Jena,  Leipzig,  Halle,  Berlin,  Gottingen  ;  and 
on  his  return  visited  those  of  Prague,  Vienna,  and  Landshut.  The 
conversation  and  Uterary  advice  of  so  many  distinguished  scholars  and 
theologians,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  whom  he  met  with  on  his 
journey,  were,  doubtless,  of  the  gieatest  service  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  his  mind ;  and  there  was  one  individual,  in  particular,  from 
whom  Moehler  received  lasting  benefit.  The  celebrated  Plank,  Pro- 
testant professor  of  theology  At  Gottingen,  had  been  the  first  to  revive 
— 1  had  better,  perhaps,  hare  said  introduce — the  study  of  the  fathers 
in  Protestant  Germany.  By  his  profound  study  of  Christian  antiquity, 
he  had  been  led  to  approximate  very  closely  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  and  it  was  said  that  more  than  one  member  of  his 
family  evinced  no  lictlo  incUnation  to  embrace  its  faith.  With  Plank, 
Moehler  held  much  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  fathers,  and  of 
Church-history  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  several  Neological  opinions, 
which  the  latter  had  imbibed  in  the  school  of  Tobingev,  were  dispelled 
by  this  learned  and  enlightened  Protestant.  Plank  urged  him  also  to 
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proeecute  with  diligonce  the  study  of  the  fathers  ;— a  study  which,  in 
the  school  of  Hermes,  and  in  that  of  the  Wartemberg  and  Baden  Neolo« 
gists,  had  been,  from  their  strong  leaning  to  heretical  and  semi -ration 
^  nalistic  opinions,  as  well  as  from  a  conceited  contempt  for  all  former 
ages,  grossly  neglected* 

The  nearer  insight  into  the  essence  of  Rationalism,  which,  from  his 
visit  to  Protestant  Germany,  Moehler  had  obtained—- the  perception  of 
the  dreadful  moral  ravages  it  had  occasioned-^its  dry  and  heartless 
worship — its  churches  vacant,  even  during  the  sermons  of  the  most 
celebrated  preachers — the  unbelief  that  had  spread  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  classes  of  society '—the  sight  of  all  these  evils,  I  say,  tended 
heartily  to  disgust  the  subject  of  this  memoir  with  all  those  sickly  off* 
shoots  of  Rationalism,  that  the  Swabian  innovators  were  endeavouring 
by  degrees  to  engraft  on  the  Catholic  Church. 

On  his  return  to  Tobingen,  Moehler  took  WQrzburg  in  his  way,  and 
called  on  his  friend  Dr.  Benkert,  then  rector  of  the  seminary,  and  who 
has  since  succeeded  him  in  the  deanery  of  that  city.  Dr.  Benkert  af« 
firms,  that  he  found  Moehler  vastly  improved  by  this  journey,  and  a 
more  decided  Catholic  tone  pervading  all  his  theological  views* 

Having  arrived  at  Tflbingen  in  the  summer  of  1823,  Moehler  opened 
his  theological  course  with  lectures  on  Church*history,  and  occasionally 
on  canon-law.  Here  he  devoted  himself  with  his  characteristic  ardour 
and  untiring  perseverance  to  the  study  of  the  fathers,  and  of  ecclesias« 
tical  hbtory.  The  first  fruit  of  his  labours  was  the  work  entitled 
"  Unity  in  the  Church,  or  the  Principle  of  Catholicism,"  1825.  This 
work  is  now  out  of  print,  nor  have  I  been  able  anywhere  to  procure  a 
copy  of  it.  "  In  this  book,'*  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  there  was 
much  which  in  his  riper  years  he  no  longer  approved  of,  yet  it  must  ever 
be  regarded  as  a  noble  proof  of  bis  originality  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
the  depth  of  his  feelings,  and  gave  earnest  of  his  future  eminence  in 
theological  literature.  The  reputatioii  which  it  soon  acquired  for  the 
author,  induced  the  Baden  government  to  make  him  the  following  year 
the  offer  of  a  theological  chair  at  the  University  of  Freyburg  in  Breisgau* 
This  honourable  offer  Moehler  declined ;  \)ut  was  thereupon  immedi* 
ately  raised  to  the  dignity  of  professor  extraordinary  at  his  own 
university. 

In  the  year  1827,  a  more  important  work,  entitled  **  Athanasius  the 
Grealf  or  the  Church  of  his  time  in  her  struggle  with  Arianism,"  tended 
vastly  to  extend  Moehlcr*s  reputation.  There  w^re  many  reasons, 
which  induced  him  to  make  the  Arian  controversy,  and  the  illustrious 
taint  who  played  so  salutary  and  glorious  a  part  in  that  religious  dis* 
pute,  the  subject  of  special  investigation  and  description.    Now,  as  in 
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^^  lige  of  Constantius,  the  cardinal  in3r8tery  of  Christianity,  that  the 
^Ider  Protestantism,  in  its  destructive  march,  had  yet  respected,  was 
%ssailed  with  a  subtlety  and  a  violence,  that  even  Arianism  itself  had 
liever  displayed.  Those  rationalizing  views  of  the  whole  system  of 
Christianity,  but  timidly  put  forth  by  the  heretics  of  the  fourth  century, 
were  developed  and  proclaimed  with  an  unblushing  effrontery  and  a 
tecklessness  of  impiety>  that  would  have  startled  and  shocked  the  ex^ 
firmest  Arian^  Now,  as  in  the  former  period,  lukewarmness  and 
timidity,  not  to  say  cowardice,  characterised  a  great  proportion  of 
Catholics  ;  while  the  oppression  of  the  German  Church  by  the  secular 
power,  if  less  open  and  violent  than  in  the  age  of  the  son  of  Constant 
tine,  was  fkr  more  insidious,  refined,  and  systematic^  And  what  more 
glorious  model  could  bo  presented  to  many  of  the  degenerate  Church* 
men  of  Germany,  than  that  illustrious  saint,  Who  combines  in  himself 
the  characters  of  the  learned  and  profound  theologian,  the  prudent  and 
indefatigable  prelate,  the  holy  aseetic,  and  the  intrepid  confessor  t 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  books.  In  the  first  we  find  a  very  clear, 
learned,  and  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  doctrine  of  the  ante-Nicene 
fathers,  respecting  the  divinity  of  our  Lord>  and  the  Trinity  in 
general. 

iTie  following  dye  books  are  taken  up  with  the  public  history  of  St. 
Athanasius,  with  a  copious  analysis  of  his  various  works  against  the 
heathens,  the  Arians,  and  the  Apollinarists,  and  with  a  very  full  ac» 
count  of  the  Arian  heresy,  from  its  rise,  down  to  the  death  of  St. 
Athanasius,  in  the  year  878. 

The  author,  by  giving  copious  extracts  fVom  contemporary  histo* 
rians,  and  also  from  the  letters  of  St.  Athanasius  and  the  other  de« 
fenders  of  the  Catholic  cause,  as  well  as  from  those  of  their  Arian 
opponents,  completely  transports  us  into  the  age  he  describes.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  narrative  of  events  is  too  often  inter- 
rupted by  doctrinal  dissertations,  and  analytic  expositions  of  writings  > 
^nd  this  defect  renders  the  perusal  of  this  valuable  work  sometimes 
irksome. 

All  the  personages,  who  took  part  in  this  mighty  conflict,  ate  pON 
trayed  with  much  truth,  life,  and  interest.  In  the  hostile  campy  we  find 
the  false-hearted,  double-tongued  Arius — the  crafty  Eusebius  of  Nice 
fnedia^^the  hypocritical  Valens  and  Ursacius*— the  audacious  Aetius — 
the  weak  and  tyrannical  Emperor  Constantino— and,  lastly,  the  pagan 
enthusiast,  Julian,  who  hangs  over  the  Church  like  a  dark,  boding,  but, 
bappily,  passing,  thunder-cloud.  On  the  side  of  the  combatants  for 
truth,  the  firmness  of  Pope  Julius — the  noble*  minded  character  of  his 
eoccesBor,  Liberius-^the  intrepid  fortitude  of  the  venerable  Oeia»^the 
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barning  a&eal  of  Marcellus  of  Aiic3rra-^the  high  coarage,  bat  harsh  and 
intemperate  zeal  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliarl — the  genius,  the  eloquence,  the 
mild  virtues,  and  unshaken  constancy,  of  Uilarj  of  Poictiers-— and, 
lastly,  the  lofty  genius  and  majestic  character  of  the  great  Athanasius, 
alternately  challenge  our  auimiration,  and  enlist  our  sympathy. 

Much  as  all  Catholics  are  taught,  from  childhood,  to  revere  the 
character  of  this  great  confessor,  yet  none  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
Moehler's  work,  without  feeling  increased  admiration  for  bis  genius, 
and  increased  love  and  veneration  for  his  virtues.  In  the  writings  of 
Atbanasius,  what  marvellous  acuteness  of  dialectic,  what  prodigious 
depth  of  observation,  do  we  discover !— ^what  intuitive  insight  into  the 
mind  of  Scripture  !-^what  dexterity  in  the  application  of  its  texts ! — • 
what  knowledge  in  the  tradition  of  the  fathers,  and  what  instinctive 
adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church !  In  his  life,  what  magnanimous 
intrepidity  in  the  defence  of  truth  !-^what  unwearied  perseverance  in 
the  path  of  duty  I — what  unbroken  constancy  under  persecution  !— ' 
what  presence  of  mind  in  the  £Eice  of  danger  I — what  sagacious  insight 
into  the  wiles  and  machinations  of  heretics  ! — >what  generosity  towards 
his  enemies  I  How  temperate,  too,  is  his  zeal,  and  what  a  spirit  of  con« 
ciliation,  where  compromise  is  possible,  and  where  concession  is  safe  t 
What  activity  and  what  wisdom  in  the  government  of  his  vast  patri- 
archate !  Watch  him  through  all  the  phases  of  his  various  destinies  I 
See  him  now  surrounded  by  the  love  and  sympathy  of  his  Alexandrians 
— now  confronting  hostile  synods — now  undertaking  long  and  perilous 
journeys,  to  defend  his  character  from  calumny,  and  to  unmask  before 
the  head  of  the  Church  the  arts  of  heresy — now  fearlessly  proclaiming 
the  truth  at  the  court  of  the  tyrannical  Constant ius^ and  now  banished, 
time  after  time,  from  his  diocese,  his  country,  his  friends ;  encom- 
passed  by  perils  from  false  brethren,,  perils  from  the  sea,  perils  from  the 
wilderness ;  and,  while  surrounded  by  the  lions  of  the  Lybian  desert, 
writing  those  immortal  letters  and  treatises,  where  he  consoles  the  per- 
secuted sons  of  the  Church,  confirms  her  wavering  members,  and 
refutes  the  elated  heretics ; — productions  that  to  the  end  of  time  will  be 
the  solace  and  the  glory  of  the  Church  I 

Behold  him  now,  at  the  close  of  his  glorious  career,  after  forty  years' 
incessant  toil,  hardship,  and  suffering  ;  with  a  frame  unbent,  and  a  mind 
unsubdued  by  age,  still  ready  to  fight  new  battles  for  the  Lord  :  spared 
by  Heaven  to  see  the  great  adversary  he  had  so  long  combated — the 
adversary  of  Christ — the  monster  Arianism — ^gasping  and  bleeding 
from  his  death-wound.  Behold  the  veteran  warrior  now  honoured  by 
that  degenerate  court,  which  had  so  long  persecuted  him — consoled  by 
the  respect  and  sympathy  of  the  Christian  world— consulted  on  all 
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important  affaire  by  the  digiiitaries  of  the  Church,  near  or  remote — 
and  nerving  the  courage,  and  directing  the  counsela,  of  that  young, 
hopeful  band  of  Christ's  soldiers — the  Basils,  the  Nazianzens,  and  the 
Nyssas,  who  were  destined  to  follow  up  the  victory  he  had  achieved, 
and  annihilate  the  great  antagonist  of  the  Church. 

But  Athanasius  attained  to  this  great  authority  in  the  Church,  only 
because  he  had  been  most  obedient  and  most  faithful  to  the  authority 
of  the  Church.  It  was  not  by  his  personal  genius,  learning,  and  sane* 
ttty  alone,  that  he  obtained  such  a  prodigious  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  of  his  conteri^KHnries,  but  also  by  the  weight  he  derived  from 
the  sanction  of  the  Church  and  its  visible  head. 

What  a  glorious  part  doth  not  the  holy  Roman  See  act  in  this  Arian 
contest !  While  orthodox  prelates  are  driven  from  their  sees ;  while 
some  quail  before  triumphant  heresy,  and  others  are  incautiously  en- 
trapped into  the  acceptance  of  ambiguous  formularies  ;  while  the  faith- 
ful are  distracted  by  the  conflicting  decisions  of  hostile  synods,  and 
doctrine  is  undermined,  and  discipline  subverted,  by  intruded  heretical 
bishops,  the  Roman  pontiflTs  ever  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Nicene 
Council,  quash  the  decrees  of  heretical  provincial  synods,  restore  to 
their  churches  the  banished  prelates,  condemn  their  adversaries,  every- 
where enforce  canonical  discipUne,  and  sometimes  overawe  the  hostile 
potentates  of  the  earth.* 

*  The  inemney  of  the  Holy  See  durio^  this  dreadful  conteet,  which  witne«ed 
the  oonfasion,  or  the  fall,  of  to  man j  other  Christian  Churches,  is  an  historical  fact 
that  has  excited  the  admiratioA  of  enlightened  Protestants  themselves.  **  The  histoij 
ef  the  great  eocleaiastieal  disputes  of  this  period,"  saji  Engelhardt,  a  German 
Protestant  Church  historian  of  our  day,  **  will  show  how  much  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  See  increased  from  the  circumstance,  that  its  bishops,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, upheld  with  undeviating  peneverance  their  doctrinal  views,  and  that  these 
views  ever  bore  off  the  final  victory.'**  An  elegant  writer  in  the  BritM  Critie,  after 
asserting  "  that  Rome  was  the  only  apostolical  see  in  the  west,  and  thereby  had  a 
natural  claim  to  the  homage  of  those  which  wore  less  distinguiriied/*  proceeds  to 
say,  **  tkmt  tkit  pn-eminence  was  heightened  6y  her  inJUxibU  erthtnUxy  miiid  the 
doetrmal  eouirovereiee  m  teAtcA  the  eaetem  eeee  had  euceeeeively  erred,  and  by  the 
office  of  arbitrator  and  referee,  which  she  held  amid  their  rifalries  and  quarrels.** — 
Britieh  Critic,  No.  i^nii.    April,  1841,  p.  396. 

Very  many  ages  before  the  two  Protestant  writers  made  the  remarks  cited  in  the 
text,  the  Emperor  Justinian  said,  **  the  bishops  of  ancient  Rome  baring  in  all  things 
fsUowed  the  apostolic  tradition,  have  never  disagreed  among  themselves,  but  down 
to  our  days  have  preserved  the  sound  and  true  doetrine.'*  **  Oi  yof  n^t  <rar 
9fer0uri^t(  *P»C«u«c  ri  «««rT«AA»i  iin,  vunw  a»aXM^>«rnc  trMs/o^ti  eid'hnnt  mfic 

Adv.  Monophys.  in  BCai.  torn.  viL  par.  i.  p.  304. 

*  Engelhardt  Kireheo-Geschiehte,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
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The  approbation  which  this  work .  universally  received — the  spirit 
of  zealous  orthodoxy  that  pervaded  its  pages — the  immense  patristic 
and  historical  learning  it  displayed — and  the  original  and  profound 
views  with  which  it  abounded,  drew  more  and  more  the  attention  of 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  Germany  towards  its  illustrious  author. 

He  now  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  doctrinal  differences  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  errors  of  his  time*  as  1  before 
observed — the  struggles  the  Catholic  Church  had  to  encounter*  and  the 
oppression  she  had  to  endure,  by  rendering  her  position  very  analogous 
to  her  state  in  the  age  of  the  great  Athanasiul^  had  first  induced 
Moehler  to  compose  the  work  that  has  just  been  described.  But  now 
he  resolved  to  grapple  more  closely  and  directly  with  the  errors  of  his 
age.  Judging  that  the  most  effectual  method  to  bring  about  the  return 
of  our  erring  brethren  to  the  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  to  awaken 
many  Catholics  themselves  from  their  state  of  torpor,  was  to  set  forth 
with  accuracy  the  points  of  doctrine  which  divide  the  Churches,  he 
commenced  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  public  formularies  of  the 
various  Protestant  communities,  as  well  as  the  private  writings  of  the 
Reformers,  and  their  most  eminent  disciples.  This  was  a  field  which 
had  been  but  partially  tilled  by  preceding  labourers,  and  which  offered 
much  to  reward  the  industry  of  a  new  cultivator.  The  course  of  lec- 
tures which,  in  the  year  1828,  Moehler  opened  on  this  important  sub. 
ject,  soon  attracted  a  crowded  auditory ;  and  every  year  they  were 
received  by  the  students  with  increasing  interest  and  attention.  The 
fame  of  these  lectures  getting  abroad,  the  Prussian  government  made 
to  Moehler  the  offer  of  a  theological  professorship  at  the  University  of 
Breslau  in  Silesia — an  offer  which  he  immediately  declined.  The 
WOrtemberg  government  now '  nominated  him  professor  ordinary  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Tobingen — a  nomination  that  was  con- 


Before  Jostinian,  the  great  St.  Leo  had  apoken  of  thoae  privflegred  biahopa,  hie  pre- 
deoeaion,  **  who  for  to  manj  agea,  under  the  |raidanee  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  been 
preeenred  from  the  defilementa  of  heresy."  **  Qnoa  per  tot  MBCula  dooente  Spirita 
Sancto  nnUa  h»re«s  violavit.** — Serm.  so*  yiii.  o.  iii. 

And  long  before  St.  Leo,  the  great  teacher  and  martyr  of  the  third  century,  St. 
Cyprian,  had  ezU^ed  that  Roman  Chureh,  **  which  waa  inaeceenble  to  false  faith.** 
**  Ad  quos  (Romanos)  perfidia  habere  non  potest  accessom.'* — Ep.  Iv. 

The  fiidl,  real  or  pretended,  of  P6pe  Liberitis,  forms  no  exception  from  the  troth 
of  thesa  lamarks.  In  the  fint  place,  from  the  ailence  of  many  contemporary  his. 
totians,  tho  lapse  of  this  pontiffis  doubtful.  Secondly,  it  is  very  generally  agreed,  thai 
the  formulary  he  is  said  to  have  subecribed,  was  susceptible  of  a  Catholic  interpreta. 
tioo.  Thirdly,  he  waa  under  personal  restraint ;  and  consequently,  as  Cardinal  Ora 
observes,  he  could  not  in  that  state  be  considered  the  organ  and  representative 
of  his  See. 
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finned  by  the  theological  faculty,  which,  at  the  same  time,  conferred 

on  him  the  honour  of  doctor  of  divinity.  ^^ 

At  length,  in  the  year  1832,  the  great  work,  whose  fame  the  public 
had  long  anticipated,  issued  from  the  press,  under  the  title,  ^  Symbol- 
ism* or  Exposition  of  the  Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  as  evidenced  by  their  Symbolical  Writings."  The  sensation 
it  produced  throughout  all  Germany,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholic, 
was  prodigious  ;  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  modern  theolo-  < 

gical  literature.  Hailed  by  Catholics  with  joy  and  exultation,  its 
transcendant  merits  were  openly  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent 
and  estimable  Protestants.  The  celebrated  Protestant  theologian  and 
philosopher,  Schleiemracher,  declared  it  to  be  the  severest  blow  ever 
given  to  Protestantism.  Another  very  distinguished  Protestant  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  candidly  confessed,  that  none  of  the 
Protestant  replies  at  all  came  up  to  it  in  force  of  reasoning. 

^  Grermany,"  says  a  French  journal  of  high  merit,  '*  so  parcelled  out 
into  different  states,  so  divided  in  religious  belief — Germany,  where 
opinion  is  not  centralized  in  a  single  city,  but  where  the  taste  of  Vienna 
is  checked  by  the  critics  of  Gottingen,  Munich,  or  Berlin, — Germany 
with  one  voice  extols  the  merits  of  Moehler's  *  Symbolism.' '' — VUni- 
versiU  Caiholique^  p.  75,  vol.  xi. 

That  this  testimony  is  not  exaggerated,  the  rapid  sale  of  the  work 
will  show ;  for  in  the  course  of  six  years  it  passed  through  five  editions, 
each  consisting  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  copies,  which  were 
nearly  as  much  sought  for  in  Protestant  as  in  Catholic  Germany.  It 
was  adopted  by  several  universities  as  a  text-book,  was  translated  into 
Latin  and  Italian  by  the  papal  nuncio  of  Switzerland,  and  into  French 
by  M.  Lac  hat. 

The  same  French  critic,  as  was  before  observed,  termed  the  Symbol' 
ism  ^  an  indispensable  complement  to  Bossuet's  immortal  History  of 
the  Variations.*^  This  has  suggested  to  me  a  parallel  between  the 
two  works.  Looking  to  the  plan  and  the  matter  of  the  two  books, 
I  may  call  the  work  of  the  illustrious  French  prelate  a  more  external — 
that  of  the  German  theologian,  a  more  intemalt  history  of  Protestantism. 
In  the  first  place,  the  bishop  of  Meaux  points  out  with  admirable  skill 
the  endless  variations  and  inconsistencies  of  Protestantism ;  so  does 
the  German  professor ;  yet  the  inconsistencies  and  variations,  which,  ' 
in  the  pages  of  the  former,  appear  isolated,  unconnected,  accidental 
phenomena,  the  latter  shows  to  be  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  necessary, 
though  secret,  connexion.  In  a  word,  Mochler,  not  content  with 
proving  the  many  mutations  and  self-contradictions  of  Protestantism, 

•  L'Univenit^  Catholi^oe,  torn.  il.  p.  75. 
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and  its  repugnance  to  reason  and  revelation,  sets  forth  its  eontuienq^ 
also — I  mean  the  filiation  of  its  doctrine,  and  the  concatenation  of  its 
errors.  Secondly,  the  French  prelate  confines  his  attention  to  the  two 
leading  sects  of  the  Reformation — the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic, 
and  expressly  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  that  his  intention 
is  **  not  to  speak  of  the  Socinians,  nor  of  the  several  communities  of 
Anabaptists,  nor  of  so  many  different  sects,  which  in  England  and 
cdsewhere  have  sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Reformation  ;"  a  reso- 
Intion,  that  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  description  of  these 
sects  would  not  only  have  lent  a  fresh  charm  to  bis  historic  narrative, 
but  have  vastly  increased  the  weight,  and  extended  the  compass,  of  his 
argument.  And  that  sagacious  mind,  which,  in  the  funeral  oration  on 
Queen  Henrietta,  had  cast  such  an  intuitive  glance  into  the  history 
of  our  domestic  troubles,  would,  doubtless,  have  given  an  admirable 
portraiture  of  the  various  and  multitudinous  sects  of  the  Cromwellian 
era.  Yet  we  must  remember  that,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  Boesuet 
had  more  particularly  in  view  the  Calvinists  of  his  own  country.  This 
void  is  supplied  in  the  Symbolismy  whore  the  history  and  the  dogmas 
of  the  minor  sects  of  Protestantism  are  fully  analysed  and  described : 
a  portion  of  the  work,  which  is  certainly  not  the  least  important,  and,  to 
the  English  reader,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  attractive. 
Thirdly,  Bossuet,  who  lived  at  a  period  when  Protestantism  had  just 
entered  on  the  second  stage  of  its  existence,  not  only  with  the  most 
masterly  skill  traced  its  progressive  development,  from  its  birth  down 
to  his  own  days,  but  foretold  the  course  of  its  future  destinies. 

From  his  lofty  eyrie,  the  eagle  of  Meaux  beheld  the  whole  coming 
history  of  Protestantism ;  he  snuffed  from  afar  the  tempestuous  clouds 
of  irrcligion,  that  were  to  spring  from  its  already  agitated  waters,  and 
the  whirlwind  of  impiety  that  was  to  convulse  Christianity  to  its 
centre.* 


^  In  an  immortal  pasiage  of  the  Variationt,  Boamet  haa  recorded  the  moiml  and 
aoeial  evils,  which  the  Reformation,  up  to  hia  own  day,  had  abeady  brought  forth, 
and  the  ttill  greater  ones  wherewith  it  waa  pregnant.  After  noticing  the  prophetic 
worda  of  Melancthon,  **  Good  God !  what  tragedies  wiU  posterity  witness,  if  one  day 
men  shall  begin  to  stir  those  questions,  whether  the  Word,  whether  the  Holy  Ghost, 
be  a  perBon,"  the  eloquent  prelate  exclaims :  **  On  comments  de  aon  tempa  k  remoer 
eea  matitoos :  mais  il  jugea  bien,  que  ce  n*^tait  encore  qu'un  faible  commencement ; 
ear  il  voyait  lea  esprits  s*enhardir  insensiblement  contra  les  doctrines  ^tablies,  eC 
oontie  Tautorit^  des  d^cinons  eccldsiastiqiies.  Que  setoit-ce  sMl  avoi  tu  lea  aotres 
suites  pemicieuses  dcs  doutes,  que  la  R^forme  avoite  ezit^  ?  tout  I'ordre  de  la  disci- 
pline  renvers^  publiquement  par  les  uns,  et  Tind^pendance  6tablie,  c*est-&-dire  sooi 
«i  nom  sp^cieux  ct  qui  flatte  la  liberty,  Tanarchie  avec  toua  sea  mauz ;  la  pniasanoe 
apirituelle  miae  par  les  autres  entre  lea  mains  des  princes ;  Im  doctrine  CArettems 
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Moehler,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  said  to  bring  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  down  to  his  own  times;  for  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Hermhutters,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Swedenborgians,  the 
sects  whose  doctrines  he  has  examined  were  not  posterior  to  the  age  of 
Bossuet.  The  new  and  prodigious  forms,  which,  within  the  last  sixty 
years,  Protestantism,  in  Germany  especially,  has  assumed,  the  doctrines 
of  Rationalism  and  Pietism,  that,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  have 
quite  superseded  those  of  the  elder  Protestantism,  are,  as  was  before 
stated,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  work  itself,  left  unnoticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Symbolism.  It  may  at  first  sight  appear  singular,  that 
a  work  which  has  excited  so  prodigious  a  sensation  throughout  Ger- 
many,  which  has  been  read  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  with 
an  avidity  that  proves  it  responded  to  a  want  generally  felt,  should 
have  left  untouched  the  existing  forms  of  Protestantism,  and  been  ex- 
clusively engaged  with  the  refutation  of  those  antiquated  doctrines 
that,  though  in  certain  Protestant  countries  they  may  still  retain  some 
influence  and  authority,  can  count  in  Protestant  Germany  but  a  small 
number  of  adherents.  How  is  this  fact  to  be  accounted  for  ?  I  must 
observe  that,  although  the  SyniMism  abstains  from  investigating 
the  modem  systems  of  Protestantism,  yet  it  presupposes  through- 
out their  existence ;  and  the  work  itself  could  never  have  appeared,  if 
Protestantinn  had  not  attained  its  ultimate  term  of  development.  The 
present  forms  of  Protestantism,  morepver,  being  only  a  necessary  de- 
velopment of  its  earlier  errors,  a  solid  and  vigorous  refutation  of  the 
latter  must  needs  overthrow  the  former.  But  there  is  yet  another  and 
more  special  reason,  which,  in  despite  of  first  appearances,  rendered 
this  work  eminently  opportune.  A  portion  of  the  German  Protestants, 
as  we  have  seen,  recoiling  from  the  abyss,  to  which  Rationalism  was 
hst  conducting  them,  sought  a  refuge  in  falling  back  on  the  old  sym- 
bolical books  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches,  whose  author- 


comhaihi€  en  tout  «m  poinU  ;  des  Chretiens  flier  Vouvrage  de  la  erSation  et  celui 
ie  Im  redemption  du  genre  hutnain;  anSantir  Venfer  i  aholir  Vimmortdliti  de  Pome; 
dipouiUer  le  Ckrietiameme  de  tout  eee  myetiree^  et  le  changer  en  une  eeete  de  philo^ 
mphie,  toute  aeeommod^e  aux  eene ;  de  Id  naitre  Vind\ffhenee  dee  religUme,  et  ee 
qmi  emt  natvreUementf  lefonde  mSme  de  la  religion  attaquS ;  PSeriture  direetement 
eombaitue ;  Im  toie  emnerte  au  DHeme,  feet-d-dire  d  un  AthHeme  deguiee,  et  lo§ 
Umee  ok  eeroieni  Seritee  eee  doctrines  prodigieueee^  sortir  du  ssin  de  la  Riforme,  et 
des  Ueux,  ok  elie  domine,  Qu'aurait  dit  Mdlancton,  e^il  ayaii  pr^TU  tous  cet  maiu, 
et  queHfis  auraieni  6i6  wea  lamentationt  7  H  en  avail  anez  yu  poor  en  dtre  trouble 
toQte  aa  vie.  Lea  diqratea  de  eon  tcmpe  et  de  eQin  parti  foffimient  poor  lui  faire  dire, 
qa^k  moins  d*un  miracle  viaible,  toute  la  religion  allait  Mre  diflip^e." — vol.  i.  pp.  915. 
16.  ed.yeoiM.l7l8. 
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ity  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  had  been  totally  disregarded.  This 
movement  of  minds  was  seconded  by  some  Protestant  princes*  particu- 
larly by  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  learned,  from  bitter  expe- 
rience, the  disastrous  political  consequences  which  the  doctrines  of 
Rationalism  are  calculated  to  produce.  This  sovereign,  who  was  as 
skilful  an  ecclesiastical,  as  he  was  a  military  tactician,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  two  enemies,  Catholicism  and  Rationalism,  who  were 
galling  his  flanks,  sounded  the  trumpet  for  retreat,  and,  assisted  by  an 
able  staff  of  theologians,  was  making  a  rapid  retrograde  march  on  the 
old  formularies — the  bulwarks  of  Protestant  orthodoxy,  which,  for 
more  than  half  a  century  neglected  and  dilapidated,  had  remained 
utterly  untenanted.  Moehler  watched  his  nioment — fell  with  terrific 
onslaught  on  the  retreating  forces — blew  up  the  old  Protestant  strong- 
holds— compelled  the  enemy  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  brought  him  at 
last  into  such  straits,  that  he  must  now  either  make  an  unconditional 
surrender  to  the  Church,  or  be  swept  down  the  abyss  of  Pantheism. 
This  is  the  origin  and  the  meaning  of  the  present  book — this  is  in  part 
the  cause  of  its  prodigious  success.  Thus^  U  noi  only  pre-tttppotea  the 
exlinction  of  the  elder^  more  orthodox  ProtestaMism^  but  m  so  far  a$  amy 
human  production  can  accomplish  such  a  things  it  effectually  wiUpreteM 
its  revival. 

Fourthly,  if  we  look  to  the  form  of  these  two  remarkable  productions 
of  the  human  mind,  which  I  have  ventured  to  compare,  the  History  of 
the  Variations  is  characterized  in  an  eminent  degree  by  logical  perspi- 
cuity ;  the  Symbolism^  at  least  equal  to  it  in  dialectic  force,  is  vastly 
superior  in  philosophic  depth.  The  learning  displayed  in  the  former 
work  is  quite  sufficient  for  its  purpose ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
period  at  which  it  was  written,  the  comparative  paucity  of  materiab 
accessible  to  its  illustrious  author,  and  the  then  state  of  hbtorical 
researches,  we  are  astonished  at  the  extent  and  the  critical  soundneaa 
of  the  learning  there  exhibited.  Mr.  Hallam,  however,  in  his  History 
of  Literature^  complains  that  Bossuet  had  not  given  his  citations  from 
Luther  in  the  Latin  original ;  so  that  he  himself  had  often  been  unable 
to  verify  his  quotations.  This  complaint  at  least  he  will  be  unable  to 
prefer  against  the  Symbolism,  where  the  Latin  citations  from  Luther 
and  the  other  patriarchs  of  the  Reformation,  are  given  with  a  fulness 
•and  an  exactness  that  must  satisfy— per^kop*  rather  more  than  satisfy — 
oar  fastidious  critic.  The  erudition  displayed  in  the  Symbolism  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  most  extensive  and  profound.  Its  style  is 
clear,  forcible  and  dignified  ;  but  in  point  of  eloquence  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux  ever  remains  the  unrivalled  master. 

The  Symbolism  called  forth  many  replies  from  Protestant  theolo- 
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gians,  such  as  Nitzch,  Marheineke,  and  Dr.  Baur  of  TQbiDgen.  The 
work  of  the  latter,  which  was  the  longest  and  most  elaborate,  was 
entitled,  '*  Opposition  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  accord- 
ing to  the  leading  dogmas  of  the  two  religious  systems,  with  special 
reference  to  Moehler's  Symbolism,''  Tubingen,  1833.  Of  this  work,  a 
writer  in  the  Conversations' Lexicon^*  thus  speaks  :  *'  That  Protestant 
writers  should  stand  up  in  defence  of  a  Church,  to  which  M oehler  denies 
every  right,  save  that  of  political  existence,  was  very  natural.  But  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  in  an  inqdiry,  wherein  the  symbolical  writings  only 
of  the  different  Churches  possess  a  decisive  authority,  an  Hegelian,t 
with  his  subjective  views,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  these  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Evangelical  Church,  could  play  no  brilliant  part.  Yet  in 
this  false  position  we  find  Dr.  Baur,  whose  writing,  moreover,  is  not 
exempt  from  personal  attacks  against  his  adversary." 

Moehler  replied  without  delay,  and  in  a  tone  of  suitable  dignity,  in  a 
work  entitled.  New  Investigations  into  the  doHrindL  differences  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants:  Mayence,  1834.  This  work  will  be  found 
a  most  valuable  appendix  to  the  Symbclism ;  although  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  it  has  been  incorporated  into  the  edition  from  which  the  pre- 
sent translation  has  been  made. 

The  personal  acrimony,  which  Dr.  Baur  had  infused  into  his  contro* 
versy  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  as  well  as  the  intrigues  set  on 
foot  to  alienate  the  WOrtcmberg  government  from  the  latter,  who  was 
represented  as  a  disturber  of  religious  peace,  rendered  his  abode  at  Tu- 
bingen daily  more  unpleasant  and  irksome.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment, probably  apprised  pf  this  state  of  things,  renewed  negotiations 
with  Moehler,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  his  services  for  one  of  its  univer- 
sities.  Yet  these  negotiations,  creditable  to  the  prudence  and  discern- 
ment of  the  Prussian  government,  a  second  time  failed,  through  the 

•  C<inferMitkiiis.Loiieoii,  p.  699.    Leipzig,  1 840. 

t  The  tyirtiem  of  Hegel  it  that  of  a  logical  Pantheion.  Hit  leading  doctrine  it, 
that  the  Deity  it  the  impenonal  Rcaton,  and  m  the  human  mind  only  attaint  to  telf- 
conacioutneat.  He  and  hit  earlier  disciplet  affected  to  re-ettahliah  the  union  between 
faith  and  acicnce,  and  employed  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church  in  a  tente 
totally  different  from  what  was  meant  by  either.  But  the  younger  Hegeliant  have 
rejected  the  hypocritical  artificet  of  their  matter,  and  proclaimed,  in  the  moat  cyni. 
cal  language,  the  moat  unditguited  Pantheitm.  It  it  jutt,  howeyer,  to  obaerve,  that 
there  are  tome,  though  the  number  it  imall,  who  combine  Chrittian  viewa  with  thia 
tjttem  of  philotophy. 

At  to  Dr.  Baur  of  Tflbingen,  ho  hat,  aince  hit  controverty  with  Moehler,  thown 
himtelf  a  decided  PUitheitt.  Yet  thit  it  the  man  whom  the  WOrtemberg  govern, 
ment  decorated  with  orden,  while  it  loaded  Moehler  with  affioata,  that  forced  him 
to  leava  ths  ooontiy.    Ea  wm  dis€9  omiim. 
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opposition  of  the  Hermesian  party.  This  party  had  abeady  a  moat 
formidable  opponent  to  encounter  in  the  celebrated  Klee,  professor  of 
TTieology  at  Bonn  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  accession  of  Moehler 
to  that  theological  facalty,  or,  indeed,  to  any  other  in  the  Prussian 
states,  would  be  most  detrimental  to  the  influence,  and  adverse  to  the 
projects,  of  the  party.  Count  Von  Spiegel,  then  Archbishop  of  Cologne* 
and  predecessor  to  that  illustrious  confessor,  whose  humiliation  prepared 
the  triumph  of  the  German  Church,  and  whose  captivity  was  the  pre- 
lude to  her  liberation — Count  Von  S|dlgel,  I  say,  a  worldly-minded 
courtier,  little  acquainted  with  theology,  was  alternately  the  tool  <^  the 
Hermesians  and  the  Prussian  government.  His  sanction,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  was  necessary  for  the  confirmation  of  Moehler's 
appointment  to  a  theological  chair  at  Bonn.  To  the  latter  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  requiring  as  the  condition  to  such  a  sanction,  the 
public  retractation  of  the  work  entitled,  Uniiy  of  the  Church;  just  as  if 
Moehler,  with  Hermesian  obstinacy,  had  continued  to  defend  in  the 
face  of  the  Church,  and  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  ^hat  its  highest 
tribunal  had  formally  and  solemnly  condemned.  He  wrote  back  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  that  the  mistakes,  such  as  they  were,  in  his 
first  work,  were  entirely  rectified  in  his  subsequent  productions  :  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  he  had  never  been  called  upon  by  the  competent 
authorities  to  make  a  public  recantation  of  any  opinions  therein  con- 
tained.  It  was  indeed  truly  ridiculous,  that,  while  purity  of  doctrine 
and  glowing  love  for  the  Church,  as  well  as  profound  genius,  were 
claiming  for  the  illustrious  author  of  Athanashu  and  the  SymboUims 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  Crermany  and  Europe,  the  organ  of  a 
party  that  had  for  years  broached  pernicious  doctrines,  evinced  a 
marked  disrespect  for  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  subsequently  dis-* 
played  a  most  obstinate  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
should,  forsooth,  take  exceptions  to  Moehler's  orthodoxy  I 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  position  which 
he  had  taken  up  in  relation  to  this  party.  It  has  sometimes  been 
asked  why  he  did  not  appear  in  the  lists  against  the  Hermesians  t 
Many  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  his  not  taking  an  active  part  in  this 
controversy.  In  the  first  place,  his  opposition  would  have  been  ascribed 
to  motives  of  personal  resentment  against  a  body  of  men*  through 
whose  intrigues  he  had  been  twice  thwarted  in  the  attainment  of  an 
honourable  and  lucrative  professorship.  Secondly,  the  Hermesian  sys- 
tem, unsupported  by  a  single  theologian  of  eminence,  had  been  pros- 
trated by  the  vigorous  arm  of  Klee.  Thirdly,  the  Holy  See  having 
pronounced  a  solemn  sentence  of  condemnation,  the  view  which  aU 
Catholics  were  to  take  of  this  system,  could  no  longer  be  problematic* 
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Fourthly^  the  utteriy  disgraceful  part  that  the  Hermesians  had  played 
in  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  Prussian  government  against 
Count  Von  Droste  Vischeung«  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Cologne^ 
drew  down  upon  them  the  general  odium  of  Catholic  Germany.  Lastly, 
the  tactics  of  this  party  was  to  avoid  an  open,  di^Nissionate,  scientific 
discussi<m  of  principles ;  and  to  drag  into  the  controversy  matters  of 
personal  dispute,  and  even  of  ecclesiastical  administration — a  course 
of  warfare,  where  even  victory  was  somewhat  ignoble,  and  which, 
above  all  things,  was  abhorreat  to  the  gentle  disposition  and  elevated 
feelings  of  Moehler. 

But  there  was  another  party  in  the  Church,  with  whom  he  came  into 
more  immediate  contact — the  so-called  Liberals  of  Catholic  Germany, 
whom  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe.  This  party,  whose 
principal  seat  was  in  Baden  and  WQrtemberg,  had,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  exerted  some  influence  over  the  youthful  mind  of 
Moehler ;  and  the  last  faint  tinge  of  their  principles  is  traceable  in  his 
first  production,  Unity  of  the  Church,  But  his  maturer  genius — his 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity — and,  above 
all,  his  advances  in  piety,  had  revealed  to  him  the  hollow  pretensions 
and  dangerous  tendencies  of  this  party.  In  the  year  1827,  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  essay  on  '*  sacerdoral  celibacy,"  that  inflicted  on 
this  party  a  wound,  from  which  it  has  never  since  recovered.  In  this 
masterly  production  he  proves  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  clerical  celi- 
bacy ;  its  conformity  with  reason,  and  with  the  most  ancient  traditions 
of  nations ;  its  close  connexion  with  the  most  sacred  dogmas  and  essen* 
tial  institutions  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  occasions  that  led  to  a 
partial  deviation  from  the  law ;  and,  after  showing  why  the  enemies  of 
sacerdotal  celibacy,  must  necessarily  be  the  foes  to  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence and  the  papal  supremacy,  he  stigmatizes  the  Baden  church- 
men for  their  shallow  theological  learning,  in  despite  of  all  their  high 
pretensions  to  general  knowledge — for  their  carnal-minded  tendencies, 
their  often  profligate  habits,  and  their  political  harlotries  with  the 
secular  power.  This  essay  was,  in  the  year  1829,  followed  up  by 
another,  entitled,  **  Fragments  on  the  False  Decretals ;"  where,  with 
much  skill  and  learning,  the  author  wrested  from  the  enemies  of  the 
papal  authority,  one  of  their  most  favourite  weapons  of  attack.  The 
rage  of  the  anti-celibates  was,  as  we  may  suppose,  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  Moehler  was  denounced  as  an  apostate,  an  ultra-mon- 
tanist,  a  Roman  obscurantist ;  and  his  fame,  which  grew  from  year  to 
year,  served  only  to  embitter  the  animosity,  and  stimulate  the  assaults, 
of  this  paltry  faction.  While  the  great  genius  of  the  illustrious  author 
of  Athanasius  and  the  Symbolum  was  hailed  with  joy  by  Catholic,  and 
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(recognized  with  respect  by  Protestant  Germany,  these  fktse  brethren 
had  discovered,  that  he  was  devoid  of  talent  and  erudition ;  they  openly 
gave  the  palm  of  victory  to  his  Protestant  opponent,  Dr.  Baur ;  and,  in 
one  of  their  periodicals,*  were  shameless  enough,  while  they  denomi« 
nated  the  Symbolism  a  violation  of  religious  peace,  to  avo#  their  satis^ 
faction  with  the  mythical  theory  of  the  blasphemous  8trauoo^"'a  proof, 
if  further  were  wanting,  how  utterly  many  of  these  so-called  **  lAhe* 
^s**  had  apostatized  from  the  principles  of  that  Church,  whose  commu^ 
nion  they  still  so  audaciously  profaned ! 

It  was  not,  however,  by  his  writings  only  that  this  excellent  man 
opposed  the  progress,  and  defeated  the  projects,  of  a  dangerous  faction* 
By  his  amiable  disposition  and  engaging  manners,  as  well  as  by  bit 
great  reputation,  he  had  gained  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  \  and  this  influence  he  employed  to  inspire  these 
young  theologians  with  a  zeal  for  the  cause  and  interests  of  the  Churcfa« 
»— a  deep  veneration  for  the  Holy  See,— a  love  for  the  duties  of  their 
future  calling,-^-«nd  a  noble  passion  for  learning.  Nor  was  the 
beneficial  influence  of  his  example  and  exhortations  confined  to  his 
popils  alone.  During  the  ten  years  he  filled  the  professorial  chair  at 
Tabingen^  a  complete  change  came  over  the  Catholic  theological  fa« 
culty  of  that  university.  Such  of  its  members  as  had  hitherto  been 
sound  in  doctrine,  but  timid  in  its  avowal,  like  Dr.  Drey^  took  courage 
by  Moehler's  example :  and  such  who,  like  Hirscher,  had  been  to  some 
extent  led  away  by  Neological  doctrines,  were  now,  partly  through  that 
example,  partly  by  their  own  researches,  gradually  reclliimed.  The 
evidence  of  this  change  is  aflbrdcd  by  the  Theological  Quarterly  Review 
of  Tiibingen,  which,  from  the  year  1828,  breathes  a  very  diflerent 
spirit,  and  which,  supported  as  it  was  by  Moehler  and  his  most  distin^ 
guished  colleagues  and  disciples,  has  remained,  down  to  the  present 
day,  by  its  orthodoxy,  its  learning,  and  its  philosophic  spirit,  an  oma* 
ment  to  literature  and  the  Church.  The  noble  attitude  which,  in  the 
present  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  their  Church,  the  younger  members 
of  the  Swabian  clergy  have  taken — the  zeal  and  courage  wherewitil 
they  defend  their  spiritual  rights,  and  rally  the  people  round  that  sacred 
Btandard*«^the  talent  and  learning  they  evince  in  defence  of  their  re* 
ligion,are  all,  according  to  a  recent  public  acknowledgment  of  the  prime 
minister  of  Wortcmberg  in  the  assembled  states,  mainly  attributable  to 
the  influence  of  Moehler. 

Yet,  the  spot  which  was  dear  to  him  fVom  so  many  early  associa« 
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tiottfih-^where  the  Lord  had  blewed  his  labours-^where  he  had  won  so 
maDy  brilliant  victories  over  the  enemies  of  the  faith'— he  was  now,  for 
the  reasons  above  adverted  to,  about  to  quit  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1836,  a  theological  chair  at  Munich  became  vacant ;  and  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  with  that  enlightened  zeal  which  makes  him  ever  at* 
tentive  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  the  ad« 
vancement  of  Catholic  learning)  solicited,  on  this  occasioni  the  services 
of  Moehler.  To  this  proposal  the  latter  immediately  acceded ;  and| 
deeply  regretted  by  his  friends,  his  colleagues^  and  the  academic  youth) 
he  quitted  Tobingent  and  arrived  at  Munich  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year.  Warmly  welcomed  by  his  friends  in  the  Bavarian  capital,  and 
enthusiastically  greeted  by  its  students,  he  immediately  opened  a  course 
of  lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was  soon  foK 
lowed  up  by  others  on  Church -history,  patrology,  as  well  as  commenta* 
lies  on  various  epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

This  seems  to  me  the  most  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  various  theo» 
logical  and  historical  essays^  that  Moehler  contributed  to  periodical  pub« 
licationsf  and  especially  to  the  Theological  Quarterly  Reviev!  of  Tobin* 
gen.  These  essays  have  since  his  death  been  collected  by  his  friend, 
Dr.  Dollinger,  and  published  in  two  volumes.  They  are  as  follows  2-^ 
I.  An  investigation  of  the  dispute  between  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augus« 
tine,  on  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Galatians.  ii.  A 
critical  inquiry  into  the  period  of  publication  of  the  Epistle  to  Diogne« 
tos,  usually  attributed  to  St.  Justin,  and  an  analysis  of  its  contents* 
ui.  An  historical  sketch  of  St.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
his  times*  iv.  An  essay  on  clerical  celibacy,  v.  Short  considerations 
on  the  historical  relation  of  Universities  to  the  State,  vi.  Fragments 
on  the  false  decretals,  vii.  An  essay  on  the  relation  of  Islam  to  the 
Gospel*  vm.  An  essay  on  the  origin  of  Gnosticism.  The  second 
volume  contains  the  following  : — i.  Considerations  on  the  state  of  the 
Church,  during  the  fifteenth,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  ii*  An  essay  on  St.  Simonianism.  m.  Fragmentary 
sketches  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  rv.  Letter  to  the  Abbe  Bautaur 
of  Strasburg,  on  his  system  of  philosophy,  v.  Rise  and  first  period  of 
Monasticism  :  a  fragment,  vi.  Two  articles  on  the  imprisonment  of  ^ 
the  Archbishop  of  ColognOi 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  memoir  to  give  an  analysis  of 
these  collected  essays,  which  certainly  furnish  new  evidence  of  the 
author's  great  historical,  as  well  as  theological  learning )  his  critical 
acuteness,  his  depth  of  observation,  and  elegance  of  style. 

The  most  remarkable  pieces  in  this  miscellaneous  collection,  are  the 
already  noticed  essay  on  clerical  celibacy,  that  on  Gnosticism,  the 
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beautiful  fragment  on  the  early  history  of  monasticiam,  which  was  to 
form  part  of  a  large  work  on  the  monastic  orders  of  the  west,  and  the 
essay  on  Islam,  that  has  received  its  due  meed  of  praise  from  one  of 
our  own  Protestant  critics.  •*  This  essay  of  Moehler's,"  says  a  writer 
in  a  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review^  that  appeared  two  years  ago^ 
*'  was  composed  with  an  express  view  towards  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  east*  and  the  question  how  it  might  be  offered  in  the  most 
commanding  and  persuasive  manner  to  Mahometans.  It  is  wiitteo 
with  so  much  learning,  judgment,  and  moderation,  that  it  might  be  w^ 
worthy  of  translation  in  some  of  our  religious  journals*"* 

The  lectures  which  Dr.  Moehler  delivered  on  patristic  literature,  have 
since  his  death  been  collected  and  edited  by  his  friend  Dr.  Reithmayrt 
Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Munich.  Of  this  worict 
three  parts  only  have  as  yet  appeared,  embracing  the  first  three  centu* 
ries  of  the  Church,  and  containing  nearly  a  thousand  pages  oi  print  in 
small  octavo.  After  some  very  interesting  and  profound  preliminary 
reflections  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages  and  literatures,  and 
their  relation  to  Christianity,  and  some  general  views  on  the  nature  of 
patristic  literature  ;  the  author,  in  the  first  part,  treats  of  the  lives  and 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  from  Pope  St.  Clement,  down  to 
Papias.  In  the  second  part,  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
second  century,  from  St.  Justin  martyr,  down  to  Pantenus ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  third  century,  from 
St.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  down  to  Lactantius,  are  described,  analyzed^ 
and  appreciated. 

In  this  work,  the  plan  of  the  author  is  to  prefix  to  each  century  ge* 
neral  views  on  its  ecclesiastical  and  literary  character ;  then  under  a 
special  section  devoted  to  each  particular  father,  to  trace  a  short  sketch 
of  bis  life,  where  the  materials  for  such  exist ;  next  to  give  an  analyab 
of  his  various  works,  accompanied  with  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  agOi 
or  the  authenticity  of  such  writings  as  have  been  disputed  ;  then  to  fur* 
nish  a  summary  of  the  father's  doctrine,  and  lastly  to  pronounce  judg* 
ment  on  bis  literary  merits.  To  each  biographical  section,  the  editor 
has  appended  notices  of  the  best  editions  of  the  works  of  the  father.  It 
should  be  added,  that  the  account  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  century 
IB  closed  with  a  notice  of  the  most  celebrated  martyrologies ;  and  that 
of  the  fathers  of  the  third  century  with  a  short  dissertation  on  the  spu- 
rious gospels,  and  a  more  lengthened  one  on  the  sybils. 

A  more  useful,  as  well  as  more  engaging  introduction  to  the  study  of 
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patristic  literature,  cannot  be,  perhaps,  recommended  than  the  present 
Work.  Tho  author^s  prodigious  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical  history,  as 
well  as  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  ;  his  power  of  clear  exposition  and 
acute  analysis  ;  and  his  depth  and  originality  of  genius,  which  enabled 
him  easily  to  enter  into,  and  duly  to  appreciate,  the  conceptions  of  the 
great  thinkers  of  Christian  antiquity,  eminently  qualified  him  for  !he 
execution  of  this  task.  And  although  the  work  be  posthumous,  and 
did  not  therefore  receive  a  careful  revisal  from  its  author,  yet  its  every 
page  evinces  the  hand  of  the  master.  Among  the  various  dissertations 
I  may  notice  those  on  St.  Justin  martyr,  St.  Irenaeus,  Origen,  and  St. 
Cyprian,  as  peculiarly  able  and  elaborate.  From  its  posthumous  cha- 
racter, there  were,  of  course,  many  gaps  and  omissions  in  it,  which  the 
talented  editor  has,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  author,  endeavoured  to  fill 
up ;  supplying  biographical  notices  of  those  ecclesiastical  writers  whose 
works  have  perished,  and  carefully  citing  the  authorities  for  statements 
and  assertions  in  the  text,  as  well  as  making  various  other  additions. 

Everything  contributed  to  render  Moehlcr's  abode  at  Munich  most 
agreeable.  Surrounded  by  the  distinguished  Catholic  professors,  whom 
the  king  had  assembled  in  that  capital ;  living  amid  a  people  that  in 
despite  of  all  the  efforts  made  during  the  late  reign  to  pervert  it,  was 
still  eminently  Catholic  ;  in  a  city,  too,  where  the  theological  faculty 
was  undisturbed  by  the  opposition  of  any  rival ;  where  the  Catholic 
Church  could  unfold  all  her  salutary  influences,  and  all  her  pomp  of  wor- 
ship, and  where  art  was  making  the  noblest  efforts  to  minister  to  the 
splendour  of  that  worship ; — Moehler  might  confidently  look  for  still 
more  blessed  results  from  his  literary  labours.  And  during  the  first 
eighteen  months  of  his  residence  in  the  Bavarian  capital,  the  content- 
ment he  enjoyed,  had,  in  despite  of  the  severe  climate  of  the  place,  re- 
established his  health,  which  of  late  years  had  been  much  impaired. 

At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1S86,  came  that  dreadful  scourge,  the 
cholera,  that  for  six  months,  without  intermission,  exercised  the  most 
dreadful  ravages  at  Munich.  Though  the  prevailing  epidemic  affected 
Moehler  but  in  a  slight  degree,  yet  he  experienced  a  general  debility, 
that  incapacitated  him  from  prosecuting  his  public  duties. 

This  indisposition  was  succeeded  in  the  following  spring  by  an  at- 
tack of  influenza,  that  confined  him  for  two  months  to  his  bed  ;  and 
did  not  quit  him,  without  leaving  behind  most  dangerous  symptoms  of 
disease  on  the  lungs.  On  rising  from  the  bed  of  sickness,  he  was  not 
permitted  by  his  physicians  to  pursue  his  ordinary  duties  ;  but  on  their 
urgent  advice,  hex  took  a  journey  to  southern  Tyrol,  where  the  genial 
climate  of  Meran,  the  use  of  whey,  and  the  cheering  society  of  the 
Benedictines  of  that  place,  whose  learning  and  piety  he  made  a  con- 
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stant  theme  of  calogy  to  his  frieDds,  soon  produced  the  most  bene* 
ficial  effects  on  his  health.  After  passing  the  whole  summer  of  1637 
in  that  beautiful  country,  ho  returned  in  the  autumn  to  Munich*  to  re* 
sume  his  public  functions.  But  the  hopes  which  his  friends  had  enter* 
tained  of  his  complete  recovery,  were  soon  to  undergo  a  bitter  disap- 
poliHment.  On  the  first  of  November  his  indisposition  returned,  and 
8}'mptoms  of  a  decided  pulmonary  complaint  became  even  more  mani- 
fest. Again,  to  his  grief,  and  to  the  regret  of  his  numerous  auditors, 
his  promised  course  of  lectures  must  be  put  off*  The  bleak  climate  of 
the  Bavarian  capital  was,  at  that  season  especially,  little  propitioua  to 
one  labouring  under  such  a  disorder ;  and  most  unfortunately,  towards 
the  close  of  the  month  a  calamitous  event  occurred,  which,  while  it 
threw  the  whole  German  church  into  mourning,  and  convulsed  West- 
phalia  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  to  their  centre,  filled  the  soul  of 
Mochler  with  a  disquietude  and  dismay,  that  operated  most  prejudi- 
ciously  on  his  health — the  imprisonment  of  the  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1837,  is  the  event  to  which  I 
allude. 

This  act  of  reckless  and  violent  tyranny,  which  put  the  seal  to  that 
long  series  of  intrigues,  machinations,  and  oppressions,  that  for  fivc-and< 
twenty  years  had  been  directed  against  the  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia, 
Moehler  appreciated  in  all  its  vast  importance.  He  saw  the  evils  with 
which  it  was  fraught,  the  fearful  and  general  persecution  against  the 
German  Church,  that  it  seemed  to  portend  ;  and  yet  with  a  prophetic 
eye  he  discerned  the  good  that  Providence  would  one  day  bring  out  of 
that  evil — the  triumph  and  regeneration  of  that  Church,  so  long  be- 
trayed, insulted,  and  oppressed.  These  apprehensions  and  these  hopes 
he  has  recorded  in  two  remarkable  essays,  which  he  published  in  Feb* 
ruary,  1838,  in  the  Universal  Gazette^  of  Augsburg  j  the  last  which  he 
ever  wrote — the  last  effusions  of  that  heart,  which,  amid  the  languor  of 
sickness,  yet  beat  quick  and  strong  to  all  that  concerned  the  glory  of 
its  God. 

At  this  time,  the  Prussian  commissary,  Bruggcmann,  who  was  sent 
to  Rome  on  a  diplomatic  mission  from  the  court  of  Berlin,  received  in- 
structions to  hold  an  interview  with  Moehler,  on  his  passage  through 
Munich,  and  to  tender  to  him,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  a  preben* 
dal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  if  he  pleased,  a  professorship 
at  Bonn.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  was  the  third  attempt  made 
by  the  Prussian  government  to  enlist  the  professorial  services  of  Moeh- 
ler. What  could  be  the  meaning  of  these  repeated  endeavours  on  the 
part  of  a  hostile  government,  to  obtain  for  one  of  its  universities  the 
greateft  theologian  of  Germany  ?     How  do  these  attempts  agree  with 
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the  Well-known  policy  of  a  governmeDtf  that  by  every  species  of  intrigue* 
machination,  encroachment,  and  crafty  tyranny,  had  endeavoured  to 
tVotestantize  its  Catholic  subjects,  and  which  in  some  parts  of  its  domi- 
nions, like  Silesia,  had  too  well  succeeded  in  its  endeavours— and  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  made  this  proposal  to  Moehler,  had  torn 
from  his  diocesei  and  plunged  into  prison,  an  illustrious  prelate,  for  hav» 
ing  courageously  unmasked  and  defeated  its  designs  ?  To  the  honour 
f)f  the  Prussian  government,  it  must  be  said,  that  it  was  its  pride  and 
boast  to  fill  its  universities  With  eminent  men ;  and  that  hostile  as  it 
Was  to  Catholicism,  its  respect  and  love  for  learning  exceeded  that  hos^ 
tility.  Thus  in  the  very  heyday  of  Hermesianismi  it  appointed  its  great 
^uitagonist  Slee,  to  a  theological  chair  at  Bonn ;  and  in  its  conflict  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  it  artfully  pointed  to  the  nomination  of  this 
eminent  divine,  as  a  proof  that  it  wished  to  give  no  exclusive  encou- 
ftigement  to  any  particular  school  of  theology. 

But  at  the  conjuncture  at  which  we  have  arrived,  the  Prussian  gc» 
Vernment  had  a  peculiar  inducement  to  make  the  proposal  whereof  I 
apeak.  The  general  discontent  that  reigned  in  its  Catholic  provinces, 
the  ever-growing  indignation  of  Catholic  Germany  at  the  treatment 
they  had  experienced,  and  the  precarious  relations  wherein  Prussia 
stood  with  Belgium  and  Prance — neighbours  to  whom  her  fatal  policy 
had  unbarred  her  own  weakness  and  disunion ;  this  state  of  things  ren'> 
dered  the  redress  of  public  wrongs,  and  the  allaying  of  public  irritation 
in  her  Catholic  dominions,  a  matter  of  the  most  imperious  necessity. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  as  a  professor  of  theology  must  needs  exer«> 
cise  great  influence  over  the  rising  members  of  the  priesthood,  and  in 
an  ecclesiastical  question  over  the  lay  members  also  of  the  university,  a 
sort  of  political  importance  now  attached  to  a  theological  chair  at  Bonn. 
And  unless  the  Prussian  government  were  prepared  to  close  the  door 
irrevocably  against  all  justice  and  conciliation,  it  could  not  have  select^ 
ed  a  nan,  who  by  his  high  reputation  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  in- 
terests  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  by  his  amiable  and  conciliatory  dispo^ 
aition,  was  fitter  than  the  sul^ect  of  this  memoir  to  be  the  medium  of 
mny  safe  and  honourable  negotiation. 

The  ofier  of  M.  BrQggcman,  Moehler,  however,  immediately  declin* 
«d.  This  refusal  was  dictated  not  only  by  the  precarious  state  of  his 
health,  as  well  as  by  the  distracted  condition  of  aflairs  in  the  Rhenish 
province,  but  also  by  a  feeling  of  attachment  to  Bavaria.  This  feel- 
ing his  Bavarian  majesty  delicately  appreciated,  by  conferring  on  him 
the  knightly  order  of  St»  Michael. 

His  health  seemed  to  rally  for  a  while,  so  as  to  enable  him  for  a  few 
weeks  te  resume  the  detiveiy  of  hia  lectures ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
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January  a  violent  catarrh  ensued,  which  soon  terminated  in  inflamnak 
tion  of  the  chest. 

The  following  account  of  his  last  illness  is  from  the  pen  of  an  eye- 
witness, and  friend ;  and  the  tone  of  mournful  earnestness,  wherein  it 
is  written,  must  challenge  the  sympathy  of  every  reader. 

*'  The  experience  of  late  years,"  says  the  anonymous  biographer, 
'*  convinced  the  physicians  that  the  injurious  influence  of  the  Munich 
climate,  combined  with  the  arduous  duties  of  the  professorial  charge, 
afforded  no  certain  prospect  of  the  preservation  of  Moehler's  life ;  and 
that  it  was  only  by  changing  his  abode  for  some  milder  climate,  any 
chance  for  his  recovery  existed.  The  King  of  Bavaria,  informed  of  the 
condition  of  the  illustrious  patient,  and  anxious  to  preserve  a  life  so 
valuable  to  Church  and  State,  nominated  Moehier,  by  a  decree  dated 
March,  1838,  to  the  just  vacant  dignity  of  Dean  in  WOrzburg.  Moehier 
was  deeply  aficcted  by  this  mark  of  his  sovereign's  delicate  attention 
and  forethought ;  yet  his  joy  was  not  unalloyed.  He  had  entered  with 
uncommon  ardour  on  the  professorial  career,  for  which  heaven  had  fa- 
voured him  with  the  highest  qualifications,  and  wherein  his  efforts  had 
been  blessed  with  the  most  signal  success.  The  very  idea  of  the  aban- 
donment of  that  career,  had  inspired  him  with  the  deepest  melancholy. 
He  anticipated  something  more  than  a  mere  change  of  employment. 
To  a  friend,  who  congratulated  him  on  the  promotion  to  his  new  dig- 
nity, he  expressed  himself  in  the  following  remarkable  words  :  'I  have 
often  observed  in  history,'  said  he,  *'  that  men  whom  God  hath  highly 
favoured  in  life,  He  often  on  the  eve  of  their  separation  from  this  world, 
invested  with  the  glimn^r  of  some  temporal  honour.  I  cannot,  with- 
out being  guilty  of  great  ingratitude,  deny  that  Providence  hath  loaded 
me  with  many  favours  ;  but  the  prognostic  which  I  here  advert  to,  may 
now  be  realized  in  me  also.'  This  anticipation,  alas  I  was  too  soon 
verified  j  that  very  day  the  fever  returned ;  a  week  later,  suddenly  at 
night,  catarrh  and  the  critical  symptom  of  hoarseness  ensued,  and  then 
a  few  days  afterwards  the  physicians  observed  all  the  signs  of  a  violent 
hectic  fever.  His  nights  especially,  were  attended  with  great  sufifering; 
on  the  seventh  of  April,  he  felt  himself  again  better,  and  desired  that 
for  his  entertainment  a  favourite  book  of  travels  should  be  read  to  him. 
This  was  done,  not  without  a  fearful  presentiment,  that  that  wish  was 
the  prelude  to  another  and  a  more  distant  journey,  and  so  it  happened* 
At  the  beginning  of  Holy  Week,  the  fever  assumed  the  character  of  ty- 
phus, and  the  mind  of  the  patient  from  time  to  time  slightly  wandered 
in  delirium.  Feeling  his  end  approach,  he  again,  on  the  tenth  of  April, 
prepared  by  the  reception  of  the  sacraments  for  appearing  before  his 
Almighty  Judge.     The  sacraments  appeared  to  exert  a  beneficial  intli;^ 
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ence  on  his  health,  for  on  the  following  day  he  felt  much  relieved,  and 
hope  hegan  to  revive  in  the  bosom  of  his  friends.  But  he  no  longer 
looked  forward  to  recovery,  and  on  the  same  day  he  made  his  last  tes- 
tamentary arrangements  in  regard  to  his  temporal  concerns.  The  fol- 
lowing night  dispelled  all  hopes  of  a  change  for  the  better.  On  the 
morning  of  the  twelfth  of  April,  he  felt  great  oppression  at  his  chest,  he 
became  somewhat  restless ;  the  heavy  ice-cold  sweat-drops  gathered 
about  his  brow  and  temples ;  the  last  struggle  had  come  on.  His  con- 
fessor. Dr.  Aloysius  Buchner,  (now  a  prebendary  at  Passau,)  nbver  left 
his  side.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  awoke  from  a  gentle 
dumber,  clasped  both  hands  to  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Ah  !  now  I 
have  seen  it — now  I  know  it — ^now  I  would  like  to  write  a  book, — ^this 
must  be  written  down, — but  now  it  is  gone."  He  then  laid  himself 
calmly  down,  a  look  of  serene  and  winning  love  passed  again  over  his 
countenance,  as  if  the  soul  were  evidently  making  an  effort  gently  to 
sever  the  last  bonds  of  life.  He  then  gasped  violently  three  times,  and 
the  soul  bursting  her  fetters,  sprang  upwards  to  her  God.  The  sad 
event  took  place  on  Maundy  Thursday,  the  12th  of  April,  1888,  at  half 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  His  remains  were  interred  on  Holy 
Saturday,  the  14th  day  of  April ;  and  his  death  was  mourned  by  his 
king,  deeply  bewailed  by  his  friends,  and  regretted  by  all."* 

Thus  died  this  celebrated  man,  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  at  a  crisis 
so  eventful  for  religion,  and  at  a  moment  when  he  could  be  so  ill  spared 
by  the  Church  and  by  his  country.  His  career,  though  brief,  had  been 
eminently  useful  as  well  as  brilliant ;  and  his  Ufe,  though  not  full  of 
years,  had  been  replete  with  good  works.  He  might,  at  the  close  of  his 
course,  exclaim  with  the  great  apostle,  "  Bonum  certamen  certavi,  cur- 
sum  consummavi,  fidem  servavi,  reposita  est  mihi  corona  justitie." 
*' Happy,  saith  the  Scripture,  are  they  who  die  in  the  Lordl"  And 
happy,  thrice  happy,  we  may  add,  are  they,  who  die,  before  the  enemy 
hath  snatched  from  their  hands  the  fruit  of  their  morning's  toil !  And 
when  we  are  tempted  to  lament  the  untimely  end  of  this  great  luminary 
of  the  Church,  we  should  assuage  our  sorrow  with  the  reflection,  how 
infinitely  more  enviable  was  his  fate,  than  that  of  his  celebrated  con- 
temporary— the  once  great  Gamaliel  in  the  Church  of  France.  For, 
whereas  death,  we  may  confidently  hope,  brought  to  one  the  garland  of 
eternal  life,  existence  hath  cast  over  the  other,  the  blight  and  desolation 
of  death.  In  abandoning  the  glorious  mansions  of  the  Church  for  those 
bleak  and  desolate  regions,  where  the  grisly  phantoms  of  erring  fancy 


*  See  memoir  bj  anoDymoot  blognpher,  p.  97. 
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dwellf  that  unhappy  spirit  hath  abandooed,  too,  the  sweet  reconections 
of  early  days,  and  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship,  and  the  merit  and  the 
glory  of  all  his  victories  over  heresy  and  unbelief,  and  the  inestimable 
peace  of  the  soul ;  in  a  word,  all  the  earthly  charms,  and  all  the  hea- 
venly hopes,  that  cheer  and  sustain  existence,  and  solace  and  sweeten 
death.  And  as  a  great  writer  once  said,  that  the  &11  of  the  rebel  arch- 
angel cast  a  sadness  over  all  creation,  whereof  the  traces  are  even  now 
perceptible ;  so  the  fall  of  this  mighty  spirit  hath  saddened  the  Churchy 
in  this  the  morning  of  her  reviving  hope  and  joy. 

Moehler's  countenance,  deportment,  and  manner,  were  perfectly  indi- 
cative of  his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  The  perfect  harmony  or 
equiUbrium  of  his  mental  powers  was  expressed  in  the  serenity  of  his 
countenance,  in  the  modulations  of  a  most  pleasing  voice,  and  in  the 
dignity  of  his  carriage.  The  same  exquisite  sense  of  justice — ^the  i 
aversion  from  all  exaggeration,  which  characterized  his  writinga, 
perceptible  in  his  conversation.  Yet,  though  endowed  with  this  natural  \ 
(  benignity  of  temper,  which,  in  him,  was  exalted  and  sanctified  by  mo- 
tives of  Christian  charity,  he  was  not  slow  to  the  perception  of  defects  ' 
of  character ;  and  whenever  the  meaner  passions  crossed  his  path,  hia 
instinctive  abhorrence  would  find  vent  in  the  sallies  of  a  subdued,  yet 
yjpungent  satire. 

His  personal  appearance  has  thus  been  described  by  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers :  **  Tall  in  stature,  he  was  of  a  slight  and  delicate  frame  ;  his 
outward  bearing  was  most  decorous  and  dignified :  his  features  were 
delicate,  regular,  and  prepossessing ;  in  his  large,  dark  eye,  beamed  a 
gentle  fire,  which  shed  over  a  pallid  countenance  an  indescribable  charm- 
His  voice,  like  his  bodily  frame,  was  weak  and  slender,  yet  harmonioiis; 
his  pronunciation  was  pure,  without  the  aUoy  of  any  peculiar  dialect. 
Whoever,  therefore,  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  was  ever  most  agreea- 
Uy  prepossessed  with  his  general  appearance.'^ 

During  the  first  years  of  his  professorship,  and  before  he  had  qatto 
thrown  off  some  of  the  lax  opinions  already  adverted  to^  he  waa  not  ao 
assiduous  in  prayer,  nor  so  diligent  in  the  celebration  of  the  hdy  sacri- 
fice, as  might  be  desired.  Then  too  exclusively  occupied  with  aciencet 
he  did  not  seek  out  with  sufficient  ardour  that  heavenly  wisdom,  with- 
out which,  aU  human  learning,  like  the  grass  of  the  field  without  the  re* 
freshing  dew,  will  soon  become  arid  and  unprofitable. 

A  friend  concluded  at  that  time  all  his  letters  td  him  with  an  earnest 
exhortation  to  the  habit  of  frequent  prayer.    These  exhortations,  as  well 


*  Lebenitkiue,  p.  28. 
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a^  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers,  which  are  no 
less  powerful  in  cherishing  the  feelings  of  piety,  than  in  confirming  and 
enlivening  faith,  wrought,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  the  happiest  change 
in  Moehler's  devotional  exercises ;  for,  in  subsequent  years,  he  never 
let  a  day  pass  without  celebrating  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  with  a  tender- 
ness  of  devotion,  that  excited  universal  edification. 

With  the  laborious  duties  of  the  professorial  ofiice,  he  combined,  to 
some  extent,  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry  ;  and  to  many  of  the 
academic  youth  he  acted  as  spiritual  director. 

Not  content  with  personally  discharging  the  obligations  of  his  sacred 
calling  with  the  strictest  fidelity,  and  an  irreproachable  purity  of  con- 
duct, he  strove  by  example  and  conversation,  as  well  as  by  his  writings 
and  his  lectures,  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption  that  had  burst  into  tlM 
Swabian  Church,  and  was,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  the  means  of  guard- 
ing many  a  young  clergyman  against  the  evil  counsels  and  evil  prac* 
tises  of  the  anti-celibate  party. 

His  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interests  of  His  Church,  while 
it  was  the  animating  and  sustaining  principle  of  all  his  intellectual  ex- 
ertions, often  communicated  itself  with  electrical  efiect  to  his  youthful 
^  auditors*  Yet  that  zeal,  which  consumed  him  for  the  house  of  his  Lord, 
was  exceeded,  if  possible,  by  a  spirit  of  mildness,  modesty,  and  humi* 
lity— qualities  which,  while  they  endeared  him  to  Heaven,  made  him, 
too,  the  favourite  with  men. 

Adorned  with  all  the  sacerdotal  virtues,  he  possessed  at  the  same  time 
a  winning  amiability  of  manner,  that  caused  his  society  to  be  courted 
by  men  of  various  ranks  and  professions,  and  even  of  the  most  opposite 
religious  and  political  principles.  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  lay* 
men  as  well  as  churchmen,  consulted  him  personally  or  by  letter  on 
every  variety  of  subject, — ^religious,  political,  literary,  or  domestic ;  and 
had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  probably  have  become  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  Germany. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  moral  character  of  this  renmrkable 
man^  it  remains  for  me  to  sum  up  his  intellectual  qualities. 

He  was  distinguished  for  an  uncommon  clearness,  precision,  and 
yigour  of  ratiocination,  that  shows  how  well  he  had  profited  by  the  ex- 
ample of  those  Attic  masters,  to  whom  his  youth  had  been  so  sedulously 
devoted.  His  plan  is  to  let  his  adversary  bring  forward  his  strongest 
arguments,  and  dispose  them  in  the  most  advantageous  order ;  then, 
without  stopping  to  refute  him  in  detail,  he  wrings  from  him  some  re* 
iuctant  concession,  or  fotxses  him  uncoDSCioosly  into  some  fidse  positioii^ 
whereby  he  is  enabled  at  a  single  stroke  to  shake  or  overthrow  the  whole 
system  of  his  antagonist's  reasoning. 
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In  depth  of  reflection  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  generalization^  he 
equals  Frederic  Schlegcl ;  and  if  inferior  to  him  in  the  fervour  of  a 
poetic  imagination,  he  yet  possesses,  partly  from  nature,  partly  from  the 
severer  training  of  theological  discipline,  a  superior  force  and  precision 
of  reasoning.  Like  the  great  writer  to  whom  I  have  compared  him, 
Moehler  was  eminently  endowed  with  the  faculty  called  by  critics  dia- 
thesis — the  faculty  of  seizing  on  the  main  points  of  his  subject,  divesting 
it  of  its  subordinate  or  accessory  parts,  and  in  a  few  bold  strokes  trac- 
ing a  perfect  outline. 

The  learning  of  Moehler  was  most  profound  and  various.  Though 
he  died  at  the  premature  age  of  forty -three,  he  yet  had  mastered  every 
branch  of  theological  science  ;  and  in  patristic  literature  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  schoolmen,  as  also  in  the  works  of  the  Reformers,  and  the 
later  Protestant  divines  of  various  sects,  he  was  pre-eminently  versed. 
His  acquaintance  with  profane  history  and  modern  literature  was  moat 
extensive  ;  and  his  acquirements  in  classical  philology  were  so  great, 
as  to  call  forth  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  most  learned 
professors  in  that  faculty. 

His  style  reflects  the  calm,  equable  dignity  of  his  soul ;  clear,  flow- 
ing, and  stately  :  if  it  seldom  rises  to  eloquence,  it  never  sinks  into  dry* 
ness,  or  loses  itself  in  obscurity. 

Yet  all  these  high  intellectual  endowments  were  rendered  still  more 
eflcctive,  because,  as  was  above  said,  they  were  tempered,  chastenedf 
exalted,  and  sanctifled  by  an  amiable  modesty,  a  deep,  unaffected  hu« 
mility,  a  glowing  zeal,  and  a  piety  serenely  bright,  that  like  a  light 
within  a  beautiful  vase,  brought  out  all  those  mental  ornaments  into 
bolder  relief.* 

*  As  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  hear  the  opinion  entertained  of  this  re- 
markable man,  by  those  who  are  far  more  competent  than  myself  to  pronoance  a 
judgment  on  his  merits,  I  will  here  subjoin  the  following  critical  remarks  from  some 
of  the  ablest  Uterary  and  theological  periodicals  in  Germany.  My  own  opinion,  it  is 
jQst  to  premise,  was  formed  before  I  had  seen  the  passages  in  qosstioii. 

From  the  HiatoritcKpolitUehe  BlatUr. 
**  As  in  life  he  was  fidl  of  the  most  tender-hearted  mildness  and  forbearance,  foil 
of  an  unpretending  modesty  and  kindliness  of  feeling,  which  won  him  the  hearts  of  all 
men ;  so  his  moral  character  was  reflected  in  his  literary  labours.  Free  from  the  airob 
gance  and  cold-hoartedncss  of  an  idle  science,  his  bosom  flowed  with  a  pure  and 
mild  enthuttasm,  and  the  calm  and  unruffled  clearness  of  his  ^irit  was  e?inced,  as 
with  the  eye  of  thoughtful  sensibility,  he  contemplated  the  agitated  scenes  of  history, 
and  their  chequered  jihenomena,  so  calculated  to  mislead  and  oonfuae  the  iudgment. 
Gifted  with  an  untinng  industry,  and  with  a  penetrative  mind,  that,  amid  the  mass  of 
details,  never  lost  sight  of  the  whole,  he  yet.  m  his  humble  modesty,  never  forgot  the 
defieiencies  and  the  narrowness  of  all  human  f>cience.  All  onesided  exaggeration — all 
passionate  attacks,  grated  on  him  as  a  discord ;  and  all  merit  he  would  aeknow. 
ledge,  and  present  to  it  with  a  cheerful  brow  and  feeling  heart,  the  homage  of  his 
|Kn2w.**^Tol.  X.  p.  664-5. 
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In  a  communication  which  Dr.  Reithmayr  has  had  the  kindness  to 
make  to  me,  he  writes  as  follows :  '*  Brief  as  was  the  period  of  Moeh- 
ler's  hibours  in  Munich,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  good  he 
wrought,  and  the  seed  for  still  greater  good  which  he  sowed.  Power- 
ful as  his  influence  over  Southern  Germany  had  become,  great  as  was 
his  authority,  honoured  as  was  his  name,  and  mighty  as  was  the  impulse 
he  had  given  to  the  public  mind,  he  was  yet  far  from  entertaining  the 
thought  of  wishing  to  form  a  school,  in  so  far  as  we  thereby  under- 
stand a  certain  peculiar  theological  system,  whether  its  nature  consist 
in  a  special  theoretical  method,  or  in  the  adoption  and  more  precise  de- 
yelopment  of  certain  opinions.  His  faith  was  of  a  much  too  positive 
kind ;  he  was  too  removed  from  all  hollow  speculation  ;  and  his  whole 
intellectual  cultivation  was  too  strongly,  historical,  and  he  was  withal 
too  modest,  to  wish  to  bring  his  own  person  thus  prominently  forward, 
or  to  stamp  upon  other  minds  the  impress  of  his  own  individual  con- 
ceptions. If  anything  can  be  said  to  characterize,  or  distinguish  in 
any  degree  his  auditors  and  admirers,  it  is  a  certain  idealism  in  the 
treatment  of  science,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  institutes  and  interests  of 
the  Church,  abhorrence  of  all  sectarianism,  and  a  closer  attachment  to 
the  mother  Church  of  Rome." 

The  new  school  of  German  Catholic  divines  is  characterized  by  the 
union  of  great  patristic  learning  and  high  philosophic  speculation  ;  by 
severe  orthodoxy  and  warm  attachment  to  the  Church,  coupled  with  a 
singular  spirit  of  conciliation  and  tenderness  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
troversy towards  the  erring  brethren.  This  spirit  is  of  course  modified 
according  to  the  peculiar  temper  and  genius  of  different  individuals  ; 
but  such  is  the  general  characteristic  of  the  new  school. 

The  more  celebrated  theological  contemporaries  of  Moehler  were 
ELlee,  Dollinger,  Drey,  Hirscher,  and  Veith  ;  and  among  his  scholars. 


From  the  ConoersatiarU'Lezicon, 

'*  If  we  combine  in  a  single  focus  all  the  particular  traits  of  this  remarkable  man, 
we  shall  find  that  his  most  eminent  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  utter  abandonment 
of  that  pretension,  after  which  so  many  strive,  to  be  the  head  of  a  sect,  or  even  a 
school.  Moehler  devoted  his  faculties  purely  and  entirely  to  the  objective  and  divinely, 
established  institution  of  the  Church.  To  this  service  he  gave  up  his  whole  bemg— 
his  high  natural  endowments — his  penetration  of  intellect — his  often  overpowering 
log^c,  and  his  great  erudition.  And  as  he  made  it  the  business  of  his  life,  to  set  form 
the  Church  in  all  her  truth  and  beauty,  so  the  Church,  in  her  turn,  transfigured  his 
whole  existence,  and  made  him  that  model  of  purity,  humility,  and  conscientiousness, 
— Chat  mirror  of  all  human  and  sacerdotal  virtues,  which  caUed  forth  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  all,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  into  nearer  or  remoter  inter. 
oourse  with  him.** — ^No  zxi,  p.  700,  vol.  iii.  Supplement  to  Eighth  Edition.  Leipzick. 
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Staudenmaier,  Ruhn,  Hefeie,  and  Reithma3rry  have  attained  to  great 
eminence. 

Klee  has  treated  every  branch  of  theology.  Hia  works  are  charac- 
terized by  vast  erudition,  great  metaphysical  depth,  and  a  consummate 
power  of  dialectic.  This  very  acute  thinker  and  eminently  learned  i 
iiiU  ever  exercise  the  greatest  influence  in  the  school ;  but  as  he 
deficient  in  grace  of  style  and  power  of  imagination,  his  influence  will 
be  less  perceptible  in  the  great  republic  of  letters.*  Dollinger,  whose 
excellent  Church  History  is  known  to  the  English  reader  from  Dr. 
Cox's  elegant  translation,  combines  extraordinary  learning  in  theology 
and  canon  law,  with  great  historidU  research,  critical  acumen,  and 
clearness  of  method  and  style.  Drey  has  proved  himself  a  very  learn- 
ed and  philosophic  apologist  for  Christianity.  Of  Hirscher  I  can  speak 
with  less  confidence,  as  I  possess  but  little  acquaintance  with  his  writ- 
ings. He  cultivates  chiefly  moral  theology,  and  unites,  it  is  said,  un- 
common  unction  of  feeling  to  originality  of  thought  and  extent  of  learn, 
ing.  Some  prejudices,  however,  which  he  has  still  retained,  tend  some- 
what to  impair  the  influence  his  genius  and  piety  would  otherwise  com- 
mand. Veith  has  distinguished  himself  more  particularly  in  pastoral 
theology,  and  combines  in  an  eminent  degree  eloquence,  deep  thoughtf 
and  high  asceticism.  Ruhn  is  distinguished  for  great  depth  of  philoso- 
phic speculation ;  and  Staudenmaier  displays  great  fertility  of  ideas 
and  amenity  of  feeling.  Hefele  and  Reithmayr,  both  as  scholars  and 
thinkers,  bid  fair  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  6f  their  illustrious  master. 

The  number  and  excellence,  too,  of  the  theological  periodicals  and 
smaller  essays  and  treatises,  as  well  as  of  the  more  extended  works,  that 
now  appear  in  Catholic  Germany,  evince  the  vigour  and  productiveness 
of  her  religious  genius.  Divine  Providence,  when  He  suflTered  the 
German  Church  to  be  despoiled  of  her  temporal  riches  and  political 
greatness,  repaid  her  with  all  the  abundance  of  moral  and  intellectual 
wealth. 


*  With  ProfeMor  KIm  the  writer  of  theee  pages  was  meet  intimately  aoqnainted. 
He  wai  a  moat  amiable  and  exceUent  clergymen,  and  delightful  companion.  He  in. 
formed  the  writer,  that  he  bad  read  all  the  woriu  of  the  fathers,  and  some  of  them 
twice  over.  With  the  writings  of  the  medieval  diyines,  he  possessed  still  greater 
acquaintance  than  Moehler.  He  was  uncommonly  well  versed  in  history,  had  read 
all  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  was  familiar  with  the  best  productioiis  of 
£^lish,  French,  and  Italian  Litenture.  He  succeeded  Moehler  m  the  professonhip 
of  theology  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Munich ;  but  after  one  year*s  residence  in  that  tSlty 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  forty.three.  His  loss,  like  that  of  his  predecesnr,  will  be  fell 
in  Germany  for  long  yean  to  come. 
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La«t  jear«  in  the  public  cemetery  of  Munich,  a  beautiful  Gothic  sepulchral  monu. 
ment  was  erected  oyer  the  qx>t  where  Moehler*!  remaini  lie  interred.  Moehler  ii  re. 
presented  in  a  kneeling  posture,  and  robed  ia  sacerdotal  garments.  His  likeness  is 
■aid  to  be  admirably  caught.  On  one  side  is  represented  the  Blessed  Virgin,  holding 
the  DiTine  Infimt,  who  graeiouslj  extends  his  arm  to  bless  the  priest,  sank  down  in 
•doratioo  befofe  him.  On  the  other  side  is  Moehler's  guardian  angel,  presenting  to 
the  Divine  Infant  certain  writings  of  the  deceased.  The  monument  is  decorated 
with  other  beautiful  devices,  allusiye  to  the  life  and  writings  of  this  great  man.  It 
bean  the  iSoDowing  appropriate  inscription : —  « 

JOHANNES  ADAMUS  MOEHLER. 

M.    rHEOUOaiM   DOCTOE  .   KT  PEOnSME  P.    O.  W 

UllITBBSITATI  TUBIMOBHSX  :   IT  HONAOnfll  • 

CAPrr.   OATHBDE.  WIECBBUaO  :  DBCANUi  DinoN  : 

OEDUr  :    ST.  MICHAEL    PEO    HBaiTH    BQUKS. 

NATUS  lOBESHBMU  IN    WUBETBHBEEOA. 

PEIDIB  HON.   MAJA8   1796. 

DBPBNSOE   FIDBI. 

UTBEABUM  DBOUS.   BOCLBSUB  SOLAMBN. 

OBUT  HOKACHU.  PEIDIB  lOUB.     APEIL    1838, 
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PART  I. 

NATURSt  EXTENT,  AND  SOUBCK8  OF  SYMBOLISM. 

By  Symbolism  we  understand  the  scientific  exposition  of  the  doctrinal 
differences  among  the  various  religious  parties  opposed  to  each  other^ 
in  consequence  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  these  doctrinal  differences  are  evidenced  by  the  pubhc  confessions 
or  symbolical  books  of  those  parties.     From  this  definition  it  follows  :     ; 

First,  that  Symbolism  has  directly  and  immediately  neither  a  pole-^ 
raical  nor  apologetical  aim.  It  has  only  to  give  a  statement,  to  furnish 
a  solid  and  impartial  account,  of  the  differences  which  divide  the  above« 
mentioned  Christian  communities.  This  exposition,  doubtless,  will 
indirectly  assumCf  partly  a  defensive,  partly  an  offensive,  character  i 
for  the  personal  conviction  of  the  writer  will  involuntarily  appear,  and 
be  heard,  sometimes  in  the  tone  of  adhesion  and  commendation,  some* 
times  in  the  tone  of  reproof  and  contradiction.  Still,  the  mere  ex^^ 
planatory  and  narrative  character  of  Symbolism  is  thereby  as  little 
impaired,  as  that  of  the  historical  relation,  in  which  the  historian  con-' 
ceals  not  his  own  personal  opinion  respecting  the  personages  brought 
forward  and  the  facta  recounted.  The  claims  of  a  deeper  science^ 
especially,  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  the  exposition  occasionally  assume, 
in  part  a  polemical,  in  part  an  apologetical,  character.  A  bare  narra^ 
five  of  facts,  even  when  accompanied  with  the  most  impartial  and  most 
solid  historical  research,  will  not  sufiice  i  nay,  the  individual  proportions 
of  a  system  of  doctrine  must  be  set  forth,  in  their  mutual  concatenation 
and  their  organic  connection.  Here,  it  will  be  necessary  to  decom^ 
pose  a  dogma  into  the  elements  out  of  which  it  has  been  formed,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  the  ultimate  principles  whereby  its  author  had  been  de^ 
termined ;  there,  it  will  be  expedient  to  trace  the  manifold  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  dogma  :  but  at  all  times  must  the  parts  of 
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the  system  be  viewed  in  their  relation  to  the  whote^  and  be  tefettei  to 
the  fundamental  and  all-pervading  idea.  During  this  analytic  process, 
— without  which  a  true,  profound,  and  vivid  apprehension  of  the  essen^ 
tial  nature  of  the  different  confessions  is  absolutely  impoeBible,**— the 
relation  of  these  to  the  gospel,  and  to  Christian  reason,  must  necesBa<» 
rily  be  brought  out  $  and  the  conformity  of  the  one,  and  the  oppositkm 
of  the  other,  to  universally  acknowledged  truths,  must  follow  as  a  mat* 
t  jr  of  course.  In  this  way,  indeed.  Symbolism  becomes  the  moet  cogent 
apology,  or  allusive  refutation,  without  designing  to  be,  in  itself,  either 
the  one  or  the  otherv 

Secondly,  in  the  definition  we  have  given,  the  limits  and  extent  o( 

our  course  of  Symbolism  have  been  expressed.     For,  as  they  are  only 

those  ecclesiastical  differences  that  sprang  out  of  the  convulsions  of  the 

sixteenth  century,  that  form  the  subject  of  our  investigations,  so  all 

those  religious  communities  that  have  arisen  out  of  earlier  exclusion  or 

voluntary  secession  from  the  Church,  even  though  they  may  have  pro« 

tracted  their  existence  down  to  our  times,  will  necessarily  be  excluded 

from  the  range  of  our  inquiries.     Hence,  the  course  of  doctrinal  dis* 

putes  in  the  Oriental  Church  will  not  engage  our  attention*     The 

religious  ferment  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  ecclesiastical  control 

versics  which  it  produced,  are  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  the 

contest  which  divides  the  Western  and   Eastern  Churches.      The 

controversy,  agitated  in  the  West,  regards  exclusively  Christian  an« 

thropology  ;  for  it  will  be  shown,  that,  whatever  other  things  may  be 

connected  with  this,  they  are  all  mere  necessary  deductions  from  the 

answer,  given  to  the  anthropological  question  mooted  by  the  Reformers* 

The  controversy,  on  the  other  hand,  agitated  in  the  East,  has  reference 

to  Christology  >  for  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  orthodox  Greek 

Churchi  whose  dispute  with  the  Catholic  regards  no  doctrine  of  faith, 

were  alone  to  claim  attention  )  while  the  Nestorians  and  the  Mono* 

physites,  who  are  separated  from   Catholics,  orthodox  Greeks,  and 

Protestants*  by  real  doctrinal  differences^  were  to  be  excluded  from  the 

inquiry.     But  the  special  objects  of  our  undertaking  neither  occasion 

nor  justify  so  extended  a  discussion*     An  account  of  these  doctrinal 

differences  has,  moreover,  appeared  to  us  uncalled  for,  since  even  the 

most  abridged  ecclesiastical  history  furnishes,  respecting  all  these  phe* 

nomcna,  more  information  than  is  requisite  for  practical  purposes.     In 

fact,  no  present  interest  conducts  us  to  the  Oriental  Church  and  its 

various  subdivisions ;  for,  although  the  ancient  disagreement  of  these 

communities  with  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches  still  continuesf 

it  is  at  present  without  real  and  vital  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,   the   doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  Luth^rail 
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IkncI  Reformed  ChurChesy  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church«  as  well 
ILS  to  each  other,  must  be  set  forth  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  in 
every  possible  bearing,  as  must  also  be  the  positions  of  the  Catholic 
Church  against  the  negations  of  the  two  former.  It  might,  indeed, 
appear  proper  to  presuppose  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  Catholic 
dogmaS)  as  asserted  and  maintained  against  the  Reformers,  in  the  same 
way  as  Plank,  in  his  Comparative  View  qf  the  Churches^  has  prcsup* 
posed  the  knowledge  of  the  Lutheran  system  of  doctrine.  But,  as  the 
tenets  of  Protestants  have  sprung  only  out  of  opposition  to  Catholic 
doctrine,  they  can  be  understood  only  in  this  opposition  :  and,  therefore, 
the  Catholic  thesis  must  be  paralleled  with  the  Protestant  anti-thesisi 
and  compared  with  it  in  all  its  bearings,  if  the  latter  would  be  duly  ap. 
preciated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  doctrine  will  then  only 
appear  in  its  true  light,  when  confronted  with  the  Protestant.  The 
present  comparative  view  of  the  differences  between  the  Christian  con« 
fessiousf  is  besides,  as  indicated  in  the  Preface,  destined  for  Protestant 
readers  also  ;  but  that  these  on  an  average  possess  more  than  a  supers 
ficial  acquaintance  with  Catholic  doctrine,  we  cannot  here  reasonably 
suppose. 

The  various  sects  which  have  grown  out  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
like  the  Anabaptists  or  Mennonites,  the  Quakers,  Methodists,  and  Swe* 
denborgians,  could  the  less  pass  unnoticed  by  us,  as  they  only  further 
developed  the  original  Protestantism,  and  have  in  part  alone  consistently 
carried  oat  its  principles,  and  pushed  them  to  the  farthest  length. 
Hence,  although  all  these  sects  did  not  spring  up  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, we  still  regard  them,  as  in  their  inward  purport,  belonging  to  that 
age. 

The  Socinians  and  Arminians,  also,  will  claim  our  attention.  These 
appear,  indeed,  as  the  opposite  extreme  to  primitive  Protestantism. 
For,  while  the  latter  sprang  out  of  a  strong,  but  one-sided,  excitement 
of  feelings,  the  former,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Socinians,  either  originated 
in  a  one-sided  direction  of  the  understanding ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Arminians,  terminated  in  such  a  course,  completely  rejecting  the  fun« 
damental  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  ;  so  that  in  them  one  extreme 
was  replaced  by  another,  while  Catholicism  holds  the  just  medium  be- 
tween the  two.  Whether,  moreover,  the  Socinians  are  to  be  numbered 
among  Protestant  sects,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  Protestants 
themselves.  It  is,  however,  really  unquestionable,  that  Socinianism 
ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  appendage  to  orthodox  Protestantism* 
as  was  strongly  pointed  out  by  us,  when  we  just  now  called  the  So- 
cinian  conception  of  Christianity  the  precise  opposite  to  the  old  Protest* 
tant  view.   But,  as  the  Protestants  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  dismissing 
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the  Rationalists  from  their  community  (to  use  the  language  of  Mr« 
Hahn),  we  do  not  see  why  they  should  now,  at  least,  refuse  admittance 
to  the  Socinians.  Nay)  every  one  who  abandons  the  Catholic  Churchy 
who  only  ceases  to  be  a  Catholic,  whatever  in  other  respects  may  be 
the  doctcines  which  he  believes,  or  refuses  to  believe,  though  his  creed 
may  stand  ever  so  low  beneath  that  of  the  Socinians,  is  sure  to  flad 
the  {K)rtals  of  the  Protestant  Church  thrown  open  to  him  with  joy.  It 
would  therefore  not  be  praiseworthy  on  our  parts,  if  in  the  name  of 
Protestants  we  were  to  exercise  an  act  of  intolerance,  and  deny  to  the 
Socinians  the  gratification  of  seeing,  in  one  writing  at  least,  the  object 
of  their  ancient  desire  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Rationalists  cannot  be  matter  of  investigation  here,  because  they 
form  no  separate  ecclesiastical  community,  and  we  should  have  to  set 
forth  only  the  views  of  a  thousand  different  individuals,  not  the  tenets 
of  a  church  or  sect.  They  have  no  symbol,  and  therefore  can  claim 
no  place  in  our  Symbolism.  Rohr  has,  indeed,  put  forth  such  a  one, 
and  Brctschneider  has  passed  on  it  no  unfavourable  judgment  ;  but 
that  it  has  been  in  any  place  adopted  by  any  one  community,  we  have 
not  learned. 

Still  less  could  any  notice  be  taken  of  the  Saint-Simonians,  for  they 
are  not  even  to  be  numbered  among  Christian  sects.  In  order  that  n 
religious  party  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  that  place  of  honour,  it  is  at 
least  requisite  that  it  should  revere  Christ,  as  Him  through  whom  man* 
kind  have  attained  to  their  highest  degree  of  religious  culture  ;  so  that 
all  which,  from  Him  downwards,  has  been  thought  or  felt  in  a  religious 
spirit,  should  be  regarded  only  as  the  further  expansion  of  what,  in 
germ  at  least,  He  had  imparted  to  His  followers.  Hence,  the  Carpo* 
cratianij  are  by  no  means  to  be  included  in  the  class  of  Christian  sects, 
because  they  placed  Christ  merely  on  a  level  with  Orpheus,  Pytha* 
goras,  Socrates,  and  Plato.  The  same  honour  must  be  refused  to  the 
Mohammedans  also,  because  they  exalt  the  Arabian  prophet  above 
Christ,  although  the  latter  they  still  revere  as  a  Divine  envoy.  The 
same  now  holds  good  of  the  Saint-^Simonians.  According  to  them, 
Christianity,  like  heathenism,  comprises  only  a  one-sided  conception  of 
the  religious  idea.  It  is,  indeed,  according  to  their  principles,  a  ncces* 
sary  point  of  transition,  but  still  only  a  point  of  transition,  to  attain  to 
what  they  please  to  term  absolute  rehgion ;  in  which  every  preceding 
form,  as  a  mere  transitory  phase*  is  abolished.  As  they  have  thus  ex- 
alted themselves  above  Christianity,  they  have  thereby  absolutely 
excluded  themselves  from  her  pale. 

Thirdly,  the  definition  we  have  given  establishes  the  limits,  within 
which  the  characterization  of  the  different  ecclesiastical  communities, 
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that  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  present  work,  must  he  confined. 
Treating  only  of  doctrinal  differences,  it  is  the  ohject  of  the  present 
work  solely  to  unfold  the  distinctive  articles  of  belief,  and  to  exclude 
all  liturgical  and  disciplinary  matters,  and,  in  general,  all  the  non-essen* 
tial  ecclesiastical  and  political  points  of  difference ;  although,  even  thus, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  communities  to  be  described  must  find  a  general 
explanation  in  our  Symbolism.  In  this  respect,  Symbolism  is  distin'> 
guished  from  the  science  of  comparative  liturgy,  ecclesiastical  statistics, 
^c.  It  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  an  exception  from  this  principle  has 
appeared  admissible. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  the  sources  are  here  pointed  out  from  which 
Symbolism  must  draw.  It  is  evident  that  the  public  confessions,  or 
symbols,  of  the  ecclesiastical  communities  in  question,  must,  above  all, 
be  attended  to,  and  hence  hath  the  science  itself  derived  its  name. 
Other  sources,  meanwhile,  which  offer  any  desirable  explanation,  or 
more  accurate  decisions,  in  reference  to  the  matters  in  hand,  must  not 
be  neglected.  To  liturgies,  prayers,  and  hymns,  also,  which  are  pub^ 
licly  used,  and  «re  recognized  by  authority.  Symbolism  may  accord* 
ingly  appeal ;  for  in  these  the  public  faith  is  expressed.  In  appealing 
to  hymns,  however,  great  prudence  is  necessary,  as  in  these  the  feeling 
and  the  imagination  exert  a  too  exclusive  sway,  and  speak  a  peculiar 
language,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  dogmatic  precision. 
Hence,  even  from  the  Lutheran  church-songs,  although  they  comprise 
much  very  serviceable  to  our  purpose,  and  some  peculiar  Protestant 
doctrines  are  very  accurately  expressed  in  them,  as  also  from  Catholic 
lays,  hymns,  and  the  like,  we  have  refrained  from  adducing  any 
proofs. 

That  even  those  writings  of  the  Reformers,  which  have  not  obtained 
the  character  of  public  confessions,  must  be  of  great  importance  to  our 
inquiries  into  Symbolism,  must  be  perfectly  clear.  Reference  must 
especially  be  made  to  these,  when  the  internal  signification  and  the 
worth  of  Protestant  dogmas  is  to  be  apprehended.  In  the  same  way, 
Catholic  theologians  of  acknowledged  orthodoxy,  and,  above  all,  the 
history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  offer  many  satisfactory  and  fuller  elu- 
cidations of  particular  decisions  in  the  Catholic  formularies.  Yet  the 
individual  opinion  of  one  or  more  teachers  belonging  to  any  confession 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  doctrine  of  the  confession  itself ;  a 
principle  which  must  be  extended  even  to  the  Reformers,  so  that  opin- 
ions which  may  be  found  in  their  writings,  but  have  not  received  any 
express  public  sanction,  must  not  be  noted  down  as  general  Protestant 
tenets.  Between  the  use,  however,  of  Catholic  writers  and  of  the  Re- 
formers, for  the  purpoee  of  proof  and  Olustration  in  this  SymboUsm,  a 
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very  observable  cKfierence  exists.  The  importance  of  tbe  matfer  inff 
render  deeper  insight  into  this  difference  necessary.  Tbe  relatioOf 
namely,  wherein  the  Reformers  stand  to  the  religious  belief  of  their 
followers,  is  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  and  totally  different  from  that 
of  Catholic  teachers  to  Catholic  doctrine.  Luther,  Zwingle,  and  Cal- 
vin, are  the  creators  of  those  religious  opinions  prevalent  among  Amt 
disciples ;  while  no  Catholic  dogma  can  be  referred  to  any  theologiaB 
as  its  author.  As  in  Luther  the  circle  of  doctrines,  which  constitute 
the  peculiar  moral  life  of  the  Protestant  coramunitiesf  was  produced 
with  the  most  independent  originality ;  as  all  who  stand  to  him  in  a 
spiritual  relation,  like  children  to  their  parents,  and  on  that  account 
bear  his  namof  draw  from  him  their  moral  nurture,  and  five  on  his  ful- 
ness ;  so  it  is  from  him  we  must  derive  the  most  vividr  profound,  and 
certain  knowledge  of  his  doctrines.  The  peculiar  emotions  of  his  spirit, 
out  of  which  his  system  gradually  arose,  or  which  accompanied  its 
rise ;  the  higher  views,  wherein  often,  though  only  in  passing,  he  em- 
braced all  its  details,  as  well  as  traced  the  living  g^rm,  out  of  which 
the  whole  had  by  degreeer  grown  up ;  the  rational  construction  of  his 
doctrine  by  the  exhibition  of  his  feelings ;  all  this  is  of  high  signi^ancy 
to  one,  who  will  obtain  a  genuine  scientific  apprehension  of  Protes- 
tantism, as  a  doctrinal  system,  and  who  will  master  its  leading,  funda- 
mental principle.  The  Protestant  articles  of  feith  are  so  livingly 
interwoven  with  the  nature  of  their  original  production  in  the  mind  of 
Luther,  and  with  the  wholo  succession  of  views,  which  filled  his  soul, 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  sever  them.  The  dogma  is  equally  sub- 
jective with  the  causes,  which  co-operated  in  its  production,  and  has  na 
other  stay  nor  value  than  what  they  afford.  Doubtless,  as  we  have 
before  said,  we  shall  never  ascribe  to  the  Protestant  party,  as  such, 
what  has  not  been  received  into  their  symbolical  writings.  But  although 
we  must  never  abandon  this  principle,  yet  we  cannot  confine  ourselves 
to  it.  For  this  religious  party  was  generally  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  that  process  of  intellectual  generation  whereby  its  doctrines  had  been* 
produced ;  and ^  separating  by  degrees  those  results  from  their  living  and 
deepest  root,  it  rendered  them  thereby  for  the  most  part  unintelligible 
to  science  ;  as  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  ahnoet  always  contented  with 
broken,  unsubstantial,  and  airy  theories.  But  it  is  for  science  to  restoro 
the  connexion  between  cause  and  efiect,  between  the  basis  and  the 
superstructure  of  the  edifice ;  and,  to  discharge  this  task,  the  writii^gv 
of  Luther,  and,  in  a  relative  degree,  of  the  other  Reformers,  are  to  be 
sedulously  consulte<f. 

It  is  otherwise  with  individual  Catholic  theologians.     As  they  found' 
the  dogmas,  on  which  they  oidarge,  which  they  explain,  or  iUoatimto, 
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nifeady  pte'exUting^  we  must  in  their  labours  accurately  discriminate 
between  their  special  and  peculiar  opinions,  and  the  common  doctrines 
declared  by  the  Church,  and  received  from  Christ  and  the  apostles* 
As  these  doctrines  existed  prior  to  those  opinions,  so  they  can  exist  aftsr 
them,  and  can  therefore  be  scientifically  treated  without  them,  and  quite 
JmiependcfUly  of  them.  This  distinction  between  individual  opinion 
and  common  doctrine  pre-supposes  a  very  strongly  constituted  com- 
munity, based  at  once  on  history,  on  lifei  on  tradition,  and  is  only  pos* 
■ible  in  the  Catholic  Church.  But,  as  it  is  possible,  so  also  it  is  neces* 
sary  ;  for  unity  in  its  essence  is  not  identity.  In  science  as  in  life, 
such  scope  is  to  be  afibrded  to  the  free  expansion  of  individual  exertion, 
as  i»  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  common  weal ;  that  is  to  say, 
so  far  as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  it,  nor  threatens  it  with  danger  and 
destruction.  According  to  these  principles  the  Catholic  Church  ever 
ftcted ;  and  by  that  standard  we  may  estimate  not  only  the  oft*repeated 
charge,  that,  amid  all  their  vaunts  of  unity,  Catholics  ever  had  divisions 
and  various  disputes  among  themselves,  but  also  the  Protestant  habit  of 
ascribing  to  the  whole  Church  the  opinions  of  one  or  more  individuals. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  would  argue  a  very  defective  insight  into  the  na* 
ture  of  Catholicism,  if  any  one  were  to  give  out,  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  Augustine^s  and  Ansclm^s  exposition  of  original  sin,  or  the 
theory  of  the  latter  respecting  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  or 
Anthony  Gftnther^s  speculative  inquiries  on  those  dogmas.  These  are 
all  very  laudable  and  acute  endeavours  to  apprehend,  as  a  conception  of 
reason,  the  revealed  doctrine,  which  alone  is  binding  upon  all ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  it  would  be  gross  ignorance  to  confound  them  with  the  teach* 
ing  of  the  Church  itself.  For  a  time,  even  «  conception  of  adogma^  or 
an  opinion*  may  be  tolerably  general,  without,  however,  becoming  an 
integral  portioii  of  a  dogma,  or  a  dogma  itself.  There  are  here  eter- 
nally changing  individual  forms  of  an  universal  principle,  which  may 
serve  this  or  that  person,  or  a  particular  period  for  mastering  that  uni- 
versal principle  by  way  of  reflection  aud  speculation— ^forms  which  may 
possess  more  or  less  of  truth,  but  whereon  the  Church  pronounces  no 
judgment  i  for  the  data  for  such  a  decision  are  wanting  in  tradition, 
and  she  abandons  them  entirely  to  the  award  of  theological  criticism* 
From  what  has  been  saidi  it  follows  that  such  a  distinction  as  we 
•peak  of  between  dogma  and  opinion  must  be  extremely  difficult  for 
Protestants.  As  their  whole  original  system  is  only  an  individuality 
exalted  into  a  generality ;  as  the  way  in  which  the  Reformers  con- 
ceived certain  dogmas,  and  personally  thought  and  lived  in  them,  per- 
fectly coincided,  in  their  opinion,  with  those  dogmas  themselves ;  so 
tiifiir  followers  have  inherited  of  them  an  irresistible  propensity  every" 
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where  to  identify  the  two  things.  In  Luther,  it  was  the  iliordt* 
nate  pretension  of  an  individuality,  which  wished  to  constitute  itself 
the  arbitrary  centre,  round  which  all  should  gather, — an  individuality 
which  exhibited  itself  as  the  universal  man,  in  whom  every  one  was 
to  be  reflected, — in  short,  it  was  the  formal  usurpation  of  the  place  of 
Christ,  who  undoubtedly  as  individual  represents  alsd  redeemed  bm* 
manity, — a  prerogative  which  is  absolutely  proper  to  Him,  andi  after 
Him,  to  the  universal  Church,  as  supported  by  Him.  In  modern  times, 
when  the  other  opposite  extreme  to  the  original  Reformation  has  •in 
many  tendencies  found  favour  with  the  Protestants,  not  only  are  all  the 
conceivable  individualities  and  peculiarities,  whiqh  can  attach  them- 
selves to  dogma,  willingly  tolerated,  but  even  all  the  peculiar  Christian 
dogmas  are  considered  only  as  doctrines,  which  we  must  tolerate,  and 
leave  to  individuals  who  may  need  them  for  their  own  personal  wants  ; 
so  that,  if  Luther  raised  his  own  individuality  to  the  dignity  of  a  gener* 
ality,  the  generality  is  now  debased  into  a  mere  individuality,  and  thus 
the  true  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  can  never  be  established.  In 
the  consistent  progress  of  things,  every  one  considered  himself,  in  a 
wider  circle,  the  representative  of  humanity,  redeemed  from  error  at 
least — as  a  sort  of  microcosmic  Christ.  But  in  order  that  this  phe* 
nomenon  might  not  appear  too  strange,  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  re* 
concile  one  Christ  with  the  other,  an  expedient  of  compromise  was  dis* 
covered,  by  leaving  to  each  one  his  own — that  is  to  say,  by  permitting 
him  to  be  his  own  Redeemer,  and  to  represent  himself,  as  also  to  con* 
aider  the  extreme  points,  wherein  all  individuals  concur,  as  representing 
redeemed  humanity.  The  common  property  of  Protestants  could  only 
now  consist  of  some  abstract  formulas,  which  must  be  acceptable  to 
very  many  non-Christians.  As  every  one  wished  to  pass  for  a  Christ,  the 
true  Christian,  the  real  scandal  to  the  world,  necessarily  vanished ;  for  as 
each  one  redeemed  himself,  there  was  no  longer  a  common  Redeemer. 
To  this  we  may  add  the  following  circumstances,  whereby  was  form- 
ed that  peculiar  kind  of  individuality,  which  the  Protestants  would  fain 
confound  with  the  universal  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Pro* 
testantism  arose  partly  out  of  the  opposition  to  much  that  was  undeni- 
ably bad  and  defective  in  the  Church  ;  and  therein  consists  the  good 
it  has  achieved,  although  this  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it,  since 
hostility  to  evil  upon  Church  principles  existed  before  it,  and  has  never 
ceased  to  exist  beside  it.  Protestantism,  too,  sprang  partly  out  of  the 
struggle  against  peculiar  scientific  expositions  of  doctrine,  and  against 
certain  institutions  in  ecclesiastical  life,  which  we  may  comprehend 
under  the  expression  of  a  mediaeval  individuality ;  but  a  change  in  this 
respect  was  the  object  of  many  zealous  churchmen  since  the  latter  half 
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of  the  fourteenth  century.  As  the  contest  grew  in  vehemence,  it  came 
to  pass,  as  passion  views  every  thing  in  a  perverse  light,  that  matters 
took  such  a  shape  in  the  eyes  of  the  Reformers,  as  if  the  whole  pre- 
existing Church  consisted  of  those  elements  of  evil,  and  of  those  indi- 
vidual peculiarities — as  if  both  constituted  the  essence  of  the  Church. 
T*his  opinion  having  now  been  formed,  the  two  things  were  further  set  forth 
in  the  strongest  colours  of  exaggeration ;  for  in  this  course  of  proceeding 
there  was  a  manifest  advantage,  since  with  such  weapons  the  Catholic 
Church  was  most  easily  combated.  Accordingly,  among  the  Refor- 
mers, we  very  frequently  find  (if  we  except  some  rare  but  gratifying 
avowals  in  Luther's  writings,)  not  only  the  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  the  individual  views  or  con- 
ceptions of  particular  writers  and  periods  of  time,  entirely  overlooked, 
but  the  latter  so  pointedly  brought  forward,  that  the  former  not  seldom 
sink  totally  into  the  back-ground.  The  nature  of  the  origin  of  any  in- 
stitution determines  in  general  its  duration.  If,  accordingly,  Protes- 
tants would  enter  into  the  distinction  in  question :  if,  in  their  estimate 
of  Catholicism,  they  would  look  only  to  what  was  universally  received, 
what  was  laid  down  in  her  public  formularies,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to 
history ;  then  as  their  first  rise  would  have  been  impossible,  their  sepa- 
rate existence  even  now  would  be  essentially  endangered.  The  com- 
plaint here  adverted  to,  a  complaint  which  has  so  often  been  made  by 
Catholics,  appears,  therefore,  to  be  so  intimately  interwoven  with  their 
whole  opposition  against  Protestantism,  that  it  is  only  by  the  cessation 
of  that  opposition  the  complaint  will  ever  be  set  aside. 

Though  from  this  it  will  be  evident,  that,  in  the  course  of  our  sym- 
bolical inquiries,  an  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  works  of  the  Reformers, 
which  cannot  be  made  of  those  of  any  Catholic  writer,  we  must  never- 
theless now  draw  attention  to  some  peculiar  difficulties  attending  the 
use  of  Luther's  and  Melancthon*s  writings.  Luther  is  very  variable  in 
his  assertions.  He  too  often  brings  forward  the  very  reverse  of  his 
own  declarations,  and  is,  in  a  surprising  degree,  the  sport  of  momentary 
impressions  and  transient  moods  of  mind.  He  delights  also  in  ex- 
aggerations, willingly  runs  into  extremes,  and  likes  what  are  called 
energetic  expressions,  in  which  oftentimes,  when  taken  by  themselves, 
his  true  meaning  is  certainly  not  easy  to  be  discovered.  The  most  ad- 
visable course,  under  these  circumstances,  is,  by  a  careful  study  of  his 
writings,  to  learn  the  key-note  which  pervades  the  whole  :  individual 
passages  can  in  no  case  be  considered  as  decisive  in  themselves ;  and  a 
sort  of  average  estimate,  therefore,  naturally  recommellds  itself  to  our 
adoption.  With  Melancthon  we  have  fewer  difficulties  to  encounter. 
He,  indeed,  is  involved  in  contradictions  of  greater  moment  than  Lu- 
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ther,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  he  lightens  for  iw  the  task  of  separating 
in  his  works  the  genuine  Protestant  elements  from  their  opposites.  In 
this  respect,  his  reforming  career  may  be  accurately  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts.  In  the  first,  being  yet  a  young  man,  little  familiar  with 
theological  studies,  and  versed  only  in  classical  literature,  he  was  by 
degrees  so  subjugated  in  religious  matters  by  the  personal  influence  of 
Luther,  as  to  embrace  without  any  qualification  his  way  of  thinking ; 
and  it  was  in  this  period  that  the  first  edition  of  his  most  celebrated 
work,  the  Loci  Theologies  appeared.  When  his  ripening  talents,  his 
more  extended  theological  learning,  and  a  more  enlarged  experience  of 
life,  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  abyss  before  which  he  had  been  coo- 
ducted,  he  receded  by  degrees,  but  yet  was  never  able  to  attain  to  a  de* 
cided  independence  of  mind  ;  for,  in  the  flower  of  his  years,  he  had 
given  himself  up  to  foreign  influences  that  confined  and  deadened  his 
spirit.  He  now,  on  one  side,  vacillated  without  a  compass  between 
Catholicism  and  Lutheranism ;  on  another  side,  between  Lutheranism 
and  Calvinistic  opinions.  Hence,  we  have  felt  no  difficulty  in  making 
use  only  of  his  above-mentioned  work  in  the  edition  described  :  and  in 
opposition  to  those*  who  may  be  of  another  opinion,  we  appeal  to  the 
controversies  that  have  been  agitated  among  the  Lutherans  respecting 
the  Corpus  PJdlippicum,  and  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  question.  In 
respect  to  Zwingle  and  Calvin,  there  are  no  such  difficulties ;  as  the 
former  for  the  most  part  has  only  an  historical  importance,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  ever  uniform  with  himself. 
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PART   II. 

STMBOUCAL     WBimiGS    OF    •CATHOLICS     AVW     rSOTBSTAIITS. 


i^— The  Catholio  FomiilariM. 

Befosc  we  proceed  to  the  treatment  of  our  subject,  we  must  inquire 
into  the  public  confessions  of  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants.  It  b  a 
tnatter  of  course  that  those  formularies  only  are  here  understood,  where- 
in the  peculiar  and  opposite  doctrines  of  the  two  confessions  are  set 
forth ;  and  not  by  any  means  those,  wherein  the  elder  class  of  Protes- 
tants,  in  accordance  with  Catholics,  have  expressed  a  common  belief. 
The  Apostolic,  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  in  general  all  the 
doctrinal  decrees,  which  the  first  four  general  councils  have  laid  down 
in  respect  to  the  Trinity,  and  to  the  person  of  Christ,  those  Protestants, 
-who  are  faithful  to  their  Church,  recognize  in  common  with  Catholics ; 
and  on  this  point  the  Lutherans,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Augs- 
burg confession,  as  well  as  in  the  Smalcald  articles,  solemnly  declared 
their  belief.  Not  less  explicit  and  public  were  the  declarations  of  the 
Reformed.  These  formularies  constitute  the  common  property  of  the 
separate  Churches — ^the  precious  dowry  which  the  overwise  daughters 
•carried  away  with  them  from  the  maternal  house  to  their  new  settle- 
ments ;  they  cannot  accordingly  be  matter  of  discussion  here,  where  we 
have  only  to  speak  of  the  disputes  which  occasioned  the  separation,  but 
not  of  those  remaining  bonds  of  union,  to  which  the  severed  yet  cling. 
We  shall  first  speak  of  those  writings,  wherein,  at  the  springing  up  of 
^Itssensions,  the- Catholic  Church  declared  her  primitive  domestic  laws. 

1.  The  Council  of  Tremt.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
troversies, of  which  Luth(T  was  the  author,  but  whereof  the  cause  lay 
hidden  in  the  whole  spirit  of  that  age,  the  desire  from  many  quarters 
was  expressed,  and  i  y  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  warmly  represented  to 
the  Papal  court,  (.Vat  a  general  council  should  undertake  the  settlement 
of  these  disputetL  But  the  very  complicated  nature  of  the  matters  them- 
selves, as  well  as  numerous  obstacles  of  a  p<'culiar  kind,  which  have 
seldom  been  impartiaHy  appreciated,  did  not  permit  the  opening  of  the 
council  earlier  than  the  year  1545,  under  p(<|)e  Paul  III.  After  several 
long  interruptions,  one  of  which  lasted  tei  years,  the  council,  in  the 
jear  1563,  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.,  was«  on  the  close  of  the 
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twenty-fifth  session,  happily  concluded.  The  decrees  regard  dogim 
and  discipline.  Those  regarding  the  former,  are  set  forth,  partly  in 
the  form  of  treatises,  separately  entitled  decretum  or  dodrina^  partly  in 
the  form  of  short  propositions,  called  canones.  The  former  describe,. 
sometimes  very  circumstantially,  the  Catholic  doctrine  ;  the  latter  de- 
clare in  terse  and  pithy  terms  against  the  prevailing  errors  in  doctrioe. 
The  disciplinary  ordinances,  with  the  title  Decretum  de  RefomuUionep 
will  but  rarely  engage  our  attention. 

2.  The  second  writing,  which  we  must  here  name,  is  the  Tridentine 
or  Roman  catechism,  with  the  title  Calechismus  Romanus  ex  Decrtio 
Concilii  Tridentinu  The  fathers  of  the  Church,  assembled  at  Trent, 
felt,  themselves,  the  want  of  a  good  catechism  for  general  use,  although 
very  serviceable  works  of  that  kind  were  then  not  altogether  wanting. 
These,  even  during  the  celebration  of  the  council,  increased  to  a  great 
quantity.  None,  however»  gave  perfect  satisfaction  ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved, that  one  should  be  composed  and  published  by  the  council  itself. 
In  fact,  the  council  examined  the  outline  of  one  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee ;  but  this,  for  want  of  practical  utility  and  general  intelligiblenesiiy 
it  was  compelled  to  reject.  At  lengthy  when  the  august  assembly  was 
on  the  point  of  being  dissolved,  it  saw  the  necessity  of  renouncing  the 
publication  of  a  catechism,  and  of  concurring  in  the  proposal  of  the 
Papal  legates,  to  leave  to  the  Holy  See  the  preparation  of  such  a  work. 
The  holy  father  selected,  for  this  important  task,  three  distinguished 
theologians,  namely,  Leonardo  Marino,  archbishop  of  Lanciano ;  Egidio 
Foscarari,  bishop  of  Modena ;  and  Francisco  Fureiro,  a  Portuguese 
Dominican.  They  were  assisted  by  three  cardinals,  and  the  celebrated 
philologist,  Paulus  Manutius,  who  was  to  give  the  last  finish  to  the 
Latin  diction  and  style  of  the  work. 

It  appeared  in  the  year  1566,  under  pope  Pius  IV.,  and,  as  a  proof  of 
its  excellence,  the  various  provinces  of  the  Church, — some  even  by  na- 
merous  synodal  decrees, — hastened  publicly  to  introduce  it.  This 
favourable  reception,  in  fact,  it  fully  deserved,  from  the  pure  evangelical 
spirit  which  was  found  to  pervade  it ;  from  the  unction  and  clearness 
with  which  it  was  written,  and  from  that  happy  exclusion  of  scholastic 
opinions,  and  avoidance  of  scholastic  forms,  which  was  generally  de- 
sired. It  was,  nevertheless,  designed  merely  as  a  manual  for  pastors  in 
the  ministry,  and  not  to  be  a  substitute  for  children's  catechisms,  al- 
though the  originally  continuous  form  of  its  exposition  was  afterwards 
broken  up  into  questions  and  answers. 

But  now  it  may  be  asked,  whether  it  possess  really  a  symbolical 
authority  and  symbolical  character  ?  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
precisely  in  the  afiirmative  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  neither  puh- 
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Jibbed,  nor  sanctioDed,  but  only  occasioned,  by  tbe  Council  of  Trent. 
Secondly,  according  to  the  destination  prescribed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  it  was  not,  like  regular  formularies,  to  be  made  to  oppose  any 
theological  error,  but  only  to  apply  to  practical  use  the  symbol  of  faith 
already  put  forth.  Hence,  it  answers  for  other  wants,  and  is  accord- 
ingly constructed  in  a  manner  far  different  from  public  confessions  of 
faith.  This  work,  also,  does  not  confine  itself  to  those  points  of  belief 
merely,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  communities,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  holds ;  but  it  embraces  a!l  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
hence  it  might  be  named  (if  the  usage  of  speech  and  the  peculiar  objects 
of  all  formularies  were  compatible  with  such  a  denomination,)  a  confes- 
sion  of  the  Christian  Church  in  opposition  to  all  non-Christian  creeds. 
If,  from  the  reason  first  stated,  the  Roman  catechism  be  devoid  of  a 
formal  universal  sanction  of  the  Church,  so  it  wants,  from  the  second 
reason  assigned,  all  the  internal  qualities  and  the  special  aim  which  for- 
mularies are  wont  to  have.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  a  controversy  touching  the  relation  of  grace  to 
freedom,  the  Jesuits  asserted  before  the  supreme  authorities  of  the 
Church,  that  the  catechism  possessed  not  a  Symbolical  character  ;  and 
no  declaration  in  contradiction  to  their  opinion  was  pronounced. 

But,  if  we  refuse  to  the  Roman  catechism  the  character  of  a  public 
confession,  we  by  no  means  deny  it  a  great  authority,  which,  even  from 
the  very  circumstance  that  it  was  composed  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  it.  In  the  next  place,  as  we  have  said, 
it  enjoys  a  very  general  approbation  from  the  teaching  Church,  and 
can  especially  exhibit  the  many  recommendations^  which  on  various 
occasions  the  sovereign  pontifis  have  bestowed  on  it.  We  shall  accord- 
ingly often  refer  to  it,  and  use  it  as  a  very  important  voucher  for  Catholic 
doctrine  ;  particularly  where  the  declarations  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
are  not  sufficiently  ample  and  detailed. 

8.  The  Professio  Fidei  Tridentinoj  stands  in  a  similar  relation. 

4.  Shortly  after  the  times  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  in  part 
during  its  celebration,  there  arose  within  the  Catholic  Church  doctrinal 
controversies,  referring  mostly  to  the  relation  between  grace  and  free- 
dom, and  to  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature ;  and  hence,  even  for  our 
purposes,  they  are  not  without  importance.  For  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  the  Apostolic  See  saw  itself  forced  to  issue  several  constitutions, 
wherein  it  was  obliged  to  enter  into  the  examination  of  the  matter  in 
debate.  To  these  constitutions  belong  especially  the  bulls,  published 
by  Innocent  X.,  against  the  five  propositions  of  Jansenius,  and  the  bull 
UnigeniitiSf  by  Clement  XI.  We  may  undoubtedly  say  of  these  con- 
stitutions, that  they  possess  no  symbolical  character,  for  they  only 
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note  certain  propositions  as  erroneous,  and  do  not  set  forth  the  doctrine 
opposed  to  the  error,  but  suppose  it  to  be  already  known.  But  a  formu- 
laiy  of  faith  must  not  merely  reject  error  ;  it  must  state  doctrine.  As 
the  aforesaid  bulls,  however,  rigidly  adhere  to  the  decisions  of  Trent, 
and  are  composed  quite  in  their  spirit ;  as  they  moreover  have  refer- 
ence  to  many  important  questions,  and  settle,  though  only  in  a  negative 
way,  these  questions  in  the  sense  of  the  above-named  decrees ;  we 
shall  occasionally  recur  to  them,  and  illustrate  by  their  aid  many 
a  Catholic  dogma. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
fkct,  has,  in  the  matters  in  question,  but  one  writing  of  a  symbolical  au- 
thority. All  that,  in  any  respect,  may  bear  such  a  title,  is  only  a  de- 
duction from  this  formulary,  or  a  nearer  definition,  illustration,  or 
application  of  its  contents,  or  ii  in  part  only  regulated  by  it,  or  in  any 
case  obtains  a  value  only  by  agreement  with  it,  and  hence  cannot,  in 
point  of  dignity,  bear  a  comparison  with  the  original  itsdf 

u. — The  Lathertn  Fommlariet. 

The  first  symbolical  book  of  the  Lutherans  is  the  Augsburg  confes. 
aon :  it  owes  its  rise  to  the  following  circumstances.  The  schism  in  the 
Church,  which  had  proceeded  from  Wittenburg,  had  already  engaged 
the  attention  of  several  diets ;  but  the  decrees,  framed  against  it  at 
Worms,  in  the  year  1521,  appeared  impracticable  at  Spires,  in  the  year 
1526,  and  three  years  later  led  to  a  very  critical  dissension,  in  the  as- 
sembly of  princes  which,  in  March,  1529,  was  again  convoked  at  the 
last-mentioned  place.  Those  states  of  the  empire,  which  had  protested 
against  the  demand  to  give  no  further  extension  to  Luther's  Reforma- 
tion,  and  had  expressed  a  decided  repugnance  to  tolerate,  as  the 
Catholic  party  proposed,  those  Catholic  peculiarities  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice yet  subsisting  in  their  dominions,  now  formed  close  leagues  with  each 
other  ;  and  nineteen  articles,  framed  at  Schwabach,  composed  the  doc- 
trinal basis  of  the  association,  without  the  recognition  whereof  no  one 
could  become-  a  member.  At  Torgan,  the  above-mentioned  articles  were 
confirmed.  Out  of  these  elements  was  formed  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Charles  V.  summoned  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Augsburg,  in  the  year 
1580,  which,  after  an  impartial  and  earnest  examination  of  the  doctrine 
of  either  party,  was  to  secure  peace  to  the  Church  and  the  empire. 
This  laudable  object  was  in  no  other  way  to  be  attained,  than  by  let- 
ting the  Protestant  states  set  forth  their  doctrinal  views,  and  allege 
what  they  found  ofiensive  in  the  rites  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  as 
hitherto  practised.  Mehincthon  received  a  commission  to  state  in  a  brief 
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essay,  afterwards  called  the  Augsburg  Confe89um%  the  opinions  of 
his  party ;  for  Luther  was  generally  deemed  unfit  for  the  office  of 
pacification. 

Although  the  author  of  this  confession  had  altered,  in  many  respects, 
the  articles  of  Schwabach  and  Torgau,  and  on  the  whole  had  very  much 
softened  down,  and  really  improved,  the  assertions  of  Luther,  yet  much 
was  still  wanting  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Catholics.  Hence,  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Protestant  confession,  that  had  been  read  out,  was  composed, 
and  in  like  manner  delivered  before  the  assembly  of  the  princes.  But 
this  also  failing  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  Lutheran  states, 
Melancthon  wrote  an  apology  for  his  confession,  which,  although  no  pub- 
lic use  could  be  made  of  it  at  the  diet,  was  yet  subsequently  honoured 
as  the  second  symbolical  writing  of  the  Lutherans. 

The  object  of  the  emperor  to  restore  peace  and  concord  in  Germany, 
was  not  attained,  although  special  conferences  between  the  roost  pacific 
and  moderate  theologians  of  the  two  parties  were  still  instituted  at 
Augsburg.  On  several  articles,  indeed,  they  came  to  an  understanding; 
but,  as  the  conciliation  had  been  forced  by  circumstances,  it  remained 
merely  outward  and  apparent  All  hope,  meanwhile,  had  long  been 
fixed  on  a  general  council,  and  such  a  one  was  now  convoked  for 
Mantua,  by  Pope  Paul  III.  Even  the  Protestant  states  received  an  in- 
vitation to  attend  it ;  and,  in  the  year  1537,  Smalcald  was  selected  by 
them,  in  order,  among  other  things,  to  confer  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  imperial  and  Papal  deputies,  Held  and  Vorstius.  Luther  had  previ- 
ously been  charged  with  drawing  up  the  propositions,  which  were  to 
express  the  Protestant  sentiments,  from  the  basis  of  some  subsequent 
reunion,  and  note  down  the  points,  which  might  perhaps  be  conceded 
to  the  Catholics.  At  Smalcald,  these  propositions  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Protestant  princes,  as  well  as  of  several  theologians,  summoned 
for  advice.  These  propositions  were,  indeed,  never  employed  for  the 
purpose  designed  ;  for,  from  a  concurrence  of  obstacles,  occasioned  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,'  the  council  was  not  assembled.  The 
Lutherans,  however,  had  thus  another  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  CIJBrch  ;  and,  under  the  name  of  the 
Smalcald  articles,  a  place  among  the  Protestant  symbolical  books  was 
conceded  to  this  essay  of  Luther's. 

Already,  during  these  manifestoes  against  the  Catholics,  the  seeds  of 
a  great  inward  conflict  were  laid  among  those  to  whom  Luther  had 
given  his  name  and  his  doctrine  ;  yet  it  was  only  after  his  death  that 
these  seeds  were  really  brought  to  maturity.  The  subject  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work ;  but  we  cannot  here  refrain  from  observing,  that,  after 
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long  and  stormy  dissensions,  it  was  Andrew,  chancellor  of  Tobingen,  to 
whom  the  honour  eminently  belongs  of  discovering  a  formulary,  which, 
in  opposition  to  the  attempted  innovations,  so  expressed  itself  in  favour 
of  the  genuine  orthodoxy,  as  to  be  every  where  received  for  the  only 
correct  exposition  of  the  Lutheran  faith, — which  consohdated  concord 
for  ever,  and  secured  the  orthodox  doctrine  against  future  falsifications. 
After  long  and  very  doubtful  efforts,  which  taxed  his  patience  to  the 
severest  lengths,  this  person  at  last  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  Chem- 
nitz (a  highly  respectable  theologian  of  Brunswick.)  in  establishing,  in 
the  year  1577,  the  intended  formulary.  It  is  commonly  called  t?ie 
Formulary  of  Concord,  or  sometimes  the  Bergen  Book,  from  the  monas- 
tery Bergen,  in  the  vicinity  of  Magdeburg,  where  the  above-mentioned 
theologians,  aided  by  Sellnecker,  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  work. 
This  Confession  consists  of  two  pieces, — a  short  outline  of  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine,  called  the  EpiUme,  and  a  very  difiuse  exposition  of  the 
same,  which  is  commonly  cited  under  the  name  of  the  Solida  Decla- 
ratio.  Moreover,  this  writing,  however  much  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
Luther's  original  doctrines,  and,  singularly  enough,  even  because  it 
was  so  conceived,  was  by  no  means  universally  accepted. 

Lastly,  to  the  aforesaid  symbolical  writings  must  be  added  the  larger 
and  the  smaller  catechism  of  Luther, — called,  by  the  Epitome,  the  Bible 
of  the  Laity.  These  two  catechisms  in  themselves,  though,  as  we  may 
conceive,  they  comprise  the  contents  of  the  Lutheran  formularies,  were 
not  intended  to  be  symbolical  books ;  yet  it  has  pleased  the  Lutheran 
Church  so  to  revere  them. 

iiu — Tho  CalTiniflUo  and  ZiriDgUan  Fonnulurict. 

If  tho  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  confession  were  adopted  by 
all  the  particular  Churches  that  embraced  the  views  of  the  Wittenberg 
Reformers, — a  fact  which  only  in  regard  to  the  Formulary  of  Concord 
admits  of  an  exception, — the  Reformed  communities,  on  the  other  hand, 
possess  no  confessions  received  with  the  like  general  respect.  The  rea- 
son is  to  be  sought,  partly  in  Zvingle's  conception  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  holy  Eucharist,  which  too  deeply  wounded  the  profounder  religious 
feelings  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  gain  a  permanent,  or  even  a  very 
extensive,  reception,  and  partly  in  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination, 
which,  revolting  as  it  was  to  the  sense  of  Christians,  could  not  in  like 
manner  penetrate  into  all  the  Reformed  Churches.  Hence,  as  no 
general  harmony  existed  among  tho  Reformed  communities,  no  such 
general  harmony  could  possibly  be  expressed  in  a  common  formulary. 
Add  to  this  the  peculiar  circumstancesof  the  Anglican  Church,  wherein 
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the  divine  institution  of  episcopacy  was  asserted  against  the  Presbj'* 
terian  system  of  the  other  partisans  of  Zwingle  and  Calvin,  and  wherein 
consequently,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  a  liturgy  more  approximate 
ing  to  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  introduced. 

Thus  it  happened  that  nearly  every  Reformed  national  Church  had 
its  own  formulary,  or  even  several  formularies  dififering  from  each  other. 
The  more  remarkable  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  Confessio  Tetrapdikma,  which  was  presented  by  the  four 
cities, — Strasburg,  Constance,  Memmingen,  and  Lindau, — to  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1530,  but  was  not  attended  to  by  that  assem- 
bly,  because  the  Protestant  states  refused  these  cities,  on  account  of 
their  leaning  to  the  Zwinglian  view  of  the  Lord's  supper,  admission  into 
their  league.  The  above-mentioned  cities  having,  some  years  later, 
out  of  pure  political  motives,  subscribed  to  the  Augsburg  confession,  the 
Confessio  TetrapotUana  was,  in  a  short  time,  abandoned  by  every  one. 

2.  The  three  Helvetic  Confessions.  The  Helvetic  Confession,  that 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  collection  of  the  Reformed  symbolic  writings, 
(accordingly  the  first,)  was,  in  the  year  1536,  composed  by  Henry 
Bullinger  and  Leo  Judas,  Myconius  and  Simon  Grynseus ;  but,  in  the 
year  1566,  was  revised  and  published  in  the  name  of  all  the  Helvetic 
Churches,  those  of  Basle  and  Neufchatel  excepted.  The  second  con- 
fession is  the  first  we  have  named,  but  in  its  original  form.  The  third 
is  the  Confession  of  Mohlhausen,  published  by  Oswald  Myconius,  in 
the  year  1532  ;  it  is  also  denominated  the  Confession  of  Basle. 

3.  The  Thirty-mne  Articles^ — the  formulary  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
In  the  year  1553,  under  king  Edward  VL,  forty-two  articles  had  been 
composed,  probably  by  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Rid* 
ley.  Bishop  of  London,  as  the  Confession  of  the  English  Church.  But 
under  Elizabeth  they  were,  in  the  year  1562,  reduced  to  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  were  confirmed  by  a  London  synod. 

4.  The  French  Calvinists  framed  their  confession  of  faith  in  a  synod 
at  Paris,  which  Antoine  de  Chantieu,  a  Calvimstic  preacher  at  Paris, 
had,  on  a  bidding  to  that  effect,  convoked. 

5.  The  disciples  of  Calvin  in  the  Netherlands  received,  in  the  year 
1562,  a  confession  of  faith,  composed  in  the  French  tongue  by  Guy  de 
Brcs  and  Hadrian  Saravia,  with  the  aid  of  several  other  co-sperators, 
and  soon  after  translated  into  Flemish.  But  these  men  not  having  been 
publicly  charged  with  this  undertaking,  this  formulary  obtained  only 
by  degrees  a  symbolical  authority ;  which  (especially  after  the  synod 
held  at  Dort,  in  the  year  1574,  had,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unim- 
portant particulars,  given  it  their  sanction,)  could  not  fail  to  occur. 

6.  Far  more  celebrated  and  more  notoriousy  however,  were  the  de- 
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crees  of  another  Calvinistic  synod,  held  likewise  at  Dorti  in  the  yekts 
1618  and  1610.  Calvin^s  rigid  theory  of  predestination  could  not  long 
be  maintained,  without  encountering  opposition  even  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Reformed.  This  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  But  the  ma-* 
jority  of  Calvinlsts  showed  themselves  as  little  inclined  to  suffer  one 
of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  their  Church  to  be  called  in  question,  as 
did  the  Lutherans  in  Germany.  Hence,  when  Arminius,  a  preacher  in 
Amsterdam,  and,  after  the  year  1608,  a  professor  in  Ley  den,  together 
with  other  men  of  a  similar  way  of  thinking,  called  in  doubt  Calvin's 
opinions,  (and  these  again  were  vehemently  defended  by  his  colleague 
Gomar,)  a  very  eventful  contest  arose, — the  settlement  whereof  the 
above-mentioned  synod  attempted,  while  in  reality  it  only  confirmed 
the  dissension*  The  Arminians,  or  Remonstrants,  though  very  much 
persecuted,  maintained  themselves  as  a  distinct  sect.  Meanwhile,  the 
decrees  of  Dort  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  out  of  Holland, 
even  in  Switzerland,  among  the  Calvinists  in  France,  and  in  other 
parts ;  while  in  England  they  were  formally  rejected,  and  in  other 
countries  were  not  approved  of. 

7.  Frederick  UL,  Count  Palatine  on  the  Rhine,  who  renounced  the 
Lutheran  for  the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  forced  upon  his  subjects  his 
own  cherished  opinions,  caused,  in  the  year  1563,  a  catechism  to  be 
composed,  which  has  also  been  included  in  the  number  of  Calvinistic 
•ymbolical  books.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Heidelberg  or  Palatine 
Catechism^  and  has  met  with  so  much  approval,  that  many  reformed 
communities  have  adopted  it  as  a  school-book. 

6.  The  Protestant  princes  mostly  entertained  the  same  view  of  their 
prerogative  as  the  Count  Palatine  Frederick,  and  thought  they  were 
bound  to  decide  for  their  subjects  all  religious  controversies,  and  to 
make  their  own  individual  opinions  the  property  of  all.  On  his  death, 
this  prince  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1576,  by  his  son  Lewis,  who  in 
his  turn  expelled  the  Calvinistic  preachers,  andf  together  with  the  Lu-» 
theran  creed,  re-established  the  Lutheran  service ;  until  his  successor, 
Frederick  IV.,  in  the  year  1583,  a  second  time  restored  the  peculiar 
doctrines  and  practices  of  CalviniBm,  and  inflicted  on  the  ministers  and 
professors  of  the  again  outlawed  confession  the  same  fatct  which,  under 
his  predecessor,  those  of  Calvinism  had  sustained.  Even  the  decrees 
of  Dort  were  obliged  to  be  believed  in  the  Palatinate.  The  like  oc« 
curred  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt.  John  George,  from  the  year 
1586,  Prince  of  Anhalt-Desau,  believed  it  his  duty  to  purge  his  land 
from  Luther's  opinions  and  institutions,  and  to  enforce  the  introduction 
of  Calvinism.  In  the  year  1697,  appeared  a  formulary,  comprised  in 
twenty-eight  articles  j  and  no  other  alternative  was  left  to  the  preachers. 
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but  9til)6CriptioDf  or  banishment  from  the  country.  When,  however, 
Prince  Johni  in  the  year  1644,  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  re- 
established, by  as  violent  means,  the  Lutheran  confession.  In  Hesse^ 
Casseli  aflef  the  Landgrave  Maurice  had  changed  his  creed,  the 
Calvinistic  Confession,  indeed,  was  enforced,  and  the  preachers  of 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  were  deposed ;  yet  (a  circumstance  which  must 
excite  great  astonishment)  no  special  symbolical  book  was  proposed  to 
the  acceptance  of  believers.  Perhaps  such  a  formulary  would  not  have 
failed  to  appear,  had  not  belief  in  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  Dort  been, 
shortly  afterwards,  ordained. 

9.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Margrave  oT  Brandenburg,  John  Sigis- 
mund,  on  abandoning  the  Lutheran  for  the  Calvinistic  Church,  was 
unable  to  refrain  from  the  pleasure  of  publishing  a  special  formulary^ 
It  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Confession  of  the  Marches. 

10.  Lastly,  we  must  observe,  that  the  altered  confession  of  Augsburg 
not  only  possesses  a  symbolical  authority  in  the  German  Calvinistic 
Churches,  but  is  in  general  highly  esteemed  by  all  Calvinists.  Me- 
lancthon,  in  fact,  approximated  in  his  latter  years  to  the  Calvinistic 
view  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  and,  for  that  reason,  introduced  into  the 
editions  of  this  Confession,  revised  by  him  from  the  year  1540,  certain 
alterations,  which  must  the  more  recommend  it  to  Calvinists,  as  unin- 
structed  persons,  at  least,  might  be  led  to  suppose,  that  Calvin's  opinion 
was  favoured  by  the  primitive  orthodoxy  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
More  details  on  this  subject  hereafter.  On  the  confessions  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Thorny  and  other  places,  as  we  learn  nothing  of  a  peculitf 
nature  from  them,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  at  any  length. 

The  symbolical  writings  of  the  smaller  Protestant  sects,  or  those 
other  books  whence  their  system  of  beUef  can  be  derived,  it  will  be 
more  proper  to  notice  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
those  sects* 


BOOK   h 

THE  DOCTRINAL  DIFFERENCES 

AMONG    CATHOLICS,    LUTHERANS, 

AND  THE  REFORMED. 


PART   L 

DIFFBSKNCES  IS   DOCTRINE    RESPECTING   THE    PSIMITIVB    STATS   OT 
MAN    AND   THE    ORIOiN    OF   EVIL. 


i  1. — ^FfiaMfs  State  or  Man,  accordiiig  to  the  Catholic  Doctrine.  * 

In  proportion  as  w«  consider  the  history  of  mankind,  or  even  of  indr- 
vidud  man,  from  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  point  of  view,  very  different 
conclusions  will  in  part  be  formed  respecting  our  common  progenitor-^ 
conclusions  which  will  affect  the  destinies  of  his  whole  race,  even  to 
their  passage  into  the  next  life :  and  even  the  first  degrees  of  that  life 
take  a  very  different  form,  according  as  we  regard  them  in  the  light 
either  of  Catholic  or  of  Protestant  doctrine. 

The  parties,  indeed,  originally  were  not  conscious  of  the  full  extent 
of  their  divisions ;  for  ecclesiastical,  like  political,  revolutions,  are  not 
conducted  according  to  a  preconcerted,  fully  completed  system  :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  their  fundamental  principles  are  wont  to  be  consistently 
unfolded  only  in  and  by  practical  life,  and  their  heterogeneous  parts  to 
be  thereby  only  gradually  transformed.  Hence,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  reflection  was 
not  immediately  directed  towards  the  origin  of  our  kind,  nor  even  to  its 
passage  into  eternity ;  for  a  more  minute  explanation  of  these  articles 
of  doctrine  appeared  in  part  to  possess  but  a  very  subordinate  interest, 
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and  many  points  seemed  only  brought  forward  to  fill  up  the  breaches  in 
the  general  system  of  belief.  The  great  contest,  which  now  engager 
our  attention,  had  rather  its  rise  in  the  inmost  and  deepest  centre  of 
human  history,  as  it  turned  upon  the  mode  whereby  fallen  man  can  re* 
gain  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  become  a  partaker  of  the  fruits  of 
redemption.  But  from  this  centre  the  opposition  spread  backward  and 
forward,  and  reached  the  two  terms  of  human  history,  which  were 
necessarily  viewed  in  accordance  with  the  changes  introduced  in  the 
central  point.  The  more  consistently  a  system  is  carried  out,  and  the 
more  harmoniously  it  is  framed,  the  more  will  any  modification  in  its 
fundamental  principle  shake  all  its  parts.  Whoever,  therefore,  in  its 
centre  assailed  Catholicism,  whose  doctrines  are  all  most  intimately 
intertwined,  was  forced  by  degrees  to  attack  many  other  points,  also, 
whose  connection  with  those  first  combated,  was  in  the  beginning 
scarcely  imagined. 

We  could  now  have  started  from  the  real  centre  of  all  these  disputes, 
and  have  shown  how  all  doctrines  have  been  seized  and  drawn  into 
its  circle ;  and  undoubtedly  the  commencement  of  our  work  would 
have  much  more  excited  the  interest  of  the  reader,  had  we  immediately 
placed  him  in  the  midst  of  the  contest,  and  enabled  him  to  survey  the 
entire  field,  which  the  battle  commands.  But  we  conceive  that  the 
controverted  doctrines  may  be  stated  in  a  simpler  and  more  intelligible 
manner,  when  we  pursue  the  contrary  course,  and,  by  following  the  clue 
presented  by  the  natural  progress  of  human  history^  faring  under  notice 
these  doctrinal  differences.  Hence,  we  begin  with  the  original  state 
of  man,  speak  next  of  his  fall,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  and  then 
enter  on  the  very  central  ground  of  the  controversy,  as  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration  of  man  from  his  fall  through 
Christ  Jesus.  We  shall  aflterwards  point  out  the  influence  of  the  con- 
flicting doctrines,  respecting  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  internal  life 
of  those  united  with  Christ,  on  their  external  union  and  communion 
with  each  other,  and  thus  be  led  to  enlarge  on  the  theory  and  essence 
of  this  outward  communion,  according  to  the  views  of  the  different 
confessions ;  and  wc  shall  conclude  with  the  passage  of  individuals 
from  this  communion,  existing  on  earth,  to  that  of  the  next  world,  as 
well  as  with  the  lasting  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two. 

The  first  point,  accordingly,  which  will  engage  our  attention,  is  the 
primitive  state  of  man. 

Fallen  man,  as  such,  is  able,  in  no  otherwise,  save  by  the  teaching  of 
dhrine  revelation,  to  attain  to  the  true  and  pure  knowledge  of  his  origi- 
nal condition  ;  for  it  was  a  portion  of  the  destiny  of  man,  when  aliena- 
ted firom  hie  God,  to  be  hkewise  alienated  from  hiin8elf«  and  to  know 
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with  certainty,  Deither  what  he  originally  was,  nor  what  he  became. 
Id  determining  his  original  state,  we  must  especially  direct  our  viCW  to 
the  renewal  of  the  fallen  creature  in  Christ  Jesus ;  because,  as  regene- 
Fation  consists  in  the  re-establishment  of  our  primeval  condition,  and 
this  transformation  and  renewal  is  only  the  primitive  creation  restored, 
the  insight  into  what  Christ  hath  given  us  back  afifords  us  the  desired 
koowledge  of  what  in  the  origin  was  imparted  to  us. 

This  course  has  been  at  all  times  and  by  all  parties  pursued,  when 
the  original  condition  of  man  was  to  be  traced. 

As  regards  the  Catholic  dogma,  this  embraces  the  whole  spiritual  as 
well  as  corporeal  existence  of  the  Paradisaic  man,  extending  not  only  to 
his  pre-eminent  endowments  of  soul  and  body,  but  to  those  gifts  which 
he  possessed  in  common  with  all  men,  so  far  at  least  as  the  doctrinal 
controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century  required  a  special  explanation,  on 
this  latter  point.  Accordingly,  in  the  higher  portion  of  his  nature,  he 
is  described  as  the  image  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  spiritual  being, 
endowed  with  freedom,  capable  of  knowing  and  loving  God,  and  of 
▼iewing  everything  in  him.*  As  Adam  had  this  divine  similitude  in 
common  with  the  whole  human  race,  the  distinction,  which  he  enjoyed 
herein,  consisted  in  his  being  what  the  simple  expression  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  denominates,  just  and  holy  ;  in  other  words,  completely 
acceptable  to  God. t  Or  as  the  school  says,  in  language,  however,  not 
quite  expressive  enough,  *'  His  inferior  faculties  of  soul,  and  bodily  im- 
pulses, acted  unresistingly  under  the  guidance  of  his  reason,  and  there- 
fore every  thing  m  him  was  in  obedience  to  reason,  as  bis  reason  waa 
in  obedience  to  Cfod  ;'*  and  accordingly  he  lived  in  htessed  harmony 
with  himself  and  with  his  Maker.  The  action  of  the  faculties  and  im- 
pulses of  the  body  was  in  perfect  accord  with  a  reason  devoted  to  God, 
and  shunned  all  conflict  with  her :  it  was,  moreover,  coupled  with  the 
great  gift  of  immortality,  even  in  man's  earthly  part,  as  well  as  with  an 
exemption  from  all  the  evils  and  all  the  maladies,  which  are  now  the 
ordinary  preludes  to  death. i^ 


*  Cutcchiim.  ex  dccret.  Concil.  Trident.  ed.Col.  1565,  p.  33.  **Quodada 
pcrtinett  cam  ad  imagincm  et  siinilitudincoi  suana  /brmavit  (Dcus,)  liberumque ei  tfi- 
bait  arbitriiim  :  omncs  preeterca  mot  us  aniini  atquo  appctitioncs  ita  in  c&  tempeiavit, 
at  rationis  imporio  nunquam  non  parerent.  Turn  originalis  juatitie  admirabile  do- 
nom  addidit,**  etc. 

t  Concil.  Trident.  Scm.  t.  decrct.  de  peccat.  origin.  The  cooncil  nyg  only, 
**  Joititiam  et  nnctitatcm,  in  quft  constitutiu  fuerat** 

{  Catechism,  cz  dccret.  Concil.  Trident,  p.  33.  **  Sic  corpore  effectum  et  eonsti. 
tatum  effinxit,  at  non  qaidem  naturee  ipsius  yi,  sed  divino  beneficio  immortalis  enet 
et  impawibilis;"  Very  wcU,  obeervei  St.  Augustine  (de  Genea.  ad  lit.  vi.  e.  95) 
**  Ahud  est,  noo  poew  mori,  aliod  po«o  non  mori,**  etc. 
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The  ideal  moral  state*  in  which  Adam  existed  in  paradise,  the  thco^ 
logians  of  antiquity  knew  by  the  name  of  *•  original  justice  ;"  on  the 
notion  and  nature  whereof  it  will  be  proper  to  make  some  further  re- 
marks, partly  of  an  historical  kind,  in  order  to  explain  the  opposition, 
which,  in  this  article  of  doctrine,  the  Cf  tholic  Church  has  had  to  en- 
counter from  the  Protestants. 

The  essential  and  universal  interest  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  de- 
termining the  original  condition  of  our  common  progenitor,  is,  by  the 
above-stated  brief  doctrine  of  the  Church,  amply  satisfied.  Herein  con- 
siats  the  interest — on  one  hand  to  guard  against  evil  in  the  world  being 
attributed  to  a  Divine  cause,  and  the  dogma  of  the  supreme  Justness 
of  God,  the  creator  of  the  world,  being  disfigured  ; — and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  establish  on  a  solid  basis  the  principle  of  a  totally  unmerited 
redemption  from  the  fall — that  practical  fundamental  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity— by  most  earnestly  inculcating,  that  God  had  endowed  the  first 
man  with  the  noblest  gifts,  and  that  thus  it  was  only  through  his  own 
deep  self-guiltiness  he  fell.  Upon  both  points,  however,  there  exist 
more  stringent,  and  by  no  means  superfluous,  definitions  of  the  Church. 
Theologians,  likewise,  taking  as  their  standard  the  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trine, clearly  bnsed  as  it  is  on  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  following 
certain  hints  which  particular  passages  of  holy  writ,  and  some  dogmas, 
appear  to  furnish,  have  endeavoured  to  fn thorn  m<>re  deeply  the  nature 
of  original  jast ice  ;  and  the  Church  has  viewed  with  pleasure  the  atten- 
tion and  love  bestowed  on  the  consideration  of  the  holy  work,  and  per- 
mitted, within  the  determined  limits  which  revelalMMl  itoelf  has  marked 
oat,  the  freest  «cope  to  speculation. 

When  the  Ctmrch  attributes  to  Adam,  in  his  original  stete,  holinesjt 
and  justice,  she  by  no  means  merely  means,  that  he  was  unpolluted 
with  any  alloy  adverse  to  God,  or  contrary  to  his  natural  impulse  and 
bearing  to  God,  but,  what  is  far  more,  that  he  stood  in  the  most  interior 
and  the  closest  communion  with  his  Maker.  Now,  it  is  an  universal 
truth,  holding  good  of  all  even  the  highest  orders  and  circles  of  intel- 
lectual creatures,  that  such  a  relation  to  God,  as  that  of  the  paradisaic 
man,  is  no  wise  to  be  attained  and  upheld  by  natural  powers ;  that  con- 
aequently  a  special  condescension  of  the  Almighty  is  required  thereto  ; 
in  short,  that  no  finite  being  is  holy,  save  by  the  holy  and  sanctifying 
spirit ;  that  no  finite  being  can  exist  in  a  living  moral  communion  with 
the  Deity,  save  by  the  communion  of  tho  self-same  holy  spirit.  This 
lelation  of  Adam  to  God,  as  it  exalted  him  above  human  nature,  and 
nmde  him  participate  in  that  of  God,  is  hence  termed  (as  indeed  such 
a  denomination  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  such  all  exaltation)  a 
iopernatural  gift  of  divine  grace,  superadded  to  the  endowments  of  na- 
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ttire.  Moreover,  this  more  minute  explanation  of  the  do^rma,  concern- 
ing the  original  holiness  and  justice  of  Adam,  is  not  merely  a  private 
opinion  of  theologians,  but  an  integral  part  of  that  dogma,  and  hence, 
itself  a  dogma.* 

The  following  observation  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  unimportant.  So 
often  as  from  a  mere  philosophical  point  of  view, — we  mean  to  say,  so 
often  as  without  regard  to,  or  knowledge  of,  revealed  truth, — the  rela- 
tion  of  the  human  spirit  to  God  hath  been  more  deeply  investigated* 
men  have  seen  themselves  forced  to  the  adoption  of  a  homousia,  or 
equality  of  essence  between  the  divine  and  the  human  nature  ;  in  other 
words,  to  embrace  pantheism,  and,  with  it,  the  most  arrogant  deification 
of  man.  How,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Catholic 
Church  obviates  the  objections  of  pantheism,  and,  while  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  humility,  satisfies  those  cravings  after  a  more  profound  science, 
which  a  profane  pantheistic  philosophy  vainly  endeavours  to  supply,  in 
apparent  from  what  has  been  above  stated.  What  man,  as  a  creature, 
by  the  energy  of  his  own  nature  abandoned  to  itself,  was  unable  to 
attain,  is  conferred  on  him  as  a  grace  from  his  Creator.  So  exceed- 
ingly great  is  the  goodness  and  love  of  God  ! 

The  blessing  above  described,  which  knit  the  bonds  of  an  exalted, 
holy,  and  happy  communion  between  God  and  the  paradisaic  man,  is 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  a  struggle  would  by  degrees  have  natu- 
rally arisen  between  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  cha- 
racterised by  many  theologians  as  that  power,  whereby  the  sensual  and 
supersensual  ptrti  of  Adam  were  maintained  in  undisturbed  harmony. 
The  same  divines  necessarily  suppose,  that  on  Adam  the  supernatural 
giflts  were  bestowed  simultaneously  with  his  natural  endowments ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  both  were  conferred  at  the  moment  of  his  ereation.f 


*  Popes  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.  hayo  condemned  the  following  propositioiii : 
'*  Art.  zxi.  HumanoB  naturte  subliinatio  ct  exaltatio  in  conflortium  divins  naturso  de- 
bita  fuit  integritati  primos  condttioniB,  uc  proindo  naturalis  diccnda  est,  non  Miper- 
naturalit.  Art  xxvi.  Intcgritas  conditionis  non  fuit  indcbita  naturee  humaniB  exal. 
tatio,  led  naturalis  ejus  conditio.** 

The  opinion  pat  forth  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
donum  supfrnaturaU  primi  hominia^  though  generally  received  among  theologians, 
and  grounded  fai  the  whole  Catholic  system,  had  not,  however,  received  a  fohnal 
sanction  from  the  Church,  must  now  be  corrected. 

t  Thom.  Summa,  P.  i.  q.  95,  art.  1«  **  Manifestum  est,  quod  ilia  subjcctio  corpo- 
ris ad  animam,  et  inferiorum  virium  ad  rationem,  non  erat  naturalis ;  alioquin  post 
pcccatum  manaiFSct,  cum  etiam  in  demonibus  data  naturalia  post  peccatum  manse, 
lint.  Ex  qao  datur  intelligi,  si  dcserentc  gratis  soluta  est  obcdientia  camis  ad  ani- 
mam,  qii5d  per  gratiam  in  anim&  existentem  infcriora  ei  subdcbantafHi  Bcllarmine 
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Other  theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  distiDguishing  UDdoubtedly 
between  justice  and  holiness,  prefer  the  opinion  that  Adam  was  crea- 
ted as  a  sound,  pure,  unpolluted  nature  (with  the  harmonious  relation 
of  all  his  parts  ;)  and  that  he  was  favoured  with  the  supernatural  gift 
of  a  holy  and  blessed  communion  with  God  at  a  later  period  only,  to 
wit,  when  he  had  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  by  his  own  efforts  had 
rendered  himself  worthy  of  its  participation.  This  latter  opinion  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  more  accurately  distinguishing  between  the  two 
orders  of  nature  and  grace,  and  is  moreover  recommended  by  the  fact, 
that  what  nature  is  in  itself,  and  what  it  is  enabled  to  accomplish  of 
itself,  is  pointed  out  with  great  clearness.  That  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  as  being  in  its  essence  the  image  of  God,  hath  the  faculty  and  the 
aptitude  to  know  and  to  love  Him  ;  nay  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is 
of  itself  really  capable  of  loving  Him,  and  that  the  desire  after  the  full 
union  with  the  Deity  is  a  want  inherent  in  his  yery  nature,  are  truths 
Tery  well  pointed  out  in  this  theory.  Thus  the  natural  and  necessary 
points  of  contact  for  the  higher  communications  of  grace  are  here  very 
finely  brought  out.  The  same  opinion  also  distinguishes  Adam's  ori- 
ginal justice  from  his  internal  sanctity  and  acceptance  before  God,  con- 
sidering the  former  to  be  the  attribute  of  pure  nature,  as  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator  ;  the  latter  to  be  only  the  giflt  of  supernatural 
grace.  The  advocates  of  this  opinion  are  thus  in  a  condition  success- 
fully to  prove,  that  it  was  not  the  creation  as  such,  which  gave  occasion 
to  any  incongruity  in  the  relation  of  man  to  God, — any  interruption  of 
the  former's  freedom  ;  but  that  every  such  incongruity,  every  such  dis- 
turbance, had  its  rise  only  in  the  abuse  of  freedom.  (Compare  Sect, 
y.)  Further,  this  theory  significantly  implies,  that  without  any  antago- 
nism  of  evil,  man  could  yet  have  attained  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  nature  and  the  wants  extending  beyond  it,  as  well  as  of  the  mani- 
festations of  Divine  favour  and  grace — a  doctrine  which  is  of  the  high- 
est importance.  Lastly,  the  possible  condition  of  man  after  his  fall, 
and  the  course  of  his  conversion  and  regeneration,  are  here  prefigured. 

Moreover,  both  these  opinions  regard  the  justice  and  sanctity  of 
Adam  as  accidental  qualities.  The  Council  of  Trent  has  not  pronounced 
itself  either  for  or  against  either  of  them,  but  has  employed  such  ex- 


,(de  grat.  primi  horn.  c.  v.)  adds :  "  Ex  hoc  loco  aporto  di«ciinii8,  honitncm  in  purii 
naturalibiu  conditum  habiturum  fuissc  rcbcllionem  iliain  camis  ad  ppiritum,  quam 
nunc  pott  amiMum  justitiflB  originalis  donum  omnet  czporimur  Quandoquidem 
obedicntia  carnis  ad  iipiritum  non  fuit  in  primo  hominc  naturalit  et  grmtnita.  Proinde 
jostitia  origiiudis  divinitus  homini  collata  non  conscrvavit  solum,  scd  attulit  ct  fecit 
neUtudinraaflkrtii  inferiorii.'* 
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presrionsy  that  both  may  co-exist  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Tha 
first  declaration  of  the  council*  regarding  oar  great  progenitor,  was 
couched  in  the  following  terms :  '*  the  justice  and  sanctity,  wherein  he 
(Adam)  was  created^  (conditus.)  This  form  was  afterwards  in  so  far 
modified,  that,  instead  of  the  word  "  created,"  that  of  ''  established  " 
(comstitutiu)  was  selected.* 

$  n^^-Tlie  Lutheran  doctrine  on  man's  original  ftate. 

LuTHBR  by  no  means  colled  in  question  the  fact  that  Adam  was 
positively  holy  and  just.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  later  negative  conceptions  of  a  state  of  mere  innocency — an 
indifiercnce  between  good  and  evil,  wherein  the  paradisaic  man  is  re- 
presented to  have  existed ;  and  was  accordingly  far  removed  from 
those  opinions,  which  make  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  a  foolishness,  and 
make  the  human  race  adopt  a  course,  which  is  the  necessary  entrance 
into  evil,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  transition  to  a  self-conscious  return  to 
good.f  Unhappily  he  fell  into  other  errors,  which,  considered  in  their 
consequences,  outweigh  at  least  those  we  have  mentioned. 

Respecting  original  justice,  Luther  brought  no  new  and  peculiar 
views  into  vogue.  He  only  selected*  out  of  the  rich  store  of  theories 
which  the  fruitfulness  of  scholasticism  had  produced,  the  one  which 
seemed  most  favourable  to  his  own  opinions,  handled  it  with  no  great 
dexterity,  and,  in  the  form  which  it  assumed  under  his  hands,  inter- 
wove it  in  such  a  way  into  his  whole  system  of  doctrine,  that  the  lat. 
ter,  without  it,  cannot  be  at  all  understood.  Hence,  it  is  only  later 
that  its  full  importance  in  the  whole  Lutheran  system  will  become  per- 
ceptible. Against  those  theologians,  who  called  Adam's  acceptablcness 
before  God,  supernatural,  Luther  asserted  it  to  be  natural ;  and  in  op- 
position to  the  schoolmen,  who  regarded  it  as  accidental,  he  conceived 
it  to  be  essential  to  human  nature — an  integral  and  constitutive  part  of 


•  PaDavie.  hist  ConciL  Trident,  lib.  vii.  c.  9.  p.  375,  ed.  Antw.  1675.  He  says 
thia  change  was  made  at  the  niggeetion  of  Pacecns.  **  Paceco  monente,  non  erne 
eitn  eontrovernamt  an  Adamos  interiorem  lanctitatem  obtinuerit  primo  quo  ciealiM 
fmt  momcnto;  unde  patet,  quam  infirma  a  quibuidam  deducatur  probatio  ad  id  afBr- 
mandom  ex  verbis  eonoilii.  qwo  none  extant.*' — Sees.  v.  decret.  de  peecat  origin. 

t  A  Trial  of  Adam  was  doubtleM  necessary,  that  man  should  make  his  own  de. 
eision,  and  thtnby  attain  to  a  complete  solf.eonsciousness  of  the  good  which  he  al. 
ready  possessed,  and  especially  of  his  freedom  ;  bat  the  fall  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sary. Undoubtedly  the  faU  brought  about  the  self.«onflcious  and  free  possession  of 
truth  and  goodness,  because,  by  God*s  grace,  even  evil  must  conduce  towards  the 
promotion  of  good.  Bat  the  bare  assertion  that  the  fall  was  necessary,  exalts  evil 
'UmIU  into  foodiWi  „ 
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ike  same  ;  esse  de  nahirdf  de  essenfid  hominis,*  He  meant  to  say,  the 
pure  nature  of  man,  as  it  sprang  forth  at  the  omnipotent  word  of  the 
Creator,  comprised  abscrfutely  in  itself  all  the  conditions  to  render  it 
pleasing  unto  God;  that  the  various  parts  of  Adam*s  nature,  by  the 
peculiar  energy  inherent  in  them,  were  maintained  in  the  most  benuti- 
ful  harmony,  and  the  whole  man  preserved  in  his  due  relation  to  God. 
The  religious  faculty,  especially  of  the  first  man,  in  virtue  of  an  inborn 
fulness  of  energy,  expanded  itself  in  a  way  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  so 
that,  without  any  supernatural  aid,  he  truly  knew  God,  believed  in  Him, 
Foved  Him  perfectly,  and  was  holy.  The  religious  and  moral  disposi- 
tion of  Adam,  together  with  its  practical  development,  the  Reformers 
called  the  image  of  God,  without  drawing  any  distinction  between  the 
bare  faculty  itself,  and  the  exercise  of  that  faculty  in  correspondency 
to  the  divine  will.  From  the  very  fact  that  Adam  possessed  this  fac- 
ulty, he  was,  according  to  them,  truly  religious,  truly  pious,  devoted  in 
all  things  to  God  and  His  holy  will,  and  perfectly  united  with  Him.f 
Catholic  theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguished  very  exactly  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  ;  so  that»  to  detf>rminc  rightly  the  distinc- 
tion, they  commonly  termed  the  religious  faculty,  "  the  image  of  God ;'' 
but  the  pious  exertion  of  that  faculty,  "  the  likeness  unto  God."J    We 


*  Luth.  in  Genes,  c.  ill.  Op.  cd.  Jen.  torn.  i.  p  83.  **  Quarre  itataamus,  juttitiam 
non  one  quoddam  donum,  quod  ab  extra  acccderet,  aeparatumque  a  natura  hominit 
[00  the  Bchoolmen  never  expreased  themaelvcs],  eed  fuine  yere  naturalem,  nt  natura 
Ads  eMct  diligcre  Dcum,  credere  Deo,  co^oscere  Dcum,"  etc. 

t  Apul.  de  peccat.  origin.  $  7,  p.  56.  **  Itaque  juatitia  originalit  habiturm  erat  equals 
tompcramcntum  qualitatum  corporis,  scd  ctiam  hec  dona :  notitiam  Dei  ccrtiorem,  ti> 
morcm  Dei,  fiduciam  Dei,  aut  ccrtc  rectitudincm,  ct  vim  ista  efficicndi.  Idque  tcstatur 
scripture,  cum  inquit,  homincm  ad  imagincm  ct similitudincm  Dei  conditum  esse.  Quod 
quid  est  aliud,  nisf  In  homino  banc  sapicntiara  ct  justitiam  cffigiatum  esse,  qus  Dcum 
apprchenderct,  et  in  qua  relucerct  Deus,  hoc  est,  homini  dona  esse  data  notitiam  Dei, 
timorem  Dei,  fiduciam  crga  Deum  et  similia."  Thej  thus  understand  bj  what  God 
gave  to  Adam,  as  well  real  acts  of  the  spirit  (timorem  Dei,  fiduciam)  as  the  faculty 
for  these  (viM  ista  efficicndi).  Very  rcmairkablc  is  Gerhard's  assertion,  that  according 
to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  the  divine  image  in  man  is  not  any  thing  substantial,  but 
merely  a  condition  of  human  substance,  a  quaUty  of  it.  (Joann.  Gerhard,  loci  theolog. 
ed«  Cotta,  1765,  tom.  iv.  p.  249,  seq.  Compare  ejusdem  Confess.  Cathol.  lib.  ii.  art. 
zx.  e.  9,  p.  349.)  It  is  observable  he  refutes  himself  by  saying,  that  conscience  in 
man  is  still  a  remnant  of  the  divine  imago.  As  he  adds,  conscience  is  not  to  bo  ex- 
plained from  any  supernatural  action  of  God  on  man,  so  it  follows  it  ainst  be  a  sub. 
itantia]  faculty  of  the  latter,  and  consequently  such  the  image  itseU.  But  he  says 
the  latter  is,  **  concrcata  humame  substantia)  iiitcgritas,  pcrfcctio  ac  rectitude,  et  pro. 
iade  in  categoria  qualitatis  collocanda."  Loci  theol.  lib.  c.  p.  268.  Comp.  Chcnmit 
loe.  theol.  pt  i.  p.  217,  ed.  1615. 

X  Bellarm.  de  gret.  prim.  hom.  c.  ii.  lib.  c  p.  7.  "  Imago,  qusD  est  ipsa  natura 
meniie  et  Tol^atis,  a  solo  Deo  fieri  potuit :  simiHtudo  autcm,  qu»  in  virtate  ot  pro. 
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shall  later  see  what  mighty  consequences  were  involved  in  these,  at  the 
first  view,  trifling  doctrinal  differences,  that  seemed  merely  to  concern 
the  schools ;  and  we  must,  in  the  meanwhile,  prepare  ourselves  to  ex* 
pect,  on  the  part  of  Luther,  a  most  singular  doctrine  respecting  origi* 
nal  sin.  Moreover,  the  non-distinction  adverted  to,  had  partly  its  foun- 
dation in  the  endeavour  of  the  Reformers  to  be  in  their  teaching  very 
practical  and  generally  intelligible.  Hence  they  avoided,  with  as  much 
care  as  possible,  all  distinctions  and  abstisct  expressions,  as  a  scholastic 
abuse,  but  thereby  frequently  fell  into  a  strange  and  most  pernicious 
confusion  of  ideas. 

The  second  main  point  of  difference  between  the  two  confessions,  in 
the  matter  under  discussion,  is  the  doctrine  of  free-will.  Luther  as- 
serted (and  he  would  have  this  assertion  maintained  as  an  article  of 
faith),  that  man  is  devoid  of  freedom ;  that  every  (pretended)  free  ac- 
tion is  only  apparent ;  that  an  irresistible  divine  necessity  rules  all 
things,  and  that  every  human  act  is  at  bottom  only  the  act  of  God.* 
Melancthon  taught  the  same.  He  also  comprised  all  things  in  the 
circle  of  an  unavoidable  necessity  and  predestination,  declared  the 
doctrine,  that  God  is  the  sole  agent,  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  all  Chria- 
tian  science,  for  thereby  the  wisdom  and  cunning  of  human  reason 
were  duly  repressed  and  condemned,  and  he  repeatedly  insisted,  that 
the  word  "freedom  of  election  "  was  unrknown  to  Scripture,  and  that 


bitate  conn'stit,  a  nobis  quoquc,  Deo  adjuvante,  perficitur.**  God  can  give  us  no  ae- 
tbns.  Further  on  Bcllarminc  sajs :  **  Ex  his  igitur  tot  patrum  testimoniis  cogimnr 
admittere,  non  cmo  omnino  idem  imaginem  ct  similitudincm,  scd  imagincm  ad  na. 
turam,  rimilitudinem  ad  virtutcs  pcrtincre."  The  well-known  passage  in  Geneais 
may,  or  may  not,  bear  such  an  interpretation  ;  but  the  distinction  has  a  value  in  it- 
self, indqxmdently  of  all  scriptural  interpretation. 

*  Luther,  de  sonro  arbitrio  adv.  Erasm.  Rotcrod.  0pp.  ed.  Lat.  Jen.  torn.  iii.  f  1^0. 
**  Est  itaque  et  hoc  imprimis  ncccssarium  et  salutare  Christiano  ndsse,  quod  Dent 
nihil  pnescit  contingcnter,  sed  quod  omnia  incommutabili  et  fetcm&  infallibiliqiie 
voluntate  et  providct,  ct  proponit,  ct  facit.  Hoc  fulminc  stcmitur  et  contcritur  pcni- 
tns  liberam  arbitrium.  Idco  qui  liberum  arbitrium  volunt  asscrtum,  dcbcnt  hoc  ftil. 
men  yel  negarc  ycl  dissimularc,  aut  ali&rationea  sc  abigere.**  (fol.  171.)  *' Ex  quo 
sequitur  irrefragabiliter,  omnia  qu®  facimus,  ctd  nobis  vidcntur  mutabiliter  et  coo- 
tingenter  fieri  et  fiant,  et  ita  ctiam  contingcnter  nobis  fiant,  revcrd  tamen  fiunt  lie. 
ccssario  et  immutabiliter,  si  yoluntatem  Dei  spec tes."  (fol.  177.)  **  Alteram  parsr 
doxon :  qnidqnid  fit  a  nobis,  non  libera  arbitrio,  scd  mera  necessitate  fieri.**  The 
book  cloecs  with  these  words  (fol.  238).  **  Ego  ycro  hoc  libra  non  contuli,  sed 
aaserui  et  assero,  ac  penes  nullum  yolo  esse  judicium,  sed  omnibus  suadco,  ut  proe- 
tcnt  obsequium.**  The  Solida  Declaratio  (ii.  dc  libera  arbitrio,  p.  639)  sanctions  this 
book,  and  cspeciallj  approyes  what  it  says  **  de  absolute  necessitate  contra  omnea 
sinistras  suspicioncs  ct  comiptclas,**  and  thus  concludes :  **  Ea  hie  repetita  esse  yola* 
mus,  et  ut  diligenter  Icgantur,  et  expetantur  omnes  hortamur.*' 
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its  meaning  must  be  rejected  by  the  judgment  of  the  spiritual  man. 
He  added,  that  this  expression,  like  the  very  pernicious  word,  •*  reason," 
to  which  he  declared  equal  hostility,  had  been  introduced  through  phi- 
losophy into  the  Christian  Church.  From  no  other  cause  did  he  deem 
himself  so  well  justified  in  daring  to  apply  to  the  professors  of  the  theo- 
logical faculties  in  the  middle  age, — the  so-called  schoolmen, — the 
terms  sophists,  theologues,  and  the  like,  as  on  account  of  their  crime 
in  having  established  among  Christians  the  doctrine  of  human  free-will 
80  firmly,  that,  as  he  complained,  it  was  scarcely  any  longer  possible 
to  root  it  out.*  Perceiving,  after  more  diversified  experience,  and  ma- 
turer  reflection,  especially  after  the  controversy  with  the  Catholics,  the 
prodigious  abyss  into  which  such  a  doctrine  must  precipitate  the  Church, 
he  subsequently  abandoned,  and  even  combated  it.f  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  unacquainted  with  any  such  recantation  on  the  part  of 
Luther ;  and  the  formulary  of  concord  gives  an  express  sanction  to 
the  writing  of  the  latter  against  Erasmus.  This  doctrine  of  the  servi- 
tude of  the  human  will  has  had  the  greatest  weight ;  and  its  influence, 
according  to  Melancthon's  assurance,  pervades  even  the  whole  religions 
system  of  the  Lutherans.:): 

In  regard  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  human  body,  both  con- 
fessions are  agreed ;  and  if  the  Lutheran  formularies  speak  not  ex- 
pressly of  that  property  of  Adam's  body,  whereby,  if  he  had  never 
sinned,  he  would  have  remained  exempt  from  death,  this  silence  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  total  absence  of  all  controversy  on  the  matter.§ 

*  Melancth.  loc.  Theol.  ed.  August,  1821.  **  Sennm  irrepttt  philotophia  in  dhns. 
tianismum,  et  rcccptum  est  impium  de  libcro  arbitrio  dogrma.   Usurpata  est  vox  liberi 

arbitrii,  a  divinis  litcrit,  a  scnsu  et  judicio  spirittifl  alicnisaima additum  cat  e  Plato- 

nis  philoeophi^  voeahulum  rationi*  <tque  pemiciotisntnum.  (p.  10  )  In  queitionem 
▼ocatur,  aitne  libera  roluntas  ct  quatcnus  libera  eit  7  Rcspona.  Quandoquidem  om- 
nia, que  eveniunt,  necettorio  juzta  divinam  pradeatinationem  eveniunt,  nulla  est 
volontatia  noatre  libertaa.**  (p.  12.) 

t  This  he  did  in  the  editions  of  the  Loci  Theologiei,  datinjr  fVom  the  year  1535. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  he  now  reproaches  the  schoolmen  with  havingr  taught 
the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  necessity,  but  observes  a  total  silence  respecting  himself 
and  Luther,  while  in  the  earlier  editkms  of  the  same  work  he  had  charged  these  very 
■choolmcn  with  an  arrogant  assortaon  of  the  tenet  of  freewill.  '*  Et  quod  aspcrior 
paulo  sententia  de  predestinatione  vulgo  videtur,  debemus  illi  iropie  sophislarum 
theologie,  que  inculcavit  nobis  contingentiam  et  libertatem  voluntatis  nostre,  ut  a 
veritate  scripture  moUicule  aures  abhorreant'*  This  is  the  language  of  the  first  edi. 
tkm :  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  editions  from  the  year  1535  down  to  1543,  we  read 
M  foQows :  **  Valla  et  plerique  alii  non  rccte  dotrahunt  voluntati  hominis  libertatem." 
Who  are  then  these  plerique  ?  A  vast  number  of  such  indecencies  do  we  meet  with 
in  the  writings  of  the  Reformers.  In  the  editions  dating  from  the  year  1 543,  this  doc 
tnna  is  referred  to  the  Stoics.    **  Hec  imaginatio  orta  ex  Stoicis  disputationibus,**  etc. 

I  Melancth.  I.  e.  p.  13.    **  In  omnes  disputationis  nostre  psifss  inddet" 

i  Cf.  Gtthafdi  kM.  theok)g.  tom.iv.  p.  268  (loe.  ix.  c  hr.  $4)|p 
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i  inw — ^Hm  CmlTinistic  doctrine  on  the  primitiye  ftate  of  man. 

In  enlarging  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  paradisaic  man,  CalviOf 
by  representing  it,  with  Luther,  as  one  devoid  of  supernatural  graces, 
set  himself  up  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  but,  by  expressly 
ascribing  to  the  first  man  the  gift  of  free-will,  he  equally  opposed  the 
Lutherans.*  In  other  respects,  we  find  in  this  article  no  difference  of 
doctrine ;  and  the  same  remark  will  hold  good  of  the  confessions  of 
the  reformed  Churches.f  In  respect  to  the  injurious  consequences  pro- 
duced by  the  sin  of  our  first  parent  on  his  corporeal  existence,  and  that 
of  his  posterity,  most  of  the  formularies  of  the  reformed  expressly 
teach,  with  Calvin,  that  death  is  the  fruit  of  Adam's  transgression.^ 

But  the  question  here  occurs,  how  Calvin  could  feel  himself  justified 
in  attributing  free-will  to  Adam,  when,  in  common  with  Zwingle,  he 
completely  shared  Luther's  doctrine  touching  a  divine  necessity  of  all 
occurrences,  and  even  pushed  this  opinion  to  the  extrcmest  verge. 
Conscious  of  this  discrepancy,  ho  observes  undoubtedly,  that  the  qaes- 
tion  as  to  the  mysterious  predestination  of  God  is  here  unseasonably 
mooted ;  for  the  matter  at  issue  is  not  what  could  have  happened,  but 
how  man  was  originally  constituted.^  In  despite  of  this  express  de- 
mand, to  hold  the  two  doctrines  distinct, — that  of  a  divine  necessity, 
of  an  absolute  eternal  destiny,  which  enchains  and  holds  all  things  to- 
gether, and  that  of  the  freedom  of  man,  prior  to  his  fall,  we  are  at  a 


•  Cdrin.  Institution.  I  i.,  c.  15.  §  8.  fol.  55.  cd.  Gen.  1559.  •«  Animam  hominis 
Dew  monta  inatraztt,  qua  bonum  a  malo,  justum  ab  injufto  ditcerneret ;  ac  quid  w- 
qnendum  vol  fngiendom  ait  pneeunte  ratiunia  luce  videret ;  unde  partem  hanc  direo- 
tricem  fiy(d»fmif  dixcrunt  Philoaophi.  Huic  adjuDxit  voluntatem,  penea  quam 
eat  electio.  Hia  preclaria  dotibua  ezcelluit  prima  hominia  conditio,  ut  ratio,  intellU 
gentia,  pmdentia,  judicium  non  modo  ad  terrenaB  yita>  gfnbemationem  euppeterent, 
•ed  qoibvia  tranacenderent  usque  ad  Deum  ad  letemam  feiicitatem.  In  hae  mtefritals 
libero  arbitfio  poUebat  homo,  quo  ai  vellet  adipisci  poawt  atemam  vitam." 

t  Helvet.  i.  e.  viL  (Corpus  libr.  sjmbol.  eocles.  reform,  ad  Augrust  1817)  p.  16 :  iL 
p.  95 ;  iiL  p.  103.  Yet  without  an j  minuter  deinition  they  merel j  saj,  man  was 
created  after  God's  image,  and  except  in  the  firrt  Baivetic  Confesskm,  they  make  BD 
mention  of  frecwdl.  The  Scottish  Confession  (alt.  ii.  1.  c.  p.  145)  accords  to  Adam 
freedom :  the  Gallic  and  the  Anjrlican  are  ailent  on  the  riiVject ;  and  the  Belfic 
afaineonoedesthiapftto  thefir8tman(c.xiT.  p.  1^).  Theae  are  diffBrencea  whidi 
may  be  easily  Mooonted  for. 

t  HelTet.  i.,  c.  yiti.  Lop.  17;  Belgr.  c.  xiv.  178.  **Quo  (peccato)  ae  morti  cor. 
porali  et  spirHoali  obnozium  reddidit." 

4  CalTin.  1.  o.  i  8.  *•  Hie  enim  intempestire  questio  ingeritar  de  occulta  predea. 
tmatioae  Dei :  quia  non  agitor,  quid  aeeidere  potuerit,  neene,  acd  qoalia  fbcrit  hommia 
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lo69  to  discover  how  this  claim  can  be  satisfied  ;  for  these  two  doctrines 
are  in  fact  incompatible ;  and  with  the  adoption  of  the  one,  the  other 
must  be  abandoned ;  unless  to  the  word  **  freedom  "  a  notice  be  at- 
tached, which  in  reality  destroys  its  very  existence.  And  such  is 
really  the  case ;  for,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  Calvin,  evi- 
dently after  Luther's  example,  makes,  not  inward  necessity,  but  out- 
ward constraint,  the  opposite  to  freedom.*  On  the  other  hand,  M e- 
lancthon  ha§  exprossad  hiiuidf  op3aly  ani  hdnostly  on  the  mutu- 
al  correlativeness  of  these  two  articles  of  doctrine,  and  declared 
that,  from  that  very  correlativeness  they  should  be  simultaneously 
treated,  f 

We  shall  find,  moreover,  that  Calvin  even  teaches  an  eternal,  immu- 
table predestination  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man ;  an  opinion  which  is 
certainly  quite  incompatible  with  the  proposition,  that  Adam  was  free, 
that  is  to  say,  could  have  avoided  sinning.  Hence  it  has  happened 
that,  though  some  symbolical  writings  of  the  reformed  communities 
have  with  Calvin  expressly  ascribed  free-will  to  Adam,  others  have 
judged  it  more  expedient,  in  what  they  teach  respecting  the  paradisaic 
man,  to  pass  this  matter  over  in  silence ;  and  this  was  evidently  the 
most  consistent  course. 

We  think  it  still  proper  to  direct  attention  to  the  internal  reasons, 
which  Calvin  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity destructive  of  all  human  freedom,  partly  because  it  will 
then  follow,   that  it    ought   not,  at  least  absolutely  and  immediately ,:|: 


*  Luther,  dc  servo  arbitrio  ad  Erann.  Roterod.  1.  i.  fol.  171.  **  Optarim  nme  aliud 
melius  rocabulum  dari  in  hac  disputatione.  quam  hoc,  Nccefqritas,  quod  non  rrcte 
dicitur,  neque  do  divina,  ncque  dc  humana  voluntate :  est  enim  nimis  ragratae  ct  in- 
eonfrruc  significationis  pro  hoc  loco,  quandam  velut  coactioxiem,  et  omnino  id  quod 
eootrarium  est  yoluntati,  ingerens  intcllectui :  cum  tamen  non  hoc  relit  causa  ista 
quoB  asritur.  Voluntas  enim,  sive  divina  sivc  humana,  nulla  coactione,  sod  mere 
lubentia  vcl  cupiditate  quasi  vero  libera,  facit  quod  facit,  sivo  bonum  sivo  malum. 
Sed  tamen  immutabilis  est  voluntas  Dei,  quie  nostram  voluntatem  mutabilcm  guber- 
nat,  ut  canit  Boetius :  *  stabilisque  manens  das  cuncta  moveri**  **  This  is  a  very  in- 
appropriate citation,  for  Manliui  Toiquatus  Boethius  was  no  believer  in  Luther's  doc. 
trine  of  necessity. 

f  Melancth.  loc.  theolog.  p.  13.  **  Scd  ineptus  yidcar,  qui  statim  initio  operis  de 
•iperrimo  loco,  do  prsdestinatione  disseram.  Quamquum  quid  attinetin  compcndio, 
primo  an  postremo  loco  id  a^^am,  quod  in  omnes  digpuiationis  nottra  partes  incidetV 

t  Calvin  (Instit.  rcl.  Christ,  lib.  i.  c  16,  n.  8)  takes  notice  of  this  parallel,  and  ob. 
tonres  as  follows :  '*  Non  enim  cum  stoicis,  ncccssitatcm  comminiscimur  ex  perpetuo 
camarum  nezu  et  implicit^  quadam  scrie,  quae  in  nature  contincatur :  scd  Dcum 
eoDitituimus  arbitrum  ac  modcratorcm  omnium,  qui  pro  su&  sapicntiA  ab  ultimtL  eter. 
nitate  decrevit  quod  factorus  cssct,  et  nunc  »uk  potcnti^,  quod  dccrcvit,  exscquitor." 
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to  be  confoanded  with  the  Pagan  y*a/um,  and  partly  because  a  know- 
ledge of  this  reasoning  will  be  of  importance  in  later  investigations. 
If  Melancthon,  af\er  indulging  in  harsh  assertions,  could  assign  no 
other  practical  ground  for  this  doctrine,  than  that  the  relation  of  man 
towards  God  adverted  to  was  very  useful  towards  subduing*  human 
arrogance,  Calvin  on  the  other  hand  observed,  that  the  knowledge  not 
merely  that  God  guided  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  small,  as  in  great 
things,  but  that  nothing  whatever  could  occur  without  the  express  ordi- 
nance of  God  (destinarUe  Deo,)  comprised  a  very  abundant  source  of 
consolation  ;  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  man  feels  himself  secure  in  the 
hands  of  an  all- wise,  all-ruling,  powerful  and  indulgent  Fathcr.f  Hence, 
the  idea  of  a  Divine  permission^  and  such  a  conduct  of  things,  that  ulti- 
mately every  thing,  even  evil,  in  the  world,  conduces  to  the  benefit  of 
those  vvho  serve  God,  did  not  satisfy  him.  lie  believed  the  elect  inse- 
cure, and  the  notion  of  a  divine  providence  not  sufficiently  defined, 
unless,  for  example,  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  on  an  elect  were  abso- 
lutely willed  and  ordained  by  God.  Moreover,  even  the  public  coftfss- 
sions  of  the  reformed  occasionally  adopt  this  view,  which  Calvin  here 
enforces,  of  the  providential  guidance  of  all  things,  mitigating,  con- 
siderably, however,  this  opinion,  and  evincing  a  very  laudable  dread  of 
stamping  on  their  articles  the  harsh  spirit  of  Calvin  %  By  the  latter, 
however,  as  well  as  by  his  disciplo  Theodore  Beza,§  the  opinions  adverted 


A  fpecial  defence  a^inst  the  charg^c  of  fatal tsm,  laid  to  Calvin's  doctrine,  was  writ- 
ten by  Beta.  Abstersio  calumniarum,  quibas  asi^ennis  est  Joan.  Calvinus  a  TiOe- 
mano  Heshosio,  a  Lutheran  professor  in  Heidelberjif,  p.  208,  soq. 

*  Mclanct.  lib.  c.  **  Multum  enim  omnino  rcfert  ad  prcmendam  damnandamqae 
humanfB  rationis  turn  sapientiam,  turn  prudcntiaro,  constanter  crcdero,  quod  a  I)eo 
fiant  omnia.** 

t  Calv.  Instit.  rcl.  Christ,  lib.  i.  c.  1 7,  §  3.  Yet  Luther,  in  this  matter,  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  him  with  some  hints.  Luther,  de  senro  arbitrio.  0pp.  torn.  iii. 
fol.  171.  b.  **  Ultra  dico,  non  modo  quam  ista  sint  vera,  de  quo  infra  latius  ex  sorip- 
turis  dicetur,  verum  etiam,  quam  religiosum,  pium  ct  ncccssarium  sit,  ea  nosse;  Ui 
enim  ignoretis,  neque  fides,  neque  ullus  Dei  cultus  consisterc  potest.  Nam  hoc  enet 
vere  Dcum  ignorarc,  cum  qu&  ignoranti^  salus  stare  ncquit,  ut  notum  est.  Si  cnim 
dubitas,  ant  contemnis  nosse,  quod  Dcus  omnia,  noo  contingcnter,  sed  necessario  et 
immutabiliter  pnesciat  ct  velit,  quomodo  poteris  ejus  promissionibus  credere,  ccrto 
fidere,  ac  niti  7  Cum  enim  promittit,  certum  oportet  te  esse,  quod  sciat,  point  et 
velit  prxstare,  quod  promittit ;  alloqui  oom  non  vcraccm,  ncc  fidelcm  sstimabis,  qoe 
est  incredulitas  et  summa  impietas  et  negatio  Dei  altissimi.** 

t  Confess.  Bclgic.  c.  xiii.  in  Augusti.  Corp.  libror.  symbol,  eccles.  reform,  p. 
177.  leq. 

$  Tbeod.  BezGB  quaestionum  ct  respons.  christian,  lib.  ed.  4to.  1573,  p.  105.  (N.  B. 
Place  where  printed  is  not  named.)  **  Qux>k>,  expone,  quid  providentiam  appellaa  t 
Resp.  Sic  appello  non  illam  modo  yim  incnarribilem,  qui  fit,  at  Deus  omnia  ab 
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tOf  respecting  divine  providence,  were  held  with  such  tenacity,  and  carried 
out  with  such  consistency,  that  they  found  it  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty to  convince  the  world,  nay,  in  despite  of  all  their  eloquence  and 
dialectic  art,  they  utterly  failed  to  convince  very  many,  that  they  did 
Dot  in  fact  refer  all  evil  to  God.  We  are  bound  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  investigation  of  this  subject. 

i  xVd — On  the  came  of  mond  oyO. 

In  all  the  more  important  doctrinal  manuals  and  polemical  writings 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — in  the  works  of  Bellarmine, 
Becanus,  Chemnitz,  .Gerhard,  and  others,  nay,  even  in  several  public 
confessions,  the  reader  meets  with  a  special  and  copious  chapter,  bearing 
the  title  of  the  present  section.  As,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of 
the  Church,  no  writer  could  enlarge  on  the  religious  concerns  of  his 
times  without  entering  upon  the  question,  **  whence  is  evil ;"  so  the 
•ame  question  was  now  again  most  anxiously  investigated ;  and  it  8oon 
beOlime  apparent  that  the  opposition  between  Catholicism  and  Protest- 
antism could  not  be  duly  appreciated,  and  that  the  inmost  essence  of 
the  latter  would  remain  eternally  misconceived,  if  the  different  replies 
which  had  been  made  to  that  question,  were  not  well  considered. 

No  subject  in  the  first  times  of  the  Reformation  so  embittered  the 
Catholics  against  the  authors  of  that  revolution,  as  their  doctnne 
respecting  the  relation  wherein  the  Deity  stands  to  moral  evil.  It  was 
precisely  on  this  account  the  Catholic  Church  laid  down  again,  with  so 
much  earnestness  and  emphatic  energy,  the  proposition,  that  man  was 
created  with  the  endowment  of  freedom,  in  order  that,  without  any 
restriction,  and  without  subterfuge,  the  guilt  of  evil  in  the  world  might 
fall  on  the  head  of  man.  For  the  denial  of  free  will  on  the  part  of  Lu- 
ther, Melancthon,  Zwingle,  and  Calvin,  was  calculated  to  excite  an 
apprehension,  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  the  Catholic  doctine  of 
God's  perfect  sanctity,  to  whom  sin  is  an  abomination,  would  be 
thrown  into  the  shade ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  even  the  most 
Ticious  man  would  be  thus  sheltered  from  all  responsibility.  And,  in 
fact,  Melancthon,  in  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
the  edition  of  the  year  1525,  had  the  hardihood  to  assert,  that  God 
wrought  all  things,  evil  as  well  as  good  ;  that  He  was  the  author  of  Da- 
Tid's  adultery,  and  the  treason  of  Judas,  as  well  as  of  Paul's  conversion. 

•tenio  prutpexerit,  omnibuflquc  futuria  lapientiMime  provident,  sed  imprimis  decre- 
fiwn  iUiid  etemum  I>oi  Bapientisimi  simul  et  potentiinmi,  ex  quo  quicqaid  fuit, 
ftut ;  qoicqoid  est,  est ;  et  quicqaid  futurom  est,  erit,  prout  ipti  ab  etemo  decemere 
MmH.- 
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Now,  howsoever  strange  and  prejudiced' a  notion  an  individual  may 
have  formed  of  the  errors  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  ask  him,  would 
he  dare  to  assert,  that  all  these  errors  put  together  can  outweigh  the 
single  enormity  here  uttered  by  Melancthon  ?  And  yet  Chemnitz,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  original  passages  in  question  (for  in  the 
later  editions  of  Melancthon's  aforesaid  work  they  have  disappeared)— 
Chemnitz,  as  we  say,  excuses  his  teacher,  Melancthon.  And  how  does  he 
excuse  him  ?  In  so  complicated  a  matter,  he  says,  among  other  things,  all 
in  the  beginning  could  not  be  systematically  and  properly  treated,  mote 
especially  as,  on  the  part  of  Cathohcs,  the  doctrine  of  free-will  had  been 
exaggerated.*  Just  as  if  the  question  "  whence  is  evil  7^  had  only  in 
the  sixteenth  century  first  excited  attention  ; — just  as  if  holy  writ  left 
us  all  in  doubt  how  that  question  was  to  be  answered  ; — just  as  if  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries  the  question  had  not  been  really  settled 
by  the  Church !  However,  in  this  matter,  Melancthon  merely  spoke 
after  Luther,  as  the  writing  of  the  latter  against  Erasmus  will  show* 
But  it  was  Melancthon's  assertion  the  Council  of  Trent  had  in  view, 
when  it  anathematized  the  proposition,  that  God  works  evil  as  well  as 
good,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  abstain  from  wick- 
edness, f 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  notions  which  the  Saxon  Reformers, 
especially  Melancthon,  had  entertained  respecting  free-will,  beccune 
purer,  they  abandoned  the  opinion  that  God  was  the  author  of  evil ;  and 
the  last-named  writer  had  oven  the  courage  to  revoke  in  the  Augsburg 
confession  his  former  doctrine.^  The  later  formularies  of  the  Lu- 
therans are  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  amelioration  in  opinion.^ 

•  Martin.  Chemnit  loc.  thcol.  ed.  Lcyscr.  1615.  P.  x.  p,  173.  The  words  of  Me- 
lanctbon  are :  **  Hec  sit  ccrta  Bcntcntia  a  Deo  fieri  omnia,  tarn  bona,  quam  mala 
Noe  dicimtn,  non  flolam  permittere  Deum  creaturis,  ut  opcrcntur,  aed  ipsum  omnia 
proprie  agere,  at  licat  fatentur,  propriam  Dei  opus  fuisse  Pauli  vocationcm,  ita  fate- 
antnr,  opera  Dei  propria  eaae,  nve  que  media  vocantur,  ut  comedere,  aive  que  mala 
rant,  at  DavidoB  adulterium ;  constat  enim  Dcum  omnia  facere,  non  permissive,  aed 
potentcr,  i.  e.  at  sit  ejus  proprium  cpus  Judx  proditio,  sicut  Pauli  vocatio.** 

t  Sess.  Ti.  Can.  ti.  "  Si  quis  dizcrit,  non  esse  in  potcstate  hominis,  vias  saas  ma- 
las  ficere,  sed  mala  opera  ita  at  bona  Deum  operari,  non  permtueiYc  solum,  sed  etiam 
proprie  et  per  se,  adeo  at  sit  proprium  ejus  opus  non  minus  proditio  Judie,  quam  voca- 
tio  P^uU,  anathema  mV* 

\  Art.  XIX.  p.  81.  **  De  causA  peccati  doccnt,  quod  tametsi  Deus  creat  et  com- 
senrat  naturam,  tamen  causa  pcccati  est  voluntas  melorum,  videlicet  diaboli  et  im- 
piorum,  qu»,  non  adjuvante  Deo,  avertit  se  a  Deo,  sicut  Christus  ait  (Joan.  viii.  44 :) 
com  loquitur  mendacium,  ex  ipso  loquitur.** 

i  Solid,  deelar.  i.  f  5,  p  613.  **  Hoc  extra  controyernam  est  positum,  quod  Deos 
Don  sit  causa,  ereator,  tcI  auctor  peccati,  sed  quod  operk  et  machinationibus  sata- 
ns,  per  onom  hominem  (qood  est  diaboli)  in  mondom  sit  intiodoctam.** 
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But  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  the  Swiss  Reformers,  who  remained 
obstinately  addicted  to  their  errors.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
calls  upon  us  to  describe  at  greater  length  the  nature  of  their  opinions. 
In  his  writing  on  Providence,  addressed  to  the  Landgrave  Philip  of 
Hesse  (anno  1530,)  Zwingle  asserts,  that  God  is  the  aidhoTf  nuner,  and 
impeller  to  sin;  that  also  He  makes  the  sinner :  that  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  creature  He  produces  injustice  and  the  like.*  In 
numberless  places  Calvin  uses  the  expression,  man,  at  the  instigation 
of  God,  doeth  what  it  is  unlawful  to  do  ;  by  a  mysterious  divine  inspi- 
ration, the  heart  of  man  turneth  to  evil ;  man  falleth  because  the  provi- 
dence of  God  so  ordaineth.f  If  these  principles  fill  us  with  just 
detestation,  they  were  pushed  still  further  by  Theodore  Beza  ;  although 
what  he  brought  forward  was  only  deduction,  and  indeed  a  necessary 
deduction,  from  the  doctrines  just  adduced.  This  leader  of  the 
Reformed,  after  Calvin's  death,  is  not  satisfied  with  repeating,  that  God 
incites,  impels,  and  urges  to  ei^il ;  but  he  even  adds,  that  the  Almighty 
creates  a  portion  of  men  as  His  instruments,  with  the  intent  of  working 
evil  through  them4 

The  reasoning  attempted  in  support  of  theso  notions  is  quite  of 
a  character  with  them.     In  order  to  show  that  God,  although  he  urge 

*  Zwingli  de  providenti&,  c  vi.  0pp.  torn.  i.  (without  date  or  place)  fol.  365,  b. — 
'*  Unum  igitur  atquc  idem  fucinuB,  puta  adultcriuin  aut  homieidium,  quantum  Dei 
auctorifl.  motoris,  impulsoris  opus  est,  crimen  non  est,  quantum  autem  hominie  est, 
crimen  ac  Bcoluscst."  fol.  366,  a.  '*Cum  movet  (Dcjb)  ad  opus  aliquod,  quod  pcrfi. 
eienti  instrumento  fraudi  est,  sibi  tamcn  non  est.  ipse  enim  libcre  movet,  neque  instru- 
mento  facit  injuriam,  cum  omnia  sint  magis  sua,  quam  cujusque  arlificissua  instru- 
mcnta,  quibus  non  facit  injuriam,  si  nunc  limam  in  mallcum,  et  contrk  malleum  in 
jjniam  convcrtat.  Movet  ergo  lutronem  adoccidcndum  innocentcm,  etiamai  impara. 
tmn  ad  mortem.** 

t  Calvin  institut  lib.  iv.  c.  18,  ^  2.  **  Homo  justo  Dei  impulsu  agit  quod  sibi  non 
licet.*'  Lib.  iii.  c.  23,  ^  8.  **  Cadit  igitur  homo,  Dei  providenti4  sic  ordinante.** 
With  this  proposition  Calvin  found  himself  in  a  singular  situation.  On  one  hand,  he 
held  the  maintenance  of  it  as  theoretically  necessary,  and  practically  useful ;  and, 
oo  the  other,  he  was  extremely  incensed  if  any  attempted  to  deduce  from  it  the  con- 
sequences which  it  involved.  I  have  scarcely  ever  read  any  work  clotlied  in  coarser 
language,  than  the  reply  which  Calvin  made  to  an  anonymous,  but  very  learned,  theo- 
logian, who  in  fourteen  theses  had  condensed  all  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  Calvin 
respecting  the  origin  of  evil,  and  then  furnished  copious  illustrations  on  each  article. 
We  find  the  writing  and  the  reply  in  *'  CalumnisB  nebulonis  cujusdam,  etc.  Joannis 
Cmlvini  ad  easdcm  rcsponsio.**  Genev.  1558.  Calvin  concludes  his  reply  with 
theie  words:  **  Compescat  te  Deus,  Satan.    Amen.*' 

t  Beza  Aphorism,  xxii.  **  Sic  autem  agit  (Deus)  per  ilia  instmmenta,  ut  non 
taotnm  sinat  ilia  agero,  ncc  tantum  moderetur  eyentum,  sed  etiam  incitet,  impellat, 
moTcat,  regat,  atquo  adco,  quod  omnium  e-st  maximum,  et  creat,  ut  par  ilia  agat, 
fwod  canstituU.** 
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to  wicked  actions,  doth  nevertheless  not  sin,  but  only  man,  Zwingle 
observes  :  God,  as  the  just  one,  is  subject  to  no  law  ;  for  it  is  written, 
the  law  is  not  given  for  the  just !  Thus,  should  God  make  an  an|^l 
or  a  man  transgress  the  law  {cum  ircmsgressorum  faciL,)  He  himself  dotb 
not  transgress  it ;  but  the  creatures,  whom  the  law  oppresses  and 
accuses.*  A  more  pitiable  train  of  reasoning  it  would  be  impossible 
to  invent,  whether  we  consider  the  notion  which  Zwingle  here  gives  of 
the  just  man,  (for,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  St.  Paul 
adverted  to,  the  just  man  is  in  himself  the  living  moral  law,  and  there- 
fore does  not  stand  in  a  mere  extraneous  relation  to  its  precepts,  but 
bears  them  in  himself  and  constantly  fulfils  them,)  or,  whether  we  look 
to  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  from  whose  wisdom  and  holiness  the  moral 
law  is  only  an  emanation,  and  which  in  pure  and  eternal  glory  He 
realizes ;  or,  whether,  lastly,  we  contemplate  the  moral  law  in  itself 
alone,  which  Zwingle,  however  much  he  may  incidentally  exalt  it,  treats 
as  an  arbitrary,  and  merely  positive  code.f 

The  Reformer  of  Zurich  completely  destroys  the  objectiveness  of 
evil,  and  has  not  a  perception  of  a  holy  moral  government  of  the  world, 
even  in  those  passages  where  he  soems  to  speak  in  such  a  sense.  For 
those  reasons  he  did  not  porccivc,  that,  if  God  were  to  impel  to  the 
transgression  of  a  moral  law  given  by  Himself,  lie  would  then  bo  in 
contradiction  with  Himself,  and  would  violate  His  own  nature,  and  not 
mrrely  an  outward  rule  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Reformer  did  not  see  that 
his  theory  destroyed  the   very  notion   of  the  Deity.     The   injurious 


*  Zwin^rl.  de  proridcntia,  c.  v.  "  Cum  igitur  Angelum  tranB^SBonim  facit  et 
hominum,*'  etc.  c.  vi.  fol.  365,  b.  *'  Quantum  cnim  Duub  facit,  non  est  pcccatmn. 
quia  uon  est  contra  legem ;  illi  cnim  non  ent  lex  posita,  utpote  justo,  nam  justis 
non  ponitur  lex,  juxta  Pauli  sontentiam.  Unum  igitur  atquc  idem  facinus,  puta 
adulteriom  aut  homicidium,  quantum  Dei  &iictori0,  motoris,  ac  impulsoris,  opoa  eit, 
cnmen  noo  est,  quintum  autcm  ln^minis  est,  crimen  est  ac  scelus  est.  lUe  enim 
lege  noo  tenetur,  hie  aUtem  lege  ctiam  damnatur." 

t  Zwingli  de  provid.  c.  v.  lib.  i.  p.  3()4,  b.  **  Duobus  excmplis  id  fict  lacuIcntioiJ 
Ilabct  pater  familia?  leges  quasdam  domesticas.quibuslibcrosa  deliciisac  dcsidift,  arocet. 
Lccythum  mellis  qui  tetigcrit,  vapulato :  calccum  qui  non  recte  induxcrit,  aut  indue* 
turn  pasiiim  exuerit  ac  dimiserit  discalceatua  incedito — et  similes.  Jam  si  mater 
familije,  aut  audulti  liberi  mel  non  tantum  attrcctaverint,  sed  etiam  insumpserint, 
non  continue  vapulant,  nun  enim  tenentur  lege.  Sed  pueri  vapulant,  si  tetigerint,  ^ 
illis  enim  data  est  lex.  Taurus  si  totum  armcntum  ineat  et  impleat,  laudi  est.  He- 
rns tauri,  si  unam  modo  prxtor  uxorum  agnoscat,  reus  fit  adulterii.  Causa  est, 
quia,  huic  lex  est  posita,  no  adulterium  admittat ;  ilium  nulla,  lex  coercet.  Ut  hre- 
viter,  Tcrissiine,  sicut  omnia,  Paulus  Hummam  hujus  fundamcnti  pronuntiaverit,  ubi 
non  est  lex,  ibi  non  est  prx^varicatio.  Deo,  vclut  patri  familiar,  non  est  lex  posita, 
idcirco  nee  poccat,  dum  hoc  ipsum  agit  in  ho/nine,  quod  homini  pcccatum  est,  libi 
▼eio  non  est'* 
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influence  of  this  doctrine  on  the  public  morality  is  evident  of  itself,  and 
was  strongly  represented  to  Calvin.* 

Zwingle  still  endeavours  to  justify  his  unhappy  doctrine  by  the  pre- 
tence, that  God  is  ever  guided  by  pure  intentions,  that  consequently 
the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and,  in  a  somewhat  strange  connexion 
with  this  matter,  he  adds,  that  David's  adultery,  whereof  God  was  the 
author,  could  as  little  convict  God  of  a  bad  action,  as  when  a  bull  im« 
pregnates  a  whole  herd  of  cows.t  Here  he  only  overlooks  the  circum« 
stance,  that  man  is  no  more  a  cow,  than  God  is  a  bull ;  that,  accord- 
ingly, if  man  had  been  instigated  by  God  to  adulter}',  this  could  not 
occur  without  a  violation  of  man's  moral  nature,  and  consequently  the 
gnilt  would  revert  to  God.  Zwingle's  conception,  more  nearly  examin- 
ed, consists  herein,  that  God  wrought  on  the  sensuality  of  David,  which 
by  its  power  overmastered  his  will  ;  that,  in  consequence,  God,  perform- 
ed only  the  outward  work  indifTerent  in  itself,  and  not  the  evil  in  it, — 
the  work,  which,  in  the  nuptial  union  as  wol!  as  in  adulter}-,  is  identical. 
But. how  could  he  distinguish  between  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and 
auch  an  agency  as  here  described  ? 

Reverting  to  the  observation  which  Zwingle  deemed  calculated  to 
justify  the  Deity,  that,  in  alluring  to  had  actions,  God  had  good  objects 
in  view,  it  must  be  said  that  this  notion  was  shared  by  Calvin  and  Beza  ; 
though,  by  the  latter,  it  was  put  forth  with  more  acuteness.  Hence  it 
will  be  our  duty  to  state  the  opinions  of  these  two  Reformers.  Calvin 
adtnit<),  that  the  opinion,  nrrordin;^^  to  which  God  determines  man  to 
moral  corruption  and  impels  him  to  sin,  is  not  compatible  with  the 
known  will  of  the  Deity.  Hence,  like  Luther,  in  his  book  against 
Erasmus,  he  has  recourse  to  a  hidden  will  of  God,  whereby  His  mode 
of  proceeding  is  indeed  very  just,  though  its  equity  be  not  obvious  to  our 
perception.:!:     If  this  be  the  ordinary  way  wherein  Calvin  in  his  Insti- 


•  CalumniT  ncbul.  Calv.  rciip.  p.  19.  **H.tc  tunt,  Calvine,  qi»  advemoii  tui  de 
doctrine  tuft,  perhibcnt,  admonontque  homines,  ut  de  doctrinft  wik  ex  fructu  judicent. 
Dicunt  autcm  te  ct  tuos  discipulos  fcrre  multo«  fructus  Dei  tui:  cmc  cnim  plemcquc 
Ktigatores,  yindictio    cupidoo,  injuriaj   tcnacis  ct   mtmorrs,  cietcriBque  yitiit,  qua? 

Deui  BUggorit,  pnpdito» Jam  voro  doctrinft,   Christi  qui  credcbant,  reddebantur 

meliorcs,  nod  tuft  doctrinft,  aiuiit  hoinincs  nianifcHte  fieri  dcteriorcs.     Pnrtcrea  quum 
•  fieitiB,  voa  habere  fianain  doctrinam,  respondent,  non  csae  vobia  credcndum.     Si  enim 
Dens  vester  Bo^piraime  aliud  cogitat  et  vult,  ni«tuenduin  esse,  ne  vob,  Dcum  ve»trum 
imitantcf ,  idem  facialis,  atquc  homines  decipiatis.'* 

t  L.  c.  *'  Quod  Dens  fucit,  libere  facit,  alienus  ab  omni  affcctu  noxio,  igitur  et  abs- 

qoepoccato,  ut  adulterium  Duvid,  quod  ad  auctorem  Deum  pcrtinet,  non  magis  Deo 

iH  peccatum,  quam  cum  taurus  totum  armcntum  insccndit  et  implct**    What  a  com- 

pariMn!! 

t  Cmlyin.  Inititat.  lib.  iii.  c.  23,  §  9.    *•  Not  vero  inde  negamus,  rite  ezcotari 
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ttttionfi  seeks  to  defend  himself,  in  his  instruction  against  the  so-called 
lillertines,  who,  evidently  induced  by  his  own  and  Zwingle's  writings, 
had  denied  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and  placed  redemption 
in  the  knowledge,  obtained  through  Christ,  that  no  distinction  exiati 
between  the  two,  he  still  labours  to  show  the  great  difference  existing 
between  the  act  of  God,  and  the  act  of  the  impious,  in  one  and  the  same 
deed.  So  he  says,  God  works  to  exercise  justice,  while  the  wicked 
man  is  actuated  by  avarice,  covetousness,  dec*  God,  for  instance,  insti- 
gates  a  man  to  murder,  but  from  no  other  motive  than  to  punish  a  crime 
committed.  We  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  every  one,  whether  the 
employment  of  such  means  be  compatible  with  the  very  notion  of  the 
Deity,  and  how  extremely  pernicious  it  would  be,  and  subversive  of  all 
human  morality,  were  men  herein  to  imitate  the  Deity  so  represented  t 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  inquiry  must  here  be  carried  back  as  far  as 
the  fall  of  man,  and  the  question  arises,  what  share  is  to  be  allotted  to 
God  in  that  event.  Calvin  never  thinks  of  deducing  the  fall  of  Adam 
from  the  abuse  of  human  freedom  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  his  own  fundamental  principles,  he  admits  that  God 
had  ordained  the  fall,  and  by  an  eternal  decree  brought  it  about.f 


(horainct,)  quan^oquidoin  Dei  ordinationi,  qu&  Be  exitio  destinatoa  quenintar,  Mia 
vonitet  equiUt,  nobis  qaidem  incognita,  acd  illi  certi«ima." 

*  Calfin  insUuctio  ad  vera,  libcrtinoa,  c.  14  lin  Joan.  Calvini  opuscula  omnia  in 
unum  Tul.  collecta.  Gcnev.  155*2,  p.  52S.)  **  Altera  cxceptlu,  cujua  infcliccs  isti 
nullain  habcnt  rationcm,  hsc  est, — magnam  cnc  diffcrrntiam  inter  opus  Dei,  ctopus 
iinpii,  cum  co  Dens  vice  in«trumcnti  utitur.  Impius  cnim  su&  avariti&  aut  ambitione, 
mot  invidii,  aat  cradelitate  incitatur  ad  facinus  fuum,  nee  alium  finem  Bpectat.  Idea 
ex  radice  illi,  id  est,  ex  animi  affectione,  ct  fine,  quern  ppectat,  opna  qualitatcm  suoiitf 
«t  merito  malum  jodicatur.  Sed  Dens  reapcctum  omnino  contrarium  habet:  nempe 
at  jnsUtiam  exerceat  ad  conaenrandoe  bono*/*  etc. 

Cf.  de  etemi  pmdest  (Opu«c.  lib.  1.  p.  946.)  '*  Turpi  quidcm  et  iUiberali  calumiia 
no0  gmvant,  qui  Deum  poccati  auctorcm  fieri  obtcndunt,  ai  omnium,  qux  aguntor, 
eauaa  eat  ejoa  Toluntaa.     Nam  quod  homo  injuste  perpetrat,  vel  ambitione,**  etc.  • .  • 

Beta  (in  his  Quxat.  et  Re^pona.  lib.  i.  p.  1 13,)  distinguishca  between  in  aliquo  agere, 
and  per  aliquem  agere,  and  accordingly  adds,  **  adjicicndum  eat,  Deum  agere  quidem 
in  bonis  et  per  bonos:  per  malos  vcro  agere,  et  non  in  mails.**  Zwringle  makes  use 
of  the  expression  in  aliquo  agere,  when  speaking  of  that  act  of  God,  wlicrcby  He  pco* 
<diiees  eriL    De  Provid.  c  t.  p.  )64. 

t  Calrin.  InstituL  lib.  iii.  c.  23,  ^  4.  **  Nonne  ad  cam,  quas  pro  damnationis  causa 
«btenditnr,  eorruptionem,  Dei  ordinatione  prxdestinati  ante  fuerant  7  Cum  ergo  in 
«aa  cormptione  pereant,  nihil  aliud  quam  pcenas  luunt  ejus  calamitatis,  in  quam  eJuM 
pnBdeHiHmtUnu  lapsus  est  Adam,  ac  postcros  pr^cipites  secum  traxit.  §  7.  Disertis 
rerbis  hoc  exstare  negant  (sophists  sc.  papiitici,)  dccretum  fuissc  a  Deo,  ut  sua  dcfec- 
tione  pcrirei  Adam,  quasi  yero,  etc.  §  8.    Cadit  igitur  homo,  Dei  providcntia  sic  ordi- 
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..    ^J•'■L?  errors  pushed  to  a  Ftill  fiirrh'-r 

...■•    n   :i?  rf-asoning  are   as  follows:  iicxl 

.  ■•    III  '•■•y,  ami  on  fhe  other  to  revf  al  Hi«  jus- 

,    nt'ri.  V  j'lst  and  holy  ;  for  from  God's  hand 

•.    •  •■^:i      But  hnw  could  God  unfold  His  ni*  r- 

•:'    ni  be  the  j-uhject  of  those?     How  could  He 

.    .   Ill  :ne  committed  wrong,  and  thereby  incirr'.'d 

.'.    •  r  tie  unfolding  of  tliese  atiribut'-'s,  the  I)ei;y 

•:M  v^.ich  was  found  in  ordaining  the  tall  of  the  fir-^i 

-    ••■  .•.\'  yTls  being  perfectly  just  and  holy,  th'^ir  quality 

.Me  TTi 'a nr?  also  selected  for  their  execution.*     Here 

.-I  i  of  a  mere  co-ojM?ration  of  the  Deity  in  the  perlVirrn- 

■  -Mj-iwArd  part  in  an  evil  a!'ti«)n  ;   for  (iivl,  w!iethi.r  t«-> 

■r';.<4-»  m'*rcy.  has  regard  to  ih(?  inward  rvil  sentiin-'ut. 

•  •>,  <in  is  not  possihle.     It  wa-*  thu-*  the  pirt  of  ihf 

r:h  somehow  an  evil  sentiment,  in   ord»'i   to  attain  [{*> 


^   .    i'ifcrt  et  Rcflp<in8.  p.  117,1  d«;diiw*B  trie  si:i  of  Ail.im  fn>m  a  P|>ontunco  ni>Tu 
.  I.  s,  'jiat  IS  to  Bay,  from  a  natuntl  iinpuiM*,  tin-  iii>  .1:1.11^;  wfii  tl  if  i«,  t:i:it  li  ui 

..    -  i.i  iiiu  ii.iluri-,  tliit  LV.l  c.ju'.d  n.jt  i'.*:i  ii  a:!-  ,  v.lii'jij  II>.'  lIi. ::  iij.ik  «;  ii- 

'I  ..  I  A'lst'.  T!---  c  TTirii.  IF  ••«}iu'«.  a/lr  C:i!vin.  '-.vlfh  tlv  x:f»et^/x  •iv  Cvirlop«:  i*: 
..  ■■'.UiM.'.  (I-.n'.v.  l.'iSl,  p.  231.'^  "  Siip.n't.  iit  <i-*ond:iniii!«.  ita  Hfcrrtiirn  «!«*'^  :; 
IXo  \Jaiui  lapi^um,  ut  taincii  tola  cnlpi  p*'n«'!»  S.itJinHni  rt  Ad.imum  ri-wil«*:it.  lli»c 
.wUm  I'.iiUiJo  ajip.in:bit,  ai,  qii  luailiiinliu!!  p  ■.!',■.  an;--  l.'.l!v;ll:l^  tso**  iiniiiU't.  <1  v.  r.-. 
^M^iii.  aJx  >  iK-nilU"*  r.iiitrurla  I)..i,  S.itati  ■■,  «".  ]i  .:;r:.i-  ;:i.i"si!  a,  ar  J»i;i(!"  ('tium  «';vt  r- 
>^^  .i„':»^i  iiIvm!-is  r-):i-.  i!,  rainn-.  Q'lM  r-'i-jii  Dr*  pr  i;)-.*;*!!,!!  T;:?,  qnnm  Inp<Min  h.>- 
"H  I)  ?*  ^'r^iinan  t  ?  Xf  inp-.^  jnl'-frir-iiirl  >■  s'l  i-  Tni«-fr:«;.irt!i  i-  in  rVrtN  ■jrratuiti)  S'TVitMi';!. 
ti  i!uj*U' ju-to  fTin  jinlifio  in  n  prub-innii  H-.inTi:iinl'i  ninl-tiri  viam  silii  apirin'.  N  mii 
•.iit»i  wl»i  I't  |i.>strr's  siiis  lapsii-* f'«<?t  Adam,  nrc  ulla  *  xt  irvt  in  hoiriinibno  m=«rria.  cumif 
iu.*'ri'r»'tiir  Dlus  in  ti'in  srji>,  m  c  ul!a  iiiil'lia.  rjuaiii  c  '!HJL';r;rirrt  ;  ar  pnnml"  m  ■  ij 
apjKirtTi-t  rjiis  iiii».  ri«"  Ttl-a,  iifipu-  it:  im  jmliriiiiii.  }\*c  !■_'  tiir  i}'.intii  ni  'li'Mr  « ?  ■  \.  ■ 
^u::ur  niHiKiiUs;,  quis  «  um  ii"-ii>  i:'.'.'i?fiti  ■  rn-rj^tn  ri!  "*  Q'utl  ;;n!i  in  in'il  ib.!?iirS:-.f-ir'. 
•••.iiiiivi*  iniprud:ns  Hi-i  «'M;mili>  subs;  n-'n  :  '  Ncrnp-?  ouin  Pimimi  mrt.  it  tnti!«  iiivi- 
J  a  ox'i'suint.  inimirltias  s.n  rr  vi'.iiit  inti-r  DiMim  rt  hmiiinim.  l^'iid  rMitrni  c«>::it;ii'? 
Ailam.is  rt  II.vM,  siinnl  atipio  !»■:  dori!»s  S:itTinfr  d  srpu'oB  prirbihriint  ?  Ni  mi|x. 
iVimi  ut  inviJjirn  ';'.  in  ndao  in  r  ^arirurro,  ct  i*'"»  invit-i  Br?  •  in  illnis  i»-»Iio  rolloran-." 
'  The  outlin- s  i»r  n  zi's  r'^a«.»niiii;  iniy  !»c  sri.n  in  'Aww^lv  'I)i:  IVuvid.  rtp.  vi.  p 
3i»l.)  ir>w  lillli".  Ill  iriMv-  r,  tb-  s-miu!  c-nininn  s^nsi;  of  \hr  rbrii^tian.  win*,  «.;i  nr.i 
hand,  upbulcU  tin-  id  vi  of  (;.>d':*  hoIiiiP«  and  jus'irf,  nnd,  on  tbi*  otb'T  h.-.nd.  cVu.'^*  f.^ 
the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  paniNbiiuiitsarrnrdin;;  t  1  ur. n's  works,  could  bo  lrdn<trr«^ 
by  pucb  diil-'«-!ir  a-ts.  t'l--  a'"*nytn»ii«  writif  o'nndy  r»i»i'd.  vi^ry  wr!!  points  nn».  vht » 
he  Kays  :  '*  E  piid'-in  f  ivi  lU'^  nbiMiMndo  dorlnnrr  tu:",  f 'a' vine,  camqiu'.  qnannin  !in» 
satis  mibi  p  rspiciiain,  ib.fi-ridi,  (jiiod  t-intum  tribiKb.-.rn  niirtoritati  tinr.  nt  v«-l  r«i"tr- 
r.'ijitarr  pntart-m  Tnfns  :  Sfd  nwnr  nuditix  nrlvfrsarii— on  ar^'unionti«.  non  haliji^  «piiM' 
rcdpondcam yam  tmr  rationed  sunt  ohitnirrr^  r*  fete  ijuxnwdi^  vt  f*nfh'i,  tUj^n- 
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ends ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  annihilate  His  sanctity,  in  order  on  its 
ruins  to  attain  to  compassion  and  justice.  Hence,  Beza  docs  not  deny 
that  the  first  man,  when  he  sinned,  succumbed  under  an  invincible  des- 
tiny  ;  that  it  was  thus  not  left  to  his  freedom  to  abstain  from  sin.  But, 
like  Luther  and  Calvin,  distinguishing  between  necessity  and  compul- 
sion, he  says  the  latter  does  not  occur  in  sin ;  that  on  the  contrary, 
Adam  sinned  willingly,  with  an  inward  pleasure  {spontaneo  mottle  in 
opposition  to  libera  and  voluntario  motii,)  and  although  he  was  not  able 
to  avoid  sinning,  he  did  not  wish  to  avoid  it ;  and  it  was  this  very  thing 
which  constituted  his  criminality.* 

It  is  by  these  principles,  that  passages  in  the  Reformed  confessions 
are  to  be  estimated.  They  all  assert,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  wherein  Zwingle,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  attempt 
to  exculpate  the  Deity,  after  having  denied  man's  free  will.f 


9ito  de  mmiu  lihro,  excidant  ex  memoria,  neque  adversariot  cotwineant.  At  adverati- 
riorum  argumenta  9unt  aperta^  acria^  et  qu<e  facile  memori<t  mandentur,  et  ab  ilUU' 
rati*,  quale*  fere  erarU  qui  Chriatum  sectabantuTf  percipiantur.  Hinc  fit,  nt  tin  dii. 
eipuli  fere  magis  aathoritato  tua  nitantur,  qaam  ratione.  Et  quum  adveremrioB  mm* 
cere  non  pMeunt,  habent  eoe  pro  fuBriticee  et  pertinacibue,  et  ab  eorum  consortia  ab9ti* 
tient,  et  onmee  ubique  monent,  ut  abttineant."  And  such  doctrines  were  to  bo  held 
as  fonnal  articles  of  faith  I 

*  Beza  Abstere.  lib.  i.  **  Quaerenda  evt  yitii  ori^  in  instmrnentomni  spontaneo 
raotu,  quo  fit  ut  Deus  juste  decreveritt  quod  illi  injuste  fecerant,**  etc.  A  distinctiai 
very  familiar  to  Beza !    Compare  his  **  Quasst.  et  Respons.  lib.  i.  p.  120. 

t  Confess.  Helv.  cap  ix.  (cd.  August,  p.  19.)  **  Ergo  quoad  malum  sivo  peccatimi, 
homo  non  coactue  rel  a  Deo,  vol  a  diabolo.  sod  eua  eponte  mulum  fecit,  et  hac  parte 
libcrrimi  est  arbitrii,  cap.  viii.  p.  18.  Damnamus  prsterca  Florinuro  et  Blastum, 
contra  qnos  et  Ireneus  scripsit,  ut  omncs  qui  Deum  faciunt  auctorem  peccati.  Con- 
fes9.  Gallic,  cap.  viii.  lib.  c.  p.  113.  Negamns  tamen  ilium  (Deum;  esse  autorera 
mail,  aut  eorum,  qusB  perporam  fiunt,  ullam  culpam  in  ipsum  transferri  posse,  quum 
ippius  voluntas  sit  suraraa  et  certiasima  oranis  justitiaa  norma.  Hubot  autcm  ipse  adini- 
rabiles  potios  quam  czpltcabilcs  rationcs,  ex  quibus  sic  utitur  diabolis  omnibus  et  pec 
eantibus  hominibus,  tanquam  instrumentis,  ut  quicquid  illi  male  agunt,  id  ipse  sicut 
juste  ordinavit,  sic  etiam  in  bonum  convertat.*'  The  Bclgic  Confession  (cap.  xiiL  lib* 
c  p.  177;  wpeukB  in  the  same  way. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

OV   OSIOINAI.   SIN   AlfD   ITS   CONSSaUSRCSS. 


(  T* — The  CathoUe  doctrine  of  ociginal  wul. 

It  18  ODe  of  the  most  remarkable  phcnomeDa  in  the  kistory  of  the  relf- 
gious  coDtroversies  of  the  last  three  centuries,  that  the  Reformers, 
according  to  whose  principles  Adam  in  his  fall  only  succumbed  under  a 
sentence  of  irresistible  necessity  pronounced  upon  him,  should  have  re- 
presented the  Deity  as  kindling  into  so  fearful  a  wrath,  and  inflicting 
so  frightful  a  chastisement  for  this  act  of  the  first  man,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  views,  should  be  called  rather  his  pure  misfortune.  It 
is  no  easy  task  to  explain  how  ideas  so  unconnected  should  have  been 
associated  in  one  and  the  same  head.  When  we  just  now  used  the 
comprehensive  word  "  Reformers,"  we  did  so  advisedly ;  for  even  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon  had  both  completely  framed  their  theory  of  origi- 
nal sin,  when  they  were  entangled  in  those  opinions  described  in  the 
preceding  section, — opinions  which  Zwingle  and  Calvin  only  took  up* 
and  further  developed.  How  could  Adam  be  the  subject  of  such  fear- 
ful  wrath,  if  he  did  only  what  he  was  obliged  to  do ;  if  he  perpetrated 
only  what  he  could  not  avoid  ?^  Hence  arises  a  conception  of  original 
sin  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  which  is  in  almost  every  respect  (we  trust 
we  may  be  pardoned  the  expression,)  devoid  of  sense  and  reason.  By 
the  most  exaggerated  description  of  the  cflects  of  Adam's  falU  they 
■eem  anxious  to  resuscitate  the  feeling  of  sin,  and  the  consciousness  of 
guilt*  which,  by  their  view  of  God's  relation  to  evil,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  utterly  destroying.  And  yet  they  only  aggravate  the  matter, 
as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present  chapter,  which  must,  however, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  original  sin  is  extremely 


*  Calvin  (Instit.  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  sec.  4,  fol.  77)  very  well  enlarges  on  the  mag^nitude 
of  Adam'i  sin ;  but  his  whole  deacription  makes  no  impreasion,  ao  aoon  aa  we  remem- 
bor  the  aathor's  aasertton,  that  Adam  muat  needs  sin.  He  shows  acutely  enough  the 
unbelief,  ingratitude,  and  pride  of  Adam ;  but  it  is  only  a  pity  that  our  first  parent  tooa 
oUiged  to  loae  faith,  gratitude,  and  humility. 
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simple,  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  propositions.  Adam*  by 
sin,  lost  his  original  justice  and  holiness,  drew  down  on  himself  by  bii 
disobedience  the  displeasure  and  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty,  incur- 
red the  penalty  of  death,  and  thus,  in  uU  his  parts,  in  his  body  as  well 
as  soul,  became  strangely  deteriorated.*  This  his  sinful  condition  is 
transmitted  to  all  his  posterity,  as  descended  from  him,  entailing  the 
consequence  that  man  is  of  himself  incapable,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
most  perfect  ethical  law  offered  to  him  from  without  (not  excepting 
even  the  one  revealed  in  the  Old  Covenant,)  to  act  in  a  manner  agreo- 
aUe  to  God,  or  in  any  other  way  to  be  justified  before  Him,  save  only 
by  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  sole  mediator  betwixt  God  and  man.f 
If  to  this  we  add,  that  the  fathers  of  Trent  attribute  to  fallen  man  free* 
will,  representing  it,  however,  as  very  much  weakened,  |  and  in  conse- 
quence teach,  that  not  every  religious  and  moral  action  of  man  is  neces- 
sarily sinful,  although  it  be  never,  in  itself  and  by  itself,  acceptable  to 
God,  nor  anywise  perfect,^  we  then  have  stated  all,  which  is  to  be  h^ 
as  strictly  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  That,  moreover,  fallen  man 
still  bears  the  image  of  God,  (section  1,)  necessarily  follows  from  what 
has  been  advanced.  11 


*  Coneil.  Trid.  mm.  ▼.  decret.  de  peccat-  origr.  ••  Si  qoii  non  confitetar  primoin 
hominem  Adaiii«  cum  mandatum  Dei  in  paradiao  fuiMet  tranagreavua,  ■tatim  Mncti. 
tatem  et  justitiam,  in  qua  constitutue  fuerat,  amiuMo,  incurriMoquopcroffcniainpni- 

▼aricationifl  hujosmodi  Irani  ct  indignationem  Dei,  atquc  idoo  mortem totumque 

Adam Mcundum  corpus  ct  animam  in  dctcrius  commutatum  fuiMe,  anathema 

■itr 

t  Loe.  oK.  *'  Si  quia  hoc  Adn  peccatnm,  quod  ori^ne  nnnm  eat,  et  pfvpa^tiaiie, 
no  nimitatiooe,  transfumm  omnibus,  ineat  onicuique  proprium.  vel  per  humane  natorp 
▼ires,  vel  per  aliud  remedium  aaserit  tolli,  quam  per  meritum  uniua  mediatoris  Domioi 
noatri  Jeau  Christi,  qui  no*  Deo  rcconciliavit  sanguine  suo,  factua  nobia  justitia,  aunc- 
tificatio,  ct  redemptio,  anathema  ait*' 

t  Coneil.  Trid-  bcm.  vi.  cap.  v.  **  Si  quia  Itberum  hominia  arbitrium  post  Ados  pec- 
eatmn  amiasom  et  eitinctum  eaM  dixerit,  ant  rem  esM  de  aolo  titulo,  irao  tttulum  atiie 
le,  figmentum  deniqne  a  Satana  invcctum  in  eccleaiam,  anathema  ait.**  Cap.  I. : 
"  Phmum  declarat  aancta  aynodua,  ad  juatificationia  doctrinam  probe  et  aincero  intal' 
ligendam,  oportere,  ut  unuaquiaquc  agnoacat,  et  fateatur,  quod  cum  omnca  homines  ia 
prevaricationc  Ade  innoccntiam  pcrdidiaacnt,  factiim  mundi,  et,  ut  Apoatolua  inqujf , 

natnri,  filii  ine, usque  adeo  Mnri  erant  peccati,  et  sub  poteatate  diaboh  ac  mortis, 

at  noD  modo  gentm  per  rim  oaturaB,  Md  ne  Judsi  qoidem  per  ipsam  etiam  literam 
legia  Moyaia,  inde  liberari,  aut  aurgrero  poaMut,  tametsi  in  eia  Uberuro  arbitrium  mi. 
nime  eztinctum  eaMt,  viribos  Milicet  attcnuatum  et  inclinatum.** 

i  Loc.  eit.  yii.  **  Si  quis  dijurit,  opera  omnia  quae  ante  justificationem  fiunt,  qna. 
eumqiie  ratione  facta  sint,  vere  eaM  peccata,  vel  odium  Dei  mereri,  anathema  ait.** 

11  Bellarmin  de  gratia  primi  hominia,  cap.  iL  **  Imago  ad  natoram,  aimilitudo  ad 
▼iilutes  pertinet ;  proinde  Adam  peccando  non  imaginem  Dei,  sed  simiUtudinem  per- 
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If,  in  reading  these  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  we  call  to  mind 
all  those  questions,  which,  since  the  rise  of  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
and  even  much  earlier,  were,  on  the  matter  at  issue,  proposed  to  scien- 
tific investigation,  we  shall  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the  assembled  fathers 
found  it  expedient  in  their  decision  not  to  touch  upon  a  considerable 
number  of  these  questions,  and  to  express  themselves  in  regard  to  them 
with  a  certain  generality.  We  say,  in  regard  to  these  questions  ;  for, 
on  the  matter  itself,  considered  according  to  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  the  council  has  pronounced  very  definite  and  full  declarations. 
But,  as  in  this  doctrine  the  Lutherans  were  driven  to  the  most  perni. 
cious  exaggerations ;  and  as,  in  the  first  years  of  the  Reformation,  some 
Catholic  theologians, — for  example,  Albertus  Righius,  (as  is  often  the 
case  in  the  refutation  of  extreme  opinions)  approximated  to  the  opposite 
extreme  ;•  the  decrees  of  Trent  were  received  with  feelings  of  very 
great  prejudice  by  the  Protestants,  who,  in  their  rash  vehemence, 
charged  them  with  Pelagianism. 

As  regards  the  deliberations  of  Trent,  Pay va  ab  Andrada,  a  Portu- 
guese theologian  who  assisted  at  them,  informs  us,  in  the  third  book  of 
his  defence  of  the  council,  that  it  purposely  abstained  from  any  minuter 
definitions.  And  Pallavicini  says,  that  the  council  has  expressed  itself 
more  negatively,  yet  with  such  distinctness,  that  the  errors  on  this  mat- 
ter then  current  were,  as  such,  clearly  and  distinctly  rejected.  If  the 
Church,  he  continues,  be  unable  to  give  any  accurate  definition  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  it  is  sufficient  for  her  to  denote  what  original  sin  is  not ;  and 
this  she  can  do  with  as  much  propriety  as  one,  who,  having  no  clear 
notion  of  heaven,  could  still  assert  with  confidence,  that  it  was  not  com- 
posed of  linen  adorned  with  gold-paper !  The  same  celebrated  histo- 
rian also  relates,  that  the  papal  legates  reminded  the  assembled  fathers 
not  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  original  sin  itself,  because  Scripture  and 
tradition  are  silent  upon  this  matter  ;  and  he  adds,  the  holy  synod  was 
not  convoked  to  pronounce  upon  opinions,  but  to  condemn  errors.  We 
shall  soon  bo  enabled  to  see  the  great  propriety  of  this  judgment  of 
P^avicini's.f 

•  To  this  Chemnitiu*  (Exam.  ConcU.  Trid.  ed.  Francof.  1599,  Pt.  i  p.  168) 
lefiBiB,  when  he  ezclaimi :  **  Ad  perpetuam  igitur  rei  memoriam  notum  sit  toti  orbi 
Chrittiano,**  etc.  See  also  his  "  ix>ci  Theol.**  P.  L  p.  2:27.  Gerhard  loci  theologr. 
torn  iv.  p.  518,  Hoc  iz.  sec.  58). 

f  Loc.  cit.  p.  248,  hb.  vii.  cap.  x.  p.  247 :  **  Hie  vero  admonuemnt  (LegatO  ne  quid 
oerti  statuerent  de  natora  ipsa  origrinalis  culpae,  de  qua  scholastic!  discordant :  nee 
enim  sjnodus  collecta  fuerat  ad  decidendas  opinioncs,  sed  ad  errores  recidendos  ** 
Further  on,  it  is  said  :  **  Quoties  damnantur  heretici,  optimom  consiliom  est,  magis 
feneralia,  quippe  magis  indubitata  complccti,  quod  a  sjmodo  poractum  esU  Quoties 
in  eosdem  scriptis  agitur,  prudentis  est,  nuUam  ipsis  ansam  prieferro  transferendn  di»> 
pntationii  a  re  ipsa,  qua  certa  est,  ad  modum,  qui  est  mceitus." 
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In  order  to  point  out  more  nearly  the  points  whereon  the  various 
schools  were  united,  and  the  points  about  which  they  were  at  variance, 
we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  summary  statement  of  the  scholastic 
views  respecting  original  sin,  in  so  far  at  least  as  their  relation  to  the 
Protestant  errors  may  require.  By  showing  their  agreement,  it  will 
appear,  that  it  was  only  the  most  envenomed  prejudice  which  could 
venture  to  charge  the  schoolmen  with  a  superficial  Pelagianism  ;  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  denial  of  original  sin,  or  at  least  with  the  misappre- 
hension of  its  magnitude.  But  while  we  mark  the  point  at  which  the 
schoolmen  diverge  in  opposite  directions,  we  encounter  the  limit  which 
a  higher  hand  hath  set  to  the  investigations  of  human  science.  If  their 
efforts  to  extend  this  boundary  have  been  somewhat  unsuccessful, — if 
they  explain  nothing,  or  much  less  than  they  ought, — it  would  still  be 
unjust  to  regard  what  has  been  explained  as  the  sole  criterion  of  that 
which  it  was  their  task  to  have  explained. 

*•  All  who  descend  from  the  seed  of  Adam,**  s?ays  St.  Bonaventu- 
ra,  •*  have  a  nature  marred  not  only  by  punishment,  but  by  guilt. 
This  is  manifest  in  the  want  of  God*s  intuition,  in  the  ignominy  which 
weighs  upon  reason,  and  in  the  pre|K>nderance  of  evil  desire  {concupiS' 
centia).  The  want  of  the  divine  intuition  evidently  presupposes  guilt ; 
because  no  one  can  be  deprived  of  eternal  good,  for  the  enjoyment 
whereof  he  has  been  created,  unless  there  be  in  him  something  which 
renders  him  unworthy  of  standing  in  the  presence  of  his  God.  In  re. 
spect  to  the  second,  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of  anything  which  is 
the  property  of  his  nature ;  but  is  not  reason  ashamed  of  certain  mo- 
tions of  the  flesh  ?  This,  too,  betokens  an  inherited  guilt.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  evil  lust  is  a  matter  of  certainty  also,  because  then  only 
is  the  soul  of  man  teell  ordered^  when  the  spirit  is  in  subjection  to  God, 
and  the  flesh  and  animal  faculties  are  in  subjection  to  the  spirit.*  But 
ill-ordered,  and  therefore  perverted,  is  the  soul  of  man,  when  its  relation 
to  God  and  the  senses  has  been  inverted.  This  is  now  the  case ;  and 
not  only  doth  faith  teach  so,  but  philosophy  herein  concurs.  The  vio- 
lence of  wicked  lust,  and  the  law  of  the  members,  which  each  one  hath 


*  From  this  it  is  clear,  in  what  ettimation  we  ifaoald  hold  the  objection  made  to  the 
diyinct  before  the  Reformation,  that  thcj  merely  admitted  the  loul  to  have  fallen  into 
dimrdtTt  in  consequence  of  original  sin.  Such  was  the  reply  made  to  the  following 
passage  cited  by  me  fbom  Duns  Scotus.  **  Deordinat  autcm  peccatum  originate  totam 
animam;  ergo  si  est  aliqua  una  culpa,  in  ilia  potcntia  est,  ad  cujus  deordinationem 
tota  anima  deordinatur.  Ilia  sola  est  voluntas  :  quia  ipsa  ordinata  ordinat  alias,  ita 
deordinata  deordinat.**  (Lib.  ii.  Sent.  Dist.  xxx.  q.  2.)  To  form  a  right  judgment 
CO  this  matter,  men  must  understand  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  schoolmen ;  but  for 
this  knowledge  a  study  of  their  writmgs  is  requisite. 
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from  its  birth,  holds  the  spirit  captive,  and  overmasters  it.  It  is  thus 
UDdeniable  that  the  soul  of  each  one  is  from  his  birth  perverted  (jperver- 
sa) ;  but  if  the  right  state  of  the  soul  be  justice,  its  perverted  state  is 
guilt ;  and  as  we  are  perverted  from  our  birth,  we  bear  about  with  us 
from  our  birth  the  stain  of  guilt.  Of  this  no  one  doubts,  except  he  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  power  of  evil  desire,  and  doth  not  know  in  what  way 
the  rational  spirit  should  be  obedient  unto  God.  For  it  is  acknowledged, 
that,  unless  our  spirit  love  God  above  all  things,  and  for  His  own  sake, 
it  is  not  perfectly  obedient  unto  Him.  It  is  also  acknowledged,  that 
without  the  gift  of  grace,  no  one  in  the  state  of  corrupt  nature  lovetb 
God  above  all  things,  and  for  His  own  sake ;  nay,  he  is  necessarily 
overcome  by  the  force  of  wicked  lust,  so  as  to  be  more  enamoured  of 
himself  and  of  some  apparent  good.  Thus  is  every  soul  from  its  birth 
a  sinner,  because  perverted  and  disordered.  And  hence  the  apostle, 
speaking  in  the  person  of  fallen  humanity,  saith  :  **  I  see  another  law 
in  my  members,  which  strivcth  against  the  law  of  the  spirit,  and  hold- 
eth  me  captive  under  the  law  of  sin."  Then  he  exclaims :  **  Unhappy 
man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?" 
And  he  replies :  "  The  grace  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ."  Whoever 
pays  attention  to  this  law  in  the  members,  and  to  our  false  relation  to 
God,  will  certainly  not  deny  that  man  from  his  birth  is  sinful ;  nay,  he 
will  clearly  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  original, 
any  more  than  of  actual,  sin.  If  philosophers  and  some  heretics  have 
not  acknowledged  this,  it  is  because  thoy  had  no  notion  of  the  recti- 
tude of  the  soul,  of  justice,  nor  how  much  the  soul  should  turn  to  God. 
Thus  all  human  nature  is  given  up  to  corruption  ;  and  not  only  because 
it  has  incurred  a  penalty,  but  because  it  is  in  fact  sinful."*  **  Original 
sin,"  adds  this  great  teacher  of  the  Church,  '*  may  be  described  as  the 
want  of  original  justice,  whereby  the  perversity  of  nature  and  evil  con- 
cupiscence hath  arisen.'* 

Let  us  hear  now  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  head  of  another  great 
school  in  the  middle  age.  He  thus  enlarges  on  the  subject  of  original 
sin.  "As  between  things  opposite,  there  is  an  opposite  relation,  so 
from  original  justice  its  opposite,  original  sin,  may  be  explained.  But 
the  whole  order  of  original  justice  consisted  therein,  that  the  will  of 
man  was  obedient  to  God, — an  obedience  which  in  an  eminent  degree 
was  practised  by  the  will ;  for  it  is  the  province  of  the  will  to  direct  all 
other  parts  of  the  soul,  in  conformity  to  this  its  highest  destination. 
Hence,  when  the  will  fell  away  from  God,  disorder  in  all  other  faculties 

•  J.  Bonavent.  ad  lib.  ii.  Sent  dirt.  xxx.  q.  11,  art.  1,  Op,  Lugd.  1668,  t.  vi.  P.  xi. 
p.  373. 
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of  the  soul  ensued.  Thus,  in  original  sin  the  deprivation  of  original 
justice  is  the  forwui  pttrt,  that  is  to  say,  the  causal,  determining,  and 
essential  part ;  hut  every  other  disorder  in  the  faculties  of  the  soul  is  the 
wmteriai  part  of  original  sin,  that  is  to  say,  the  thing  determined, — the 
consequence,-— the  manifestation  of  the  essence.  The  disorder  of  the 
other  powers  of  the  soul  shows  itself  in  the  perverted  afffM:tion  to  tran- 
ntory  good, — a  disorder  which  may  be  denoted  by  the  well-known  ex- 
pression, wicked  desire,  concupisceniia*  Thus  in  its  essence  (forma,) 
original  sin  is  the  want  of  original  justice  ;  in  its  manifestation  (nuUeria) 
if  is  evil  desire.'** 

In  another  place  he  says :  '^  All  the  faculties  of  the  soul  have  been, 
to  a  certain  degree,  displaced  from  their  proper  direction  and  destina- 
tion,— a  displacement  which  is  called  the  wound  of  nature.  But  there 
are  four  powers  of  the  soul,  which  can  become  the  conduits  of  virtue — 
namely,  reason,  wherein  is  recognition  ;  the  will,  wherein  is  justice ; 
the  faculty  of  exertion,  wherein  is  courage  ;  the  faculty  of  desire, 
wherein  is  temperance.  In  so  far  as  reason  has  been  diverted  from  its 
bearing  towards  truth,  has  arisen  the  wound  of  ignorance  ;  inasmuch 
as  the  will  has  been  diverted  from  its  bearing  towards  good,  has  arisen 
the  wound  of  wickedness ;  inasmuch  as  the  faculty  of  exertion  has  been 
diverted  from  its  bearing  towards  the  arduous,  has  arisen  the  wound  of 
frailty  ;  lastly,  inasmuch  as  the  faculty  of  desire  has  been  diverted  from 
its  course,  as  directed  by  reason,  towards  the  term  of  pleasure,  has 
arisen  concupiscence.'^f 

As  original  sin  was  represented  by  Bonaventura  in  the  more  practical 
tone  of  eloquent  complaint,  and  by  Thomas,  with  more  scientific  accu- 
racy f  and  subtlety  of  distinction  ;  so  we  find  the  same  generally  ex- 
pounded in  the  ecclesiastical  schools  prior  to  the  period  of  the  apostacy 
from  the  Church ;  so  that  any  one  who  judges  the  matter  with  sobriety, 
and  with  competent  knowledge,  will  be  utterly  unable  to  discover  in 
them  any,  even  the  slightest,  traces  of  Pelagianism. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  differences  of  opinion  which  divide  the  school- 
men, the  most  important  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  representation 
of  the  mode  wherein  the  sin  of  Adam  was  transmitted  to  his  descend- 
ants. It  must  be  especially  observed,  that,  for  very  weighty  reasons, 
the  schoolmen  rejected  as  erroneous  the  opinion  that  souls  were  trans- 
mitted through  generation  by  the  parents  to  their  children  (traduci€mis' 
mus) ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  held  as  alone  true  and  orthodox,  the  doc- 


*  Thorn.  AqQin.  I.  P.  ii.  q.  89,  art  it.    The  words  '*  forma**  and  '*  materia*'  can. 
not  always  be  rendered  into  our  lang^oage  in  the  same  way. 
t  Tbom.  Aqnin.  Ui.  L  q.  85,  ait.  iii. 
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trine  that  souls  are  ever  created  by  God  (cremianismtu).  If,  according 
to  the  first  view,  the  transmission  of  original  sin  (from  the  principle, 
that  like  comes  of  its  like,  and  so  that  a  sinner  will  beget  a  sinner)  is 
apparently  easy  to  explain  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the 
successive  creation  of  souls  offers  at  the  first  view  great  difficulties,  in 
the  scientific  treatment  of  the  article  of  belief,  which  now  engages  our 
attention.     For  what  happens  to  the  soul  created  by  God,  and  created 

»  io  all  soundness,  purity,  and  integrity,  that,  at  the  moment  of  its  union 

with  the  body,  it  should  be  deprived  not  only  of  all  supernatural  gifts, 

I  but  so  deeply  wounded  in  all  its  natural  faculties,  and  placed  in  so  fear- 

fully incongruous  a  relation  to  the  Deity  ? 

The  teachers  of  science  have  at  all  times  found  it  a  matter  of  diffi- 

t  culty  to  acknowledge  their  ignorance.     The  expectation  of  scholars,  to 

be  able  to  comprehend  every  thing,  is  met  by  the  presumptuous  confi- 
dence of  teachers  to  make  all  things  comprehensible.  The  proposition 
is  indeed  defended,  that  in  the  true  religion  there  must  be  mysteries, — 
there  must  be  things  incomprehensible.  But  instead  thereof,  it  should 
be  broadly  maintained,  that  for  us,  in  our  present  condition,  the  true  re- 
ligion is  itself  a  mystery, — that  it  is  the  mystery,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, all  its  particular  parts  must  offer  mysteries.  Here  is  the  whole 
mysterious — therefore  its  parts ;  not  this  or  that  only  is  mysterious,  but 
all  is  so. 

Yet  there  is  within  us  an  irrepressible  longing  after  comprehension : 
it  is  the  same  which  in  its  excess  leads  to  the  denial  of  every  thing  above 
comprehension.  This  very  longing  to  comprehend,  like  the  fact,  that 
we  are  surrounded  by  incomprehensible  mysteries,  points  to  the  distrac- 
tion which  has  convulsed  our  nature,  to  the  wound  inflicted  on  our  rea- 
son,— to  a  lost  intuition,  and,  in  so  far,  to  an  unhappy  past.  Yet  it  be- 
tokens,  too,  a  happy  futurity — an  intuition  for  which  we  are  destined, 
which  beams  upon  us  from  afar,  and  for  which,  even  in  this  life,  we 
seek  some  sort  of  compensation.  This  desire  to  comprehend,  is  a 
meagre  vital  sign  of  a  yet  extant,  but  deeply  concealed,  germ  of  future 
intuition,  and  a  warranty,  that  that  intuition  will  be  one  day  imparted 
to  us.  So  a  well-regulated  development  ought  not  to  be  refused  to  this 
inborn  desire.  But  full  satisfaction  here  below,  we  may  rest  assured, 
it  neither  finds  nor  communicates.  Shall  then  this  very  effort  after 
comprehension,  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  original  convul- 
sion  of  our  nature — with  the  night  which  has  since  spread  over  our 
spirit,  be  crowned  with  success  in  the  attempt  to  dispel  this  darkness  ? 
We  may  be  permitted  to  entertain  a  doubt.  Who  comprehends  evil  in 
itself?  Whose  eye  has  ever  penetrated  into  the  deep  connexion  be- 
tween moral  and  physical  evil  ?     Who  has  ever  explored  the  mysterious 
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ties  which  unite  the  soul  and  the  body  ?     Who  knows  the  sexual  rela- 
tions, and  comprehends  what  is  life,  and  the  generation  of  life  1 

Some  schoolmen  taught,  that,  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  a  destructive  and 
infectious  quality  was  introduced  into  the  human  body ;  and  that  this 
quality,  propagated  by  generation,  contaminated  the  soul  at  the  moment 
of  its  union  witk  the  body,  debased  it,  and  communicated  to  it  the  dis- 
order of  the  body.  But  even  overlooking  the  fact,  that  the  rise  of  a 
positive  b<td  quality  is  itself  an  enigma,  nay,  is  utterly  inconceivable ; 
still  this  theory  takes  a  very  material  view  of  evil.  And  although  it 
may  appear  to  offer  some  satisfactory  explanations  as  to  bodily  diseases, 
and  as  to  death ;  yet  in  the  spiritual  n*gion  it  is  utterly  unavailing. 
How  could  the  infusion  of  such  a  corporeal  poison  convey  to  the  soul 
the  germs  of  all  which,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  constitutes 
self-seeking — ^to  wit,  revolt  against  God, — arrogance  and  envy  towards 
our  fellow  men, — vanity  and  complacency  in  regard  to  ourselves  ?  If 
so  disordered  a  spiritual  condition,  if  so  distempered  a  moral  state  could 
be  engendered  by  the  connexion  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  it  would  be 
then  certainly  very  difficult  to  uphold  the  notion  of  moral  evil. 

This  theory  was  in  consequence  rejected  by  most  of  the  schoolmen  ; 
and,  instead  of  this,  another  was  adopted,  namely,  that,  with  the  excep« 
tion  of  his  heritage  of  guilt,  fallen  man  is  born  exactly  like  Adam,  when 
considered  without  his  supernatural  graces, — that  is  to  say,  with  all  tlie 
natural  faculties,  powers,  and  properties  of  the  paradisaic  man,  as  well 
as  without  any  quality,  evil  in  itself.  The  conflict  between  reason  and 
sensuality  is  caused  by  the  two  very  heterogeneous  essences,  whereof 
man  is  composed  ;  and  therefore,  without  the  divine  principle  imparted 
to  him,  which  held  the  inferior  in  subjection  to  the  superior  part, 
Adam  would  have  gradually  felt  this  combat  within  him  (vide  section  i,) 
and  indeed  without  incurring  thereby  the  guilt  of  sin ;  for  it  is  the  na- 
ture  of  sensuality  to  be  irrational.  The  conflict  we  speak  of,  would 
have  been  a  natural  event.  The  evil  of  that  corrupt  condition,  wherein 
man  is  now  born,  consists  in  the  fact,  that,  in  Adam,  ho  has  deserved 
to  be  deprived  of  the  justice  conferred  by  supernatural  grace  ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  feel  the  rebellion  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit.  What  nature, 
without  supernatural  grace,  would  have  been,  is  now,  in  consequence  of 
the  self-incurred  loss  of  that  divine  gift,  the  penalty  of  all  born  of  Adam.* 


*  BcUannin  de  gr.  primi  bom.  cap.  y.  **  No*  vero  existimamus  rectitudincm  illam 
etiam  partis  inferioriB  fuiasc  doiium  Bupematurale,  ct  quidcm  per  k,  non  per  accidena, 
ita  ut  ncquo  in  naturs  principiia  fluxerit,  ncquo  potucrit  fluere.  £t  quia  donuin  illud 
■upcmaturale  crat,  ut  ■tatim  probaturi  Bumus,  co  rcmoto  natura  humana,  sibi  rclicta, 
pagnam  iUium  e^eriri  ocBpit  partia  infehoria  cum  luperiori,  qu»  natunlui  futura 
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But  as  this  theory  doth  not  explain,  and  is  unable  to  explain,  the  per- 
versity of  the  will,  wherewith  we  are  born,  it  also  is  insufficient.  It 
speaks  only  of  a  conflict  between  the  sensual  and  the  rational  principle, 
which  without  the  Divine  aid  would  have  arisen  as  a  natural  occur- 
rence. But  the  question  before  every  other  is,  to  account  for  the 
wounds  of  the  spirit,  especially  for  the  perversity  of  Ae  wiU.  Would 
the  spirit  of  man,  because  it  is  an  essence  distinct  from  Grod,  when  con- 
sidered in  itselfi — that  is  to  say,  as  void  of  the  gift  of  supernatural 
grace,  and  as  a  bare  finite  being,  be  found  in  that  attitude  of  opposition 
to  God,  and  aU  things  holy,  wherein  man  is  now  born  ?  Then  roan,  as 
a  finite  being,  woidd  be  of  himself  disposed  to  sin*  and  would  not  be  so 
merely  through  abuse  of  his  freedom.  The  supernatural,  divine  prin- 
ciple, can  certainly  not  be  destined  merely  to  remove  that  inclination 
to  opposition  against  his  Creator  existing  in  man  as  a  creature,  or  rather 
only  to  prevent  its  outbreakings.  It  is  not  by  the  absence  of  this  super- 
natural grace,  without  which  all  are  now  born,  that  man  is  perverted  in 
his  will  {  he  may  become  so,  and  doubtless  easily,  but  he  is  not  yet  so  at 
the  moment  of  his  creation. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  theory,  to  an  explanation  of  the  subject,  has 
given  rise  to  many  objections  against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  Men  went  on  the  supposition  suggested  by  excited  passions,  that 
Catholic  theologians  would  admit  as  notions  of  original  sin,  only  what 
was  really  explained  by  the  above-stated  theory.  Instead  of  accusing 
the  weakness  of  speculation,  they  impeached  the  principle  itself.* 

^  Ti. — Doctrine  of  the  Lutherans  respecting  original  sin. 

The  Augsburg  confession  expresses  itself  in  the  following  manner  re* 
apecting  original  sin.  '*They  (the  Protestants)  teach,  that,  after 
Adam's  fall,  all  men,  who  are  engendered  according  to  nature,  are  born 
in  sin, — that  is  to  say,  without  fear  of  God,  without  confidence  in  Him, 


Qtrnt,  id  est,  ex  conditione  materiiB  secutura,  nisi  Deusjastitin  donum  homini  addidia- 
wt.  Quare  non  magis  differt  status  hominis  post  lapsum  Adie  a  statu  ejuadem  in 
pons  naturalibus,  quam  difierat  spoliatus  a  nudo,  nequc  deterior  est  humana  nature, 
ii  culpam  origin  alcm  detrahas,  neque  magis  ignorentift.  et  infimiitate  laborat,  quam 
e«et  et  laboraret  in  puris  naturelibis  condita.  Proinde  corruptio  natune  non  ex  alicu- 
jus  doni  naturalis  carentia,  ncque  ex  alicujus  malsB  qualitatis  accessu,  sed  ex  sola 
doni  supematuralis  ob  AdiB  pcccatum  amissiono  profluxit.*' 

*  Even  Bellarmine,  who  defends,  with  great  acuteneas  and  subtlety,  the  lastJtated 
opinkm,  says  of  original  sm : 

^  Omnibus  imputatur  (pcccatum  Adss)  qui  ex  Adamo  nascuntur,  quia  omnes  in 
lumbli  Adami  extstentea,  in  eo,  et  per  eum*  peceavimus,  com  ipse  peceavit  •  .  .  Vim* 
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and  with  concupiscence.*'*  This  article  describes  original  sin  as  some* 
thing  at  once  privative  and  positive  ;  as  the  deprivation  of  good,  and 
the  establishment  of  evil.  It  is  our  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  to  deter- 
mine  more  accurately  the  nature  of  the  good  withdrawn.  The  Catho« 
lie  theologians  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  Eck,  Wimpina,  and  Cochleeus, 
who  had  prepared  a  refutation  of  the  Lutheran  confession  there  readf 
remarked  in  their  essay,  that  the  description  of  original  sin,  '*  men  were 
horn  without  fear  of  God,  and  without  confidence  in  Him,"  was  very 
unfitting  and  inadmissible  ;  because  the  fear  of  God  and  confidence  in 
Him,  consisted  in  a  succession  of  intellectual  acts,  which  not  any  one 
would  think  of  demanding  of  the  unconscious  child.  Hence,  they  said* 
the  absence  of  such  acts  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  constituting 
a  sin  in  the  new-born  ;  the  non-existence  of  those  virtues  would  esta* 
blish  guilt  perpetrated  with  sclf-consciousncss  and  with  freedom,  and 
would  not,  in  consequence,  denote  the  essence  of  original  siu,  because 
man  is  born  therewith,  and  this  sin  exists  in  him  prior  to  all  self-con* 
sciousness.f 

The  author  of  the  apology  saw  himself  hereby  forced  to  express  him- 
self on  this  subject  with  the  scientific  accuracy  to  be  desired.  The  ob- 
scure meaning  of  the  passage  he  elucidated  with  the  remark,  that,  by 
it,  nothing  more  was  signified,  than  that  man,  engendered  in  the  course 
of  nature,  wanted  the  capacity  or  the  gifts  for  producing  the  fear  of  Cod, 
and  confidence  in  Him.if  Hereby,  in  fact,  the  tenet  of  the  Protestants 
was  stated  with  the  utmost  precision  ;  yet  in  a  manner  to  b^?  intelligible 
only  to  one  who  knew  its  connexion  with  other  doctrines.  The  reader 
will  remember,  that,  according  to  the  views  of  Luther  and  his  follow- 


terea  dicimut,  qaemadmodom  in  Adamo,  prtetcr  actum  illios  peccati,  fuit  ctiam  per. 
Tcrno  voluntatis  et  obliquitas  ex  actiono  relicta,  per  quam  pcccator  proprie  ct  formalu 
ter  dicebatur  et  erat .  .  .  ita  quoque  in  nobii  omnibus,  cum  primum  homines  esse  in* 
eipimas,  pnster  imputationem  inobedientiie  Adami,  esse  etiam  similem  pervcnionem 
et  obliquitatem  unicutque  inhierentem,  per  quam  peccatores  proprie  ot  formalitcr  diei- 
mar." 

*  Confess.  August  art.  ii.  p.  13.  **  Docent,  quod  poet  lapsum  AdfB  omncs  ho. 
mines,  secondum  naturampropajrati,  nascantur  cum  peccato,  hoc  est,  sine  metu  Dei, 
sine  fidacia  erpi  Deum,  et  cum  concupiscentia.** 

t  Resp.  theolog.  Cath.  ad  art.  ii.  "  Dcclaratio  articuli  est  ornnino  rejicicnda,  com 
sit  enilibet  Christiano  manifestum,  esse  sine  mctu  Dei,  sine  fiducia  er^ra  Dcum,  pothiB 
esse  colpam  actualem,  quam  nozam  infantis  recens  nati,  qui  usu  rationis  adhuc  non 
pollet" 

X  Apol.  ii.  sect  3,  p.  54.  **  Hie  locus  tcstatur,  nos  non  solum  actus,  sed  et  poten- 
tiam,  seu  dona  efficiondi  timorem  et  fiduciam  erga  Deum  adimere  propagatis  secim- 
I  camalem  natnram." 
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ere,  man  was  originally  eDdowcd  with  only  natural  powers ;— an  opi- 
nion which  in  the  present  matter  exerts  a  very  important  influence. 
For  as  fallen  man,  as  such,  is  evidently  unable  to  exercise  those  virtues, 
which  were  possible  to  him  in  his  state  of  original  purity  ;  and  as  he  is 
unable  to  do  so,  because  the  powers  fail  him  ;  the  Reformers  saw  them- 
selves in  a  situation  to  put  forth  the  doctrine,  that  certain  natural  pouers 
man  no  longer  possessed.* 

^  But  most  insight  into  these  lost  natural  powere  is  afforded  us  by  the 

Formulary  of  Concord.     In  the  synergistic  controversies,  which  agita- 

tated  the  Lutheran  Church,  Victorinus  Strigel,f  (a  leader  of  the  hetero* 

,  dox  party,  an  acute,  well-informed  thinker,  who  was  very  familiar  with 

the  Catholic  points  of  defence,:|:  and  convinced  of  the  incontrovertible 

^  character  of  the  dogma  of  free-will,)  asserted,  that  even  fallen  man  pos- 

sesses at  least  the  faculty,  the  capacity,  the  aptitude,  to  know  God,  and 

*L  to  will  what  is  holy  ;  although  thb  faculty  is  completely  paxalized,  and, 

as  it  were,  benumbed,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  any  spontaneous  exer- 
tion. The  formulas,  which  he  made  use  of,  are  these  :  fallen  man  pos- 
sesses still  the  *'  modum  agendif  capacUatcm  aplUudinem ;''  that  is  to 
say,  he  still  at  least  enjoys,  in  reference  to  spiritual  things,  the  empty 
form  of  knowledge  and  of  will,  void,  though  that  form  be,  of  all  real  and 
essential  purport.^     Although  Victorinus  considered  the  consequences 


*  Luther  (in  c.  iii.  Genes.)  says,  after  the  aboTe.cited  passage,  wherein  he  rejects 
tho  duclrinc  of  Cutholic  theologians  respecting  the  supernatural  powers  of  Adam : 
**  HfRc  probant,  Justitiain  esse  dc  natum  hominis,  ed  autem  per  peccatum  amissd,  non 
mansiit.se  intrgra  naturalia^  ut  delirant  srholasticiy 

t  Sec  Plank's  *'  History  of  the  Rise,  Changes,  and  Formation  of  our  Protestant 
Sjstem  of  Doctrine,''  (in  German)  vol.  iv  p.  584. 

X  He  was  a  learned  scholar  in  the  old  Christian  Greek  literature,  and  we  are,  as  is 
well  known,  indebted  to  him  for  some  translations  from  that  literature  into  the  Latin 
language.     But  the  Greek  Church  shoe's  only  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  free-will. 

§  Calvin  (Instit.  lib.  ii.  sect.  14,  fol.  87)  gives  us  the  wished-for  explanation  of  the 
notion,  which,  in  the  Htxtcenth  century,  was  attached  to  the  word  "  aptitudo.*'  We 
maj  compare  with  great  utility  this  passage  with  one  in  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  (See 
Smnma  tot.  theolog.  p.  i.  q-  zciii.  art.  iv.  ed.  Cass.  Lugd.  1580,  vol.  i.  p.  417.)  St. 
Thomas  hero  inquires,  wherefore  the  spirituality  of  man  constitutes  his  similitude  to 
Go<| ;  and  he  then  says,  the  divine  image  within  us  may  be  considered  in  a  threefold 
point  of  view.  *'  Uno  quidemmodo  secundum  quod  homo  habetaptitudinemnaturalem 
ad  intelligendum  et  amandum  Dcum.  £t  heec  aptitudo  consistit  in  ipsa  natura  men. 
til,  qu8B  est  communis  omnibus  hominibus.  Alio  modo  secundum  quod  homo  actu 
Tcl  habitu  Deum  cognoscil  ct  amat,"  etc.  Apt  Undo  accordingly  signifies,  in  op|K>- 
lition  to  actus^  the  natural  disposition, — the  faculty, — and  here,  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious faculty.  See  more  copious  proofs  of  this  in  my  work, — **  New  Inquiry,"  &c.  in 
reply  to  Dr.  Baur,  p.  35,  second  edition. 
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of  the  SID  of  Adam*  io  respect  to  his  whole  posterity*  as  of  a  fhr  more 
destructive  character,  than  Catholics*  by  the  decisions  of  Trent  at  least, 
are  immediately  bound  to  regard  them  ;  still  his  view  did  not  satisfy 
the  orthodox  party  in  his  own  Church.  They  called  him  a  Pelagian, 
and  asserted  that  even  that  bare  faculty  of  knowledge  and  will,-— that 
mere  empty  form  in  the  soul  of  man,  had  been  utterly  destroyed  ;  and 
here  they  doubtless  spoke  quite  in  the  sense  of  Luther.  The  formulary 
of  concord  likewise  rejected  the  view  of  the  Synergist,  and  declared 
that  fallen  man  no  longer  possessed  even  the  mere  natural  faculty  to 
understand  God  and  his  holy  will,  and,  in  conformity  to  that  know- 
ledge, to  direct  his  own  will.*  In  one  word,  the  faculty  of  knaJL 
ledge  and  will,  inasmuch  as  it  has  reference  to  divine  things,  or  (if  we 
prefer  the  expression)  the  rational  aptitude,  is  denied  to  the  mere  natu- 
ral man, — the  man  as  born  of  Adam.  The  truth  of  this  mode  of  con- 
ceiving the  Lutheran  doctrine,  on  original  sin,  is  not  done  away  with, 
nay,  is  confirmed,  by  the  declaration  of  the  Formulary  of  Concord,  that 
it  was  not  thereby  intended  to  hold  fallen  man  for  an  irrational  crea- 
ture.f  For  to  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  which  it  terms  reason, 
it  assigns  merely  the  finite  world  as  the  sphere  of  activity  4  &nd  thereby 


*  Solid,  dcclar.  ii.  dc  lib.  nrb.  sect.  44,  p.  G44  :  "  Earn  obcausametiam  non  recta 
dicitur.  homincm  in  rebus  spiritualibus  habere  niodiim  agendi  aliquid,  quod  ait  bonum 
et  Mdatare.  Cum  enim  homo  ante  convcrsioncm  in  peccatis  mortuus  sit,  non  potest 
in  ipeo  aliqua  vis  ad  bene  aj^ndum  in  rebus  fptritualibus  inesse ;  itaque  non  habet 
modum  agendi,  seu  operandi  in  rebus  divinis."  I.  sect.  21,  pp.  616,  617 :  **Repii. 
diantur,  qui  doccnt,  homincm  ex  prima  sua  origine  adhuc  aliquid  boni,  qaantulimu 
cunque  etiam  et  quam  eziguum  atque  tcnuc  id  sit,  rcliquum  habere;  capacitatom 
videlicet  et  aptitudincm  ct  vires  aliquas  in  rebus  spiritualibus,"  etc. 

t  Solid,  declar.  ii.  do  lib.  arhitr.  sect  zvi.  p.  633.  **  Non  tamcn  in  cam  scntcntiom 
ac  loqumitiir,  quasi  homo  post  lapsum  non  amplius  sit  creature  rationalis.'* 

X  Solid,  declar.  i.  de  peccat  orig.  sect.  z.  p.  614.  **  Inaliis  enim  ezteniis  et  hojjBS 
muodi  rebus,  qu<t  rationi  tubjecia  tunt,  relictum  est  homini  adhuc  aliquid  inteUee* 
tUs,  virinm.  et  facultatum,  etsi  ha  etiam  misore  reliquia  debilcs,  et  quidem  hncipia 
quantulacunquo  per  morbum  ilium  hsrcditarium  infccta  sunt  atquo  contaminata,  ut 
l)cus  abominetur  em.  (Sect.  zl.  p.  644.)  Et  vcrum  quidem  est,  quod  homo  etiam 
ante  conversionem  sit  crcatura  rationalis,  quae  intellectum  et  voluntatem  habeat :  m. 
telleetum  mutem/ton  in  rebus  divinUi  et  voluntatem,  rum  ut  aliquid  boni  et  oani  vs. 
Ui.^  Victorinufi  StrigcU  in  his  cqmmentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  appeared  in  theyter 
15G3,  had  adduced  the  following  passage  from  St.  Augustine :  **  Non  omnino  deletmn 
est  in  corde  hominis  per  peccutum.  quod  ibi  per  imaginem  Dei,  cum  crearetur,  in. 
arcssum  fuerat,  neque  adeo  imago  Dei  detrita  est  ilia  labe,  ut  nulla  in  anima  vebui 
Unsamenta  extrema  remanserint,  remansit  enim  quod  homo  non  nisi  rationalis  ssss 
possit.""  These  words  the  theologians  of  Wartcmberg  note  as  reprehensible  See 
PUiik*s  **  History  of  the  rise  and  changes  of  the  Ptotestant  system  of  doctrine,  (in 
German)  voL  iv.  p.  683.  We  see  that  Victorinus  Stiigel  attached  a  difTerent  mtianinf 

10 
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clearly  shows,  that,  in  its  opinion,  Adam,  rejected  of  God,  and  all  his 
descendants,  considered  merely  as  such,  have  no  longer  preserved  any 
ipiritual  aptitude  for  God  and  His  kingdom. 

Wc  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  various  ways.     The  first,  presenting 
itself  to  our  view,  is  the  following.     The  Lutheran  confessions,  as  was 
.froved  above,  (see  section  ii.),  describe  the  image  of  God,  as  the  na- 
tural capacity  in  man  to  know  God,  to  fear  Him,  and  to  confide  in 
Him.     But  it  is  precisely  this  capacity,  which  wc  especially  revere  as 
»ffationality,^he  rational  disposition  in  man.     Yet  of  this  very  divine 
'image  the  Lutherans  repeatedly  assert,  that  it  has  been  utterly  efllaccd 
fty  original  sin,  and  thereby  plucked  from   the  posterity  of  Adam.* 
The  second  course  which  leads  to  the  above-mentioned  result,  consists 
lAD  the  views  entertained  by  the  Lutherans  respecting  man's  free-will 
.subsequently  to  his  fall.     They  hold  that  he  possesses  only  a  certain 
^external  freedomt  but  none  at  all  in  spiritual  things  ;  and  that,  in  re- 
iipect  to  the  latter,  he  is  no  more  than  a  stone  or  a  stock  (these  are 
^.comparisons  they  frequently  use).f     In  like  manner,  the  Formulary  of 
iC!oncord  observes,  tliat  fallen  man  can  neither  thinkf  believe,  nor  wUJy 
.  «Dy  thing  having  reference  to  divine  and  spiritual  concerns  ;  that  he  is 
utterly  dead  to  all  good,  and  no  longer   possesses  any,  even  the  Icust, 
spark  of  spirilual  powers.j;.     The  expression  "  spiritual  powers"  is  here 

to  the  word  reason^  from  that  which  was  attached  to  it  hy  the  Formularr  of  Concord. 
He  considered  it  as  the  faeiilty  for  the  npprehension  of  the  puper-penpiial,  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Divine  similitude  in  man;  for  as  man  appeared  to  him  a  bcinpr  necessa. 
iflj  rational,  he  asserted,  that  remaini  of  that  faculty  had  snnrived  hit  fell.  This 
view,  now,  his  advcrsariea  rejected,  and  consequently  rci^arded  fallen  man  as  really 

-imtional,  that  it  to  say,  as  devoid  of  every  faculty  for  the  apprehension  of  the  super, 
mundane. 

**  Solid,  declar.  i.  de  pccc  or.  §  9,  p.  614.     "  Docetur,  quod  pcccatum  origfaiis  sit 
horribilis  defeettu  Concrcatte  in  paradiso  juititia  orif^nalis,  et  amisno  sea  pritMtio 
.  -imaginis  Dei.'* 

t  Confess.  Aug  Art.xviii.  **  Dc  liberoarbitriodoccnt,  quod  humana  voluntas  hahcat 
mUquam  Uhcrtutcm  ad  efficiendam  ciri/«//t  justitiu^^  ct  diligendas  res  rationi  subjec- 
tat.**     Here  is  reason,  the  highest  faculty  in  man  that  has  survived  his  ffill,  confined 

•' purely   to  the  finite.     Let  the  reader  compare  the   Solida  Declaration  ii    dc  lih. 

-aib.  i  21,  p.  635,  ihidcm:  "  Antequam  homo  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  Olummatur. 
......  ox  sesc  et  propriis  naturalihos  suis  viribus,  in  rebus  spiritnalibus  nihil  inchoare, 

-Vfenuri,  aut  cooperari  potest :  non  plus,  quam  lapis,  truncus  aut  limua  ** 

t  Solid,  declar.  ii.  dc  lib.  arb.^  7,  p.  629.  '*  Credimus  igitur,  quod  hominis  nonrenati 

'iDtellectus,  cor,  et  voluntas  in  rebus  spintualibus  et  divinis  prorsus  nihil  intelligere, 
Wederc,  amplccti,  cogilarc,  velle,  inchoare,  pcrficcre,  etc.,  possint.     Et  aflirmanMia, 

'  komincm  ad  bonum  (vel  cogitandum  vel  faciendum)  prorsus  comiptum  ct  mortumn 
mm;  itaquidcm,  ut  in  hominis  naturft,  post  lapsum  et  ante  regenerationem,  ite  aein. 
Hlbda  quidem  tpkitualium  virium  reliqua  tit. 

We  most  zemember  that  here  the  question  is  only  respecting  the  natural  powers  of 
OMOi,  iinoe,  eeoofdisf  to  the  Ptoteetanttheoiy,  he  had  no  •upeinmm  ml  powew  to  lose. 
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constantly  employed  as  synonymous  with  •*  the  powers  of  free-will.** 
Tet  we  need  no  further  investigation,  for  even  Plank  admits,  "Luther 
gave  to  the  assertion,  that  roan  no  longer  possesses  any  will  for  good, 
so  extensive  a  sense,  that  it  would  thence  follow,  that  man,  corrupted 
by  original  sin,  no  longer  possesses  the poioer  of  teill,  that  is,  the  faculty 
of  will. *^  Had  Plank  only  added,  "  and  no  longer  possesses  thefacuby 
9f  knowledge  for  the  superabundance''  (for  both  are  included  in  libervm 
arhkriumt)  be  would  then  have  stated  with  perfect  accuracy  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine.f  Thus,  according  to  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  did  man 
lose,  through  Adam's  fall  (to  express  ourselves  once  more  with  com- 
prehensive brevity,)  the  most  exalted  and  most  subtle  portion  of  t^ 
^ritual  essence, — the  part  of  his  substance  kindred  to  divinity, — the 
implanted  organ  for  God,  and  for  divine  things  inherent  in  his  nature ; 
so  that,  after  its  loss,  he  sank  down  into  a  mere  earthly  power,  having 
henceforth  organs  only  for  the  finite  world,  its  laws,  its  ordinances,  and 
its  relations. 

It  is  indeed  absolutely  inconceivable,  how  out  of  the  organism  of  the 
human  mind  a  link  could  be  plucked  and  destroyed  ;  how  any  faculty 
of  a  simple  essence,  uncompounded  of  parts,  whose  faculties  science 
only  separates  and  distinguishes  (for  they  in  themselves  are  one  in 
all,  and  all  in  one,)  should  be  loosed  from  the  others,  and  be  annihi- 
lated :  but  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  the 
Lutheran  theory  of  original  sin  J  Of  the  positive  part  which  supplied 
the  place  of  the  one  withdrawn,  it  is  as  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  sort  of 
clear  conception.  In  his  commentary  on  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis, 
Luther  institutes  a  comparison  between  original  sin  and  original  justice, 
and,  from  the  essential  character  of  original  sin,  draws  conclusions 
as  to  the  essential  character  of  original  justice. §     If,  accordingly,  with 


*  Plank's  History  of  Protestantism  (in  German),  vol.  vi.  p  715.  Bat  when  tlie 
rerered  author  adds,  that  every  genuine  follower  of  the  theology  of  St.  Augustine  is 
of  this  opinion,  he  certainly  advances  an  assertion  without  proof,  nay,  very  easy  of 
refutation. 

t  Solid,  declar.  ii.  de  lib.  arb.  ^  2,  p  638.    *•  Hie  est  yerus  et  unicus  controvexsie 

itatos,  quid  hominis  nondum  renati  intelUetut  et  voluntoM ez  propriis  sois,  et  post 

lapimii  reliqais,  rtrilnis  prsntare  possit.** 

t  Beta  (QusBst  et  resp.  p.  45)  reproaches  the  Lutheran  doctrine  with  leading  to 
Epieurianism,  since,  if  it  were  consistently  followed  out,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
most  be  denied. 

**Qaflestio.  Ais  igitur  insummd,  corruptas  esse  anims  qualitates,  non  essentiam? 
Reap.  Aio,  et  contrarium  dogma  dice  esse  certum  et  apertum  ad  Epicureismom 
iter,  id  est,  ad  mortalitatem  anime  adstruendam,  quoniam  poaitA  easentie  ipsius  vel 
leTi8n]n&  comiptione,  necesse  sit,  rem  ipsam  interitAs  obnoziam  confiteri,"  etc. 

i  Lath,  in  Genet,  o.  iii.    **  Vide,  quid  seqnatiir,  ez  illA  aententi^,  ai  statuamus 
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Lather,  original  justice  be  the  faculty  to  love  and  discern  God,  origintff 
sin  must  in  his  opinion  be  the  faculty  not  to  love  God  and  not  to  discern 
Him,  or  rather  to  hate  Him,  and  to  be  in  a  state  of  darkness  as  to  all  things 
appertaining  to  Him.  This  is  about  the  same,  as  if  a  man  were  to  say, 
every  one  possesses  the  faculty  not  only  to  have  no  property,  but  more- 
over to  have  debts  !  To  Luther  it  was  not  only  perfectly  cTear,  that, 
through  Adam's  fall,  the  whole  human  race  had  lost  an  integral  portion 
of  its  spiritual  existence ;  but  also,  that  in  man  an  opposite  essence 
had  been  substituted  in  its  room.  And  the  latter  occurrence  be  con- 
ceived to  be  so  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  that  without  the  least 
itbsitation  he  inferred  from  it,  as  a  matter  perfectly  indisputable,  and, 
as  it  were,  self-evident,  ulterior  consequences !  If  it  is  inconceivable 
how  the  image  of  God  can  be  utterly  eradicated  from  the  human  spirit, 
it  is  still  more  inconceivable  how  a  new  essence  could  be  inserted  into 
the  srtul !  And  then  evil  was  converted  into  something  substantial ! 
Such-like  opinions,  after  indescribable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
had,  together  with  those  of  the  Gnostics  and  the  Manicheans,  almost 
entirely  disappeared  ;  and  now  they  again  emerged,  full  of  vigour  and 
lofty  pretension ! 

The  substance  which  Luther  found  in  original  sin,  was,  moreover,  ac- 
cording to  him,  implanted  alike  in  the  soul  and  body  of  man.  The 
following  passages,  which  are  found  in  different  books  composed  by 
him,  may  serve  as  proofs  of  what  has  been  stated,  as  well  as  set  beyond 
doubt  the  nature  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject.  His  expressions  arc  as 
follows :  **  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  sin  ;  srn  constitutes  the  essence  of 
man  ;  the  nature  of  man,  since  his  fall,  is  become  quite  changed  } 
original  sin  is  that  very  thing  which  is  bom  of  father  and  mother.'' 
Of  like  import  arc  these  forms  of  expression  :  **  The  clay,  out  of  which 
we  are  formed,  is  damnable  ;  the  fcDtus  in  the  maternal  womb  is  sin." 
He  says  likewise :  "  man,  as  he  is  born  of  his  father  and  mother,  together 
with  his  whole  nature  and  essence,  is  not  only  a  sinner,  but  sin  itself."* 


joititiain  orijrinalom  non  faisse  nfttursB,  aed  donum  quod  dam  soperflamn  (!),  saperad- 
ditnm.  Annon  sicut  ponis,  jtMtitiam  non  fuiase  de  etsentia  hominia,  ita  etiam  scquitor, 
peecatum,  quod  Buccessit,  non  cbbo  de  essentia  hominis  7**  We  know  the  leaaons  bj 
which  it  may  be  alleged,  that  Luther's  words  arc  not  to  be  so  strictly  construed.  But 
if  he  meant  to  assert  nothing  more  than  what  was  long  customary,  why  did  he  not 
make  use  of  the  customary  form  of  speech  7  The  new  language  evidently  betokens 
new  conceptions.  And  how  shall  we  account  for  the  subsequent  doctrines  of  Flaciut, 
if  Luther  had  given  no  occasion  thereto  7  It  is  also  said,  e9§entia  is  very  different 
ftom  Mubttantia ;  but  let  any  consider  the  preceding  note,  and  determine  by  it  the 
nfiit  loyuendi, 
•  Qnensledt  (Theologia  didactica-pdemica,  Whittenbsrg,  1669,  par.  ii.  p.   184, 
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Melancthon  abo  calls  original  sin,  "an  innate  power,"  and  indeed  the 
context  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  he  ascribed  to  this  power  some- 
thing substantial.^ 

At  last,  Matthias  Flacius  arose,  and  broadly  asserted,  that  original 
ain  was  the  very  substance  of  fallen  man  I  Error  having  now  reached 
its  highest  pitch  of  extravagance,  a  retrogressive  movement  necessarily 
took  place.  The  mere  negative  and  private  character  of  evil  was  anew 
understood,  and  men  again  more  approximated  towards  the  Catholic 
view  of  the  subject,  without  however  rejecting  the  notion  that  a  "  poa- 
tive"  eyil  power,  accompanied  with  the  inmost  and  deepest  corruption 
of  aU  human  nature,  particularly  of  the  yet  surviving  higher  energies  of 
the  soul,  was  transmitted  by  parents  to  their  children.f 

The  positive  evil  now, — the  true  image  of  the  devil, — which  after  the 


1S5)  hat  collected,  and  indeed  excnied,  the  nboye-cited  fonnnlas  of  doctrine.  They 
nm  thue  in  the  Latin  language  :  **  Naturam  hominii  e»e  pnram,  hominia  eaMotiam 
tme  peccatum,  boninia  naturam  poat  lapaum  eMe  mutatan,  peccatum  originia  eMe  id 
apaajn  quod  naacitnr  ez  patre  et  matre  ;  homincm  ene  ipaum  peccatum,**  etc.  See 
alao  Bellannine  de  itata  peccati,  lib.  ▼  c.  1.  The  same  Bcllarmine  said,  it  is  m- 
eoncciyable  that  the  soul,  which  is  created  by  God  In  jhc  act  of  generation,  should 
receive  from  its  Creator  any  bad  ingredients,  in  the  same  way  that  a  bad  materM 
power  should  pass  into  the  soul,  which  is  a  tpiriimal  essence.  To  this  Gerhard  re. 
plied:  **  Contra  noa,  ^  anima}  cormpta}  ex  animi  corruptlL  propegationem  propof- 
aamoB,  argumentun  hoc  non  pugnat !"  Loci  theol.  torn.  iv.  p.  331,  loc.  x.  §  8tf. 
flence  the  doctrine  of  Crcationisra,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  schoolmen,  that  un- 
baptizcd  children  go  not  to  hell,  but  are  admitted  into  a  third  plade,  Gerhard  declares 
lo  be  Pelagiantsm  (ohlique  pelagianixare.)  Bellarmine,  moreoTer.  blames  the  ex- 
pvnsioo  of  the  Lutheran  divines,  that  original  sin  is  a  positive  quality.  Gerhard  is 
▼ay  aneh  offended  with  him  at  this :  then  he  says,  the  expression  is  not  to  be  taken  ill 
its  meUphysieal  strictness ;  next  he  adds,  no  quality  is  really  thereby  meant  **  Quaudo 
pravam  eoncnptscentiam  dicimus  case  qualitatem  positivam,  non  intclligimus  hoc 

•ecundnm  dM^i/SaifM.  metaphysicam non  quasi  aliqua  visagendi  sitpeccatcm,  sed  quia 

ma  Tia  agendi  in  bamine  eat  tantum  ad  peccatum  prona  atque  prompta.**  This  may 
he  listened  to,  but  is  by  no  meana  Luther'a  meaning,  aa  Gerhard  thinka,  but  an  im* 
pcovement  oo  it.  In  the  same  way  speaks  Chemnitiua.  Exam.  Concil.  Trid.  par.  i, 
p.  163. 

*  Melancthon  loci  theol.  p.  19.  **  Sicut  in  igne  est  genuina  via,  quH  suzsum  fertur* 
aicut  in  magnete  est  genuina  vis,  qui  ad  se  ferrum  trahit ;  ita  est  in  homine  natim 
Tia  ad  peccandum.** 

t  Solid,  declar.  i.  $  10,  p.  614.  **  Preterea  affirmatur,  quod  peccatum  originale  in 
humane  naturi  non  tanturomodo  sit  taKa,  qnalem  diximua,  horribilis  defectus  omninm 
bonaram  Tirinm  in  rebus  apiritualibua  ad  Deum  pertinentibua;  aed  quod  etiam  in  la- 
cum  imaginia  Dei  amissn  successerit  intima,  pesaima,  profundiasima  (instar  cujusdam 
abyasi,)  hiscrutabilis  et  ineflfabilis  coiruptio  totiua  natore  et  omnium  virium,  imprimia 
9€ro  superioBum  et  principalium  anime  facultatum,  qua}  infixa  sit  penitus  intellectui, 
«ordi  et  voluntati  hominia.  Itaque  jam,  post  lapaum,  homo  hereditario  a  parentibns 
aecipit  oongenitam  pravam  vim,  inmiunditiam  cordia,  piavaa  concnpiacentiaa,  et 
pimvaa  inclJnatiotMaL" 
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loss  of  the  divine  ima^  is  to  be  propagated  by  generation  through  the 
whole  human  race,  constitutes  the  Lutheran  notion  of  concupiscencet 
which  the  Reformers  wished  to  enforce  on  the  Christian  world,  as  the 
sole  scriptural,  the  sole  just,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  view  of  origi- 
nal sin.*  They  understand  by  concupiscence  a  complete  rise  and  set- 
ting of  all  the  impulses,  inclinations,  and  effortst  of  fallen  and  unre- 
generated  man  in  evil,  and  indeed  in  virtue  of  a  wicked  energy  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  Adam. 

Luther,  it  cannot  be  denied,  here  touched  on  the  borders  of  Mani- 
cheism,  if  he  did  not  actually  overstep  the  frontier ;  and  we  are  bound 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  his  followers  resisted  with  so 
much  energy  the  intrusion  of  such  monstrons  errors.  Yet  the  expressions 
which  they  ever  employed  respecting  original  sin,  such  as  congenita 
prava  visj  posUiva  quaHias^  betray  the  original  stamp  of  their  master's 
doctrine.  The  Protestant  belief,  too,  that  so  long  as  man  lives  here 
below,  original  sin  is  not  totally  effaced  from  him  even  by  regeneratiout 
even  by  the  power  of  God,  presupposes  that  essential  substance,  which 
Luther  discovered  in  the  unborn  evil : — a  belief,  which,  as  we  shaU  have 
occasion  later  to  show,  constitutes  an  essential  difference  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

Moreover,  when  the  first  glimpses  of  his  new  theory  respecting  origi- 
nal sin  flashed  on  his  mind,  Luther  must  have  been  m  the  most  singular 
disposition  of  mind,  and  must  have  been  agitated  by  the  darkest,  the 
gloomiest,  and  the  most  perplexed  feelings.  For  if  he  then  taught,  with 
Helancthon,  that  God  works  evil  in  man,  how  could  he  ascribe  to  it  any 
sort  of  essence,  and  speak  of  a  sinful  stuff,  out  of  which  we  are  formed  t 
The  establishment  of  such  a  relation  between  God  and  evil, — to  wit, 
that  God  is  the  author  of  the  latter,  is  not  indeed  in  conformity  to 
Manichean  principles,  but  would  conduct  us  if  we  were  to  give  the 
q)eculative  notion  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  respecting  original  sin)  to  a 
quite  special  view,  which,  in  the  proper  place,  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers,  as  soon  as  all  the  intermediate  points,  which  may  furnish  a 
complete  insight  into  the  subject,  shall  have  been  stated. 

Here  we  shall  only  point  out  some  of  the  consequences,  which  the 
symbolical  writings  of  the  Lutherans  deduce  from  the  fundamental 
doctrines  already  set  forth. 

It  is  there  taught,  that  in  fallen  man,  not  the  slightest  good,  how 
paltry  soever  it  may  be  conceived,  has  survived  ;f  that  corrupt  nature^ 

^  Apolof .  ii.  $  3,  teq.  p.  54  leq. 

t  Solid,  deelar.  i.  de  pece.  ori(^.  {  21,  p.  716,  717.  Those  'are  noted  m  heretiet, 
who  UMrt :  **  Adhuc  aliquid  boni,  quantulumcunque  etiaxn,  et  quam  exiguum  atque 
tenae  id  ftt,  reliqaom  habere." 
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of  itselfy  and  by  its  own  force*  can  do  nought  but  sin  before  God  ;*  that 
fallen  man  is  all  evil.f  After  this,  we  are  nowise  surprised  at  m 
opinion,  that  all  so-called  actual  or  personal  sins,  committed  in  the  self* 
coDsciousness  of  freedom,  are  only  the  particular  forms  and  manifesta- 
tions of  original  sin, — the  boughs,  as  it  were,  and  branches,  and  blos- 
soms^ and  fruits  of  the  wicked  stem  and  its  root4  The  Catholics,  on 
the  other  hand,  believe  that  in  fallen  and  unregonerated  man,  the 
transition  from  original  to  actual  sin  is  determined  by  free-will,  which 
possesses  the  power  to  resist  the  carnal  propensity  in  a  manner  not 
totally  unsuccessful,  and  not  merely  exterior :  although  abandoned  to 
itself,  it  is  unable  to  accomplish  perfect  actions,  in  their  inward  spirit 
morally  good,  and  consequently  acceptable  to  God. 

On  thb  Lutheran  doctrine  of  original  sin,  we  shall  now  take  the 
liberty  of  indulging  in  the  following  remarks.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  feeling  which  called  forth  this  article  of  belief,  was  in  itself 
very  laudable.  It  evidently  sprang  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  human 
misery,  of  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  and  their  need  of  re- 
demption :  and  it  would  fain  keep  that  sentiment  alive.  If  we  acknow- 
ledge this  with  pleasure,  it  is  yet  equally  certain,  that  the  doctrine  in 
question  attains  this  object  only  where  thought  does  not  exercise  much 
sway,  and  we  yield  to  the  pressure  of  dark,  unconscious  feelings.  It 
is  forgotten  that  when  God  makes  man  the  mere  mechanical  instru- 
ment of  his  activity — when  there  occurs  in  man  a  violent  oblitera- 
tion (so  revolting  to  all  rational,  and  still  more  to  all  Christian  minds) 


*  Solid,  declar.  1.  c.  i  9*2.  **  Insuper  etiam  aMeront,  quod  nature  oorrupta  ez  iS 
Tirilnis  sDis  coram  Deo  nihil,  niai  peccare,  poMt.*' 

t  Solid,  declar.  ii.  de  lib.  arb.  {  14,  p.  6X2.  *•  Docent,  ut  ex  ingenio  et  natori  maik 
totus  ait  mains.*' 

t  Melancthon  loci  p.  19.  '  **Scriptara  non  yocat  hoc  originale,  illnd  actnale, 
peccatnm :  est  enim  et  originale  peccatum  plane  actualis  quedam  praya  cnpiditaa," 
etc.  Luther,  Works,  Wittenbci^,  Part  ii.  1551.  p.  335.  **  And  original  nn  may  be 
called  the  arch-sin  or  chief  sin,  becaute  it  is  not  a  sin  which  is  committed  like  any 
other,  bat  it  is  the  only  sin,  the  one  which  commits  and  incites  to  other  sins,  fnm 
which  all  other  sins  are  derived,  and  are  nought  else  than  the  mtre  fhiits  of  tUs 
hereditary*  or  arch-sin.**  This  writing  was  from  the  pen  of  Justus  Menius,  but  ths 
preface  was  composed  by  Luther.  In  the  work  entitled  *'  Fundamental  Doctrines  of 
Dogmatic  Divinity,**  by  Dr.  Marheineke,  the  present  profesior  of  theology  at  Berlin, 
second  edition,  ^  SbT,  p.  158,  w«  find  quite  tiM  same  prineiple  laid  down,  at  leail 
quite  the  §ame  form  of  speech.  It  is  as  great  an  error  to  identify  the  sin  of  nature 
with  the  sin  of  person,  as  to  separate  the  latter  fnm  the  former.  There  is  hers  the 
BMBe  Tiee,  as  in  the  rede  antagonim  of  Nominalism  and  Realism. 


*  In  the  German  original,  sin  is  called  erA-sun^,  hereditary  sin.    The  play  ef 
wofds  m  the  ofifinal  of  the  abore  pesnge  cannot  be  lendered  in  English. — TVsns. 
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of  a  natural  spiritual  faculty,  and  indeed  the  moral  and  religious 
faculty, — (the  prerogative  which  solely  and  truly  distinguishes  him 
from  the  brute) — sin  then,  from  Adam  to  Christ,  must  be  a  thing  un- 
known, and  all  moral  must  be  transformed  into  physical  evil.  How 
should  man  sin,  when  he  has  not  even  the  faintest  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  hts  own  destination  ;  when  he  has  not  the  faculty  to  wilt  what 
is  holy  ;  when  he  is  even  devoid  of  freedom  ?  He  may  rave, — he  may 
be  furious, — he  may  destroy ;  but  his  mode  of  acting  cannot  be  con- 
sidered other  than  that  of  a  savage  beast. 

The  second  consideration,  which  presses  itself  upon  our  attention,  is 
this :  that  Luther's  exaggeration,  so  soon  as  it  was  recognized  as  un- 
tenable by  his  disciples,  necessarily  led  the  way  to  another  doctrinal 
excess.  From  the  one  extreme  opinion,  that  through  Adam's  fall  all 
germs  of  good  were  utterly,  even  to  the  last  vestige,  eradicated  from 
the  whole  human  race,  men  passed  to  the  other  extreme,  that  even 
now,  man  in  every  respect  is  as  well  conditioned,  and  the  universe 
wears  as  good  an  aspect  for  him,  as  for  the  paradisaic  man.  As  soon 
as  the  dam  of  vigorous  but  unenlightened  feelings  was  broken  through, 
nothing  could  prevent  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  fall  being  swept  away : 
for  this  in  fact  was  the  offspring  of  the  most  confused  feelings,  and  in 
its  construction  no  scope  had  been  conceded  to  the  influence  of  the 
higher  intellectual  faculties. 

Thirdly.  When,  in  the  times  of  the  primitive  Church,  the  heathens 
so  often  put  the  question.  Wherefore  did  God  send  the  Redeemer  only 
after  thousands  of  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  the  fall,  and  deny  him 
to  so  many  generations  ?  the  holy  fathers  (as,  for  instance,  the  author 
of  the  epistle  to  Diognetus  and  Saint  Irenseus)  were  wont,  viewing  the 
subject  from  the  pedagogic  point  of  view,  to  make  the  following  reply : 
The  Almighty,  by  a  long  and  severe  experience,  wished  to  teach  the 
human  race  what,  when  abandoned  to  itself,  it  was  capable  of.  He 
designed  to  bring  it  thus  to  self-knowledge,  to  consciousness  of  its  sin- 
fulness and  guilt,  to  a  lively  feeling  of  its  disorders,  and  to  a  sense  of 
humiliation  before  Him,  in  order  to  awaken  within  it  a  more  intense 
desire  after  supernal  aid,  and  to  cause  that  aid  to  be  received  with  a 
clearer  insight  as  to  its  absolute  necessity  for  redemption.  The  theo- 
logians of  the  Middle  Ages,  also,  frequently  gave  the  same  reply.* 


*  Bonav.  Brevilog.  p.  iy.  c.  4.  Opp.  ed.  Logd.  1668,  p.  37.  **  Ratio  autem  ad 
iiitelligentiam  horum  hec  est :  quia  iocamatio  est  opus  primi  principii  reparantis 
jozta  quod  decet  et  convcnit  secundam  libertatem  arbitrii,  secundum  sublimitatem 
remedii,  et  secundum  integrritatem  univerai :  nam  sapientissimus  artifex  in  a^ndo 
omnia  hno  attendit.    Quoniam  ergo  libertas  arbitrii  hoc  requirit,  ut  ad  nihil  tradatur 
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But  what  reply  could  the  Lutheran  divines  make  ?  That  man,  with- 
out the  faculty  of  knowledge  and  of  will  for  divine  things,  must  remain 
&r  from  God  and  his  kingdom,  is  very  conceivable ;  it  is  as  evident  as 
that  a  man,  having  no  feet,  cannot  walk.  But  to  what  end  is  this  act 
of  Tidence,  that  obliterated  from  the  soul  of  man  all  religious  aptitude 
— ^the  very  image  of  the  Creator  ?  Who  would,  in  such  case,  venture 
on  a  Theodicea  ?  who,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  would  be  bold 
enough  to  justify  Providence  in  the  drama  of  the  world's  history  ? 

The  Formulary  of  Concord  attempts,  moreover,  to  extract  from  its 
theory  some  grain  of  solace.  It  observes,  that,  if  the  Christian  can 
discover  in  himself  only  a  little  spark  of  desire  after  eternal  life,  he  may, 
by  this  feeling,  convince  himself,  that  God  has  commenced  His  opera- 
tions within  him ;  and  he  may  joyfully  look  forward  to  the  momenti 
when  He  will  consummate  the  work  begun.* 

From  the  opinion,  that  in  fallen  man  all  the  higher  spiritual  facul- 
ties are  utterly  destroyed,  it  follows  of  course,  that  not  the  faintest  or 
remotest  longing  after  God  could  spring  up  in  his  bosom  :  but  if  such 
a  desire  exist  in  the  Christian,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the 
above-named  symbolical  writing,  such  a  desire  is  the  surest  proof  that 
the  work  of  regeneration  is  begun.  But  from  the  belief,  that  in  man, 
after  his  fall,  there  still  survives  the  religious  aptitude,  and  that  there- 
fore the  possibility  of  higher  aspirations  yet  remains,  no  such  consola- 
tion, according  to  these  authors,  can  possibly  flow  I  A  dangerous  self- 
delusion  !  for  that  even  in  the  breast  of  the  heathens  such  a  divine 


invita,  no  debuit  Dens  genus  human  um  reparare,  ut  lalutem  inveniret,  qui  vellet 
qnereie  lalvatoreni ;  qui  vero  nollet  qusrcre  ■alvatorem,  nee  salutem  per  eonseqaens 
inveniret.  Nullus  autem  querit  medicum,  nisi  recognoecat  morbum :  nullus  qu»rH 
aiQtitorem,  dim  reoognoacat  le  impotentem.  Quia  igitur  homo  in  principio  sui  lapatw 
adhuc  fopeibiebat  de  icientia  et  virtute ;  ideo  pnemisit  Deua  teropus  legis  nature,  m 
quo  convmceretur  de  ignorantil.  Et  post  cognitA  ignorantil.  sod  per  manente 
■uperbi  de  virtute,  qok  dicebant,  non  decst  qui  faciat,  sed  decst  qui  jubcat,  addidit 
legem  preceptis  moralibus  erudientem,  ceremonialibus  aggravantem :  ut  habita 
■eientia  et  eognitlL  impotentil,  eonfugeret  homo  ad  divinum  miserieordiam  et  gratiam 
postulandam,  que  data  est  nobis  in  adventa  Christi:  ided  post  legem  nature  et 
scripture  sabsequi  debuit  incamatio  Verbi."  We  see  how  this  whole  theoiy,  to  which 
8t  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians  has  fumithed  the  first  materials,  is  based  on 
Freedom.  Compare  Alex.  Halens.  sum.  theolog.  p.  111.  Q.  L.  V.,  art  u.  Ed.  Yen. 
1575,  p.  5{3l.  b.    Also  Hugh  St.  Victor,  and  others. 

*  Solid,  declar.  ii.  $  11.  p.  631.  "  Deus  est,  qui  operatur  in  nobis  velle  et  perfieere 
pro  booA  voluntate ;  que  Scripture  dulcissima  sententia  omnibus  piis  mentibus,  que 
scintillulam  aliquam  et  desiderium  gratis  divine  et  vite  eteme  in  cordibus  suis 
sentiunt,  eximiam  consolationem  oficrt.  Certi  enim  sunt,  quod  Deus  ipse  initium  ii  ni 
vere  pietatis  tanquam  flammulam  in  cordibus  iptorum  accenderit,'*  etc. 
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spark  beyond  a  doubt  still  glowed,  is  evident,  from  a  contemplation  of 
their  history,  on  which  we  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few 
remarks. 

i  m.  C6n«dcrations  on  Heatheninn,  in  reference  to  the  doctrineB  contioyericd 
between  the  two  Churches. 

We  said  above*  that  a  very  different  representation  would  be  formed 
of  the  entire  history  of  mankind,  according  as  we  contemplated  it  from 
the  Catholic,  or  the  orthodox  Lutheran,  point  of  view.  We  are  now 
enabled  to  make  good  this  assertion  ;  but  before  entering  on  the  proof, 
we  wish  to  premise  a  few  remarks,  for  which  we  beg  to  claim  the  indul- 
gence of  the  reader,  as  he  will  meet  with  statements  in  part  previously 
advanced. 

Nothing  more  distressing  for  the  Church  could  possibly  occur,  than 
to  see  herself  called  upon  to  set  a  limit  to  the  idea  of  the  ma^itude  of 
original  sin.  For  it  becometh  the  Christian  .to  give  himself  up  with  all 
bis  soul  to  an  infinite  grief  at  that  alienation  from  God,  and  at  that 
misery,  wherein  fallen  humanity  is  sunk ;  and  it  is  irksome,  amid  feel- 
ings of  sorrow,  which  are  boundless  in  themselves,  to  be  obliged  to  think 
of  a  limitation  to  an  error,  that  rushes  with  violence  from  an  extraneous 
source.  It  is,  however,  consoling  for  the  Church  that  this  limitation 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  uphold  the  notion  of  moral  evil,  and  thereby 
to  impart  to  the  sense  of  pain  and  sorrow  a  true  and  a  solid  basis, 
which,  as  has  been  stated  above,  is  wanting  in  the  system  of  her  adver- 
saries. It  is  only  so  long  as  an  irregular  excitement  of  the  feelings  and 
the  imagination  endures,  that  it  can  furnish  any  nurture  to  this  sense  of 
pain.  But  so  soon  as  this  ebullition  of  sentiment  subsides,  and  calm, 
sober  reflection  awakes,  the  utter  groundlessness  of  such  feelings  is  dis- 
covered, and  then  they  totally  vanish,  along  with  their  empty  motives* 
What  man  can  grieve,  on  perceiving  that  his  existence  is  not  conse- 
crated to  God,  so  soon  as  he  seriously  reflects  on  the  import  of  those 
words,  that  God  had  deprived  him  of  all  power  for  so  doing  7  To  re- 
cognize the  evil  in  its  true  and  entire  magnitude,  it  should  not  be  repre- 
sented in  such  exaggerated  colours,  as  we  find  it  in  the  public  formula- 
ries of  the  Lutheran  faith.  Hence,  if  in  the  following  pages  we  lay 
before  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  religious  and  ethical  life  of  the  hea* 
then  nations, — a  sketch  hitherto  rarely  or  never  completed  from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view, — we  trust  no  one  will  imagine  we  are  insensible 
to  the  enormity  of  that  hereditary  evil  which  afflicts  our  race,  and 
thereby  to  the  fulness  of  the  blessings  conferred  by  the  Redeemer.  It 
fir  precisely  in  order  to  give  a  firm  basis  to  our  feelings  of  thankfulness 
to  Him,  that  we  bring  out  the  brighter  side  of  the  heathen  world  ;  and 


r^ 
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we  can  only  regret  to  be  obliged  to  give  no  more  than  a  very  imperfect 
account  of  the  subject. 

The  extensive  researches  of  our  age  in  the  ancient  world*  and  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  New  Continent,  have  brilliantly  corroborated  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  respecting  fallen  man.  No  people  has 
been  found  without  a  belief  in  God,  and  without  sacrifices,*  whereby  it 
rendered  its  homage  to  the  Deity.  Nowhere  are  the  religious  ideas 
found  pure^ — nay,  everywhere  they  are  polluted  with  great  errors  ;  yet 
in  superstition  faith  lies  concealed  ;  and  this  is  the  good  element  in  the 
former.  Even  in  the  grossest  Fetish- worship,  the  aspiration  of  the 
human  soul  towards  God  is  not  to  be  denied  ; — ^it  proves,  that  fallen  maOf 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  Lutheran  formularies,  is  still  in  possession 
of  tfirihud  powers. 

Melancthon  appears  to  have  had  a  perception  of  the  weight,  which 
this  fact  throws  into  the  Catholic  scale,  for  the  endeavours  to  restore  the 
equipoiae,  by  observing,  that  these  remnants  of  faith  arc  to  be  ascribed 
to  primitive  traditions.*  Without  these  traditions,  doubtless  (and  this 
was  ever  the  CathoUc  view,)  faith  would  have  been  lost ;  but  had  they 
not  likewise  found  in  the  breast  of  man  a  point  of  contact  and  a  hold, 
they  could  not  possibly  have  been  preserved.  As  things  merely  extra- 
neous to  man,  they  must  have  soon  been  enfirely  forgotten,  and  have 
perished* 

llie  union  of  men  in  social  life,  and  the  formation  of  states,  were 
certainly  not  possible  without  religion  ;  and  this  truth  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact,  that  nations  had  their  divinities,  to  whose  protection  they  com- 
mitted their  commonwealth,  to  whom  they  erected  temples,  and  sent  up 
their  supplications.  The  nations  manifested  thereby  a  sense  of  their 
dependence  on  a  higher  power,  which,  although  it  received  no  worthy 
adoration,  yet  really  guided  and  protected  the  suppliants.  This  inde- 
structible propensity  in  man  to  unite  and  to  associate  with  his  fellows, 
is  at  bottom  eminently  religious,  and  is  an  indelible  proof  of  surviving 
faculties  of  a  higher  kind.  The  man  all  evil  (tottis  malvs)  would  haT6 
felt  no  social  inclinations,  and  he  and  his  fellows  must  have  annihilated 


*  Melancth.  loci,  theol.  p.  67.  **  Ita  nt  mihi  pcane  fibeat  vocaro  legem  natone  noa 
aliquod  eon^nitum  judicium  tea  iniitum  et  inaciilptum  natnri  mentibus  hominmiit 
Md  legea  aeeepUa  4  patribos  et  qoan  per  manus  traditas  rabinde  poaieritati.  Ut  da 
•  oreatioQeienmi,  de  oolendo  Deo  docuit  poateroa  Adam :  mc  CaiDUB  docuit.  ne  fra^ 
tiem  occideret.*'  The  Solida  Deelaratio  aaeeru  still  more  ({  ix.  p.  630 ;)  but  in  peiw 
feet  contradiction  with  itaelf.  It  nya,  that  human  reason  retains  a  little  spark  of  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  God  (**  notitia}  illiusscintillttUm,  quod  sit  Deus;**)  but  how 
isthiapoHiUa  without  a  spark  of  spnitual  powers  (•*  aointillub  i|^tnalittm  virium"?) 
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each  other  in  the  sava^i^e  conflict,  had,  even  under  such  circumstances, 
a  plurality  of  men  by  possibility  come  into  existence.  When  Calvin 
imagined  these  societies, — these  types  of  the  future.  Church, — to  have 
been  formed  without  religion,  and  without  faith,  and  to  have  sprung  up 
solely  out  of  the  exercise  of  man's  lower  faculties,  he  proved  himself  ut- 
terly unacquainted  with  their  nature.^ 

This  is  especially  exemplified  in  China, — ^that  empire  of  the  Medium, 
— ^which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  its  primitive  constitution,  was  des- 
lined  to  be  a  real  theocracy.  The  emperor  was  to  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  God,  and  be  His  organ  in  respect  to  the  people,  who  formed  the 
family  of  the  prince.  All  evils  and  calamities,  which  afflict  the  citizens 
of  this  paternal  empire,  are,  according  to  this  principle,  considered  as 
divinely  inflicted  chastisements  for  disobedience  to  the  invisible  ruler ; 
and  moral  improvement,  and  recurrence  to  pious  ancestral  simplicity, 
are  looked  upon  as  the  condition  for  the  renewal  of  the  country's  pros- 
perity. Who  could  suppose  the  spiritual  powers  of  man  to  be  oblitera- 
ted here,  where  the  religious  view  of  all  existence  is  so  consummate, 
and  is  interwoven  with  the  inmost  vitals  of  the  constitution  and  admi- 
nistration of  the  state  ?  Who  has  ever  read  any  fragments  of  the 
writings  of  the  Chinese  sages,  without  admiring  the  earnest  view  of 
life,  the  excellent  ethical  precepts,  and  the  often  profound  wisdom 
which  they  frequently  exhibit  ?  Doubtless,  Melancthon  would  have 
passed  on  the  virtues  of  Lao-tseu,  Confucius,  and  Mang«tseu,  the  same 
sentence  he  pronounced  on  the  fortitude  of  Socrates,  the  continence  of 
Xenocrates,  and  the  temperance  of  Zeno, — to  wit,  that  only  selfish 
motives  were  at  the  bottom  of  these  qualities,  and  that  hence  they 
should  be  accounted  vices.f  We  undoubtedly  are  not  disposed  to  re- 
vere these  Chinese  or  Greek  sages,  as  pure  patterns  of  virtue,  who,  as 
far  as  they  rested  on  themselves,  could  stand  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  God,  or  to  assert  that  all  their  endeavours  flowed  from  a  source  ac- 
ceptable to  God.  But  the  question  is  not,  whether  any  one,  who 
neither  knows  Christ,  nor  is  penetrated  by  his  light,  nor  strengthened 
by  his  divine  grace,  be  in  and  by  himself  pure  and  just  in  the  eyes  of 
God ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  fallen  man  be  entirely  corrupted, 
whether  all  which  ho  does  and  thinks  be  sin4  ftocl  be  damnable,^ 

*  Calvin.  Initit  lib.  it  c.  9,  i  13,  p.  87. 

t  Melftncth.  k>c.  theolog.  p.  33.  **  Eito  f^ierit  qoaBdam  in  Soermte  eonstantia,  in 
Xfloocrate  castitaa,  in  Zenone  temperantia  .  .  .  non  debent  pro  veria  viitutibus,  aed 
pfoyitiiahaberi.** 

I  Melancth.  1.  e.  **  Negant  tamen  (Pela|riani)  earn  ean  rim  peceati  originalia,  at 
Mmta  hominom  opera,  omnes  hominum  eonaint  nnt  peccata.** 

i  Calvin.  Inatit  lib.  iu  c.  3,  fol.  93.  The  title  of  the  chapter  nina  even  to  the 
«flEbet:  **  Ez  caaufi^  bominis  natnr^  nihil  niai  damnahiU  prodire.** 
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whether  he  hare  lost  all  moral  and  religious  qualities,  whether  those 
virtues  ought  to  be  considered  as  things  merely  extraneous,  and  in  no 
more  intimate  relation  to  man,  than  wealth  and  corporeal  beauty.* 
This  we  deny,  and  deny  at  the  risk  (not  indeed  yery  great  in  our  times,) 
of  this  being  imputed  to  us  as  a  crime,  and  of  our  being  held  up  as  bad 
theologians,  in  the  same  way  as  Philip  and  Melancthon  reproached  our 
noble  ancestors  for  having  introduced  into  the  schools  philosophic  stu- 
dies, and  recommended  the  reading  of  Plato  and  Aristotle«  the  former 
full  of  presumption  which  he  easily  communicates  to  his  admirers,  and 
the  latter,  in  foct,  teaching  only  the  art  of  contention.f  That  those 
venerable  men  were  yet  capable  of  better  conceptions  and  higher  moral 
exertions,  the  Catholic  deems  a  proof  of  the  surviving  faculties  for  good 
In  the  human  breast.  That  those  conceptions  were  not  pure,  and  those 
exertions  not  perfect,  nay,  very  imperfect,  and  for  the  most  part  posi- 
tively evil,  he  holds  to  be  a  necessary  consequence. of  the  fall. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  Chinese  to  the  Hindoos.  The  feeling  of 
estrangement  from  God,  and  of  the  deep  degradation  of  humanity,  was 
so  intense  among  the  latter,  that  they  conceived  the  infantine  (and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  intellectual  modes  of  conception 
in  the  youthful  world,  which  in  order  to  preserve  the  pure,  eternal  idea 
of  man  in  God,  ever  imparted  to  it  a  concrete  reality  in  time,)  they 
conceived  the  no  less  infantine  and  amiable«  than  earnest,  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  of  spirits,  who  on  account  of  their  sins  had  been  by 
God  cast  out  on  the  earth.  Hence,  they  looked  on  all  human  existence 
as  a  period  graciously  vouchsafed  by  God  for  purification  and  purga- 
tion, as  this  is  so  clearly  and  vividly  expressed  in  the  well-known  frag- 
ment of  Holwell,  and  is  generally  believed  not  only  in  Hindostan,  but  in 
Thibet,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Birmese,  by  the  Siamese,  d^c.  This  idea 
is  also  stamped  on  the  civil  life  of  the  Hindoos,  and  is  particularly  per- 
ceptible in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  castes. 

Who  can  possibly,  we  ask,  be  so  painfully  alive  to  this  alienation 
from  God,  without  retaining  in  his  bosom  something  kindred  to  divinity, 
— the  image  of  the  God-head  ?     Were  the  means,  employed  to  attain 


*  Melancth.  1.  c.  **  Eflfiradit  autcm  bujusmodi  virtutum  umbras  Deis  in  gentes, 
ia  impkw  qnosris  non  aliter  atquc  formam,  opes,  et  nmilia  dona  largitur.'*  Tbus  in 
a  manner  purely  mechanical,  m>  that  no  higher  epiritual  actiyitj  waa  to  be  found. 
Moreorer,  rach  a  view  is  doubtlcM  conustcnt,  when  man  no  longer  posBeaacB  q>iritual 
faculties  for  the  exercise  of  virtue. 

t  **  Piieudotheologi  nostri  falsi  ceco  nature  judicio  commendarunt  nobis  pbiloao- 
phica  studia.  Quantum  in  Platone  tumoris  est  et  fastfts  ?  Neque  facile  fieri  mihi 
poMo  Tidetor,  qnin  ab  illA  FlatonicA  ambttione,  eootrahat  aliquid  Titii,**  etc. 
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to  the  reunion  with  the  Deity,  mistaken,  they  were  so,  .only  because  no 
other  name  is  given  to  us,  whereby  we  can  be  just  before  God,  save  that 
of  Christ  Jesus  alone.  But  in  these  oft  convulsive,  these  most  tragic 
efforts  to  be  united  again  to  God,  lies  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  the 
desire  after  eternal  life  never  obliterated  from  the  breast  of  man.  Who 
can  look  at  the  temples  of  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  and  deny  the  Hin- 
doos the  capability  of  religious  feeling  ?  Who  has  ever  reflected  on 
their  doctrine  of  the  present  period  of  humanity ,--^the  Cali-yuga,  in  its 
relation  to  anterior  ages,  and  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  deep  sense 
of  the  ever-growing  degeneracy  of  mankind,  which  this  people  hereby 
evinces  ?  Who  has  ever  examined  their  doctrines  on  the  divine  incar- 
nations, and  can  fail  to  recognize  in  them  the  remote  desire  at  least  for 
a  divine  deliverance  from  the  fall  ? — a  desire,  indeed,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  all  antiquity.  If  the  earlier  Indian  theism  often  degenerated 
into  pantheism,  we  must  seek  the  cause  of  this  in  the  finite  reason  of 
man,  more  and  more  debilitated  by  the  progress  of  sinfulness.  But  that 
DO  atheism, — no  consummate  impiety, — was  openly  avowed,  we  must 
ascribe  to  that  indelible  image  of  God  stamped  on  the  human  soul. 

What  would  a  Luther  and  Melancthon,  a  Museeus  and  Wigand,  a 
Flacius  and  Hesshuss,  have  replied  to  any  one,  who  had  pointed  to  them 
the  doctrine  of  the  Parsi,  who  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  monstrosity  of  evil,  that  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  its  ex- 
istence in  the  good  creation,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  some  self- 
existent  wicked  principle,  who  eternally  counteracted  the  good  one? 
Doth  not  a  tenderer  religious  feeling  lie  here  concealed,  than  in  the 
above-stated  opinion  of  Melancthon,  Calvin,  and  Beza,that  the  good,  holy 
God  Himself  instigates  to  evil,  and  needs  the  same  for  the  execution  of 
His  designs  ?  If  the  Parsi  confounded  moral  and  physical  evil, — if 
they  did  not  at  least  duly  separate  them, — this  by  no  means  justifies  an 
objection  against  the  judgment  we  have  pronounced  ;  for  we  would 
have  only  invited  the  Reformers  to  reflect,  whether  their  doctrine  were 
better  than  that  of  the  Parsi,  who  were  so  very  differently  circum- 
stanced (for  they  were  ignorant  of  the  Christian  doctrine,)  while  the 
Reformers  contended  against  the  truth,  which  shone  beside  them  in  all 
its  lustre. 

In  the  whole  ancient  world  we  discern  a  seeking  after  truth.  Let 
us  but  consider  what  that  signifies !  If  none  by  their  own  faculties 
were  enabled  to  discover  it, — for  to  every  creature  must  it  be  com- 
municated,— still  it  was  the  object  of  desire.  The  man  all  evil, — the 
man  who  hath  been  despoiled  of  all  spiritual  powers, — in  whom  the 
likeness  of  God  hath  been  utterly  eflaced, — strives  not  after  truth, 
and  cannot  so  strive.     Undoubtedly,  truth  was  but  too  frequently  sought 
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for  in  the  world  of  creatures  ;  and  it  was  only  rarely  that  man  coold 
persuade  himself  to  raise  a  look  of  joy  upwards  to  heaven.  But  if  we 
discover  one  such  example  only,  it  can  then  be  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt,  that  man  could  do  so,  when  he  wished, — and  the  freedom,  even 
of  the  fallen  creature,  is  then  fully  established. 

History  makes  us  acquainted  with  endless  gradations  of  moral  cha* 
racter,  and  religious  forms.  From  the  most  hideous  depravity,  up  to 
an  affecting  piety,  we  find  living  examples  in  countless  grades ;  and  in 
all  these  do  wo  find  no  evidence  of  moral  freedom,  but  merely  of  an 
outward  and  civil  liberty.  Why  was  one  individual,  in  exactly  the 
same  relations,  other  than  his  fellow  man,  in  a  moral  and  religious  point 
of  view  ?  In  truth,  if  everything  be  unconditionally  referred  to  God,— 
everything  considered  as  His  deed,  and  evil,  as  well  as  good,  ascribed 
to  Him^  as  the  primary  cause, — then  assuredly  we  shall  find  no  evi- 
dence of  the  truth,  that  man,  even  in  his  fall,  has  retained  his  freedom, 
and  18  endowed  with  moral  and  religious  faculties,  the  use  whereof  is 
left  to  hin^self :  then  we  must  cease  to  speak  of  good  and  of  evil,  and 
must  class  the  opinion  of  an  all  holy  God,  and  of  man's  moral  capabili* 
ties,  among  the  dreams  of  fancy. 

History,  accordingly,  confirms  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
and  incontrovertibly  demonstrates,  that  deep  as  his  fall  might  have 
been,  man  lost  not  his  freedom,  nor  was  despoiled  of  the  image  of  God ; 
that  not  all  which  he  thought  and  did,  was  necessarily  sinful  and 
damnable ;  and  that  ho  possessed  something  more  than  the  ^^  mere 
liberty  to  sin,*'— -as  the  Lutheran  symbolical  books  assure  us.  More* 
over,  it  is  by  no  means  astonishing,  when  we  consider  the  extravagance 
of  the  view,  as  to  the  world  before  Christ,  expressed  in  the  Lutheran 
formularies,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  it  should  have  been  opposed  by 
another  opinion  equally  extravagant, — an  opinion  which  regards  the 
profoundest  doctHnes  of  the  Gospel  as  mere  heir-looms  of  heathenism : 
or  even,  in  the  mildest  view,  holds  Christianity  to  be  a  natural  result  of 
the  progress  of  our  species,  and  consequently  reveres  paganism,  inde- 
pendently of  man's  fall,  as  a  stage,  necessary  in  itself  ^  of  human  civiK- 
zation. 

f  Yiii. — Doctrine  of  the  Cmlviniftt  on  original  nn. 

In  their  account  of  original  sin  and  it?  consequences,  the  CalvioHts 
did  not  proceed  to  near  such  lengths  as  the  Lutherans.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  asserted  in  more  than  one  respect,  that  the  Reformed  system 
of  doctrine,  as  invented  or  arranged  by  Calvin,  derived  on  many  points 
undeniable  advantages  from  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  the  earlier  Re. 
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formers.  Hence  the  more  learned  and  scientific  Calvin  shows  himself 
here  and  there  more  equitable  towards  the  Catholics,  presents  their 
doctrine  at  tiroes  in  a  form  not  quite  so  disfigured  as  his  predecessors* 
and  on  the  whole  proceeds  with  far  more  calmness  and  circumspection 
than  Luther.  Thus  it  happened,  that,  in  the  same  way  as  Zwingle's 
cold  and  inane  theory  on  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  was  by  Calvin 
brought  much  nearer  to  the  true  Christian  standard,  so,  in  the  doctrine 
which  now  engages  our  attention,  only  a  slight  removal  from  the  truth 
is  perceptible.  But  this  retrogade  movement,  when  it  occurred, — for 
it  did  not  often  take  place, — was  almost  always  brought  about  at  the 
cost  of  clearness  and  distinctness  of  ideas ;  and  if  the  mitigation  of  a 
too  great  severity  aflTord  pleasure,  the  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  of 
notions  that  is  substituted,  is  but  the  more  perplexing. 

Even  Calvin  expresses  himself  in  various  ways  respecting  original 
an  and  it»  consequences.  In  some  places  he  says,  the  image  of  God 
has  been  utterly  efiaced  from  the  soul  of  man.*  In  other  passages  he 
expresses  the  same  thing  to  the  following  effect.  ^  Map,"  says  he, 
**  has  been  so  banished  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  all  in  him  which 
bears  reference  to  the  blessed  life  of  the  soul,  is  extinct  ;f  and  he 
asserts,  that  man  has  received  again  organs  for  the  divine  kingdom  only, 
by  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus. ^ 

These  assertions  are,  however,  oppossed  by  other  passages,  in  which 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  divine  image  stamped  on  the  human  sottl,  has 
never  been  totally  destroyed  and  obliterated,  but  only  fearfully  dis- 
figured, mutilated,  and  deformed.^ 

The  same  indistinctness,  the  same  vacillation  is  apparent,  when 
Calvin  investigates  in  detail  the  faculties  yet  belonging  to  the  sinful 
and  unregenerated  man :  or  when  he  subjects  to  a  most  comprehensive 
examination  the  principle  of  freedom,  which,  according  to  the  Catholic 
dogma,  survives  even  in  fallen  man.     He  observes,  tiiat  reason  (ro/to, 


*  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  2,  n.  12.  **  Dcnique  ncut  primi  hominii  defcctiane 
deleri  pottiit  cz  ejus  mente  et  animd  ima^o  Dei/*  etc. 

t  Calv.n.  Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  §  12,  p.  86.  **  Undo  sequitur,  ita  exularc  k  regno 
Dei,  ut  quipcumque  ad  beatam  animcD  vitam  spcctant,  in  co  extincta  sinU*' 

I  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  29.  $  2,  p.  355.  **  Ac  ne  glorictur,  quod  vocanti  et 
ultro  80  offerenti  saltern  respondent,  nullus  ad  audicndum  esie  aures,  nulloa  ad 
videndom  oculos  affirmat  Dcus,  nisi  quoe  ipse  fccerit.** 

(  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  i.  c.  15,  §  4,  p.  57.  "  Etsi  dcmus  non  prorsus  exinanitam  ac 
deletam  in  co  fuissc  Dei  imaginem,  sic  tamen  corrupta  fuit,  ut,  quidquid  superest, 
horrcnda  sit  dcformitas.  Ergo  quum  Dei  imago  sit  integra  natune  humanse  prsstan- 
tia,  que  rcfulsit  in  Adam  ante  defectionem,  postea  sic  vitiata  ac  prope  deleta  ett,  ut 
nfliil  ex  niin&,  nui  confusum,  mutilum,  labeque  infcctum  tupenit,*'  etc. 
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Mfe2Zrcfi»),  and  the  will  (voluntas,)  could  not  be  eradicated  from  man,  for 
these  faculties  formed  the  characteristic  distinction  hetween  man  and 
the  brute.*  In  the  circle  of  social  institutions,  of  the  liberal  and  me- 
chanical arts,  of  logic,  dialectics,  and  mathematics,  he  accords  to  reason 
(he  had  better  said  understanding)  the  most  glorious  scope,  even  among 
«the  heathens ;  and  takes  occasion  to  indulge  in  a  bitter  sally  against 
that  contempt  of  philosophy,  so  prevalent  among  the  Protestants  of  hjb 
day.'f'  But  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  religious  and  moral  fiienl- 
ties  of  man,  then  the  most  singular  indistinctness  appears.  As  regards 
the  knowledge  of  God,  he  by  no  means  calls  in  question,  that  some 
truths  were  found  scattered  even  among  the  nations  unfavoured  with  a 
special  divine  revelation  ;  and  he  seems,  on  that  account,  not  to  approre 
the  opinion  of  a  total  destruction  of  the  spiritual  powers.;^  But,  then, 
he  destroys  the  hope  which  this  concession  offers,  by  adding,  that  the 
Almighty  had  granted  such  glimpses  in  the  depth  of  night,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  condemn,  out  of  their  own  mouth,  the  men  whom  they  had 
been  imparted  to,  or  rather  forced  on  ;  for  then  they  could  not  excuse 
themselves  as  having  been  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  Lord.§ 

Accordingly,  he  appears  again  indisposed  to  regard  those  traces  of 
the  true  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  result  and  property  of  higher  human 
faculties  co-operating  with  God.  Nay,  he  seems  to  look  upon  them  as 
the  consequence  of  some  strange  and  marvellous  influence  of  the  Deity 
upon  certain  men,  for  certain  purposes  ;  and  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able,  as  he  elsewhere  deduces  the  anxiety  for  a  good  reputation  from 
the  feeling  of  shame,  and  this  again  from  the  innate  sense  of  justice 
and  virtue,  wherein  the  germ  of  religion  is  already  involvedd  Thus 
we  see  throughout,  a  sound,  excellent  mind,  struggling  for  the  victory 
with  disordered  feelings,  but,  after  a  short  vigorous  onset  for  the  mas- 
tery, compelled  to  succumb. 

Nearly  in  the  same  way  he  treats  the  moral  phenomena  of  the  ancient 


•  Calyin.  InsUt.  Kb.  u.  e.  9,  ^  ».  p  S6. 

t  L.  e.  4  15,  fol.  88.  **  Fudoat  nofl  tante  ingratitudinit,  in  qaam  non  incidenml 
ethnici  poeUe,  qoi  et  plulowphuun,  et  legea,  et  bonas  ooums  artea  Deomm  inventa 
can  oonfcaai  aBnt.** 

t  L.  e  {  19,  fol.  86.  **  Hoe  aenaa  dicit  Joannea,  lacem  adhuc  tenebria  lacere,  aed 
m  tmebrn  non  eomprahendi :  quibna  Terbia  atrumqiM  olare  ezprimitur,  in  penrenA  «| 
degenere  hominia  naturft  micare  adhuc  acintillaa,  qua  oatendant,  rationale  eaae  animal 
^  a  limtia  diflete." 

(  L.  cit.  ^  18,  fol.  89.  **  PrBbuitquidem  iUia  Deua  ejdgaam  diTinitatiaane  guatum. 
He  ignofantiam  impietati  obtenderent :  et  eoa  interdom  ad  dioenda  nonnnlla  impolit, 
qoonnn  oonfeamme  if 

I  L.«ti.Ub.L«.16,n.a 

11 
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world.  The  Catholics  were  wont  at  times  to  refer  to  men,  like  Camif'^ 
liu,  and  from  their  lives  to  demonstrate  the  moral  freedom  enjoyed  even 
by  the  heathens,  and  the  remnants  of  good  to  be  found  among  them. 
They  defended,  moreover,  the  proposition,  that  God's  special  grace, 
communicated  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  working  retrospectively, 
and  confirming  the  better  surviving  sentiments  in  the  human  breast^ 
is  undeniably  ta  be  traced  in  many  phenomena.* 

What  course  does  Calvin  now  pursue  to  explain  such  phenomena  T 
He  observes,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  let  ourselves  be  deceived  by  the 
same,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  corruption,  and  he  does  not  precisely 
deny  the  finer  traces  of  a  moral  spirit.  But,  he  says,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  the  Divine  grace  here  and  there  works  as  an  impediment,  not 
by  its  aid  to  strengthen  and  purify  the  interior  of  roan,  but  mechanically 
to  prevent  the  otherwise  infallible  outbreaks  of  evil.f 

The  conduct  of  the  good  Camillus  he  accordingly  explains  by  the 
assumption,  that  it  might  have  been  purely  exterior  and  hypocritical, 
or  the  result  of  the  abovc*mcntioned  grace  mechanically  repressing  evil 
in  his  breast,  but  in  no  wise  rendering  him  better  than  his  fellows.^ 
By  such  more  than  mechanical  attempts  at  explanation,  Calvin  shows 
beyond  doubt,  that  when  he  speaks  of  reason  and  the  will  as  undcstroyed 
and  indestructible  faculties  of  the  soul,  dbtinguishing  man  from  the 
brute,  he  is  far  from  thinking  that  man  has  preserved  out  of  bis  un« 
happy  catastrophe  any  moral  and  religious  powers  tchatever. 

Extravagant,  however,  as  the  judgment  might  be  which  Calvin 
formed  of  unregenerated  man,§  he  yet  did  not  forget  himsi  If  so  far  as 


•  Conttitat  UiU|;^itUB  (Harduin.  Conml.  torn.  xi.  fol.  1635).  This  ball  rejects, 
in  conseqoence,  the  following  CalvinisticoJanseiiistical  propositions:  "N.  xxn. 
Nolle  dantor  gratie,  nisi  per  fidem."  '*  N.  xxix.  Extra  ecdesiam  nulla  eonceditur 
gratia.**     By  fide9,  **  faith  in  Christ,**  is  to  be  onderstood. 

t  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  §  2,  fol  94.     **  Excmpla  igitur  ista  moncre  nos  yidcn- 

tnr,  ne  hominis  naturam  in  totum  yitiotun  putemus Sed  hie  succurrere  nobis 

debet,  inter  illam  natuns  convptionem  esse  naDnnUum  Dei  gratis  locum,  non  que 
fDam  purgett  sed  que  intus  cohibeat*' 

I  L.  cit.  $  3,  fol.  95.  **  Quid  autem,  si  animus  pravus  fuerit  et  contoitqs,  qui 
aUud  potiuB  quidvis  quam  rectitudincm  sectatus  cat  7....  Quaroquam  hec  certissima 
eil  et  facillima  hujns  questionls  solutio,  non  esse  istas  communes  nature  dotes,  sed 
tpeeiales  Dei  gratias,  quas  vario  et  in  certum  modom  profuiis  alioqui  hominibus  dia. 
pensat.*' 

§  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  5,  n.  19.  In  this  passage  he  saja,  m  reference  to  the 
inui  who  had  fallen  among  robbera,  whom  the  good  Samaritan  took  pity  on  :  **  Neque 
(Bnhn  dimidiam  homini  vitam  reliquit  Dei  verbum,  sed  penitus  interiisse  docet,  quan- 
tum ad  beate  vite  rationem.**  The  Catholics  appealed  to  this  parable,  to  show  that 
fidkn  man  still  retained  some  vital  powers.    Then  Calvin  piooeeds:  **  Qtet  ergo 
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the  LotheraDa  When  he  teaches  that  the  will  and  the  reason  exist 
even  after  the  fall,  he  moans  thereby  the  faculty  of  faith,  and  of  the 
higher  will.  Those  passages,  wherein  he  seems  to  deny  this  faculty  to 
fidlen  man — and  of  these  there  are  very  many — must  be  corrected  by 
others,  wherein  he  expressly -asserts,  that,  nhen  he  speaks  of  a  destruction 
«ff  the  will,  he  understands  only  the  really  good  will,  and  not  the  mere 
ikcalty  of  will  ;*  so  that  the  opinion  of  Victorinus  Strigel,  which' 
was  rejected  by  the  Lutherans,  appears  to  bo  precisely  that  of  Calvin. 
Of  concupiscence,  moreover,  as  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
mccount«  Calvin  entertains  nearly  the  same  notion  as  the  Lutheran 
formularies  profe8s,f  only  that  he  is  unwilling  to  use  this  technical 
word :  and  hence  we  can  understand  why  in  the  confessions  of  the 
Calvinistic  Churches  it  is  but  very  rarely  employed.^: 

As  regards  the  Calvinistic  formularies,  they  may  be  divided  into 
several  classes ;  since  those  which  were  framed  under  the  immediate 
or  remoter  influence  of  Zwingle,  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  those 
wherein  the  spirit  of  Calvin  breathes.  In  the  Tetrapolitana  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  is  not  specially  treated^  but  is  only  incidentally 
touched  on  under  the  article  of  Justification  :  a  fact,  for  the  explana- 
tion whereof,  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  later  the  doctrine  of 
Zwingle  on  original  sin. 

The  most  ancient  Helvetic  Confessions  (ii.  and  in.)  express  them- 
selves on  this  head  with  much  caution  and  circumspection,  and  could 
we  be  only  assured  of  their  spirit, — that  is  to  say,  were  we  but  certain 
that  this  their  boasted  peculiarity  did  not  proceed  from  the  same  mo- 
tive which  induced  the  Tetrapolitana  to  take  no  special  notice  of  ori* 


Bobit  mdubia  esta  yeritas,  qux  nullis  machinamcntiB  quatciicri  potest;  montem 
hommifl  «e  alienatam  proraos  d  Dei  jostttift,  nt  nihil  non  impium.  contortum  fodam, 
imponiiii,  flagitJiMam  eoncipiat,  coocapiicat,  moliatur :  cor  peocaCi  Tcncno  ita  penitoi 
dBUbatimi,  nt  nihil  quam  oorraptom  fcBtorem  cfflare  qneat.** 

•  IniUt.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  n.  6.  ••  Volontotem  dico  abolen,  non  quatenm  est  volantai : 
qota  in  hominia  conyersione  integrum  tnanet^  quod  prima  eat  natura  :  ereart  etiam 
mvam  dieo,  nan  ut  voluntaa  eate  incipiat^  eed  ut  veriatur  ex  mala  in  honum.  Haee 
in  aolidiim  a  Deo  fieri  affirmo."  Compare  Ub.  i.  c.  5.  n.  16 ;  where  he  allows,  that 
tlie  good  which  may  happen  thioagh  w,  may  bo  called  our  own,  because  the  facahy 
€f  will  is  con. 

t  L.  c  lib.  ii.  e.  1 ,  n.  8.  •*  Neqoe  enim  natura  nostn  boni  tantum  inops  et  vacua 
cat ;  sad  maloram  omnium  adeo  fertilis  et  ferax.  ut  otiosa  esse  non  possit.  Qoi 
dizerunt  esse  concupiscentiam,  non  nimis  alieno  yerbo  usi  sunt,  si  modo  addcretor 
(quod  minime  coneeditur  k  plerisque,  namely,  the  Catholics)  quidquid  in  homine  est, 
paeeatum  est,  ab  intelleeta  ad  voluntatem,  ab  anhnit  ad  canwm  usque,  hie  con. 
eopisoentiA  inquinatum  refertumque  esse.*' 

t  EzoepC  in  Article  ix.  of  the  Thirty-niaa  Artieles  of  the  Anglrean  Church,  I  d» 
r  to  have  read  it  anywhere. 
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^  ginal  8in, — they  might  call  forth  from  the  Catholic,  expressions  of  pef' 

^  feet  satisfaction.* 

To  the  Helvetic  Confessions  we  may  add  that  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  which  on  every  point  endeavours  to  avoid  a  tone  of  cxag-r 
geration.f 

The  first  Helvetic  Confession,  (which  however  is  not  the  most 
tncient,)  the  Gallic,  Belgian,  and  Scotch  Confessions  on  the  other 
hand,  unequivocally  express  Calvin's  doctrine,  that  man  is  thoroughly 
and  entirely  corrupted^  However,  in  these,  as  in  the  writings  of 
Calvin,  we  meet  with  many  indeterminate  and  wavering  expressions^ 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  moreover,  that  the  first  Helvetic  formulary 
pronounces  the  Lutheran  opinion,  that  fallen  man  no  longer  possesses 
the  faculty  of  will  and  knowledge  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  be 
]lanichean«§ 

Tho  following  fact  is  worthy  of  our  attention  :— • 

Even  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  consider  actual  sins  as  only 

"  *  ConfMi.  Helvet  ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  95.  **  Atque  hcc  lues,  quaiD  originalciD  vocant^ 
gSBW  totum  Bc  pervacit,  ut  nulli  ope  iim  filius  inimioosqac  Doi»  nia  divini  per 
ChrMtom,  corari  potucrit.  Nam  si  quid  bone  fnigis  mipersica  est,  viliia  noatris  aa« 
eiduc  dcbilitatum  in  pejus  vcrgit.  Supcrcst  cnim  mali  vis,  ct  ncc  rationcm  pcrsequit 
«0e  mentis  divinitatcni  cxcolcre  einit.*'    What  means  tnentU  divinitas  ? 

■Confess.  Helvet.  iii.  c.  2,  p.  103.  **  Confitemur,  hominem  ab  initio,  secnndniii 
Dei  iroaginem,  et  jastitiam,  ct  sanctitatem  it  Deo  inte^  factum.  Eai  antnn  sua 
aponte  lapsus  m  peccatum,  per  quem  lapsum  totum  humanum  genua  oomiptum  el 
damnationi  obnuxium  factum  est.  Hinc  natura  nostra  Titiata  est,  ac  in  lantam  pio> 
pentionem  ad  peccatum  dcvcnit,  ut  nisi  oadem  per  Spirit um  Sanctum  redintcgreUVf 
homo  per  se  nihil  boni  faciat,  aut  vclit" 

t  Confess.  Anglic,  art.  ix.  p.  139.  •*  Peccatum  originale  non  est,  ut  flibulantor 
Magiani,  in  imitations  situm,  sed  est  ▼itium  et  depmvatio  natom  cujoslibet  homiais 
«x  Adamo  naturalher  propagati,  qua  fit,  ut  ab  ohginali  juatitia  qaam  loogiHune  dia. 
tet,  ad  malum  suit  naiurl  propcndcat,  et  caro  semper  adveraua  apiritom  coacapiseat, 
vgnde  in  quoque  nasccntium  iram  Dei  atque  danmationem  meietur." 

t  Confess.  Helvet  1.  c.  viiUix.  p.  15;  Gall.c.  x^ai.  p.  114;  Seot  Art.  iii.  p.  146; 
Belg.  c.  xiv.  p.  I7B.  The  Hungarian  Confeasion  ^>caks  not  at  all  of  original  sin,  yet 
tan  motives  different  from  the  Tetrapolitana.  In  respect  to  the  diserepanoies  no. 
|toed  in  the  text,  we  find  several  in  the  firu  Helvetic  Confesaioii,  whieh  we  cannot 
aow  enter  into,  as  it  would  lead  us  into  too  many  details.  The  Belgian  CanfcasioB« 
fat  example,  says  that  by  original  sin  man  hath  been  entirely  severed  from  God,  and 
jft  in  another  place  it  leaves  him  some  veMiigia  exifua  of  the  earlier  gifts  a£  divine 


}  Confiesa.  Helvet  i.  c.  ix.  p.  19.  ••  Non  subUtns  est  quidem  homini  intelleetoa, 
|MO  erepta  ei  voluntas,  et  prorsus  in  lapidem  vel  truncnm  est  eommutatos.**  P.  91 : 
MHanichei  spoliabant  hominem  omni  actione,  et  velutisaxum  et  truncum  faoiebaali* 
^^loida  which,  by  the  employment  of  the  peculiar  Lutheran  expressions,  can  refer  only 
Ii  tha  UithMaa  opmkms. 
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the  manifcstatioDB  of  original  sin — as  the  gradual  revelation  of  the 
«ame  in  special  determinate  phenomena.  According  to  them,  alsoy 
Adam's  sin  is  the  umque,  the  only  source,  whence  ail  sins  flow,  withoot 
ever  exhausting  it ;  the  infioite  source,  ever  active  and  stirring  to  flnS 
an  outlet,  and,  when  that  outlet  is  found,  impatient  to  find  a  new  one.* 

With  reason,  Catholics  were  able  to  roplyt  that,  according  to  this 
view,  all  sins  would  be  necessarily  equal,  since,  according  to  the  max* 
ijaas  of  a  false  realism,  the  person  is  considered  as  absorbed  in  naturot 
the  individual  in  universal  being  ;  and  the  fact,  that  not  all  the  uncon- 
verted are  in  a  like  degree  rogues  and  villains,  not  all  fratricides  and 
parricides,  robbers  and  poisoners,  the  Galvinists  can  by  no  means  ex- 
plain by  the  different  use  of  freedom,  since,  according  to  their  doctrine, 
no  one  posseses  it  Thus,  observe  the  Catholics,  the  primitive  evil,  ac- 
cording to  the  maxims  of  Calvin,  progresses  with  a  blind  necessity,  and 
finds  in  every  man  a  ready,  though  servile,  instrument  for  the  perpe^ 
tration  of  its  most  horrible  deeds.  It  can,  therefore,  be  regarded  only 
as  an  accident,  when  one  appears  as  a  frightful  criminal,  the  other  a^ 
a  moral  man  :  the  latter  at  bottom  is  as  bad  as  the  former  ;  the  sinful- 
ness, alike  in  each,  and  repressible  by  none,  manifests  itself  sometimes 
here,  sometimes  there,  in  more  violent  explosions.  The  first  Helvetic 
Confession  guards  itself  against  these  and  such  like  consequences,  and 
condemns  the  Jovinians,  the  Pelagians,  and  the  Stoics,  who  taught  the 
equality  of  all  sins.f  But  it  can  establish  no  other  difference  of  sins, 
than  that  of  external  manifestation,  according  to  which,  truly,  not  one 
sin  perhaps  is  like  to  the  other.  However,  we  honour  in  this  cautious- 
ness a  sound  feeling — a  welcome  perception  of  that  deep,  indescribable 
abyss  of  error,  out  of  which  the  Reformation  sprang. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Confessions  respecting  wicked  lust 
(eoncupiieefUia,)  we  shall  not  set  forth  at  length,  since  it  does  not  ma^ 
terially  differ  from  the  view  of  the  orthodox  Lutherans.  In  respect  to 
the  bodily  death,  this  is  regarded,  as  in  the  Catholic  Church,  to  be  a 
consequence  of  original  sin.:^ 

f  n. — Zmngle*8  view  of  orijpnal  ■in. 

To  explain  some  phenomena  in  the  Formularies  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  w'e  annex  the  doctrine  of  Zwingle  on  original  stn.  This 
Reformer  ventures  on  the  attempt,  not  merely  to  determine  according 

*  CoQ&M.  Belg.  c.  XV.  p.  179.  t  CkMifeM.  Helv.  1.  e.  viii.  p.  17. 

t  ConfMi.  Belg.  c.  ziv.  p.  178.  **  Quo  morti  corporec  et  ipiritiiaU  obnoxiuni  red. 
didit.**    Helvet.  1.  c.  viii.  p.  17.    •*  Per  mortem  iUque  intelligimiit  non  tantum  oor- 
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to  Scriptural  evidence  the  nature  of  man's  hereditary  evil,  hut  to  give 
a  psychological  explanation  of  the  sin  of  Adam — an  attempt  for  which 
he  is  utterly  incompetent,  and  which  is  very  inferior  to  preceding  efforts 
for  the  illustration  of  this  very  obscure  mystery,  nay,  in  reality  explains 
absolutely  nothing,  and  presupposes  original  siA.  In  the  first  place, 
Zwingle  troubles  the  serious  reader  with  a  very  untimely  jest,  when  he 
nys,  that  it  was  a  bad  prognostic  for  the  future  married  man,  that  Eve 
should  have  been  formed  out  of  a  rib  of  the  sleeping  Adam ;  for,  from 
observing  that  her  husband,  during  this  operation,  was  not  awakened 
oor  brought  to  consciousness,  the  thought  naturally  arose  in  her  mind, 
that  her  mate  might  be  easily  deceived  and  circumvented ! !  Satan 
now  observed  Eve's  growing  spirit  of  enterprise,  and,  withal,  her  total 
inexperience  in  all  intrigues.  Aiding,  thereforci  her  internal  desire  to 
play  a  trick,  and  her  utter  impotence  to  accomplish  her  purpose,  he 
pointed  out  to  her  the  way  for  deceiving  her  husband,  and  the  result 
was  the '  first  sin.  This  man,  sporting  over  sin,  seriously  observes, 
.that  from  this  whole  process  of  Satanic  seduction,  and  especially  from 
the  enticements  offered,  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  that  the  self-love  of 
Adam  was  the  cause  of  his  sin,  and  that  consequently  from  self-love 
flows  all  human  misery.  But  then,  as,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  the 
outward  world,  the  like  can  only  proceed  from  its  like,  so,  since  Adam's 
fall,  all  men  were  born  with  this  self-love,  the  germ  of  all  moral  evil. 
Zwingle  then  proceeds  to  describe  original  sin,  which  in  itself  is  not 
sin,  but  only  a  natural  disposition  to  sin — a  leaning  and  propensity  to 
sin ;  and  endeavours  to  illustrate  his  meaning  by  the  following  com- 
parison :  A  young  wolf  has  in  all  respocts  the  natural  qualities  of  a 
wolf,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  one,  that,  in  virtue  of  its  innate  ferocity,  would 
attack  and  devour  the  sheep,  though  yet  it  has  not  actually  done  so ; 
and  huntsmen,  on  discovering  lU  will  treat  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  old  ones,  for  they  feel  convinced,  that,  on  its  growing  up,  it  will, 
like  others  of  its  species,  fall  upon  the  flocks,  and  commit  ravages. 
The  natural  disposition  is  the  hereditary  sin,  or  the  hereditary  fault ; 
the  special  robbery  is  the  actual  sin  growing  out  of  the  former ;  the 
latter  is  sin  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  while  the  former  ought  not 
to  be  considered  either  as  a  sin  or  as  a  debt.* 

This  af  count,  while  it  explains  nothing,  is  withal  of  a  genuine  Pro- 

*  Zwingli  de  peccato  ori^n.  dcclarat.  op.  torn.  ii.  fol.  117.  **  Quam  er^  tandem 
eaomm  tarn  impnidentiB  facti  aliam  ease  putemae,  qoam  amorem  mi  ?  etc.  Ha. 
keniiit  nunc  pmvaricationis  fontera,  ^iKtuni^f  scilicet  hoc  est  tui  ipam  amorem :  ex 
llOQ  minavit  quicquid  u^iam  est  maloram  inter  mortales.  Hoc  mortans  jam  homo 
ttoa  dflfe&eres  procreavisse  neatiqoam  cogritandns  est:  none  magis,  qoam  quod 
Qopem  lupus  aut  corvus  cygnum  pariat ....  Est  ergo  ista  ad  peeeaadnm  amora  sal 
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testant  stamp.  That  it  explains  nothing  is  evident,  from  its  represent- 
ing self-love  as  the  cause  of  Adam's  sin,  which  accordingly  before  his 
fidl  lay  concealed  in  him«  and  by  the  mediation  of  Satan  was  only 
introduced  into  the  outward  world.  This  self-love  is  represented  as  the 
effect  of  Adam*s  sin  extending  to  all  his  posterity — as  the  natural  dis- 
position of  all  his  sons ;  so  that  original  sin  appears  as  a  corruption 
already  innate  in  Adam ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  not  so  much  as 
inherited  of  Adam,  but  as  implanted  by  God  himself.  But  this  ex- 
planation also  is  a  genuine  Protestant  one,  since  it  frankly  and  undis- 
guisedly  holds  up  God  as  the  author  of  sin,  and  looks  upon  all  particular 
actual  sins  as  the  necessary  results, — the  outward  manifestations  of  a 
natuiml  disposition ;  a  disposition  which  is  well  illustrated  by  that  of 
tbe  youn|{  wolf^  that,  devoid  of  freedom,  is  totally  unable  to  resist  the 
in^Hilse  of  instinct.  Hence,  also,  Zwingle  with  reason  regards  original 
flin«  not  as  sin*  but  only  as  an  evil,  clinging  to  human  nature  :  he  is, 
bowever,  chargeable  with  an  inconsistency,  in  considering  actual  sins 
to  be  sins,  for  they  are  only  the  necessary  growth  of  a  natural  dispo- 
sition. It  would  have  been  also  more  in  conformity  with  his  above- 
meDtioned  principles,  as  to  the  cause  of  evil,  to  have  considered  no 
moral  transgression  as  contracting  a  debt. 


» peccatam  origiiiale  :  qoas  quidem  propenfio  non  est  proprie  peccatum,  fed 
tea  qoidom  et  ingeniiun.  Exemplum  dedimus  de  lupo  adhuo  catulo  ....  Ingrenium 
«i||0  est  peceatoin  mve  yitimn  originale :  rapina  vero  peccatum,  quod  ex  ingenio 
dimanat,  id  ipeiim  peccatum  aetii  est,  quod  recentiores  actuals  vocant,  qaod  et  pro. 
f/frib  peecatnm  est.** 
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CHAPTER    III. 

OPPOSITB   VIEWS   ON   THE   DOCTRINB    OF  JUSTIFICATIOir. 


i  X. — Gcoenl  fftelemeiit  of  the  mode  in  which,  aeoordin^  to  the  diflbrant  Coniev- 
■oosi  nnn  beoomee  jaMfiecL 

Thb  difierent  riewsy  entertained  respecting^  the  fall  of  man,  must^ 
necessarily,  exert  the  roost  decisive  influence  on  the  doctrine  of  his- 
regeneration.  The  treatment  of  this  doctrine  is  of  so  much  the  more 
importance  for  us,  and  claims  so  much  the  more  our  attention,  as  it  wa» 
hi  the  pretended  improvement  on  the  Catholic  view  of  roan's  justifiea* 
tion,  according  to  the  special  observation  of  the  Smalcald  articles,  that 
the  Reformers  placed  their  principal  merit.  They  caU  this  subject  not 
only  the  first,  and  the  most  important,  but  that,  without  the  mainte* 
nance  whereof,  the  opponents  of  Protestantisro  would  have  been  com* 
pletely  in  the  right,  and  have  come  victorious  out  of  the  struggle.* 

In  conformity  with  this,  Luther  says,  very  pithily,  in  his  Table-UdJ^ 
**lf  the  doctrine  fall,  it  is  all  over  with  us."  We  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  state  generally  the  various  accounts  which  the  opposite  Confes- 
sions give  of  the  process  of  regeneration,  and  then  enter,  with  the 
minutest  accuracy,  into  details. 

According  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  course  is  as  folio vvs : — The 
sinner,  alienated  from  God,  is,  without  being  able  to  show  any  merit 
of  his  own,  without  being  able  to  put  in  any  claim  to  grace,  or  to  par- 
doning mercy,  called  back  to  the  divine  kingdom.f 


•  Pan.  il  4  3,  cf.  Sol.  Deolar.  iii.  p.  653. 

t  ConcQ.  Trident.  Sen.  vi.  c.  5.  **  Declaret  praeterea,  iprim  juitificationis  ezor- 
diom  in  adoltia  a  Dei  per  Christum  Jesum  pneveniente  gratia  nimendam  e«e,  hoo 
eit,  ab  ejus  vocatione,  qoa,  nullis  eorum  existentibus  meritis,  vocantur ;  ut,  qui  per 
peccata  a  Deo  avenri  erant,  per  ejus  excitantem  atque  adjvrantem  gratiam  ad  eoo- 
vertendum  se  ad  suam  ipsorum  justificationem,  eidem  gratie  libera  assentiendo  et  oo. 
operando  disponatur :  ita  ut  tangente  Deo  cor  hominis  per  Spiritus  Sancti  illumina. 
tkmem,  neque  homo  ipse  onmino  nihil  agat,  inq>irationem  illam  recipicns,  quippe  qui 
illam  et  abjicere  potest,  neque  sine  gratia  Dei  movere  se  ad  justitiam  eoram  illoUbere 
sua  voluntate  poesit  Unde  in  sacris  literis,  cum  dicitur, — convertimini  ad  me,  at 
ego  ad  Tos  convertar,  libertatis  noetrs  admonemur.  Cum  respondemus,— converts- 
not  Domioe  ad  te,  et  convertemur,  Dei  noa  gratia  preveairi  ooofitemor.'* 
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This  divine  icall,  sent  to  the  sinner  for  Christ's  sake,  is  expressed  not 
only  in  an  outward  invitation,  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but 
also  in  an  eternal  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  rouses  the  slumber- 
ing energies  of  man,  more  or  less  sunk  in  the  sleep  of  spiritual  death, 
and  urges  him  to  unite  himself  with  the  power  from  above,  in  order  to 
enter  upon  a  new  course  of  life,  and  in  order  to  renew  the  communion 
with  God  (preventive  grace.)  If  the  binner  hearkens  to  this  call,  then 
&ith  in  God's  Word  is  the  tirst  effect  of  divine  and  human  activity, 
co-operating  in  the  way  described.  The  sinner  perceives  the  existence 
of  a  higher  order  of  things,  and  with  entire,  and  till  then  unimagined, 
certainty,  fiossesses  the  conviction  of  the  same.  The  higher  truths  and 
promises  which  he  hears,  especially  the  tidings  that  God  has  so  loved 
the  world,  as  to  give  up  his  only-begotten  Son  for  it,  and  offered  to  aH 
forgiveness  of  sins,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  shake  the  sinner. 
While  he  compares  what  he  is,  with  what,  according  to  the  revealed 
win  of  God,  he  ought  to  be ;  while  he  learns  that  so  grievous  is  sin,  and 
the  world's  corruption,  that  it  is  only  through  the  mediation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  it  can  be  extirpated,  he  attains  to  true  self-knowledge,  and  is 
filled  with  the  fear  of  God's  judgments.  He  now  turns  to  the  divine 
compassion  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  conceives  the  confiding  hope,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  his  Redeemer's  merits,  God  may  graciously  vouchsafe  to 
him  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  From  this  contemplation  of  God's  love 
for  man,  a  spark  of  divine  love  is  enkindled  in  the  human  breast,-^ 
hatred  and  detestation  for  sin  arise,  and  man  doth  penance.* 

Thus,  by  the  mutual  interworking  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the 
creature  freely  co-operating,  justification  really  commences.  If  man 
remains  faithful  to  the  holy  work  thus  begun,  the  Divine  Spirit,  at  once 
sanctifying  and  forgiving  sins,  communicates  all  the  fulness  of  His 
gif^s, — pours  into  the  heart  of  man  the  love  of  God,  so  that  he  becomes 
disentangled  from  the  inmost  roots  of  sin,  and,  inwardly  renewed,  leads 
a  new  and  virtuous  life^— that  is  to  say.  becometh  really  just  in  the 
sight  of  God, — performeth  truly  good  works, — the  fruits  of  a  renovation 
of  spirit,  and  sanctification  of  feeling, — goeth  from  righteousness  on  to 
righteousness,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  present  religious  and  moral 

*  L.  c.  e.  ri.  ^  Dnponuntar  ad  ipsam  joftitiam,  dam  exeitati  divmi  gratii  et 
adjuti,  6dem  ex  audita  eoncipientea,  libero  moventur  in  Deum,  credentea  vera  ene, 
que  diyinitua  revelaia  et  pronuani  aunt,  atque  illud  imprimis,  a  Deojuatificari  impium 
per  gratiam  ejus,  per  redemptionem,  que  eat  in  Chriato  Jeau,  et  dam  peceatorea,  ae 
faitelligentea.  a  divine  joatitie  timore,  quo  utiliter  concationtar,  ad  conaideFandam 
Dei  miaericordiam  ae  oonvertendo  in  spem  erigontor,  fidentea  Deum  aibi  proptar 
Chriatum  propitium  fore,  illumque,  tanquam  omnia  joatitie  fontem,  diligere  inci. 
plant,  ae  propterea  moventur  adveiaui  peeeata  per  odium  aliqnod  et  detestatiooeiii,'* 
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qoalities,  acquired  through  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ,  and  his  Holy 
Bpirit,  he  is  rewarded  with  celestial  happiness.*  HoweTer*  without  a 
special  revelation,  the  just  man  possesses  not  the  unerring  certainty 
that  he  belongs  to  the  number  of  the  elect. 

The  Lutheran  view,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  follows :  When  the 
tinner  hath  been  intimidated  by  the  preaching  of  the  law,  which  he  is 
conscious  of  not  having  fulfilled,  and  hath  been  brought  to  the  brink  of 
despair,  the  Gospel  is  announced  to  him,  and  with  it  the  aolace  admi- 
nistered,— that  Christ  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  upon  him  the 
sins  of  the  world.  With  a  heart  stricken  with  fear  and  terror,  he  grasps 
at  the  Redeemer's  merits,  through  faith,  which  alone  justifieth.  God, 
on  account  of  Christ's  merits,  declares  the  believer  just,  without  his 
being  so  in  fact :  though  released  from  debt  and  punishment,  he  is  not 
delivered  from  sin  (original  sin  ;)  the  inborn  sinfulness  still  cleaves  to 
the  just,  though  no  longer  in  its  ancient  virulence.  If  it  be  reserved  to 
faith  alone,  to  justify  us  before  God,  yet  faith  is  not  alone  :  on  the  con- 
trary, sanctification  is  annexed  to  justification,  and  faith  manifests  itself 
in  good  works,  which  are  its  fruits.  Justification  before  God,  and  sane* 
ttfication,  must  not  by  any  means,  hcrwever,  in  despite  of  their  close 
connexion,  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same  thing ;  because 
this  would  render  impossible  the  certainty  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  of  salvation,  which  is  an  essential  property  of  Christian  faith. 
Lastly,  the  whole  work  of  regeneration  is  God's  doing,  alone,  and  man 
acts  a  purely  passive  part  therein.  God's  act  doth  not  only  precede 
the  workings  of  man,  as  if  this  could,  or  ought  to  follow ;  as  if  the  lat- 
ter  co-operated  with  the  former,  and  so  both  together ;  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  exclusively  active,  in  order  that  to  God  alone  the  glory  may 
accrue,  and  all  pretensions  of  human  merit  be  rendered  impossible-f 


*  L.  c.  c.  vii.  *'  Hanc  ditpotitionem,  teu  preparatfosein,  jnttificatio  iptaeomeqaitfir, 
qa«  non  est  tota  peccatorum  remiaaio,  ted  et  aancti6catio  et  renovatio  interioria  honii- 
nit  per  voluntaham  suiceptionem  gratie  et  donorum,  unde  homo  ex  injnato  fit  justoa, 

si  ex  inimico  amicus,  ut  ait  hcrea  secundum  apem  vile  eterne Ejuadem  sanc- 

tiaaimn  paaaionia  merito  per  Spiritum  sanctum  caritaa  Dei  diffonditur  in  cordBraa 
soram,  qui  justificantur,"  etc. 

t  Solid,  declar.  ▼.  de  lege  et  Evang.  ^  6,  p.  678.  "  Peccatonim  oogaitio  ex  lege 
sat.  Ad  salatarem  vero  conTcrsionem  ilia  poenitentia,  qu»  tantiun  contritioDem  habet, 
BOn  auflScit :  sed  neeesae  est,  ut  fides  in  Qiristum  accedat,  cujus  meritum,  per  dulciaai- 
■lam  et  conaolationis  plenam  Evangelii  doctrinam,  omniboa  reeipbcentfliiia  peocaloti- 
hm  offertur,  qui  per  legis  doctrinam  peiterriti  et  proetrati  sunt.  Evangelioa  enim  rt- 
nem  peocatomm  non  secnris  mentibus,  sed  perturbatia  et  vera  penitentibas 
ontiat.  Et  ne  contritio  et  terrorea  legia  in  desperationem  vertantar,  opoa  eat 
pnediettioM  Evaogelii:   ut  ait  positeoiis  ad  aalutam.*'     Apdog.  iv.  ^  46,  p.  87: 
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The  Calvinists,  though  with  some  differences,  agree  in  the  main 
with  the  disciples  of  Luther.  Calvin  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Reform^B 
of  Wittemburg,  for  having  ascribed  to  the  law,  alone,  the  property  of 
exciting  a  sense  of  sin,  and  a  consciousness  of  guilt.  He  thinks,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  Gospel,  and  that  it  is  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  divine  mercy,  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  the  sinner  is 
made  attentive  to  his  reprobate  state, — so  that  repentance  follows  on 
Ikith.* 

That  the  severe  remark  of  Calvin  at  the  passage,  where  he  states  the 
relation  between  faith  and  repentance,  to  wit,  that  those  understood 
nothing  of  the  essence  of  faith,  who  conceived  this  relation  other  than 
himself,  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  foundation,  nor  based  on  an  empty 
[^rit  of  controversy,  we  shall  clearly  prove  later,  when  it  will  be  showny 
that,  with  Calvin,  repentance  bears  a  very  different  signification  from 
the  terror  caused  by  sin,  in  the  Lutheran  system ;  and,  that  according 
to  the  former,  justification  and  sanctification  appear  in  a  more  vita! 
connexion. 

More  important  still  is  the  departure  of  the  Calvinists  from  the  Lu* 
theran  formularies,  by  their  assertion,  that  it  is  only  in  those  elected 
from  all  eternity,  that  the  Deity  worketh  to  justification  and  to  regene- 
ration. On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutherans,  like  the  Catholics,  reject 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.  Finally,  the  Calvinists  lay  a 
still  more  violent  stress  on  the  certainty,  which  the  believer  must  have 
of  his  future  happiness. 

It  follows,  accordingly,  that  we  must  treat  in  succession,  first,  the 
distinctive  doctrine^  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  God  and  of  man,  in 
the  afiair  of  regeneration ;  secondly,  the  doctrine  of  predestination ; 

**  Fidet  ilia,  de  qnA  loqaimar,  existit  in  poenitentiA,  hoc  est,  concipitur  in  terroribut  eon. 
•cientis,  qa«  wniit  iram  Dei  adveraus  nostra  peccata  et  quierit  remissionem  poccato- 
moi,  et  liberari  a  peccato.**  Apolog.  It.  de  justit.  ^  26,  p  76 :  **  Igitur  solA  fide  justi- 
6eamur,  intelligendo  justificationem,  ex  injusto  justum  effici  sen  regenerari.*'  ^  19,  p. 
Tl :  **  Nee  possunt  acquiescere  perterrefacta  corda,  si  sentire  debent  se  propter  opera 
propria,  ant  propriam  dilectionem,  aut  legis  impletionem  placere,  quia  beret  in  cans 
peecatum,  quod  semper  accusat  nos.'*  ^  26,  p.  26 :  "  Dilectio  etiam  et  opera  seqm 
fidem  debent,  quare  non  sic  excluduntur,  ne  sequautur,  sed  fiducia  meriti  dilectionit 
aat  opemm  in  justificatione  excluditur." 

*  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii  e.  8,  ^  1,  fol.  209.  *'  Proximus  autem  afide  ad  pcroitentiam 
erit  transitus :  quia  hoc  capite,  bene  cognito,  melius  patebit,  quomodo  soU  fide  et  mei4 
veniA  justificetur  homo,  ne  tamen  a  justitie  imputatione  separetur  realis  (ut  ita  loquar) 
TitsB  sanctitas  :  pcsnitentiam  vero  non  modo  fidem  continue  subsequi,  sed  ex  ea  nasei 
extra  eontroTersiam  esse  debet.  Quibus  autem  Tidetur,  fidem  potius  pnecedere 
pQBnitentis%  quam  ab  ipsA  manari  vel  proferri,  tanquam  fructus  ab  arbore,  nunquam  ejus 
▼is  fuit  cognita,  et  nimiumleviargumento  ad  id  sentiendum  moTeniur.*' 
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thirdly,  the  diflTerences  in  the  notion  of  justification ;  fourthly^  those 
respecting  faith ;  fifthly,  those  touching  works ;  and  sixthly*  those  in 
respect  to  the  certainty  of  salvation.  When  these  points  shall  have 
been  first  gone  through  in  detail,  then  comprehensive  reflections  on 
the  nature  and  deeper  signification  of  this  opposition  between  the  Con- 
fessions, in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  justification,  will  follow  in  a  more 
intelligible,  as  well  as  instructive  form.  Then  he  who,  after  a  general 
▼lew,  would  not  have  suspected  any  practical  or  theoretical  diflerences, 
important  enough  to  occasion  an  ecclesiastical  schism,  will  clearly  see, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  could  not  possibly  exchange  her  primitive 
doctrine  for  the  new  opinion  ;  nay,  could  not,  even  by  any  possibility, 
tolerate  in  her  bosom  the  two  opposite  views.  The  minute  investiga- 
tion of  particulars  will  bring  out,  in  the  clearest  light,  those  divergen- 
ces of  opinion,  which,  in  a  general  survey,  may  be  easily  overlooked  ; 
and  in  the  considerations  which  we  have  announced,  we  will  clearly 
establish  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  the  two  doctrines  in  one  and 
the  same  system  ;  and  will  point  out  the  momentous  interests,  which 
the  Catholics  defended  in  the  maintenance  of  their  dogma. 

4  n. — Of  the  relation  of  the  operation  of  God  to  that  of  man,  in  the  work  of  regene- 
ration,  according  to  the  Catholic  and  the  Latheran  ayatems. 

According  to  Catholic  principles,  in  the  holy  work  of  regeneration 
we  find  two  operations  concur — the  Divine  and  the  human ;  and  when 
this  work  succeeds,  they  mutually  pervade  each  other,  so  that  this  re- 
generation  constitutes  one  theandric  work.  God's  holy  power  pre- 
cedes, awakening,  exciting,  vivifying  ; — man,  the  while,  being  utterly 
unable  to  merit,  call  forth,  or  even  desire,  that  divine  grace ;  yet  he 
must  let  himself  be  excited,  and  follow  with  freedom.*  God  offers  his 
aid  to  raise  the  sinner  after  his  fall ;  yet  It  is  for  the  sinner  to  consent, 


♦  Concil  Trident.  Seas.  vi.  c.  t "at,  qui  per  peccata  a  Deo  averai  erant, 

per  ejus  excitantem  atque  adjuvantem  gratiam  ad  convertendum  ae  ad  raam  ipaomm 
jnatificationem,  eidem  gratis  libere  assentiendo  et  cou>perando,  disponantur,  ita  at, 
tangente  Deo  cor  hominia  per  Spiritus  Sancti  illuminationem,  neque  homo  ipae  omnino 
nihil  agat,  inspirationem  illam  recipiens,  quippe  qui  illam  et  abjicere  poteat,  neque 
tmmen  sine  gratia  Dei  movere  se  ad  justiliam  coram  illo  libera  sua  voluntate  poaait. 
Undo  in  sacris  litens  cum  dicilur, — convertimini  ad  me,  et  ego  convertar  ad  voa,  liber- 
tetts  nostriB  admonemur.  Cum  respondemus, — converte  nos  Domine  ad  te,  et  coo. 
vertemur,  Dei  nus  gratia  pnoveniri  confitemur  **  Can.  iv.  "  Si  quis  diierit,  liberum 
aibitrium  a  Deo  rootum  et  excitatum  nihil  coA>perari  assentiendo  Deo  excitanti  atque 
vocanti,quo  ad  obtinendam  justificationis  gratiam  se  disponat  ac  preparet,  neque  poaae 
diiaentire,  ai  velit,  sed  velut  inanime  quoddam  nihil  omnino  agere,  mereque  paaaive  se 
habere,  anathema  ait*" 
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hnd  to  receive  that  aid.  By  accepting  it,  he  is  accepted  by  the  Divine 
Spirit ;  and  through  his  faithful  co-operation,  he  is  exalted  again  gra« 
dually  (though  never  completely  in  this  life)  to  that  height  from  which 
he  was  precipitated.  The  Divine  Spirit  worketh  not  by  absolute  ne« 
cesBity,  though  he  is  urgently  active  :  His  omnipotence  suffers  human 
freedom  to  set  to  it  a  bound*  which  it  cannot  break  through,  because  an 
unconditional  interference  with  that  freedom  would  bring  about  the 
annihilation  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  which  the  Divine  wisdom 
hath  founded  on  liberty.  With  reason,  thereforei  and  quite  in  confer* 
mity  with  her  inmost  essence,  hath  the  Church  rejected  the  Jansenia* 
tical  proposition  of  Qucsnel,  that  human  freedom  must  yield  to  the 
omnipotence  of  God.*  This  proposition  involves,  as  an  immediate 
consequence,  the  doctrine  of  God's  absolute  predestination  ;  and  asserta 
of  thoee  who  attain  not  unto  regeneration,  that  they  are  not  the  cauae 
of  their  own  reprobation,  but  that  they  have  been  absolutely  cast  off  by 
the  Deity  Himself;  for  a  mere  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit  would 
have  moved  their  free-will  to  faith,  and  to  holy  obedience. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that  the  above-stated  doctrine  of  the  Catho^ 
lie  Church,  is  determined  by  her  view  of  original  sin  ;  for,  had  she  aa- 
sertcd  that  an  utter  extirpation  of  all  germs  of  good,  a  complete  anni* 
hilation  of  freedom  in  man,  had  been  the  consequence  of  his  fall,  she 
then  could  not  have  spoken  of  any  co-operation  on  his  part,  of  any  fa« 
culties  in  him  that  could  be  excited,  revivified,  and  supported.  Man, 
who  in  this  case  would  have  lost  all  affinity,  all  likeness  unto  God, 
would  no  longer  have  been  capable  of  receiving  the  Divine  influencea 
towards  the  consummation  of  a  second  birth  ;  for  the  operation  of  God 
would  then  have  found  in  him  as  little  response,  as  in  the  irrational 
brute. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  from  the  Lutheran  representation 
of  original  sin,  that  the  Lutherans  could  not  admit  the  co-operation  of 
man :  and  the  reason  wherefore  they  could  not,  is  equally  obvious ; 
namely,  because,  according  to  them,  the  hereditary  evil  consists  in  an 
obliteration  of  the  Divine  image  from  the  human  breast ;  and  thia  ii 


*  The  Constitution  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  (Apud  Hard.  Concil.  torn.  xi.  fol.  143,)  r^ 
jects  the  proposition,  No.  ii.  **  Interiori  gratis  in  statu  naturoB  lapsaa  nunquam  n- 
sistitur ;"  and  the  Constitution  Unigenitus  (  Hard.  1.  c  fol.  1634,)  No.  xiii.  *'  Quando 
Deus  Tult  animam  salvam  facere,  et  cam  tangit  interiori  gratis  sub  manii,  nulla  toIiiii* 
tas  humaoa  ei  resistit."  No.  xvi.  **  Nulls  sunt  illecebrs,  qus  non  cedant  illecebrii 
gratis :  quia  nihil  resistit  omnipotenti  '*  No.  xix.  **  Dei  gratia  nihil  aliud  est,  quam 
ejus  omnipotens  voluntas :  hsc  est  idea,  quam  Deus  ipse  nobis  tradit  in  omnibus  soil 
Scripturis."  No.  xx.  **  Vera  gratis  idea  est,  quod  Deus  vult  sibi  a  nobis  obediri  et  obe- 
ditnr,  imperat  et  omnia  fiant,  loquitor  tanquam  dominaa,  et  omnia  sibi  sdbmissa  aanL" 
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{nreciscly  the  faculty  capable  of  co-operating  with  God.  Accordingly, 
they  teach,  that  man  reraains  quite  passive,  and  God  is  exclusively  ac* 
tive.  Even  so  early  as  the  celebrated  disputation  at  Leipsig,  Luther 
defended  this  doctrine  against  Eck,  and  compared  roan  to  a  saw,  that 
passively  lets  itself  be  moved  in  the  hand  of  the  workman.  Afterwards 
he  delighted  in  comparing  fallen  man  to  a- pillar  of  salt,  a  block,  a  clod 
of  earth,  incapable  of  working  with  God.*  It  may  be  conceived,  that 
not  only  was  such  a  doctrine  necessarily  revolting  to  Catholics,  but 
that  even  among  Luther's  disciples,  who,  in  the  first  unreflecting  ex- 
citement of  feelings,  had  followed  him,  a  sound  Christian  sense,  rallying 
by  degrees,  must  ofier  resistance  to  such  errors.  In  Melancthon^s 
school,  more  enlightened  opinions  spread ;  and  his  followers,  after 
Luther's  death,  had  even  the  courage  openly  to  defend  them.  PfefSn" 
ger,f  and,  after  him,  the  above-named  Victorinus  Strigelj:  arose ;  but 
their  power  went  no  further  than  to  occasion  a  struggle,  wherein  they 
succumbed.  Luther's  spirit  gained  so  complete  a  victory,  that  his 
views,  nay  his  very  expressions,  were  adopted  into  the  public  formula- 
ries. § 

1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  citing  a  passage  from  Plank,  which  states 
the  opinion  of  Arnsdorf,  on  the  nature  of  God's  operation  in  respect  to 
a, — «n  opinion,  which  was  put  forth  amid  the  synergistic  controver- 
Nicholas  von  Arnsdorf  said  :  **  By  his  will  and  speech,  God 
worketh  all  things,  with  all  creatures.  When  God  wills,  and  speaks, 
stone  and  wood  are  ccu'ried,  hewn,  and  laid,  how,  when  and  where  He  will. 
Thus,  if  God  wills,  and  speaks,  man  becomes  converted,  pious  and  just. 
For,  as  stone  and  wood  are  in  the  hand  and  power  of  God,  so,  in  like 
manner,  are  the  understanding  and  the  will  of  man  in  the  hand  and 
power  of  God  ;  so  that  man  can  absolutely  will  and  choose  nothing,  but 
what  God  wills  and  speaks,  either  in  grace  or  in  wrath."||     Who  will 

*  Luther  in  Genes,  c.  xix.  **  In  q>iritualibu8  et  divinis  rebut  quae  ad  aniniB  aalOi 
iem  tpcclant,  hoina  est  instar  status  sails,  in  quam  uxor  patriarchs  Loth  est  con. 
v«rsa,  imo  est  simdis  trunco  et  lapidi,  status  vitk  carenti,  que  neque  oculorum,  oris, 
ant  ullorum  sensuum  cordisqoe  usum  habet.** 

t  Fietiinger  |Mopositiones  de  liberu  arbitrio.  Lips.  1555,  4.  Compare  Flank,  lib. 
eit  p.  5b7. 

t  Flank,  lib.  cit.  p.  584. 

§  Solid  doclar.  ii.  de  lib.  arbitr.  (  43,  p.  644,  ad  conversionem  snam  pronns  nihfl 
cooierre  potest.*'  f  20,  p.  635.  '*  Fneterea  sacrs  liters  hominis  conversioneni,  fidcm 
in  Christum,  rcgencrationem,  renovationem  ....  simpliciter  toli  divine  operationi  et 
Spiritui  Sdncto  adscnbunt.*'  On  the  comparison  of  man  with  a  stone,  and  so  forth. 
Me  i  16,  p.  633,  ^  43,  p.  644. 

I  Plank,  History  of  the  rise,  the  changes,  and  the  formation  of  the  Pkotestant 
syslem  of  doctrine,  vol.  i^.p.  708. 
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Hot  here  see  the  remarkable  influeDcet  which  Luther's  theory,  touching 
the  mutual  relation  between  the  divine  and  the  human  operations,  con* 
adered  in  themselves,  and  even  independently  of  the  fail,  has  exerted 
on  this  article  of  belief?  God's  wrath,  thought  Nicholas  von  Arnsdorf^ 
forces  one  person  to  evil,  in  the  same  way  as  His  grace  absolutely  de« 
termines  another  to  good.  'So  much  doth  the  human  mind  find  itself 
constrained  to  reduce  to  general  laws,  that  special  relation  between 
God  and  man,  which  was  revealed  by  the  redemption  of  Christ  Jesus* 
Remarkable  is  the  subterfuge,  which  the  Formulary  of  Concord  saw 
itself  forced  to  adopt,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  men  to  hear  preaching,  »■ 
a  subterfuge  which  of  itself  should  have  convinced  its  authors,  how  er» 
roneoos  was  the  doctrine  which  they  inculcated.  For  as,  according  to 
their  view,  man  on  his  part  can  contribute  nought  towards  justification, 
as  he  possesses  not  even  the  faculty  of  receiving  the  Divine  influencesi 
and  thus,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  every  trace  of  similitude  to  his 
Maker,  is  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  union  with  God,  what  blame 
could  be  uttered,  and  what  reproaches  made,  if  any  one  remained  ob« 
durate,  when  it  depended  on  God  alone  to  remove  that  obduracy  T 
What  blame  was  yet  possible,  when  any  one  was  disinclined  to  read  the 
Bible,  or  obstinately  resisted  hearing  the  evangelical  sermon,  which  was 
laid  down  by  the  Reformers,  as  the  condition  for  receiving  the  Divine 
Spirit  ?  To  be  asked  to  listen  to  a  sermon,  must  certainly  seem  to  onOf 
devoid  of  all  spiritual  qualities  and  susceptibilities,  as  the  most  singular 
demand, — ^not  less  singular  than  if  he  were  asked  to  prepare  for  flying} 
nay,  more  singular,  for  in  the  latter  case  he  could  understand  the  pur- 
port of  the  demand,  while,  in  default  of  every  spiritual  organ  for  under- 
standing the  sermon,  he  could  not  even  comprehend  what  was  the  pro* 
posed  design  :  he  might  conjecture,  indeed,  that  it  was  intended  to  paw 
a  joke  on  him  !  The  Formulcu-y  of  Concord  can  say  nought  else  thani 
that  roan  hath  still  the  power  to  move  from  one  place  to  another ;  he 
still  possesses  outward,  though  no  inward,  ears ;  his  feet  and  his  exter* 
nal  ears  he  need  only  exert,  and  the  consequences  he  must  aUrxbute  only 
to  hinudf,  if  he  fail  to  do  so.  So  must  the  feet  supply  the  place  of  the 
will,  which,  according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  has  yet  survived  the 
fall ;  the  ears  discharge  the  functions  of  reason ;  and  the  body  undei^ 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  mind."* 

*  Tbe  Solida  Declamtio  u.  (de  lib.  arbit.  §  19,  p.  636,)  allows  man  still  the  *•  lo* 
comoUvam  potentiam**  seu  externa  membra  regere.  i  33,  p.  640.  **  Non  ignoramus 
autcm  ct  enthusiastas  et  epicureos  pik  hiLc  de  impotentia  et  malitia  naturalis  liberi  ar- 
bitrii  doctrinli,  quk  conversio  et  regeneratio  nostra  soli  Deo,  neqoaquam  autcm  nosCris 
Tiribus,  thbuitur,  impie,  turpitcr  ct  maligne  abuti.  Et  multi  impii  illorum  sermonibos 
offimsi  atqoe  depravati,  dissolati  et  ieri  fiont,  atque  omnia  pietatis  exercitia,  oratiooem. 
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Id  general,  the  Reformers  were  unable  to  succeed  in  finding,  in  their 
system,  a  tenable  position  for  the  idea  of  human  responsibility, — an  idea 
not  to  be  effaced  from  the  mind  of  man,  and  whereon  Kant  established 
what  he  deemed  the  only  possible  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  They 
observe,  indeed,  as  wo  have  seen,  (hat  man  can  repel  the  Divine  influ- 
ence, though  he  cannot  co-operate  with  it ;  whereby,  they  think,  his 
guilt  is  sufficiently  established.  But  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  in 
question  is  unsatisfactory,  because  every  man  can  only  resist ;  since  all 
are  in  a  like  degree  devoid  of  freedom,  and  of  every  vestige  of  spiritual 
faculties.  The  explication  of  the  fact,  that  some  become  just,  and 
others  remain  obdurate,  can  be  sought  for,  not  in  man,  but  in  God  only, 
*— whom  it  pleases  to  remove  in  one  case,  and  to  let  stand  in  another, 
the  obstacle  which  is  the  same  in  all ! 

At  least,  we  cannot  at  all  see,  how  it  would  cost  the  Almighty  a 
greater  exertion  of  power,  to  supply  among  some,  rather  than  among 
others,  the  spiritual  faculties  that  are  wanting:  for,  all  are  herein 
equally  passive.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  the  non-co-operation  of 
man,  which  rests  on  the  original  theory  of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
touching  the  absolute  passivencss  of  the  created  spirit  towards  its  Cre- 
ator, finds  only  in  this  theory  its  metaphysical  basis,  and  presupposes 
accordingly,  absolute  predestination,  which,  in  the  course  of  thesyner* 
gistic  controversies,  was  embraced  by  the  most  consistent  Lutheran  the* 
ologians,  Flacius,  Hesshuss,  and  others,*  while  the  Formulary  of  Con^ 
cord  sacrificed  to  a  better  feeling  the  harmeny  of  its  own  system.f 

Proceeding,  now,  to  the  task  of  more  nearly  determining  what  is  the 
work  of  regeneration,  which  the  exclusively  active  Spirit  of  God  hath 
to  achieve,  we  can  discover  nought  else  but  that  the  religious  and  moral 
qualities, — the  faculty  of  faith  and  of  will,  which  had  been  lost  through 
Adam^s  fall,— ^must  be  inserted  anew  in  the  defective  spiritual  organi- 
cation  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  inward  ears  be  replaced.     While,  there* 


flusnim  lectionem,  pias  meditationcs  rtmisee  tractant  ant  prorras  ncgligunt,  «e  dicnntt 
— Qooodoquidem  propriia  bum  naturalibus  viribiM  ad  Deura  aese  convertere  neqaeant, 
penecturoa  ao  in  illi  sak  advcraus  Deum  coiitainaci&,  aot  expectaturoa,  donee  a  Deo 
Tk>lenter,  et  centra  suam  ijMtorum  voluntatem  conTcrtantur,**  etc.  $  39,  p.  643. 
**  Dei  verbuin  homo  etiam  nondum  ad  Deum  converaus,  ncc  renatos,  eztemia  auribua 
Midire  aut  legcre  potest.  In  ejoamodi  enim  extemis  rebus  homo  adhuc,  etiam  post 
kpwim,  aliquomodo  liberum  arbitriom  habet,  at  in  ipeius  potcstate  sit  ad  ooBtus  pnUi. 
cos  ecclesiasticos  accedcre,  verbum  Dei  audire,  vel  non  audire." 
•  Plank,  loc.  cit.  vol.  iy.  p.  704,  707.  ^ 

t  Solid,  declar.  p.  644.    **  Etsi  autcm  Dominos  hominem  non  eogiU  ut  convertm* 

mr  (qui  enim  semper  Spiritui  Sancto  resistant ii  non  convertantar),  attamen 

tnJut  Deoi  hominem,  quern  convertere  dccreverit** 
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fore,  according  to  the  Catholic  system,  the  first  operation  of  God  con- 
sists in  the  resuscitation,  excitement,  higher  tuning,  strengthening!  and 
glorification  of  these  faculties,  it  is,  according  to  the  Lutheran  system^ 
to  exert  itself  in  a  new  creation  of  the  same.  In  this  way,  we  can  nM^ 
derstand,  in  some  degree,  the  remark  in  the  Formulary  of  Concordi 
that,  in  the  further  progress  of  regeneration,  man  co-operates  with  God, 
not  indeed,  as  to  the  integrity  of  his  being,  but  only  through  his  renc^ 
Tated  parts, — through  the  new  divine  gift, — the  remaining  portion  of 
his  being, — the  mere  natural  man,  who  had  come  down  from  that  earliflr 
state  of  alienation  from  God, — being  never  active  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.*  Moreover,  by  this  doctrine,  the  identity  of  consciousness  is 
destroyed  ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  the  man,  new-born  or  newly  crttt' 
ted,  can  recognize  himself  to  be  the  same,— at  least  it  is  not  easy  fisr 
him  to  do  so,  unless  he  stands  before  the  mirror,  and  perceives  to  his 
contentment,  that  he  has  ever  the  same  nose,  and  consequently  is  the 
same  person  as  heretofore.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  repentance  cmm 
be  poosible  ;  for  the  new-created  faculties  will  have  difficulty  to  repeat 
for  what  they  have  not  perpetrated  ;  and  the  old  cannot  repent,  for  the 
divine  is  not  within  their  competence. 

Here,  we  may  remark,  that,  by  the  Lutheran  doctrine  here  statedf 
the  reproach  which  its  professors  so  perpetually  urge  against  the  Ca- 
tholic tenet,  to  wit,  that  it  is  Pelagian,  receives  its  cxplanation.f  1m 
tmth,  we  discover  everywhere  we  might  almost  say,  an  intentioiMl 
misrepresentation  of  the  Catholic  doctrine :  and  Melancthon,  in  tiM, 
eorpasses  Luther  himself.     Want  of  solid  historical  information  had  an 


*  Solid,  declar.  ii.  de  lib.  rrbitr.  ^  45,  p.  645.  **  Ex  his  conicquitixr,  quam  | 
^piritus  Suictos,  per  verbam  ct  ncramenta,  opus  suum  regencrationis  et  renoTBtioaii 
IB  nobis  inoh(«TerH,  quod  reTeratonc  perrirtutein  SpiritusSancti  co-opcraii  poaimiii, 
«e  d^Kamus,  qaamvis  malta  adhuc  infirmitas  concurrat.  Hoc  vcro  ipeum,  quod  oo. 
opcramur,  nun  ez  nostrit  caraalibus  ct  naturalibiu  viribui  est,  scd  ez  novis  illis  yiribos 
et  donis,  qoa  Spiritin  Sanctiu  in  convcrnone  in  nobis  inchoavit.*'  This  dccisioik,  of 
nceessity,  presupposes  the  opinion,  that  the  faeolty  lost  throujErh  original  sin,  aad  le- 
eurring  in  regeneration,  can  be  no  mere  quality  of  the  human  spirit  It  is  the  faighsr 
fiMolty  of  will  and  of  knowledge,  if  the  passage  cited  is  to  bear  any  sort  of  sense. 

t  Calvin  (Insiit.  lib.  iii.  c.  14,  ^  11,  ibl.  279)  is  far  more  just  and  equitable.  **  De 
prineipto  justifies tionis  nihil  inter  nos  et  sanioresscholasticos  pugne  est,  quin  peceator 
gratuito  a  damnatume  libcratus  justitiam  obtineat,  idque  per  remiHsionem  peccatMum, 
nisi  quod  illi  sub justifieationis  focabulo  renoTatitmem  oomprehendunt,  qua  per  Spirit- 
am  Kanetun  fcniiTamur  kk  rita  noritatem.  Justitiam  Tcro  hominis  regenefati  ae 
deseribont,  qood  homo  per  Christi  fidem  Deo  seroel  conciliatus,  bonis  operibus  jostiit 
«enseatur  et  corum  meritosit  aceeptus.**  In  this  there  is  something  inaccurate,  bat 
Imw  much  more  eooscieatioiiB  is  Calm  here,  than  the  Solida  DeeUaratio^  IL  5t, 
p.  646. 

12 
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undoubted  share  in  this  charge ;  and  this  becomes  more  evident,  when 
we  see  the  Thomists  called  Pelagian ;  nay,  the  views  of  Luther,  on  the 
lelation  of  Grace  and  Nature,  represented  as  containing  the  true  old 
Catholic  doctrine  in  opposition  to  Pclagianism ;  for  never  was  it  taught, 
not  even  by  St.  Augustine,  that,  by  original  sin,  man  was  bereft  of  the 
moral  and  religious  faculties.  But  in  all  this  there  evidently  existed  an 
internal  obstacle  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  Catholic  doctrine, — 
an  obstacle  which  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  point  out, — while  it 
makes  the  Lutheran  view  appear  more  pardonable  since  it  shows  that  it 
sprang  out  of  a  true  Christian  zeal,  whichv  in  this,  as  in  almost  every 
instance,  was  foolishly  directed.  The  Catholic  dogma,  that  even,  in 
fallen  man,  moral  and  religious  faculties  exist, — faculties  which  are  not 
always  sinful  in  themselves,  and  must  be  exercised  even  in  the  work  of 
regeneration, — led  some  to  believe,  that  such  an  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties  in  question  was  the  natural  transition  to  grace,  so  as  to  suppose  that, 
according  to  Catholic  principles,  a  very  good  use  of  them  was  the  me- 
dium of  grace,  or  in  other  words,  merited  it.  Such  an  opinion  were 
undoubtedly  Pelagian ;  and  in  that  case,  not  Christ,  but  man,  would 
merit  grace,  or  rather,  grace  would  cease  to  be  grace.  To  escape  now 
the  like  errors,  the  Reformers  supposed  man  was  unable  to  achieve  any* 
thing,  and  received  only,  in  regeneration  itself,  those  faculties  which  can 
be  active  in  and  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  fine  and  delicate 
sense  of  the  Catholic  dogma,  which  very  carefully  distinguishes  between 
nature  and  grace,  totally  escaped  the  perception  of  the  Reformers. 
The  finite,  even  when  conceived  as  without  sin,  though  it  may  stretch 
itself  on  every  side,  can  never  attain  to  the  infinite,  nor  ever  cling  to  it 
but  with  an  illusive  grasp. 

Nature  may  honestly  exert  all  her  powers  ;  she  will  never  of  herself, 
and  by  herself,  reach  a  supernatural  transfiguration  :  the  human,  by  no 
strain  of  power,  will  become  of  itself  the  divine.  There  would  remain 
an  eternal  gap  betwixt  the  two,  if  it  were  not  filled  up  by  grace  :  the 
divinity  must  stoop  to  humanity,  if  humanity  is  to  become  divine. 
Hence  did  the  Son  of  God  become  man,  and  not  man  become  God,  in 
order  to  reconcile  humanity  with  the  Godhead.  The  like  must  typi- 
cally recur  in  every  believer.  Thus  the  Church  may  look  on  the  non- 
regenerated  as  endowed  with  the  fairest  faculties  of  nature,  and  as 
turning  them  to  the  best  account.  Yet  it  is  not  by  the  use  of  such 
fiiculties  that  they  acquire  life  in  grace,  either  its  beginning,  its  middle, 
or  its  end.  On  the  contrary.  Divine  grace  must  ever  compfissiouately 
stoop  to  our  lowliness,  and  impart  to  our  sin-polluted  faculties  the  first 
beavenly  consecration,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  the  receiving  of  Christ's  image.     Here,  accordingly,  we 
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0ee  how  important  is  the  difference,  which  divides  the  Confessions  in 
tlieir  view  of  idad's  original  state.  As  in  the  finite,  though  yet  un- 
stained, facultiei  of  the  paradisaic  man,  CathoHcs  deem  the  aid  of  a 
high  supernatural  power  to  have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  presarro 
him  in  a  living  intimate  communion  with  God  ;  so  they  must  necessa- 
rily look  on  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  Adam  to  that  communion,  by 
means  of  his  mere  unaided  natural  powers,  as  a  thing  utterly  imposible,  0 

or,  in  other  words,  as  solely  the  result  of  grace.  But  while  the  Protes- 
tants, on  the  other  hand,  conceived  that  primeval  man  accomplished 
this  union  with  God  through  his  finite  faculties  alone,  they  necessarily 
considered  the  existence  of  a  Divine  similitude  in  the  natural  powers  of 
fallen  man,  and  still  more,  the  exercise  and  expansion  of  such  powers 
in  the  work  of  regeneration,  as  quite  incompatible  with  the  notion  of 
grace,  and  as  very  derogatory  to,  if  not  utterly  subversive  of,  the  merits 
of  Christ.  That  man  should  retain  the  possession  of  all  his  natural 
powers  and  faculties,  signifies,  according  to  the  Protestant  system,  that 
he  is  able  of  himself  to  attain  to  the  perfect  knowledge  and  love  of 
Grod.  Thus,  if  the  Protestants  wished  to  maintain  the  notion  of  gracOf 
they  were  obliged  to  exhibit  man  as  absolutely  passive  in  the  work  of 
regeneration,  and  as  devoid  of  all  powers  acted  on  by  grace.  It  was 
far  otherwise  in  the  Catholic  system,  which  they  were  unwilling  to 
probe. 

When  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  cause,  which  led  the  Reformers  to  T 

the  adoption  of  such  a  view,  we  must  search  for  it  in  another  quarter.  T  ^ 

They  confounded,  as  it  appears  to  us,  what  was  objective,  and  subjec- 
tive, in  the  matter  of  justification.  In  relation  to  the  former,  man  is 
completely  and  entirely  passive  ;  but,  not  so  in  respect  to  the  latter. 
Fallen  man  cannot  be  justified,  unless  he  confess  before  God,  and  to 
himself,  that  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  discovering  within  him  any 
means  capable  of  reconciling  him,  sinner  as  he  is,  with  his  God.  He 
must,  with  the  most  heartfelt  confession  of  his  own  nothingness,  with 
perfect  humility,  give  himself  up  to  God, — resign  himself  to  His  all- 
gracious  disposal,  acknowledging  that  he  can  only  receive,  and  thusy  is 
merely  passive. 

In  this  way,  only,  doth  man  fall  back  into  the  natural  relation  of  the 
creature  to  the  Creator.  But,,  should  he  wish  to  present  to  God  any- 
thing,— be  they  works,  or  aught  else, — ^in  order  thereby  to  exhibit  the 
Almighty  as  his  debtor,  and  to  demand  His  grace,  as  his  wages,  and  in 
this  manner  to  display  his  activity, — he  would  then  be  raising  himself 
to  an  equality  with  God,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  be  placing  himself  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  Deity,  and  by  such  arrogance,  would  throw 
himself  out  of  the  relative  sfherii  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator.    Bn^ 


■* 
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when  man  rests  on  the  merits  of  Christ  alone,  and  knows  nothing  of 
his  own  merits,  he  is  then  passive,  and  inactive,  letting  God  alone  work. 
But,  when  man  coincides  with  these  operations  of  God,  he  then  becomes 
Binself  active,  and  co-operates  with  God  ;  and  the  free  acknowledgment, 
that  in  the  sense  above-mentioned,  he  can  be  in  the  relation  <Hily  of  a 
passive  recipient,  forms  the  very  highest  activity,  whereof  he  is  capable. 
Now,  the  Reformen  did  not  accurately  distinguish  between  these  two 
things,  and,  in  the  excess  of  a  pious  zeal,  rejected  all  exertion,  all 
agency,  in  ever}'  sense  of  the  word,  on  the  part  of  man.  The  Catholic 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  completely  passive  demeanour,  since  he 
rejects  all  merits  that  could  earn  the  redemption  ;  but  he  insists  on  the 
necessity  likewise  of  an  active  demeanour,  since  he  is  convinced,  that 
it  is  only  by  his  free  and  faithful  co-operation,  that  he  can  receive  and 
appropriate  to  himself  the  workings  of  God.  When  man  possesses  the 
tbritj  he  gives  the  glory  to  God  ;  and,  when  he  declares  the  second,  he 
gives  thanks  to  God  for  his  ability  to  render  glory  to  Him  ;  and  this, 
without  freedom,  he  were  unable  to  do.* 


*  The  Reformen,  Luther,  Mclancthon,  and  others,  and,  after  them,  all  modem 
Pjtoleatant  theologians,  reproach  the  Church  with  admitting  the  opinion  of  **  meritmn 
de  congruo  ;'*  that  is  to  say,  an  opinion  that  it  is  to  bo  expected  of  God  (eangruum 
CMe,)  that  upon  a  heathen,  who  should  make  the  best  and  most  serious  use  of  kk 
jL  ikataral  faculties,  He  would  bestow  His  grace,  and  admit  him  into  His  divine  king. 

•f  dom.    This  would  be  the  admission  of  a  quaai*merit,  and  consequently  Pelagian. 

^  *  The  Council  of  Trent  knows  nothing  of  soch  scholastic  distinctions,  that  is  to  say, 

"W  distinctions  which  were  current  in  many  schools,  and  therefore  takes  no  notice  of 

the  above-mentioned  meritum  de  congruo.  Those  schoolmen,  who  adopted  this 
opinion,  appealed  particularly  to  the  centurion  Cornelius,  in  the  Acts  of  ths  Apos- 
ties,  c.  X.  22-35 ;  they  might  have  also  pointed  to  the  fact,  that  so  many  PlaUmists 
Itooame  converts  to  Christianity,  while  no  ancient  document  states  the  conversiob  of 
any  Epicurean.  We  should  be  very  desirous  to  hear  an  explanation  of  this  phenome- 
Boo  from  an  orthodox  Lutheran.  Such  a  man  would  undoubtedly  pronounce  as 
hsretical  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  Neander*s  Church  History^ — the  one  wherein 
he  points  out  those  elements  favourable  to  Christianity,  or  prepantory  to  it,  in  the 
**  ReKgtous  and  philosophical  systems  of  antiquity.*'  See  more  partioolariy  toI.  i. 
part  i-  p.  31.  According  to  the  orthodox  Protestantism,  no  philosophy  of  histoiy  is 
ipossiblo.  In  fine,  this  Protestantism  should  be  made  to  observe,  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  assert  that  God  will  certainly  have  regard  to  the  sincere  seeking  and  desire  of  a 
htathen,  and  another  thing  to  maintain  that  all  should  believe  that  Divine  grace  is 
dne  to  him,  on  account  of  this  his  seeking  and  desire. 

Moreover,  the  Qennan  Reformefs  reproaehcd  the  theology  of  that  day  with  leach, 
kif •  that  by  his  own  powers  man  was  enabled  to  love  God  above  all  thinfs.  But 
Wkoever  has  only  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  theology  of  the  Middle 
Afs»  mvat  be  astounded  when  he  hears  this ;  and  that  when  the  respected  professor 
Hakn  lately  referred  to  this  subject,  m  his  DpgwuUic  Theology^  he  should  not  have 
mprsMod  his  utonirfiment,  would  aflbnl  no  ikvoonble  idea  of  Ui  hMmical  aoquivs. 
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f  zii, — Doctrmeeffthe  Calvin  ista  on  the  relation  of  |rnce  to  freedom,  and  human 
^         co-operation. — Predestination. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists,  respecting  original  sin,  which,  accord* 
ing  to  them,  commils  fearful  ravages  on  the  human  mind,  without* 
liowever,  eradicating  the  faculties  of  faith  and  will,  extends  its  influence 
to  the  matter  in  question.  They  necessarily  teach,  that  grace  first 
determines,  and,  consequently,  goes  before,  all  the  truly  pious  endea- 
Tours  of  man  ;  so  that  on  this  subject  we  meet  with  a  gratifying  general 
uniformity  between  all  the  Confessions.  On  account  of  their  milder 
and  sounder  view  of  original  sin,  the  Calvini::;ts  arc  enabled,  moreover, 
to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  the  active  co-operation  of  man  with  God  ;* 
and  herein  they  again  coincide  with  the  Catholics,  but  oppose  the 
Lutherans.     By  this  power  of  co-operation,   however,  the  Calvinists 


I 
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did  wo  not  know  the  object  he  had  in  view.  There  were,  doubtless,  i 
I  individuals,  destitute  of  all  consideration,  who  taught  something  of  the  like ; 
and  to  these  we  may  apply  the  following  passage  from  the  intellectual  Pallavicini, 
though  it  is  directed  against  a  degenerate  scholasticism  in  general : — "  Si  vitinm 
iliqiionim  accusat,  reminisci  debuerat  (Sarpi)  in  onrmibus  disciplinis,  ac  potissimnm  fal 
nobiliMimis,  adcdqoe  maximo  arduis,  tolerandos  esse  professorum  plerosqoo  yitiis 
laboimntes :  plurimis  concedi,  ut  in  iUis  ingenia  exerceant,  quo  doctrinfls  prsstantia 
in  paoeis  efflorescat....NuUi  datum  reipublics  est,  ut  in  suft,  quisque  arte  preccUat :  ->v 

vel  ipsa  natnra,  qnA.aaique  solertift  hnman&  mejor,  vitiosos  partus,  abortus,  monstm  Ik  fl^ 

pnspedixe  mm  valet.    Unicum  supercst  rcmedium,  ut  videlicut  eos  artifices  adhibeai,  *^ 

qiHw  oommuuiii  exlsttinatio  comprobat.  Id  nsu  ventt  scholasticfe  theologis.  Disei- 
pfinanim  omnium  prestantissima  simulque  diffieillima  ea  est :  ejus  possessionem  Mi 
■ultt  urogant,  pauoi  obtinent :  hoc  constanter  admiiatur  hominam  conseosio :  wM 
processa  tcmporis,  qui  neglecti,  quk  ignoti  jacent,  qui  etiam  derisi." — Hist.  CoaoiL 
1^1  lib.  vu.  c.  14,  p.  253. 

*  Calvin  Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  n.  6.  **  Sed  erunt  forte,  qui  concedent,  a  bono  suopts 
mgenio  avenam,  sola  Dei  virtute  converti  (voluntatem :)  sit  tamen  ut  pneparata  soas 
dsmdo  fal  agendo  partes  habeat*'  (Calvin  here  combats  Peter  Lombard.)....**  Ego 
motan  .... eontendo,  quod et  pravam nostram  volontatem  oorrigat Dominosi, vel potioi 
ahofaat,  eta  aeipeo  bonam  snbmittat.  Quatenus  a  gratia  prevenitur,  in  eo  at  pedii- 
■eqnam  appellee,  tibi  permitto,  sed  quia  reformata  opus  eet  domini.'*  Herebj  Calvin 
appears  to  establish  the  distinetion  between  the  Catholic  view  and  hisown,  in  this  point, 
namely,  that  God  alone  in  the  first  place  heals  the  will,  without  anj  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  roan  (how  this  is  to  eome  about,  let  him  ondciBtand  who  can ;)  and  that 
next  the  will  (which  is  the  natural  faculty,)  co^iperates :  whereas  the  Catbc^  trirhiii 
that  the  human  will  must  labour  with  God  at  its  own  improvement  But  the  difioB- 
anoe  between  Calvin  and  Luther  is  this :  that  according  to  the  latter,  nothing  of  tha 
aid  nan  is  any  longer  fit  for  an  active  co-operation*— OoofcM.  Helvet  L  c.  ix.  p.  91 : 
**  Duo  obeervanda  esse  docemos ;  primum,  regeneratosin  boni  eleetione  et  operationii^ 
jMn  tantum  agere  pa^five,  sed  active.  Agnntur  enia  a  Dao,  ut  agant  ipai,  ^lodl 
ilganl.  Becta  enim  AigiMtinoi  addacit  illod,  qood  Dew  dioitor  aoiter  aitJUlWi 
JXmpH  flBia  a4|«var^  nisi  ie,  foi  aliquid  agit** 
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mean  not  to  affirm,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  receive,  or  to  re- 
ject, the  action  of  God.  Where  Divine  grace  kno^hi»  the  door  mtut 
be  opened  ;  it  tcorks  quite  invincibly,  and  those,  who  enter  not  into  life, 
are  never  touched  by  it.  Here  we  immediately  come  to  the  doctrine 
of  Predestination. 

By  the  side  of  many  very  shallow  and  steril  conceptions,  there  were 
ever  agitated,  in  tlie  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  most  manifold, 
profound,  and  speculative  theories  on  divine  predestination,  and  its  re- 
lation to  human  freedom.  To  philosophical  talent  and  acuteness,  as 
well  as  to  the  imagination,  a  wide,  and  (according  to  the  favourite  term 
of  speculation,  in  every  age)  a  very  enticing  field  is  here  opened,  which 
constantly  invites  the  hand  of  cultivation.  The  Church,  however,  haa 
deemed  it  her  duty  to  set  certain  limitations  to  this  spirit.  For  God 
can  be  represented  in  such  relations  to  man,  as  to  make  the  latter 
entirely  disappear ;  or  man,  again,  may  be  conceived  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, relatively  to  God,  as  to  subvert  the  notion  of  the  Almighty,  as 
the  dispenser  of  grace.  According  to  the  first  view,  God  appears  act- 
ing with  a  cruel  caprice,  which  cannot  be  conceived  by  man ;  according 
to  the  second,  so  ruled  by  the  caprice  of  man,  that  He  ceases  to  be 
He  who  is,  and  through  whom  all  goodness  springs.  Accordingly, 
the  Catholic  Church  alike  rejects  an  overruling  of  God  on  the  part  of 
man,  to  impart  sanctifying  and  saving  grace  ;  and  an  overruling  of 
man  on  the  part  of  God,   to  compel  the  former  to  become  Uiis  or  that. 

On  the  contrary,  she  teaches,  in  the  former  ca.se,  as  is  well  known, 
that  divine  grace  is  unmerited  ;  in  the  latter,  that  it  is  offered  to  all 
men,  their  condemnation  depending  on  the  free  rejection  of  redeeming 
aid.* 

The  Lutheran  formularies  emancipated  themselves,  in  this  respectt 
from  the  authority  of  Luther  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Catholics, 
taught,  not,  indeed,  as  we  before  observed  (§  xr.,)  without  detriment  to 
the  internal  consistency  of  their  system,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
"that  he  calleth  all  sinners  to  himself,  and  earnestly  willeth  that  all  men  . 
should  come  to  him,  and  receive  his  proffered  aid.f 


*  Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  vi.  c.  2.  **  Hunc  propoeuit  Deiu  propitiatorem  per  fidem  in 
Mngaine  ipaias  pro  peccatis  nostrifl,  Bed  etiam  pro  totius  mandi."  C«iii. :  **  Ille  pro 
omnibnB  mortaiu  est.**  Can.  xvii. :  **  Si  quia  jiutificationiB  gratiam  non  nin  predes- 
tinatif  ad  yitam  contingere  dizerit ;  reliquo«  vero  omnes,  qui  vocantur,  Tocari  quidam, 
■ed  gratiam  non  accipere,  ntpoie  divina  potestate  prtedestinatos  ad  malum ;  anathe- 
iBa  ■it"  Pope  Innocent  X.,  in  his  constitution  against  Janscnins,  rejected  the  pro- 
paritkm.  (n.  ▼. :)  **  Semipelagianum  est  dicere,  Christum  pR>  omnibus  omnino  ho- 
ninilnM  mortaom  eae,  aut  sanguinem  fhdisM.** — Hardin.  ConcO.,  torn.  xi.  fol.  14S. 

t8olid.Deckr.zLde  etemaDeiprBdestinat  $98,p.7e5.    *«8iigitvi 
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It  18  otherwise  with  Calvin.  He  aanres  us,  indeed,  that  he  will 
more  caatiously  between  two  shoals,  one  consisting  in  the  temerity  of 
the  believer,  to  scrutinize  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  God, — ^tfae 
0eeond«  consisting  in  the  studious  avoidance  of  the  subject  of  predesti- 
nation,— speaking  of  it  as  a  dangcroiui  mjidhank.*  He  finds,  for  his 
own  part,  a  great  prar.tirjil  interftfit  in  this  doctrine.  The  sweet  fruits 
{mtmoUsimus  fructuSf)  which  he  discovered  in  the  dogma  of  absolute 
predestinatioD,  and  which  tended  to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion,  are 
thus  noted  by  him.  In  the  first  place,  men  can  have  no  firm  and 
deep  conviction  of  the  truth,  that  it  is  only  God's  mercy  which  hath 
iiiBored  human  salvation,  unless  the  beUever  be  assured,  that  not  all  are 
desdoed  for  happiness ;  nay,  that  God  grants  to  one,  what  He  refuseth 
to  another.  In  the  second  place,  ignorance  in  this  respect,  obscurei 
the  glory  of  God, — plucks  humility  up  by  the  roots  {ipsam  humilitatii 
radieem  ev^il,) — renders  a  sense  of  internal  gratitude  towards  Grod 
impossible,  and  disturbs  the  quiet  of  conscience  in  the  pious ;  for  the 
oonscioosness  that,  in  respect  to  sins,  no  difference  exists  between 
him  and  the  reprobate,  and  that  faith  alone  establishes  the  difference, 
-comprises  a  source  of  the  purest  consolation. f 

Calvin  has  left  a  warning  example  to  those,  who,  from  any  subjec* 
live  practical  motives,  think  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  any  new  or 
strange  doctrine ;  an  example  that  shows  it  to  be  the  exclusive  duty  of 
the  theologian  to  seek  out  with  humility  what  the  doctrine  of  the 
Charch  prescribes,  for  the  promotion  and  excitement  of  religious  and 


dacUoDem  ad  mlatem  utiliter  coiuiderare  Toluerimus,  Bnniflnme  et  constanter  illiid 
letinendmn  ett,  quod  non  tantum  predicatio  pcenitentife,  ▼cmm  etiam  promiMio 
Evangelii  levera  tit  univenalis,  hoc  ett,  quod  ad  omnea  hominea  pertineat.*^  Here 
Mlow  many  Scripture  texts.  §  29,  p.  766  :  •*  Et  hanc  vocationem  Dei,  que  per  ver* 
imm  Evangelii  nobis  ofiertur,  non  ezistimemus  simulatam  et  fucatam :  sed  certo  sta- 
tmmua,  Denm  nobis  per  earn  vocationem  voluntatem  suam  reyelare  :  quod  yidelioet 
in  iia,  quos  ad  eum  modum  vocat,  per  Terbum  efficax  esse  relit,  ut  illnminonturf  oon- 
vertantor,  et  salrentur.**  §  38,  p.  769 :  "  Quod  autem  verbura  Dei  contemnitur,  non 
«sl  in  eansa  Dei  vel  pnescientia  vel  pnedestinatio,  sed  perversa  hominis  voluntas.'* 

•  Calvin.  Instit  lib.  iii.  c.  SI,  fol.  336. 

f  L.  c.  e.  91,^3,  fol.  336;  c.  24,  §  17,  fol.  390:  **Nempe  tutius  piorum  con- 
seientie  acquiescent,  dum  intellignnt,  nullam  esse  pecoatorum  differentiam,  modo 
mdsit  fides.**  Calvin  (6e  miemk  Dei  pra>dest.  opuse.  p.  883,)  groes  still  further:  **  In. 
primii  rogatos  velim  lectores.  .  .  .  non  esse,  ut  quibasdam  iaiso  videtur,  argntam 
liaiie  vel  spinosam  speeulationem,  quie  absque  frnctu  ingenia  fatiget :  sed  dispata- 
Hooem  solidam  et  ad  {uetatis  nsnm  maxime  acoommodatam  :  nempe,  qua  et  fidam 
piobe  sdifieet,  et  nos  ad  hnmilitatem  eradiat,  et  in  admirationem  extoUat  immenss 
«fa  nos  Dei  brniitiUs,  0t  ad  liane  oelebrandam  exeitat,**  etc. 
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■MMral  feelings ;  since  the  troth  and  objectiYity  of  the  Church  doctrine 
iaiparts,  likewise,  to  all  the  practical  prece|>t8  it  sanc^yona,  the  charafe- 
tar  of  truth  and  objectivity.  For  the  reasons  above  stated, — that  is  to 
say^  in  order  to  call  forth  a  deep  Christian  piety,  Calvin  lays  down  the 
following  notion  of  predestination  : — "  We  call  predestination  that  eter* 
Bal  decree  of  God,  whereby  He  ha(h  determined  what  the  fate  of  every 
man  should  be.  For  not  to  the  same  destiny  are  all  created :  foi^  to 
some  is  allotted  eternal  life ;  to  others,  eternal  damnation.  According 
m  a  man  is  made  for  one  end  or  for  the  other,  we  call  him  predestined 
to  life,  or  to  death."*  The  same  idea  the  Reformer  again  expresses  in 
the  following  way  :  ^'  We  assert  that,  by  an  eternal  and  unchangeable 
decree,  God  bath  determined  whom  he  shall  one  day  permit  to  have  a 
■hare  in  eternal  felicity,  and  whom  he  shall  doom  to  destruction.  In 
respect  to  the  elect,  this  decree  is  founded  in  His  unmerited  mercyt 
without  any  regard  to  human  worthiness  ;  but  those,  whom  He  deliv- 
ers up  to  damnation,  are,  by  a  just  and  irreprehensible  judgment, 
excluded  from  all  access  to  eternal  life."t 

It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  truly  blasphemous  evasions  Calvin 
resorts,  in  order  to  impart  to  his  doctrine  an  air  of  solidity,  and  to  se- 
cure it  against  objections.  As  faith  was  considered  by  Calvin  a  gift 
of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  yet,  as  he  was  unable  to  deny,  that  many  are 
ropresented  in  the  Gospel  to  be  believers,  in  whom  Christ  found  no 
earnestness,  and  no  perseverance,  and  whom  conseijiiently  he  did  not 
recognize  to  be  the  elect,  Calvin  asserts,  that  God  intentionally  pro* 
duced  within  them  an  apparent  faith ;  that  He  insinuated  himself  into 
the  souls  of  the  reprobate,  in  order  to  render  them  more  inexcusable.:^ 


*  Calvin.  Instit  lib.  iii.  c.  31,  d.  5,  p.  337.  "  Pncdeetinatioiiein  vooamns  i 
Dsi  deeretum,  quo  apud  le  coostitatum  habnit,  quid  de  anoquoqte  homiae  fieri  v«k 
kl.  NoQ  Anim  pari  conditicMie  creantur  omnea :  aed  aliia  vita  •toma,  alija  daiiinati» 
•tenia  preordinator.  Itaqoe  prout  in  altenitrum  finem  quiaque  oooditaa  eat,  ita  vd  M 
vitain,  vel  ad  mortem  pnsdeilinatum  dioimua.*' 

t  Lb  c.  n.  7,  p.  339.  "  Qnoa  vero  damnatiani  addieit,  hia  juito  quidem  et  impva* 
henaifaili,  aed  ineomprehenaibili  judicio  vits  aditom  pnediidi."  And  how  did  Calvin 
treat  thoaewho  oppoaod  such  a  doctrine  7  Hia  work,  De  mtema  Dti  prmdetimmiimu^ 
ia  direeted  againat  Albertos  Pijrhias,  a  very  intellectual  and  learned  divine;  aa  also 
Ui  tieatiae,  Dt  lihero  arhitrio.  In  the  latter  work  Pigfaiaa  ia  treated  with  wifinianf 
^BDcncy,  but  in  the  former  we  read  as  foUowa :  **  Albertua  Pighiua  Campanaia,  Iiob9 
pbmietaca  plane  aadaoia  preditua.  .  .  .  Paulo  poat  Ubrom  editum,  moritnr  Ilghiiis. 
Bifo  ne  eani  mortoo  inaultarem,  ad  aliaa  Incubretionea  me  converti.  ...  In  Pigjbia 
■MM  et  Geor^  Sieulo,  belluarum  par  non  mala  comparatom,**  ate. 

I  Calvin.  loatit.  lib.  iii.  e.  2,  n.  11,  p.  194.  **  Etai  in  fidem  noo  illumtaantmi*  am 
Evangelii  efficaciam  v^re  aentiunt,  niai  qoi  pneocdinati  aunt  a4jpi1iitiftw ;  frrperi<;nti» 
tamen  oatendit  reproboa  interdum  eimili  fero  aenau  atque  electoa  affici,  at  ne  aoo  qui* 
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I^iliaH  of  acknowledging,  in  the  above-etated  facts,  the  readiness  of 
Ike  Almighty  to  confer  His  grace  on  all,  who  only  wish  it,  he  explains 
tiMm  by  the  supposition  of  intentional  deceit,  which  he  lays  to  tba 
charge  of  the  Almighty  !  Equally  strange  is  the  reason  assigned  for 
the  doctrine  of  predestination, — that  God  wishes  to  manifest  His  mer- 
cy towards  the  elect,  and  His  justice  towards  the  condemned ;  as  if 
the  two  divine  qualities  were  severed  one  from  the  other,  and  were  _ 
nuitimlly  ignorant  of  each  other's  existence !  God  will  be  at  once  jwt 
and  merciful  to  all  without  exception, — not  just  merely  towards  thaM^ 
and  merciful  only  towards  those,  as  the  prejudiced  judges  of  this  world 
are  wont  to  be  !  We  must  also  bear  in  miud,  that  the  notion  of  jus- 
tice, considered  in  itself,  cannot  even  be  upheld,  if  no  fault  exists ;  and 
no  fiuilt  can  be  charged  on  the  reprobate,  if,  without  posBessdng  the  use 
of  freedom,  they  are  condemned  ;  nay,  have  been  condemned  from  all 
eternity  1  Equally  baseless  would  be  the  notion  of  mercy,  as  it  has 
necessarily  for  its  subject  sinners,  who,  by  the  free  determiimtton  of 
their  own  will,  and  not  by  extraneous  compulsion,  have  transgressed 
the  divine  moral  law,  in  order  then  again  to  receive  pardon :  for  in 
this  caae,  the  whole  process  would  be  a  mere  absurd  farce. 

It  was,  moreover,  only  by  the  greatest  efforts  of  Calvin  and  his  dis- 
ciples, particularly  Beza,  that  this  doctrine  was  enabled  to  pervert  the 
sound  understanding  of  Christians.  Bern  especially  resisted  for  a  long 
time^  tin  the  consemsut  Tigurinarum  was  brought  about.  The  Gallic 
CoafiBsnon  immediately  adopted  this  doctrine,*  and  the  Belgic  like- 
wiae.f  That  the  Synod  of  Dort  should  sanction  Calvin's  doctrine  d 
predestination,  was  to  be  expected.^  However,  other  Reformed  com- 
munities had,  from  their  very  origin,  much  softened  the  doctrines  of 


I  jndieip  ipneqpnni  ab  electis  differmnt.Q  iire  nihil  abiardi  ost,  quod  caelostiuia 
I  foitiM  ab  Apostolo,  ct  temponlia  fides  a  Chrkito  illu  adflcribitur;  non  qood 
vim  ipintQaUi  fiatin  lolide  percipiant,  ac  certain  fidei  Itimen ;  aed  quia  Dominua,  at 
mgii  eonvietos  et  incxemabiles  reddat,  se  iniinnat  in  eoram  mentes,  quatenns  dne 
adoptionii  apiritli  gustari  potest  ejus  bonilas,**  p.  195.  **  Commone  com  ilUs  (fiUk 
Dsi,)  fidei  prineipium  habere  videntur,  sub  intcgoiiMoto  hjpoeiiieos." 

•  ConfeM.  Gailie.  c.  zii.  p.  115. 

t  Confew.  Bel|^.  e.  zvi.  p.  189.  **  Credimas,  poateaquam  iota  Adam  progenies  no 
in  perditionein  et  ezitium,  primi  bominis  culpH  prscipitata  fait,  Deum  se  talem  de- 
monilnMe,  qoalia  est ;  nimirum  misericordem  et  jostnm ; — misenooidemqaideni,  eos 
sb  hao  pnditiiMBe  liberaDdo  et  servando,  qoos  •terao,  et  immntahili  soo  conaiho,  pfo 
flFstaita  toa  booitale  in  Jeso  Chriaio  Domino  noatio  elefiiet  aalegit,  abaqae  alio  ops* 
VPneofwnMifSoUv:  jvlam  voro,  rsliquos  in  kpsa  at  peiditiaBie,  in  qoam  sese  fr». 
dfitaveimnt,  relinqnendo.*' 

I  Synod.  Dordrac.  e.  i.  ait.  vi.  leq.p.  903^  m^ 
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Calvin.  Among  these  wq  may  notice  the  Articles  of  the  Anglican 
Church,*  while  the  Catechism  of  the  Palatinate  maintains  silence  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  Confession  of  the  Marches  positively  declares 
against  the  decree  of  absolute  predestination.f 

4  XIII. — Of  the  Catholic  notion  of  juitificatioo. 

The  want  of  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  antiquity, 
particularly  of  a  vivid  insight  into  the  spirit  of  its  language,  gave  the 
outward  occasion  at  least  to  a  confusion  in  the  notion  attached  to  jus- 
tification in  Christ  Jesus,  and  served  strongly  to  confirm  the  obstacle 
which  existed  in  the  interior  of  minds,  and  prevented  the  entire  appre- 
ciation, and  comprehensive  understanding,  of  this  practical  and  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Christianity. 

The  ancients  are  wont  to  put  the  form  in  which  the  inward  essence 
outwardly  manifests  and  reveals  itself,  for  the  inward  spirit  itself,  be- 
cause the  lalter,  concealed  in  its  form,  is  thus  brought  out.  Hencet 
when  in  the  Old  Testament  the  justification  of  a  man  through  and 
before  God  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a  human  and  judicial  act,  and 
consequently  of  a  mere  outward  acquittal  and  release,  it  is  the  grossest 
error,  and  a  proof  of  entire  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  thinking,  and 
modes  of  speech,  among  ancient  nations,  not  to  connect  such  expres- 
sions  with  the  idea  of  an  inward  deliverance  and  discharge  from  evil. 
How  much  in  the  Protestant  Church  the  style  of  the  ancient  world 
was  misunderstood,  we  mny  perhaps  most  clearly  discern  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Gerhard,  where  he  says,  the  whole  act  of  justification  is  de- 
scribed only  by  expressions  borrowed  from  judicial  usage.  For  exam- 
ple: "judgment,"  Psalm  cxliii.  ;  "judge,"  John  v.  27  ;  *•  tribunal,'* 
Rom.  xiv.  10;  **  accused,"  Rom.  iii.  19;  *«  accuser,"  John  v.  46; 
•♦witness,"  Rom.  ii.  15  ;  "handwriting,"  Col.  ii.  14;  *•  advocate,"  1 
John  ii.  1 ;  "  acquittal,"  Psalm  xxxii.  1  ;  etc.*  Even  the  multitude 
of  these,  and  similar  expressions,  should  have  inspired  a  certain  caution, 
and  have  encouraged  the  idea,  that  they  must  have  in  part  at  least  a 
figurative  signification.      Rarely,  even  in  the  Catholic  Church, 


*  Confew.  Anglic,  art.  zrii.  p.  132. 

t  The  Scotch  Confeanon  (Art-  viii.  p.  141)  speaks  a  langtiage  eztremdy  mild, 
sneh  as  a  Catholic  rmghi  employ.  The  Declaration  of  Thorn  (Art.  zviii.  p.  493,)  is 
doabtfoL  Confess.  March.  Art.  zv.  p.  383.  The  Hongarian  Confeaion  shni  varf 
wen  over  the  matter,  p.  253. 

X  GeriMurd,  loci,  theolog.  E<L  Cotta,  tom.  iil  p.  6. 
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liie  right  view  unfolded  with  perfect  scientific  exactness,  and  brought 
back  by  means  of  an  accurate  philology  to  its  first  principles.* 

But  though  the  true  souse  of  the  ancients  might  n<ft  be  explained 
with  the  clearest  scientific  evidence,  yet  it  was  adhered  to  in  life.  The 
Church  being  connected  by  her  origin  with  the  close  of  the  ancient 
world*  the  knowledge  of  the  old  modes  of  speech  passed  to  her  by  a 
living  and  immediate  contact,  although  this  knowledge  did  not  rise 
through  the  medium  of  reflection  to  abstract  science.  If  St.  Augus- 
tine says  with  reason,  that  the  Old  is  but  the  New  Testament  still 
voled,  and  the  New  the  Old  Testament  unveilod,  the  true  sense  of  the 
latter  must  evidently  be  better  known  to  the  Church  than  to  the  syna- 
gogue itself  The  former  imparted  to  the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  the  matter  before  us,  a  more  appropriate  form, — and  this  is  the  case 
with  all  the  religious  ideas,  which  the  Church  and  the  synagogue  have 
in  common, — in  order  that  the  unshackled  spirit  may  show  itself  purer, 
and  more  transparent,  and  that  the  form  may  correspond  to  the  matter. 


*  Bomiet  (Exponikm  de  la  doctrine  de  VEglme  Catbol.  e.  vi.)  ezprenes  hiniMlf 
tkiM  briflflj,  accOTdiojr  to  the  uaual  interpretation  :  **  Comme  rEcnturo  nana  expli. 
que  la  reminon  de  p^ch^s,  tant6t,  en  disantque  Dieu  loacuuvre,et  tant6t  en  diaant, 
qn'il  ki  6te  et  qu'U  lea  efface  par  la  ^rAce  du  Saint  Eeprit,  qui  nona  fait  nouvellaa 
er^orea;  nooacroyuna  qu'il  faut  joindre  cnaemble  cea  ezpreaaioTM.  poor  former  VidSe 
parfiute  de  la  juatification  du  p^cheur."  From  the  want  of  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
the  Oriental  langoagea,  Mpring  ao  many  airani^  and  half  ezplanationa  of  ecriptiiral 
faaagea,  which  were  adduced  by  the  Proteatanta  againet  the  Catholica,  and  vice  wtnk. 
One  example  may  Krve  for  many.  Calvin,  in  hia  Inatit.  iii.  lit  appealed  to  Rom.  iv. 
8,  where  from  Ptahn  zzxi.  the  following  paaaagea  aro  taken :  **  Bleaaed  ia  he,  whose 
tranagreaaion  ia  forgiven,  whoae  ain  ia  covered.*'  "  Bleaaed  ia  the  man,  unto  whom 
the  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity.**  Now  Calvin  obaervea :  "  A  complete  definition  of 
juatification  ia  either  here  given,  or  it  ia  not :  if  it  be  complete,  then  juatification  con. 
■lata  merely  in  the  forgivcneaa  of  aina,  which  ia  aufiicientJy  explained  by  the  worda» 
'  cover  and  not  impute.*  To  justify j  meana  accordingly,  to  declare  any  one  free  from 
puniahment,  in  deapite  of  yet  cxiating  ain.  But  if  by  the  mere  covering  and  remii- 
aion  of  guilt  and  ain,  the  notion  of  juatification  ia  not  completed,  how  can  it  be  aaid 
that  he  ia  bleaaed,  whoae  aina  are  covered  ?  Bellarmine  now  anawera  (De  Juatifiea- 
tione,  1.  1 1,  c.  9,)  it  ia  aaid :  **  Bcati  immaculati  m  vi4,  qui  ambulant  in  lege  Domini ;" 
and  in  Matthew,  c.  v.  **  Bleaaed  are  the  poor  in  apirit,  the  meek,  the  meroirul,  ths 
clean  of  heart,**  dec. ;  and  he  aaka,  **  If  the  deacription  of  the  juat  man  be  complete, 
why  ia  no  mention  made  of  the  covering,  and  of  mere  forgivcneaa  7  If  it  be  but  an 
incomplete  deacription,  bow  are  thoae  called  Blessed,  who  are  only  imperfectly  juat  V* 
Then  he  adda :  **  Poteat  igitur  ad  omnea  ejuamodi  qusationca  reapooderi,  non  poni  ia 
his  locia  integram  definitionem  joatifieationia,  ant  beatitndinia ;  aed  expUeari  aoliim 
aliquid,  quod  pertinet  ad  juatificationem  aut  beatitodinem  aequirendam  :** — an  exceL 
Je&t  refutation  of  Calvin,  without,  however,  being  quite  aatialaetofy  in  a  aciantitte 
point  of  view. 
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ll  k  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Protestanto  conceive  justification  to  be 
a  thing  chiefly  external,  and  the  Church  to  be  a  thing  chiefly  internal ; 
io  that,  in  either  respect,  they  are  unable  to  bring  about  a  permeation 
af  the  inward  and  the  outward.  The  one,  however,  determines  the 
other  ;  for,  as  they  consider  not  justification  to  be  internal,  the  Churcht 
acoording  to  their  system,  could  not  become  external.  When  justifica- 
tion is  not  the  inmost  property  of  man,  it  is  then  too  weak  to  po^sees 
the  power  to  produce  a  complete  effect,  and  (o  throw  out  the  invisible 
into  the  visible,  and  consequently  to  make  the  inward  Church  simul- 
taneously and  indubitably  an  outward  one.  Hence  that  painful  oscil- 
lation between  the  invisible  and  the  visible  Churchy  because  justifica- 
tioii  was  not  conceived  to  be  an  internal  thing. 

The  Council  of  Tl-ent  describes  justification  to  be  an  exaltation  from 
the  state  of  sinfulness  to  that  of  grace,  and  of  adoption  of  the  children 
of  God  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  annihilation  of  the  union  of  the  will  with  the 
tinfol  Adam  (a  removal  of  original  sin,  and  of  every  other  sin  com- 
mitted before  justification,)  and  the  contraction  of  fellowship  with  Christ, 
the  Holy  and  the  Just  One, — a  state  which  is,  in  a  negative  sense,  that 
of  remission  of  sin,  and  in  a  positive  sense,  that  of  sanctification.*  The 
Council  further  represents  justification  as  a  renewal  of  the  inward  man, 
by  means  whereof  we  become  really  just,t  as  inherent  (MuBrens)  in 
the  bftliever,  and  as  a  restoration  of  the  primeval  state  of  humanity.  On 
this  account,  the  satiMi  gynod  observes,  that,  by  the  act  of  justification^ 
faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  are  infused  ioto  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  that 
it  is  only  in  this  way  he  is  truly  united  with  Christ,  and  becometh  a 
Kving  member  of  his  body  4  In  other  words,  justification  is  considered 
to  be  sanctification  and  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  the  latter  is  involved  in 


•  Concil.  Trid.  Sen.  vi.  c.  5.  **  Quilmi  Terbis  jmUficationiB  impii  descriptio  ia- 
iiniiatar,  at  tit  trantlatio  ab  eo  itatti,  in  quo  homo  naKitmr  filial  primi  Adae,  in  sta- 
torn  fiatis  et  adoptionk  filioraon  Dei  per  ■ecnndam  Adam  Jetram  Chriatnm,  «dvalo» 
nm  nottrum.'* 

t  L.  c.  c.  vii.  ^  Que  (jaetificatio)  non  est  aola  peccatorom  remieao,  aed  et 
asnetificatio  et  renovatio  interioria  hominia  per  Tohmtariam  aosceptioiiem  grattv  et 
ddnerom :  ande  homo  ex  injaato  fit  joatua,**  etc. 

t  L.  c.  c.  yii.  **  Qaamquam  nomo  poaait  eaae  joatoa,  niai  coi  merita  paaaonis 
Homhu  noatri  Jesa  Chriati  commanicantar ;  id  tamen  in  hAe  impii  joatificatione  fit, 
dmn  ejoadem  aanctiaainw  paaaionia  merito  per  Spiritom  Sanctam  charitas  Dei  di& 
todHar  in  eordiboa  eoram,  qai  jvatificantiir,  atqoe  ipaia  inheeret :  ande  in  ipai,  joatifi- 
eatioiie  eun  remiaaioDe  peccatorom  luac  omnia  ainral  infbaa  accipit  per  Jeiam  Chik. 
tiai,  coi  inaeritor,  per  fidcm,  apem  et  chantatem.  Nam  fidea,  niai  ad  earn  apea  acea- 
tfit  et  ehaiitaa,  aeqae  unit  perfecte  com  Ciiriato,  neqoe  corporiaejaa  vivom  i 
•Oeit.'' 
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tlw  former,  and  the  former  in  the  latter  :  it  is  considerod  an  infusion  of 
theloTo  of  God  into  our  hearts,  through  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  the  ia- 
tarior  state  of  the  justified  man  is  regarded  as  holy  feeling, — as  a  sano^ 
tified  inclination  of  the  will, — as  habitual  pleasure  and  joy  in  the  Divine 
law, — as  a  decided  and  active  disposition  to  fulfil  the  same  in  all  the  oo- 
cnrrences  of  life, — in  short,  as  a  way  of  feeling,  which  is  in  itself  accepts* 
bleand  well-pleasing  to  God.  When  God  declares  man  to  be  just  and 
well-pleaaing  to  Him,  he  really  is  so.* 

The  Scriptural  word  Grace  hath  several  significations  ;  but  not  raraljf 
eorreaponding  to  it  is  the  German  expression,  ^gnddige^  wohlwolletukf 
hmldvoUe  Gesmmmgt** — a  gracious,  benevolent,  condescending  feelingi 
towards  any  one  :  this  signification  is  the  basis  of  all  the  others  ;  naj, 
it  is,  if  we  will«  the  only  one.  But  if  the  question  be  as  to  the  appK- 
cation  of  Divine  grace  towards  men,  especially  sinners,  then  this  feel* 
ing  is  by  no  means  a  mere  quiescent  one,  but  the  condescending  wiR 
becomes  at  once  an  act ;  is  life,  and  engenders  life ;  so  that  the  grmoe 
of  God,  extended  spiritually  to  the  dead,  calleth  them  back  to  life :  the 
grace  of  God  is  sanctifying. 

Aa  little  can  it  be  disputed,  that  the  words,  ''justify,''  '*  rechtfertigen,* 
"  i%%m%9f^  **  jostificare,"  signify  also  to  acquit.  This  significatiOB 
18  used  when  we  speak  of  just  or  innocent  men,  who  have  been  acquitted 
by  their  jodgest  of  the  charges  brought  against  them ;  who,  after  in* 


*  It  may  be  uaefbl  to  lay  before  the  reader  lome  detcriptioiit  of  justification,  to  sa. 
■Ue  biai.  amid  the  variety  of  expreanon,  to  leoo^nise  the  unity  of  idea.  Thora.  Af . 
Priaia  See  q.  eziii.  art.  i.  et  art.  ti.  :  **  Justificatio  importat  trananutatioiiem  di 
■tata  iDgmtitic  ad  etatum  juititie  predictc.**  But  juaticc  he  had  deacribed  aa  **'  lee- 
titndinem  quandam  ordinis  in  ipta  interiori  dispositione  horainis,  prout  suprcmnm 
bominia  aabditar  Deo,  et  infcriores  vires  anixne  subduntur  ffuprcmae,  so.  raUoni.** 
Bellarm.  de  jiutificatione,  lib.  ii.  c.  ti.  **  Jastificatio  sine  dubio  motas  quidam  eat  de 
peeeato  ad  jostitiam,  et  nomen  accipit  a  termino,  ad  qoem  diieit,  ut  omnes  alii  timi. 
Ibs  BOtOB.  iUumioatio,  ealefactio,  et  cvtori :  non  igitur  potest  intelligi  vera  jastifica- 
tio, nisi  aliqua  preter  remiflsioncm  peccati  justitia  acquiratur.  Quemadmodum  ass 
T«ra  erit  illuminatio,  nee  Tora  ealefactio,  si  toncbris  fugatis  vel  frigore  depulso,  nulla 
hiz,  nunusque  eakir  in  sobjecto  corpore  subsrquatur.**  St.  Augustine  says  (de  Spirittk 
et  lit  e.  17 :)  **  Ibi  [among  the  Jews]  lex  extrinsecus  posita  est  qui  injusti  terreren- 
tur,  hie  [in  Christianity]  intrinsecus  data  ent,  qui  justificarentur.'*  On  this  observes 
Delaitiae :  **  Quo  looo  dicit  C  Augostiniia,^  hominem  jusiifieari  per  legem  aeriptam 
lA  aordibaa,  qiHi,  at  ipse  ibidem  ezplioat,  nihil  est  aliad,  nisi  charitaa  Dei  difioM  ia 
oordibos  noetris  per  Spiritum  Sanelum,  qui  datus  est  nobia.**  lib.  ii.  e.  Tii.  Bellarmfas 
oootiBQea:  **  Itaqoe  per  jostitiam,  qii4  justifieamor,  intolligitor  fides  et  eharitaa,  quB 
•St  ipsa  fiicoltaa  bona  operandi  "  PalkiTiemi  saya  (lib  viii.  e.  4,  p.  S59,;  "Cuiisuusi 
nnl  omnea  [at  Trent]  de  naminisaigaifioatione.  justHleatiooem,  scilicet,  esse  traaiil- 
am  a  ilata  inimici  ad  statom  amici,  filiique  Dei  adoptin.** 
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quiry  instituted,  had  been  pronounced  to  be  what  they  are — guiltleas* 
This  sense,  in  the  matter  under  consideration,  is  inadmissible,  because 
the  question  is  not  about  just  and  innocent  men,  who  have  been  wickedly 
brought  l>erore  the  judicial  tribunal,  but  about  men  really  and  truly 
guilty,  and  unrighteous.  Here  we  sec  the  real  signification  of  the 
Greek  word  above  adduced,  and  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  and  La- 
tin words,  namely,  '^  to  make  just/'  The  absolving  and  acquitting 
^ord — the  word  which  forgives  sin — is  a  power  truly  emancipating, 
diasolving  the  bonds  of  evil,  and  extirpating  sin ;  so  that,  in  the  room 
of  darkness,  light  is  admitted  :  death  gives  way  before  life,  and  despair 
yields  to  hope.  Hence  the  forgiveness  of  sins  for  Christ's  sake,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  remission  of  the  guilt  and  the  punishment,  which  he  hath 
taken  and  borne  upon  himself;  but  it  is  likewise  the  transfusion  of  his 
spirit  to  us,  so  that  we  enter  into  a/uZZ  vital  communion  with  the 
second  Adam,  in  like  manner  as  we  had  with  the  first. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  transition  from  the  life  of  the  flesh 
to  the  life  of  the  spirit,  as  above  described,  cannot  ordinarily  be  sudden ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the  former  must 
be  represented  as  the  final  term  of  many  preliminary  stages  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  internal  man.*  The  act  of  justification,  indeed,  fills  up  only 
one  portion  of  time ;  for  the  communication  of  a  vital  principle  cannot 
be  considered  other  than  as  consummated  in  a  single  moment.-l*  How- 
ever, the  development  of  the  same  may  be  subjected  to  a  succession  of 
periods.  Susceptibility  for  the  act  of  Divine  justification  is  dependent 
OD  a  series  of  preliminary,  mutually  qualifying  emotions,  in  the  interior 
man.  From  the  period  wherein  our  faculties  of  discernment  have  clung 
with  undoubting  firmness  to  revealed  truths,  the  struggling  soul  moves 
on  through  fear  and  hope,  through  grief  and  intuitive  love,  through 
struggle  and  victory,  up  to  that  happy  moment,  where  all  its  better  en- 
ergies, hitherto  dissipated,  unite  under  the  impulse  of  a  higher  power,  for 
obtaining  a  decisive  conquest ;  where,  by  the  full  infusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  union  with  Christ  is  consummated,  and  we  belong  wholly  to 
him,  and  he  again  joyfully  recognizes  himself  in  us.  In  other  words; 
in  order  that  man  may  be  completely  adopted  by  God  in  the  place  of  a 


*  Bellarmin.  de  Justif.  lib.  i.  c.  13.  **  Qaos  enim  6ihg\i  (Deus,)  prhman  Tocat  ad 
fidem,  tunc  spem  ct  timorem  et  dilectionem  inchoatam  inspirat,  postrrmo  jmtificat,  et 
pflrfectam  charitatem  infundit** 

t  Dun  Scotus  (1.  iy.  Sent.  dial.  i.  p.  8)  nys,  jtwtification  is  momentary :  **  Quia 
nto  est  aucceario  in  inductione  alicujua  forme,  nin  penea  partea  mobilea,  vel  penea 
partes  ipnua  forme.**  Compare^my  work.  New  Iwvetiigutians  (in  Gennan,)  second 
edition,  p.  306. 
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ckildv  or  be  juntified,  He  requires  on  the  part  of  man,  a  gradually  prepara- 
tory  susceptibility.  Hence  we  may  clearly  see  how  singular  is  the  ob- 
jection urged  by  Protestants,  that  the  acts  preparatory  to  the  great  act 
of  justification,  indicate  a  Pelagian  tendency  in  the  whole  Catholic  sys- 
tem.* Because,  according  to  our  doctrine,  so  much  must  be  endured 
and  wrought,  so  much  must  be  consummated  in  the  spirit,  ere  the  one 
great  divine  act  can  ensue,  they  think  we  must  needs  believe,  that,  by 
that  preliminary  spiritual  action  and  suffering,  the  fulness  of  God^s  grace 
is  merited.  It  is,  however,  far  otherwise.  The  history  of  regeneration 
forms  one  great  whole,  most  intimately  united  in  all  its  parts,  so  that  the 
third  and  fourth  grade  cannot  be  made,  till  the  first  and  the  second  have 
been  passed. 

As  divine  grace  can  alone  impart  the  power  for  the  execution  of  the 
first  step, — and  it  is  so  with  all  the  others,  as,  accordingly,  all  parts  of  the 
great  whole  are  determined  by  higher  aid,  and  consequently  are  a  work 
of  Divine  favour, — it  follows,  that  what  holds  good  of  the  parts,  must 
hold  good  of  the  whole.  Without  human  exertion,  indeed,  the  first  mo- 
tion of  our  spirit  cannot  be  made,  precisely  because  it  must  move  itself. 
It  is  so  with  the  second  and  third  motion.  In  other  words,  without  human 
agency,  God  can  produce  in  man  no  faith,  no  fear,  no  germ  of  love*  no 
hope,  no  repentance,  and,  therefore,  not  the  real  justification  determined 
by  them.  But  does  it  follow,  that  because  the  Catholic  believes  this,  he 
must  also  believe,  that  God  communicates,  on  this  account,  his  further 
manifestations  of  grace,  because  man  had  not  refused  his  co-operation  to 
the  earlier  ones?  The  notion  of  a  necessary  praiiminary  condition  to  a 
thing,  is  here  confounded  with  the  cause  of  that  thing  itself. 

In  order,  however,  to  complete  the  Catholic  theory  of  justification^  we 
must,  according  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  subjoin  two  observations.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  dispute,  that  even  in  the 
justified  man,  notwithstanding  that  original  sin,  together  with  all  actual 
sin,  has  been  forgiven  him,  and  has  been  obliterated  from  his  soul,  there 
still  subsists  a  perverse  sensuality  {concupiscentia).  Yet  it  is  taught  that 
this  tn  itself  is  no  sin,  and  that,  if  it  occurs  in  Holy  Writ  under  this  de- 
nomination, it  is  only  because  it  appears  as  a  consequence  of  sin,  and 
leads  again  to  real  sin,  when  the  will  hearkens  to  its  suggestions.  The 
Council  saith  :  "  God  hateth  nought  in  the  regenerated,  because  nothing 


*  Chemnit.  Exam.  Concil.  Trid.  part  i.  p.  381 ;  Gerhard  loc.  torn.  vii.  p.  331.  (kw. 
xrii.  c.  3,  sect.  ▼.)  That  to  him.  who  has  bocn  prepared  bj  faith  and  fear,  bj  hope 
and  contrition,  God  doth  ^through  baplism)  impart  the  Minctifying  grace,  the  beil 
■ehoolmen  term,  not  without  reawm,  a  meritum  de  ctmgmo,  but  not  a  meritwm  ds 
eondigna. 
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is  damnable  in  those  who  have  been  truly  buried  with  Christ  in  haptiBm, 
who  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh,  but,  putting  off  the  old  man,  put  on 
the  new,  created  after  God,  and  arc  become  innocent,  immaculate,  pure, 
and  pleasing  unto  God,  heirs  indeed  of  God,  and  co-heirs  with  Christ,  so 
that  nothing  hindereth  their  entrance  into  heaven.  That,  however,  con- 
cupiscence, or  the  stimulus  to  sin,  remains  in  the  baptized,  the  holy 
Council  avows  and  acknowledges ;  but  as  this  stimulus  is  left  for  our 
trial,  it  is  unable  to  injure  those  who  will  not  consent,  but  who  resist 
victoriously  by  the  grace  of  Christ :  for  he  is  not  crowned  except  h© 
strive  lawfully."* 

As  the  Catholic  Church  deduces  original  sin,  and  with  it  all  evil  in 
the  world,  in  the  last  degree,  from  the  abuse  of  free-will,  it  cannot  find 
any  further  traces  of  sin  in  man,  so  soon  as  his  spirit  has  been  averted 
from  the  creature,  and  hath  turned  to  God ;  so  soon  as  his  will  hath 
been  again  healed,  and  his  inmost  feelings  been  sanctified.  By  the  in- 
born evil,  and  by  that  habit  of  sin  which  hath  grown  out  of  it,  and  hath 
become  more  or  less  inveterate,  more  or  less  confirmed,  a  mechanical 
readiness  to  incline  towards  sin  hath  been  engendered  in  the  body  and 
the  inferior  faculties  of  the  soul.  The  new  bent  of  the  will,  therefore, 
cannot  immediately  draw  into  its  orbit  the  movements  of  the  eoul  and 
the  body.  But  since,  to  those  regenerated  in  spirit,  such  emotions  are 
alien,  and  even  an  abomination ;  since  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  are  com- 
pletely severed  one  from  the  other  ;  since  they  are  involved  in  a  de- 
cisive, and,  for  the  fiN-mer,  a  victorious  struggle ;  so  most  certainly  a 
carnal  emotion  in  copftict  with  the  will,  yet  mastered  by  it,  cannot  con- 
taminatc  it,  and  therefore  not  convict  it  of  sin.  If  the  will  give  not  in 
to  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  or  the  desires  of  the  flesh  reaeh  not  the  will ; 
iff  accordingly,  there  be  no  consent,  then  there  is  no  sin.f  Thus  evil, 
and  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word)  the  sinfulness  in  concupiscence*  is 
removed,  as  it  is  driven  back  from  the  inward  to  the  outward  man,  in 
whom  it  survives  as  the  consequence  and  the  chastisement  of  sin,  and 


*  L.  c.  Sc88.  y.  dccrct.  de  peccato  originali. 

t  BeUannin.  de  amiss,  ^at.  et  statti  pcccati,  lib.  t.  c.  5.  torn.  it.  p.  878.  **  ToIk 
eoatroveiwa  est,  utrum  comiptio  natune  ac  pnesertim  coneupiscentiaper  w  ei  ez  na- 
ture uak  quails  etiam  iii  baptizatis  ac  justificatls  est,  sit  proprie  peccatum  orifiiiis.  Id 
eoim  adveraarii  contendunt,  catholici  aatem  negant ;  quippe  qui  sanat4  volimtate  per 
giatiam  justificantem  doeent  reliquos  morbosnon  solum  noo  conatitoere  homiDOs  reos, 
mi  ne^oe  posse  constitaere,  cum  noo  habeant  Teram  pecoati  rationem.  Addit  Thorn- 
M  Aromas  m  sol^  arenioDe  mentis  It  Deo  consiBtere  proprie  et  Ibmialiter  peocatam 
«rigiaia,  m  rebeUioiie  aotcm  partis  inferioris,  qui  fuit  effectos  rebelHoM  OMMtisa  Do«, 
noD  ooDsistere  peccatum,  nisi  materialiter.'* 
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withal  as  a  temptation,  which  may  conduce  either  to  the  more  exalted 
glorification  of  the  soul,  or  to  its  relapse  into  the  deepest  fall.  In  the 
formor  case,  it  summons  us  to  struggle  and  to  victory,  and  to  the  con* 
firmation  and  expansion  of  virtue  ;  in  the  latter,  it  can  easily  surprise 
the  inattentive,  and  draw  him  into  its  toils,  or  penetrate  into  his  inmost 
soul. 

But  that  gap  which,  in  consequence  of  regeneration,  is  established 
between  the  interior,  now  sanctified,  man,  and  the  outward  man,  is  by 
no  means  a  fixed,  immutable  separation.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  be« 
liever,  faithfully  co-operating  with  sanctifying  grace,  it  is  in  a  state  of 
constant  decrease,  and  gradual  declension ;  for  the  continued  exercise 
of  virtue,  and  the  ever  more  and  more  powerful  development  of  the  di- 
vine principle  of  life  thereby  occasioned,  restore  the  harmony  of  all 
the  parts  of  man  in  his  new  course,  with  a  constant,  though  not  always 
perceptible,  increase  (although,  without  the  extraordinary  interposition 
of  a  higher  power,  that  harmony  in  this  life  is  never  perfect  ;)*  so  that 
man's  inferior  faculties  learn  to  move  in  progressive  unison  with  the 
sanctified  spirit,  and  have  a  share  in  its  glorification,  as  they  had  before 
moved  in  accord  with  the  unholy  spirit,  and  participated  in  its  diisso* 
nance.  However,  the  regenerated  man  looks  anxiously  for  deliverance 
from  the  body,  not  in  order  to  be  then  only  freed  from  any  sinful  incli- 
nation of  the  will,  but  to  be  delivered  from  trial,  and  the  fear  of  trial. 

The  second  observation  which  we  have  to  make,  is,  that,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  just  man  can  never  hold 
him:3elf  quite  free  from  the  so-called  venial  sins,  aad  transgresses  in  di- 
vers ways,  and  therefore  it  is  not  without  reason  that  he  daily,  .in  the 
Lonfs  prayer,  prays  for  forgiveness  of  sins.  As  the  will  of  the  regene* 
rated,  hoWever,  is  not  thereby  alienated  from  God,  and  His  holy  law 
which  he  loves;  and  as  such  transgressions  proceed  more  from  the  in- 


*  The  CooDcil  of  Vienna  (in  the  lib.  v.  Clement,  tit.  de  hflsret.)  has  pronounced 
ajrain»t  the  Be^uards  what  Pope  Innocent  XI.  repeated  ajrainst  Michael  Molinos. 
He  coaderaned,  in  his  bull,  the  following  propoeitions :  **No.  55.  Per  hanc  viam  in- 
temam  perrenitnr  ad  purgandas  et  distinfruendas  omnea  animie  pawionea,  ita  quod 
nihil  ampliua  acntitur,  nihil,  nihil.  No.  56.  Due  legea  et  due  cupiditatea,  anima  una, 
ct  amoria  proprii  altera,  tamdiu  pcrdurant,  quamdiu  perdurat  amor  propriua,  nnde 
quando  porgatus  est  et  mortuue,  ut  fit  per  viam  intemam,  non  adsont  ampliua  dii0 
ille  legca,  nee  aliquid  aentitur  ampliua.'*  A  doctrine  of  this  kind  ia  ever  connected 
with  the  other,  that  at  this  grade  of  the  apihtual  life  a  fall  ia  no  longer  poarible. 
Hence  the  following  propoaitiona  of  the  Quictists  are  rejected  : — **  No.  61.  Anima, 
quum  ad  mortem  mytticam  pervenit,  non  potest  ampliua  yelle  aliud,  quam  quod  Dens 
vult.  quia  non  habet  ampliua  voluntatem,  et  Deua  eam  Uli  abatulit.**  No.  63.  **  Per 
viam  intemam  pervenitur  ad  atatum  continuum,  inmiobilem  in  pace  imperturbabili.** 
Compare  my  woirk,  New  Investigatioiu,  (in  Gennan,}  secoiid  edition,  p.  91 1. 
IB 
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firmity  of  the  new  man,  than  from  any  remnant  of  perversencss  in 
the  will,  sins  of  this  nature  occasion  no  interruption  in  the  newly 
established  relations  with  God ;  and  internal  justification,  therefore, 
according  to  Bossuet's  expression,  appears  not  untrue,  though  it  be  not 
perfect.  But  this  infirmity  requires  us  in  every  instance  to  observe 
constant  self-watchfulness,  and  to  practise  uniuterruptcd  prayer  for  oh- 
taining  Divine  grace,  and  increase  of  sanctification.* 

§  xnr. — Doctrine  of  the  Protestants  on  justification  and  saqcttfioaSiim. 

The  notions  which  the  Protestants  form  of  justification,  is  thus  briefly 
defined  in  the  Formulary  of  Concord:  "The  word  *ju8tification*sig« 
Bifies,  the  declaring  any  one  just,  the  acquitting  him  of  sins,  and  the 
eternal  chastisements  of  sin,  on  account  of  the  justice  of  Christ,  which 
is  by  Grod  imputed  to  faith  ;"'}'  and  it  expressly  says,  our  justice  is  twt 
affis.f  With  these  declarations  Calvin  perfectly  coincides.^  Justifi* 
cation,  in  the  Protestant  sense,  is  a  judicial  act  of  God,  whereby  the 
believing  sinner  is  delivered  from  the  punishments  of  sin,  but  not  from 
sin  itself:  while  Catholics  teach  that,  on  one  hand,  the  remission  of  sin, 
the  debt  as  well  as  the  penalty,  and  on  the  other  hand,  positive  sancti- 
fication,  follows  in  a  like  way,  through  the  divine  act  of  justification. 
The  great  difference  between  the  Confessions  consists,  accordingly,  in 
this, — that,  according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  the  justice  of  Christ,  in 
the  act  of  justificalioii,  is  immediately  appropriated  by  the  believer, 
becoming  part  of  his  inward  self,  and  changing  his  whole  moral  ex- 
istence;  while,  according  to  the  Protestant  system,  justice  remains  in 
Christ,  passes  not  into  the  inward  life  of  the  believer,  and  remains  in  a 
purely  outward  relation  to  him  ;  covering  his  injustice,  not  only  past, 


*  Concil.  Trid.  Sess.  ti.  can.  11.  **Si  quis  horoinem  semel  jnstifieatim]  dixcrit 
amplius  peccare  non  posse,  ncque  gratiam  amitterc,  atque  idco  earn,  qoi  labitnr  et 
peccat,  nunquam  vcrc  fuifwe  Justificatuin,  nut  contra^  posse  in  totam  ritam  peccata 
omnia,  etiam  venialia  vitare  nisi  ex  speciali  Dei  privilegio.  .  .  .  anathema  tit-" 

t  Solid,  dcclar.  iii.  de  fid.  juslif.  §  11.  p.  655.  **  Vocabulum  justificationis  in  hoe 
negotio  significat,  justum  pranuntiare,  a  pcccatis  ct  fctcmis  pcccatonim  suppliciis  ab. 
Bolvere  propter  justitiam  Christi,  que  a  Deo  fidei  imputatnr.** 

X  L.  c.  (  48,  p.  664.  **  Com  igitur  in  ccclcsiis  nostris  apod  theologos  Angnstanv 
Confeasionis  extra  controrersiam  positom  sit,  totam  justitiam  nostram  extra  nos  esse 
.  .  .  qufsrendam,  eamque  in  solo  Domino  nostro  Jcsu  Christo  consistere,**  etc. 

{  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  11,  §  2,  foi.S260.  *'  Ita  nos  justificationem  simpliciter 
inlflrpretamur  acceptioncm,  qu&.  nos  Deos  in  rcccptos  pro  justis  habet  Earn  in  pec- 
catoram  remissione  ac  justitin  Christi  imputatione  positam  esse  dicimus.'*  ^  3  :  **  lit 
pfo  jnsiii  in  Chriato  cenieamur,  qui  in  nobis  non  sumus." 
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Vat  still  outstanding,  since  by  justification  the  will  is  not  healed.  We 
therefore  may  8ay,-^according  to  Catholic  principles,  Christy  by  justifr- 
icafi6n,  stamps  inwardly  and  outwardly  his  living  impress  on  the  be» 
tiever ;  so  that  the  latter^  though  a  feeble  and  imperfect,  becometh  yet 
«  real,  copy  of  the  type.  On  the  other  hand^  according  to  the  Protes* 
tant  doctrine,  Christ  casts  on  the  believer  his  shadow  only,  under  which 
bb  Continued  sinfulness  is  merely  not  observed  by  God.  Hence  the 
explicit  remark  of  the  Fotmulary  of  Concord,  that  the  faithful,  on  ac« 
*coant  of  the  obedience  of  Christ,  are  looked  upon  as  just,  although  by 
virtue  of  corrupt  nature  they  be  truly  sinners,  and  remain  such  even 
wito  death.* 

These  avowals  prove  of  themselves,  that  the  Protestants  have  adopt-* 
ed  those  notions  of  grace  and  justification,  which  we  pointed  out  above 
(§  xiii.^  as  one-sided  and  erroneous.  But  the  opposition  between  the 
Confessions,  in  this  matter^  derives  a  stronger  illustration  from  consider«> 
ing  the  following  points,  which  show  the  wide  practical  consequences 
"of  this  opposition^  Concupiscence^  which,  as  Catholics  avow,  still  re- 
mains after  justification,  the  mere  incitement  to  sin^  is  represented  by 
Protestants  as  sin  in  itself,  and  indeed  as  the  yet  subsisting  original  sin^ 
while  the  distinction  between  the  mere  feeling  of  that  incitement  to 
sin  and  the  consent  to  the  same,  is  rejected  by  them  as  unessential,  nay> 
«s  untrue.  It  is  precisely  on  this  ground  that  thoy  rest  the  assertion^ 
that  justification  consists  in  the  mere  declaration  of  the  remission  of 
sin,  not  in  the  purification  from  sin  itself,  because  original  sin  still  suIk 
sists,  and  adheres  even  to  the  will.  In  like  manner  it  is  asserted,  that 
between  venial  and  mortal  sin  there  is  no  internal  and  essential  differ* 
«nce  i  for  ^so  the  Protestants  teach,)  all  sins,  in  themselves,  whatever 
be  their  nature,  accuse  man  in  a  like  degree  before  the  tribunal  of  God : 
«11  merit  (eternal)  death.  Faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  according  to 
them,  constitutes  the  only  decisive  distinction  between  sinners  in  the 
"eyes  of  God.  When  man  believes,  and  so  long  as  he  believes,  aU  his 
sins,  so  they  teach,  are  mere  venial  sins ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  without 
this  faith  none  of  his  sins  can  be  pardoned  ^  for,  in  reality,  unbelief  is 
the  only  sin. 

These  most  astounding  maxims  involve  in  themselves  the  following 
«<m8equences.  If  the  justified  man,  considered  in  himself ,  be  as  much 
«  sinner  and  as  damnable  as  the  unjust  man,  then  no  internal  and 
essential  difference,  as  to  moral  being,  is  recognized  between  the  con^ 


*  *  Solid,  declar.  iii.  de  fid.  jiistif.  ^5,  p.  657.  **Per  fidem  propter  obedientum 
Clirifti  josti  proniraciantar  et  repatantur,  etiamn  ratione  corroptn  natm  tarn  adhut 
lint,  manaantqoe  peoeatorea,  dooi  aiaitalo  boe  «ofpw  tireamfeniDt*' 
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verted  and  the  unconverted ;  the  scriptural  antitheses  of  the  old  and 
the  new  man,  of  the  old  and  the  new  life,  of  the  new  creation,  of  the 
first  birth,  and  of  regeneration,  lose  not  only  their  point,  but  in  a  great 
degree,  their  moral  signification  (§  29  ;)  the  notion  of  penance,  whereby 
the  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other  is  brought  about,  must  be 
conceived  in  a  one-8ided«  nay,  totally  mistaken  sense  (§  33 ;)  and  the 
impressive  language  of  Holy  Writ,  respecting  the  deliverance  from  sin 
wrought  through  Christ,  and  the  mortification  (eradication)  of  sio  ir 
believers  (Rom.  vi.  viii.  1-4)  is  then  nothing  more  than  unmeaning 
bombast,  nay,  the  occasion  of  the  most  deplorable  and  ridiculous  self- 
delusion.     But  the  ulterior  consequences  of  the  doctrine,  that,  in  those 
who  believe  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  all  distinction  between  venial  and 
mortal  sins  is  effaced,  will  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work  (§  xvi.)  be 
made  fully  manifest.     Here  we  shall  cite  some  passages  that  will  show, 
to  what  subversion  of  morality  a  system  leads,  that  will  make  no  essen- 
tial distinction  between  the  feeling  of  the  incitement  to  sin,  and  the 
wilful  consent  to  the  same.     As  the  former,  as  long  as  we  live,  is  una- 
voidable, so  the  latter  is  represented  to  be  simultaneous  with  it ;  and 
from  this  point  of  view  of  moral  worthiness,  the  deed  is  made  to  be 
not  more  punishable  than  the  most  involuntary  sensual  enticement  to 
the  same.     Thus  Melancthon  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  every  Chris- 
tian conscience,  which  saith  to  each  one,  that  even  the  Christian  has 
nothing  less  in  his  power,  than  his  own  heart,  whose  entire  emotions 
are  unclean.'"     Hencet  the  same  Melancthon  proposes  to  Catholics  the 
question :  Do  not  the  saints  seek  their  own  interest  ?  and  he  is  really 
of  opinion,  that  the  saint,  the  man  truly  justified  before  God,  remains 
necessarily  enslaved  to  vain  glory,  to  avarice,  and  the  like.f     Luther 
speaks  of  wicked  lust,  avarice,  anger,  immodesty,  adding  a  significant 
et  cetera,  which  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  just  man 4     Calvin,  too, 

*  Melancth.  loc.  ihodo|r.  p.  18.  **  Christianus  agnotcet,  nihil  minui  in  potettate 
wok  ease,  quam  cor  suum/*  etc.  Melancthon  usca  the  word  **  cor"  instead  of  *'  vo- 
luntas,** because,  according  to  him.  man  has  really  no  will,  but  merely  impulses  and 
desires. 

t  L.  c.  p.  138.  "  Annon  sua  etiam  qusrunt  sancti  7  Annon  in  Sanctis  amor  est 
rite,  gloriie,  securitatis,  tranqaillitatis,  rerum  7"  Let  the  reader  observe  the  singular 
identification  of  *'  amor  glorie*'  and  *'  securitatis,  tranquillitatis/*  as  if  the  latter 
were  in  itself  as  much  as  the  fonncr,  which,  a  few  lines  lower,  is  further  explained  by 
the  word  Mro/of  i«t.  But  when  Melancthon  says,  the  Parisienses  (the  doctors  of  Sor- 
bonne,  as  representatives  of  Catholic  theology)  dfd  not  look  to  the  (nffecttu  intemo9, 
but  directed  their  view  to  mere  outward  observances,  so  for  this  assertion  he  may 
answer  at  the  tribunal  of  God. 

X  Interpretation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Wiitonberg,  1556.  Part  i.  p. 
209,  b. 
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makes  us  acquainted  with  saints  of  this  sort.*  A  singular  saint,  for- 
sooth, who  seeks  his  own  interest,  and  not  Christ's  glory!  Equally 
strange  is  the  combination  of  ideas,  when  we  are  required  to  conceive 
an  immodest  or  avaricious  saint ;  for,  according  to  the  laws  of  logict 
the  predicate  destroys  the  subject.  Yet,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  when  men  speak  of  the  covetousness,  the  avarice,  the  choler, 
and  immodesty,  of  saints  ?  Do  they  mean  thereby  a  stimulus  inserted 
in  the  flesh,  which  incites  them  indeed  to  works  of  the  flesh,  but  at  last 
wearies  itself  out  in  unsuccessful  eflbrts?  Then  we  cannot  understand 
how  such  idle,  unsuccessful  temptations  can  be  denominated  covetous- 
ness,  avarice,  choler,  and  immodesty.  But  if  we  imagine  this  stimulus 
to  be  victorious  over  the  will,  or  its  impulse  to  be  consummated  into  an 
outward  act,  how  can  the  conquered  be  called  saints  and  just  ones  ? 
Rom.  viii.  1-9,  13.  Such  a  confusion  of  language  hath  its  ground  in 
the  confusion  of  essentially  diflercnt  ideas ;  and  we  must  marvel  much, 
when  the  identifying  of  what  is  most  distinct,  nay,  most  opposite  in 
notion  and  in  language,  fails  to  produce  in  life  also  a  corresponding 
identification. 

Having  spoken  thus  far  of  the  Protestant  system  of  justification,  it 
remains  for  us  to  notice  their  view  of  sanctification  ;  for  it  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  unjust,  if  we  did  not  show,  that,  according  to  the 
Lutheran  system,  the  renovation  of  sinful  man,  the  moral  change, — 
in  a  word,  sanctification, — must  attach  to  the  confiding  reception  of 
the  declaration  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Man,  conscious  of  so  gracious, 
80  unmerited  a  remission  of  sin,  must,  in  thankful  return  for  so  great  a 
benefit,  earnestly  strive  to  improve,  and  to  observe,  with  ever  greater 
fidelity)  the  commandments  of  God.  In  the  justified  man,  according 
to  the  same  system,  original  sin  by  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  weakened,  though  not  extirpated ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
weakened,  sanctification  increases.  Calvin,  approximating  to  the 
Catholic  view,  goes  even  so  far  as  to  confess,  that,  as  Christ  cannot  be 
divided,  man  in  communion  with  Him  must  partake  at  once  of  justifi- 
cation and  sanctification.  Thus,  whosoever  is  received  by  God  into 
His  grace,  possesses  thereby  the  spirit  of  the  Sonship,  through  whose 
power  the  transformation  into  the  likeness  of  God  ensues.'f     Pleasing 


*  Calvin.  Inttit.  lib.  in.  c.  3,  (  10,  fol.  213.    Yet  his  laii(p»fe  is  much  milder. 

t  Calvin.  Instit  lib.  iii.  c.  II,  $6.  Compare  Calvin,  ^tidot  in  Concil.  Trid. 
opusc.  p.  702.  **  Neque  tamen  interea  ncgandum  est  qiA  fmtkmc  (juxta  quorurodam 
opinioncm.)  per  solam  quidem  fidcm  coram  Deo  justificatur ;  sod  tamen  ita,  ut  absque 
opcribus  salutcm  etcmam  consequi  impossibile  siL*'  Thus,  with  jusUficalion  with- 
out works,  salvation  without  works  is  promised. 
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as  k  b  to  witness  this  improvemeDt  in  doctrine,  and  closely  as  it  i» 
connected  with  Calvin's  representation  of  original  sin,  and  his  descrip- 
tion ef  the  process  of  regeneration ;.  yet  an  essential  difference  will 
ever  be  found  between  the  two  systems,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in» 
eluding,  under  the  latter^ihe  Calvinistic  view.  For  sinoe  a  mere  weak- 
ening, not  an  extirpation,  of  original  sin  is  admitted,  no  essential  moral 
difieienae,  but  a  mere  gradual  one,  can  then  be  maintained  between 
the  old  and  the  new  man  :.  but  this  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  it  is  to  the  dignity  of  Christianity,  to  tho 
notion  of  a  new  principal  ef  life  commuoieated  by  it,  which  in  conse- 
qjuence  supersedes  thr  old  one,  and  to  the  most  explicit  deielarations  of 
Scripture*  If  the  influence  of  Christ  over  man  were  merely  confined 
to  this,  that  the  latter  was  a  somewhat  morally  better,  not  (|uite  a  mo- 
rally diflbrent,  man  from  the  heathen,  then,  in  a  strict  sense,  it  were 
impossible  to  speak  of  sanctification ;.  for  both  the  Beathen  and  the 
Christian  would,  in  their  inward  life,  be  like,  and  differ  only  in  their 
degree  of  discipline*  The  Catholic  Church,  above  all  things,  insists- 
on  a  radical  internal  changje.  Moreover  the  difference  consists  in  this,, 
that  with  the  Protestant  the  external  refotion  to  Chcist  is  by  far  the 
most  important  thing  ;  so  (bat  at  this  point  of  his  spiritual  life  he  can 
calmly  sit  down,  and,  withoat  advancing  a  step  further,  be  assured  of 
eternal  felicity  ;  since,  by  what  the  Reformers- call  justification,  bis  sins- 
have  been  once  forgiven,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  gates  of  heavem 
opened  to  him  f  while  the  Catholic  can  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his 
sins  only  when  he  abandons  them,  and  in  his  view  the  justified  man, — 
the  man  acceptable  to  Ciod, — b  identical  in  every  respect  with  the 
sanctified.  Even  with  Calvin,  forgiveness  of  sins  is  quite  obMracteeUy 
the  only  ground  for  hope  of  salvation  ;  and  if  he  at  (ength  has  pene^ 
tration  ta  perceive^  that  j/nstification  and  sanctifkmtion  cannot  be  sepa^ 
rateid  in  the  interior  life,  he  yet  divides  them  in  his  theory,  and  deduces, 
from  one  and  the  same  thing  difSerent  effects  ;.  since  he  says,,  that  it  is- 
only  by  the  declaration  of  God  remitting  sins,  that  righteousness  is- 


•  Calvin  (Inatit.  lib.  Hi.  e^  U,  $  15)  first  attacks  Fbter  Lombard,  whose^  doctrine 
he  thus  states:  **  Primum,  inquii,  mors  Christi  nos  justi6eat,  d«im  per  eaia excitetur 
diaritas  in  cordibus  nostris,  qui,  Justi  cfficimur  :  dbinde  quod  per  camdbm.  cxtinctuov 
est  peccatum.**  ...  He  then  turns  against  Augustine :  **  Ac  ne  Augustini  quiden^ 
■ententia  recipienda  est  Tkmetsi  enini  egregie  hominem  omni  justitiie  laode  spoliat 
....  gratiam  tamen  mi  }ailificationem  refert,  quft  in  vitie  novitatcm  per  spiritun^ 
legeneramur.**  Hereupon  he  says :  **  Scriptura  autcm,  cum  de  fidei  justitiA  loquitur,, 
longe  alio  nos  ducit."  At  last  he  concludes  (4  ^1 :)  **  Ut  talis  joetitia  uno  verbo  a^ 
pelari  qneat  peccatorum  remissio.'*^ 
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acquired,  and  not  by  any  sanctifying  power,  which,  together  with  the 
consciousness  of  such  a  remission,  has  been  imparted.  Hence  it  fol« 
lows,  that  even  a  minimum  of  real  improvement, — without  which,  ac- 
cording to  Calvin,  the  certainty  of  being  favoured  with  grace  cannot 
take  place, — would  entirely  suffice  for  salvation. 

To  this  statement  of  doctrines  it  will  be  well  to  subjoin  some  remarks, 
directed  towards  a  deeper  scientific  appreciation  of  the  Lutheran  sys- 
tem. The  point  to  which  w&  would  here  particularly  direct  attention, 
is  the  fact  how  well  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  couples  with  that  of 
justification  ;  how  well  the  one  prepares  the  way  for  the  other  I  The 
former  was  so  deeply  engraven  in  the  essence  of  man,  that  the  latter 
cannot  extend  beyond  his  surface.  If  original  sin  had  been  represented 
as  80  destructive  to  man,  in  order  thereby  to  exalt  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity,  so  that  it  could  be  said,  ^  Behold,  though  original  sin  had  sunk 
80  deep  into  the  inmost  core  of  human  existence,  yet  Christianity  sinks 
still  more  deeply  ;  it  penetrates  into  the  lowest  depths  of  the  soul,  and 
works  healingly,  and  creates  anew ;  if  the  power  of  the  evil  principle 
be  great,  that  of  the  good  principle  is  still  greater ;"  then  this  mistaken 
view  of  original  sin  ought  to  have  been  entirely  excused  as  a  theoretical 
error.  But  now  it  is  taught,  its  ravages  are  so  frightful,  that  they 
remain  in  the  will,  even  of  the  regenerated :  the  disease  under  which  we 
labour  is  so  malignant,  that  we  cannot  be  radically  cured  of  it ;  and, 
at  we  cannot,  so  we  need  not  be.  Hence  Christ,  our  righteousness,  is 
out  of  us:  the  unrighteousness  in  the  old  Adam  is  within  us;  the 
righteousness  in  the  new  Adam  out  of  us. 

Moreover,  the  essence  of  original  sin,  according  to  Luther^s  ex* 
pression,  recurs  very  evidently  here.  If  Catholics  teach,  that  it  is  only  in 
thfj  case  where  the  solicitation  to  sin,  proceeding  from  the  flesh,  is  with 
full  consciousness  entertained,  and  consented  to  by  the  will,  that  the 
real  character  of  sin  appears,  so  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  with 
unexampled  obstinacy,  assert,  that  that  solicitation,  even  when  repelled 
with  decided  resistance,  is  in  itself  sinful.  Let  us  weigh  this  doctrine 
well«  and  inquire,  whether  evil  be  not  then  considered  as  something 
existing  apart,  independent  of  the  will,  and  extraneous  to  it,  and  be  not 
regarded  as  an  essence  ?  What  else  can  be  meant,  when  it  is  said, 
something  evil  in  itself  remains  in  man,  and  is  yet  evil,«ven  when  the 
will  resists  and  overcomes  it  ?  Here  the  sinfulness,  certainly,  lies  no 
longer  in  a  perverted  bent  of  the  will,  because  ttfcgH^  in  this  instance, 
cannot  be  perverted ;  and  yet  sin,  that  is  to  ^^^flH^^l  ^^^  ^  ^^U  in 
man.  This  is  strikingly  corroborated  by  the  aStfSiu  that  we  can  be 
then  only  liberated  from  sin,  when  we  have  put  off  our  dear  ^^  carpus* 
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cttZt/m."*    This  assuredly  is  to  coDceive  sin  as  soroethiog  very  sub. 
stantial ! 

And  yet  it  is  uncommonly  difficult  to  conceive,  how  Luther  should 
have  regarded  sin  as  really  something,  which,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  was  an  evil,  essence.  Perhaps  the  following  considerations  may 
enable  us  to  understand  Luther  better  than  he  understood  himself. 
Two  facts  above  all  are  very  remarkable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  as- 
serted of  God,  that  He  conceals  from  His  eye  the  sins  of  believers,  or 
regards  these  as  just,  though  they  be  not  so.  Now,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  imagine,  how  God  can  view  anything  other  than  as  it  is  in  itself; 
or  how  a  really  unjust  man  can  be  accepted  as  just  by  an  omniscient 
Deity.  If  we  would  do  justice  to  Divine  omniscience,  no  alternative 
remains  but  to  suppose,  that  what  is  looked  upon  by  man  as  sin,  is 
really  none  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  is  a  mere  consequence  of  human 
finitencss;  and  in  this  way  we  can  comprehend  the  security,  which 
is  felt  in  the  faith  in  a  mere  outward  justification.  That  something 
of  this  sort  lies  concealed  in  the  back-ground  of  the  minds  of  those  who 
adopt  this  view  of  justification,  is  stront^ly  confirmed  by  the  second 
fact,  to  which  we  must  now  draw  attention.  The  act  of  justification, 
and  the  whole  work  of  regeneration,  are  represented  as  the  doing  of 
God  alone.f  Now,  it  must  afford  ample  matter  for  astonishment,  that 
God,  who  is  here  the  exclusive  agent,  should  not  entirely  pervade  His 
own  work,  and  extirpate  the  very  roots  of  sin,  and  exert  His  unshackM 
might  in  all  its  splendour.  Man,  whose  conduct  is  entirely  passive 
during  this  process  of  justification,  could  yet  be  entirely  transformcnl. 
Wherefore  does  not  this  change  occur  ?  We  are  compelled  to  recur  to 
the  same  thought  which  we  expressed  above,  though  in  a  somewhat 
altered  form  ;  to  wit, — that  sin  is  an  essential  condition  in  the  original 
constitution  of  man,  and,  being  thus  necessary,  is  therefore  not  im- 
puted to  us  by  God.  For  the  observation  of  Calvin, — who  seems  to 
have  felt  the  revolting  nature  of  the  theory,  that  God  is  the  exclusive 
agent  in  regeneration,  without  being  withal  the  thorough  agent,— the 
observation  of  Calvin,  that  this  defective  influence  was  grounded  in  the 
motive  of  God,  to  be  able  to  summon  before  His  tribunal  men  at  every 


*  Solid  Declvr.  de  fid.  juitft  §  7,  p.  666.  **  Dum  hoc  mortalo  corpunciiliim  cir. 
cmnrenint,  reivm  Adam  in  ip&k  naturit  omnibai  illiai  ioterioribui  et  ezterionboc  riru 
but  inhaeret." 

t  Solid.  Dcclar.  MiJIf^  Kb.  arbit.  §  44.  p.  645.  **  Tantnm  boni,  et  tamdio  bonum 
operator,  quantum  otj^^jlHldiu  a  Spiritti  Dei  impcllitur.**  Far  other  is  the  belief  of 
the  Catholic,  who  knoW^t  the  Divine  Spirit  ever  ur^es  man  on,  but  that  man  will 
often  not  let  himself  be  so  urged,  and  by  his  own  fault,  will  not  correapond  to  the  di- 
vine impulse. 
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moment  of  their  lives,  cannot  seriously  satisfy  any  one.*  Calvin 
should  have  called  to  his  aid  his  absolute  necessity  of  all  occurrencea, 
as  an  explanation  ready  at  hand.  This  necessity  of  sinning,  in  the 
present  stage  of  human  existence,  is,  then,  the  true  ground  of  this 
theory,  and  of  the  possibility  of  that  profound  tranquillity  in  a  state  of 
continued  sinfulness, — though  such  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  the 
Reformers.  At  least,  no  other  speculative  notion  of  the  Protestant 
account  of  original  sin,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  can  be  established. 

Luther,  accordingly,  did  not  express  himself  well,  when  he  saidt 
origuudsin  is  a  part  of  man's  essence ; — he  should  have  said,  sin  cleaves 
necessarily  to  the  essence  of  num.  Thus  did  the  dogmatic  decisions  of 
Lather  and  Calvin  against  human  freedom  meet  the  vengeance  due  to 
them :  and  though  they  had  so  much  enlarged  on  the  magnitude  of 
sin,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  relation  to  man,  wherein  they  placed 
the  Deity,  they  were  at  last  compelled,  in  despite  of  themselves,  to 
deny  the  very  existence  of  sin.  What  they  taught  as  to  the  origin  of 
evil,  manifests  itself  again  in  this  matter ;  and,  even  in  the  Lutheran 
system,  the  consequences  of  that  doctrine  remained,  though  the  doc- 
trine itself  the  Lurherans  rejected.  It  is  far  otherwise,  as  we  have 
ab«re  said,  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Because  she  clings  so  firmly,  and 
with  such  a  bleeding  heart,  to  the  truth,  that  it  is  only  in  freedom  that 
tkb  ultimate  cause  of  sin  is  to  be  sought  for  ; — for  this  very  reason,  she 
can«  she  must,  likewise  maintain  a  real  redemption  from  sin. 


ON  JUSTIFYING   FAITH. 

§  XV. — Catholic  view  of  this  mibject. 

The  doctrine  of  justifying  faith  experienced  the  same  fate  assail  the 
other  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  For  fifteen  hundred 
years,  Christians  had  lived  in  and  by  that  faith,  had  formed  many  in- 
tellectual conceptions  upon  it,  and  had  laid  down  the  same  in  numerous 
writings,  bat  had  withal  felt  much  deeper  things  than  could  be  compre- 
hended in  notions,  or  defined  by  words.     Tct,  in  default  of  an  erro- 


^  Calyin.  Instil.  lib.  iii.  c.  ii.  (  11,  fol  169.  **  Nam  hoe  ■eenndum  (Reformation- 
em  in  TiUs  novitatem)  sic  inohoat  Deus  in  elcctis  suis,  totoqne  vitn  curriculo  paulla- 
tim,  et  interdum  lente  in  eo  prugreditur,  ut  semper  obnoxu  sint  ad  ejus  tribunal  mortis 
judicio.*'  Here  pro^pfess  in  good  is  made  to  depend  on  God  alone,  and  the  cause 
of  letiogfeMkm  in  the  peth  of  virtue  deliberately  referred  to  the  Deity. 
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neous  view  of  that  faith  decisively  put  forth,  and  asserted  by  many, 
men  were  as  far  from  arriving  at  a  truly  sifting  point,  and  at  the  high- 
est degree  of  evidence  upon  the  matter,  as,  before  Arius,  upon  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  and  before  Pelagius,  upon  that  of  Grace. 
Hence  it  happened,  that,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  above-named 
articles  of  faith,  much  that  was  obscure,  much  that  was  self-contra- 
dictory, was  found  among  Christian  writers  before  the  Nicene  Council 
and  the  African  and  the  Gallic  Synods,  so  it  pit)ved  in  the  various  ex- 
positions of  justifying  faith,  prior  to  the  general  Council  of  Trent;  and 
it  became  the  great  and  earnest,  as  well  as  astonishing  task  of  its 
aasembled  Fathers,  to  define  the  pure  truth,  and  separate  it  from  the 
dross  of  error.*  As  Arius  and  Pelagius,  men  widely  different  in 
character  from  Luther,  and  far  his  inferiors,  did  not  draw  their  opinions 
from  their  own  fancy,  but  only  embraced  with  warmth,  and  developed 
to  the  fullest  extent,  obscure  conceptions  here  and  there  current ;  so 
Luther  merely  adhered  to  some  opinions  that  had  previously  been 
atarted,  as  we  learn  from  that  celebrated  Confession  delivered  by  him 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Reformation.  In  opposition  to  his 
teaching,  the  Church  exalted  now  to  the  highest  degree  of  certainty, 
what,  from  her  origin,  had  been  taught  perpetually  and  universally, 
established  this  in  the  form  of  a  dogma,  and  separated  it  from  m«re 
individual  opinions. 

Some  of  the  theologians  assembled  at  Trent  applied  themselnH^ 
especially,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  opposition  which  St.  Paul 
establishes  between  non-justifying  works  and  justifying  faith.  The 
bishops  of  Agatha  and  Lanciano,  showed,  at  great  length,  that  Paul 
merely  disputes  the  justifying  power  of  those  works,  which  precede 
faith,  and,  accordingly,  spring  not  out  of  it.j-  In  conformity  with  this 
opinion,  the  bishop  Cornelius  Mussus  observed,  that  the  apostle  denies 
merely  the  value  of  the  exterior  part  of  the  works ;  for  instance,  Abra- 
ham was  not  acceptable  to  God,  merely  because  he  offered  up  his  son 
in  sacrifice,  or  performed  other  like  actions,  but  he  became  so  by  the 
inward  exercise  of  faith  and  other  virtues,  connected  with  a  sanctified 
course  of  will  proceeding  from  faith,  and  manifesting  itself  actively  in 
good  works.ij:  Very  rightly  was  it  said,  that  Paul  had  not  in  view  the 
works  of  a  man  sanctified  in  Christ,  and  excluded  these  from  consi- 
deration, when  he  denied  to  works,  in  opposition  to  faith,  the  power  of 


*  Pallavie.  Hist.  Cone.  Trid.  lib.  viii.  c.  4,  n.  18,  p.  262.    **  Ingens  onmei  inees- 
■•rat  ova  ezplicandi  effatum  apottoli,  hominem  juitificari  per  Bdem." 
t  FUlavic.  L  0.  B.  13,  p.  261.  X  PkUlavic.  L  c  n.  14,  p.  261. 
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'endering  us  acceptable  to  God.  In  other  words, — they  observed,  that 
Paul  opposed  to  the  old,  unsatisfactory,  legal  order  of  things,  the  new 
way  of  salvation  pointed  out  by  God,  and  attributed  only  to  the  living 
adherence  to  the  same,  (irfo-ri(,)  the  power  of  making  us  pleasing  unto 
the  Deity. 

These  definitions  were,  however,  of  a  more  negative  kind  ;  the  fol- 
lowing are  more  positive  in  their  nature.  That  faith  in  Christ  justifies, 
observes  another  theologian,  signifies  as  much,  as  that  faith  is  the 
necessary  root,  from  which  all  spiritual  actions,  agreeable  to  God,  spring 
forth  ;  so  that  consummate  righteousness  is  not  conferred  by  faith,  im- 
mediately and  in  itself,  but  only  in  its  filterior  development.  And 
Claudius  Jajus  added,  with  as  much  brevity  as  truth, — through  faith  is 
the  grace  given  to  us,  not  to  be  absolutely  acceptable  to  God,  but  to 
enable  us  to  become  «o ;  and  this  observation  Bertonus  illustrated,  by 
remarking  that  Paul  did  not  say,  that  man  is  justified  hy  faith,  but 
iknmgh  faith  ;  for  our  righteousness  is  not  faith  itself,  but  in  the  latter 
is  the  power  given  to  us  to  acquire  the  same.  (John  i.  12.)*  An  ex- 
pression of  Bernard  Diaz  is  also  worthy  of  mention.  This  theologian 
observed,  that  the  justifying  power  is  on  this  account  ascribed  to  faith, 
— because  it  raises  us  from  our  native  lowliness,  (our  earthward  views,) 
and  consists  in  certain  movements,  which  transport  us  to  a  grade  of 
spiritual  life,  exalted  above  natural  existence  ;  so  that  we  may  be  con- 
sidered by  God  as  having  entered  on  the  way  to  acquire  His  approval 
(by  attachment  to  Christ.  )-|- 

AU  these  definitions  express,  only  in  various  ways,  one  and  the  same 
thing,  which  the  Council  of  Trent  approves,  when  it  says  :  *'  Faith  is 
the  beginning  of  all  salvation, — the  basis  and  the  root  of  all  justification : 
for,  without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  and  to  attain  to  His  adop« 
tion.^':^     Thus  is  faith  the  beginning  of  salvation ;  but  yet  not  a  begin- 


•  Ibid.  n.  3,  p.  960. 

t  L.  e.  n.  16,  p.  262.  **  Ideo  diei  hominem  per  fdemjustificari,  qood  bee  exhi». 
militate  nativa  noa  attollit,  motusque  quoedam  taper  eonditioneni  nature  nobis  impri. 
mit,  efficitque  ut  a  Deo  respiciamor  ceu  iter^stitie  jam  in^resai.*' 

X  Concil.  Trid.  Seta.  ti.  c.  viii.  "  Quomodo  mUlligitwr^  impium  per  fidem,  et 
grmtujuatifiemi.  Cmn  yero  apoatolw  dicit,  justifieah  hominem  per  fidem,  et  gratis ; 
ea  verba  in  eo  senaa  intelligenda  nmt,  quem  perpetvoa  ecclesie  Catholice  consentut 
tenoit,  et  ezpretait ;  at  aeiUeet  per  fidem  ideo  justifieari  dicamnr,  qoia  fidea  est  hn. 
mana  nlotia  initium,  ftmdamentum  et  radix  omnia  Joslificationia:  nne  quA  impoM. 
bile  eft  placere  Deo,  et  ad  fiUoram  ejus  consortium  pervcnire  :  gratis  autem  Justifieari 
ideo  dicamur,  quia  nihil  eorum,  que  jusCificationem  praseedunt,  sive  fidea,  sive  opera, 
ipaam  justificatioois  gimtiam  promeretur.  Si  enim  gratia  eat,  jam  non  ex  operiliaa  £ 
alioqqin,  at  idem  aposlolas  inqait,  fimtia  noo  eal  gimtk.** 
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Ding  which,  daring  this  period  of  life,  can  be  again  abandoned,  after 
important  progress  hath  been  made  ;  for  it  is  likewise  the  permanent 
graund-tDorky  whereon  the  whole  structure  of  salvation  is  erected  ;  yet 
is  it  not  a  mere  substratum,  standing  in  no  immediate  organic  connexion 
with  the  superincumbent  parts  ;  for  it  is  the  root  of  justification.  To 
its  power  and  activity  is  attributed  the  justifying  grace,  the  new  vital 
principle,  transforming  man  from  an  enemy,  into  a  friend  of  God ;  di- 
vine love,  in  a  word ;  {fides  impetrat  justificationem^  say  the  school- 
men,) although  faith  does  not  merit  even  this  grace.  A  real  definition 
of  faith,  however,  the  Council  of  Trent  has  not  given  :  such  a  one  is 
found  in  the  Roman  catechi^,  when  it  says :  **The  word  *  faith*  signi- 
fies not  80  much  the  act  of  thinking,  or  opining,  but  it  has  the  sense  of 
a  firm  obligation  (contracted  in  virtue  of  a  free  act  of  submission,) 
whereby  the  mind  decisively  and  permanently  assents  to  the  mysteries 
revealed  by  God.***  Catholics  consider  faith  as  the  re-union  with  God 
in  Christ,  especially  by  means  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  illumina- 
ted and  confirmed  by  grace,  with  which  the  excitement  of  various  feel- 
ings is  more  or  less  connected.  It  is,  in  their  estimation,  a  divine  light, 
whereby  man  discerns,  as  well  as  recognizes,  the  decrees  of  God,  and 
comprehends  not  only  what  God  is  to  man,  but  also  what  man  should 
be  to  God. 

As  justification  now,  in  the  Catholic  sense,  consists  in  a  total  change 
of  the  whole  inward  man,  we  can  understand  why  the  Catholic  Church 
should  so  urgently  insist,  that  faith  alone  doth  not  justify  before  God  ; 
that  it  is  rather  only  the  first  subjective,  indispensable  condition  to  be 
justified ;  the  root  from  which  God's  approval  must  spring ;  the  first 
title,  whereon  we  can  establish  our  claim  of  divine  filiation.  But  if 
faith  passes  from  the  understanding,  and  the  feelings,  excited  through 
the  understanding,  to  the  will ;  if  it  pervades,  vivifies,  and  fructifies  the 
will,  through  the  new  vital  principle  imparted  to  the  latter,  and  engen- 
ders, in  this  way,  the  new  man  created  after  God  ;  or  (to  make  use  of 
the  expression  of  Seripandus  at  the  Council  of  Trent,)j-  if  love  is  en- 
kindled out  of  faith,  as  fire  out  of  brimstone,  then,  only  after  faith  and 
love  doth  regeneration  or  justification  ensue. 


*  Catechiam-  Cone.  Trid.  p.  17.    **  Igitur  credendi  vox  hoc  loco  patare,  < 
mare,  opinari,  non  ngnificat,  led  jit  doccnt  facm  litem,  certiammn  anenaionia  vim 

habet,  qui  mena  Deo  soa  myiteria  apcrienti  firme  conitanlbrqne  Aaaenlitur 

Dens  enim,  qui  dixit,  dc  tcnebris  lumen  tplendescere,  iptie  illuxit  in  cordibut  noatria, 
Qt  non  lit  nobis  opertum  Evangclium.  licut  iia,  qui  percunt*' 

t  Pallav.  hi«t.  ConcU.  Trid.  lib.  viii  c.  9,  n.  6,  p.  270.  "  Quemadmodom  a  auL 
phdM  i^ia  emicat,  ita  per  earn  (fidtm^)  in  nobii  charitatem  oxtemplo  sucoondi. 
Qa0  prvceptomm  obaervationem  et  nlutem  aecum  trahit." 
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Hence,  theschools  of  the  middle  age  recognized,  likewise,  a  faith,  where* 
of  they  said,  that  it  alone  justified  ;  it  is  known  by  the  designation  of  the 
Jules  formaia,  under  which  the  schoolmen  understood  a  faith,  that  had 
love  in  itself  »s  its  soul,  its  vivifying,  its  plastic  principle  (forma  ;)  and 
on  this  account  it  was  cuWed  Jides  charitate  formata^  animata^  fides  mvOy 
xieida.  This  is  that  higher  faith,  which  brings  man  into  a  real  vital 
communion  with  Christ,  fills  him  with  an  infinite  devotion  to  God,  with 
the  strongest  confidence  in  Him,  with  the  deepest  humility  and  inmost 
love  towards  Him  ;  liberates  him  from  sin,  and  causes  all  creatures  to 
be  viewed  and  loved  in  God* 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  some  passages,  extolling  this 
foith,  from  writings  composed  prior,  as  well  as  subsequent,  to  the  Re« 
formation.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  answer  to  the  question,  whether  we 
were  delivered  from  sin  through  the  sufierings  of  Christ,  says  :  **  Through 
faith  we  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  so  that  we 
become  partakers  of  the  fruits  of  the  same.  (Romans,  iii.  25.)  But 
the  faith,  through  which  we  are  cleansed  from  sin,  is  not  the  unliving 
faith  (fides  informis,)  which  can  co-exist  wiih  sin,  but  the  faith  living 
through  love  (fides  formala ;)  so  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  not  only 
by  means  of  the  understanding,  but  by  means  of  feeling,  become  appro- 
priated by  us.  In  this  way  are  sins  forgiven  us  through  the  power  of 
«  Christ's  passion.'** 

Cardinal  Nicholas,  of  Cusa,  in  one  of  his  most  intellectual  writings,—- 
that  on  religious  peace,  wherein  he  lays  down  principles  for  the  union 
of  all  religions  in  one,  observes:  **  Faith  alone  justifies;"  but  then  he 
adds,  ^it  must  be  full- formed  faith  (fides  formata),  for  without  works  it 
is  dead."'!'  More  fully  he  explains  his  meaning,  in  one  of  his  exhorta- 
tions, to  the  following  effect  ::|:  **  It  is  love,  the  vivifying  principle  (amor 

*  Thom.  Aqain.  Summa«  tot.  theol.  p.  iii.  qusst.  xliv.  art.  i.  edit.  Thome  a  Vio. 
Ijagd.  1580,  Tul.  iii.  p.  2'I3.  **  Fides,  autem,  per  quam  a  peceato  roundatur,  non  est 
Me9  infomiis,  qus  poteit  ene  etiam  cum  peceato  sed  est  fides  formata  per  charita- 
tem,  at  sic  pamo  Chnati  nobis  applicetur,  non  solum  quantum  ad  intcliectum,  sed 
etiam  qoantum  ad  affectum.  Et  per  hunc  etiam  modum  peccata  dimittuntur  ex  vir. 
tote  paasionis  Christi.**  Cf.  q.  cxiii.  art.  iv.  **  Motus  fidei  non  est  perfectus,  nisi  tit 
charitate  infurmatus,  unde  simul  in  justiAttionc  impii  cum  motCi  fidei  est  etiam 
motus  eharitatis ;  movctur  autcm  libenim  arbitrium  in  Deum  ad  hoc,  quod  ei  se  sab. 
jiciat,  unde  et  concurrit  actus  timoris  fiiialis  et  actus  humilitatis,"  etc. 

t  Nieol  Cusan.  de  pace  fidei  Dial.  op.  edit.  Basil,  p  876.  **  Vis  igitur,  Deum  in 
Christo  nobis  benedictionem  repromisisse  vite  eteme?— Sic  volo.  Quaprupter 
oportet  credere  Deo  prout  Abraham  credidit,  at  sic  credens  jostificetur  cum  fideU 
Abraham,  ad  assoquendam  repromissioneni  in  uno  semine  Abrahe  Christo  Jesu,  qa0 
repromiasio  est  divina  benedictio,  omne  bonum  in  se  complicans.— Vis  igitur,  quod 
sola  fides  ilia  justificet  ud  perceptionem  iBtemn  vite  7....0portet  antem,  quo4  fidt^ 
■t  formata,  nam  sine  operibos  est  mortoa."  - 

X  Niool.  Cosan.  Excitat  lib.  hr.  opp.  edit  Bas.  1565,  p.  461.    Confer.  Pet  Lorn. 
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yut  est  format)  which  consummates  faith  and  confidence ;  which  seizes, 
upholds,  and  transforms  the  soul.  From  Christ  redemption  was  desired, 
and  he  answered.  Faith  and  confidence  secure  what  is  loved  and 
wished  for.  For  nothing  is  anxiously  desired,  save  what  we  love ;  if 
thus  the  Redeemer  be  loved,  he  then  redeems :  love  consequently  re* 
deems,  for  it  is  the  love  of  the  Redeemer.  In  love,  accordingly,  is  the 
beloved  object ;  hence,  too,  the  beloved  Redeemer  is  in  love.  For  God 
is  love ;  and  he  who  abideth  in  love,  abideth  in  God,  and  God  in  him. 
It  is  the  consummate  faith,  or  the  consumnmte  confidence,  which  we 
call  the  faith  vivified  by  love  (Jides  charitate  fannatOy)  whereof  the  Sa*> 
viour  saith,  that  it  maketh  us  well- pleasing  unto  God.  Thus  he  who 
knoweth  Christ,  and  doth  not  approach  him  ;  or  he  who  goeth  towards 
him,  but  doth  not  enter  into  fellowship  with  him ;  or  he  who  goeth  to- 
wards him,  and  ontereth  into  some  fellowship  with  him,  but  doth  not 
embrace  himt  and  knit  the  ties  of  the  closest  fellowship  with  him,  hath 
DO  part  in  redemption.** 

To  the  words  of  this  theologian,  we  shall  subjoin  a  passage  from 
Bellarmine,  who  flourished  nearly  about  the  same  length  of  time  after 
the  rise  of  Luther,  as  Nicholas  of  Cusa  did  before  him.  On  that  pas* 
sago  of  Galatians  v.  6 :  ^*  For  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  circumcision 
ttvaileth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision ;  but  faith  which  worketh  by 
charity,"  he  observes,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  errors, 
the  same  apostle  (St.  Paul)  declares  what  sort  of  faith  he  calls  the  jus* 
tifying  one,  when  he  says :  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  circumcision  avail* 
eth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  that  is  to  say,  neither  the  law  given 
to  the  Jews,  nor  the  works  of  the  Heathens,  can  render  men  acceptable 
before  God,  but  only  faith  ;  yet  not  every  faith,  but  solely  that  "  which 
worketh  by  charity,'*  to  wit,  the  faith  which  is  moved,  shaped  (forma* 
tUTj)  and  vivified  by  charity.  If  love  accordingly  be  the  vivifying 
principle  {forma)  of  failh  ;  then,  say  the  Catholics  with  reason,  faith 
without  love  is  dead  (informis  ;)  with  love  it  is  living  (formata.)* 

To  this,  we  may  add  the  explanations  which  a  celebrated  Catholic 
^zegetist,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  given 
on  the  22d  verse  of  the  third  chyter  of  Romans.  After  the  apostle 
has  said,  that,  by  the  works  of  the  law,  no  one  is  justified  before  God, 


bud,  lib.  iii.  dist.  23,  o.  1,  edit.  1516,  p.  136.  "  Credere  Denro  ent  eredendo  aman, 
trodcndo  in  earn  ire,  eredendo  ei  adhsrere,  et  ejna  membris  incorporari ;  per  haae 
Mem  justificatur  impius,  ut  deinde  ipaa  fidea  incipiat  per  dilectionem  operari ;  fidet 
#go,  quam  dsemones  ct  falsi  Christiani  habcnt,  qualitas  mentis  est,  sed  informis  I 

fimtfilB  charitate  est " 
•  Bellann.  de  justif.  lib.  ii.  c.  4,  opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  709. 
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he  adds,  a  new  path  of  salvation  without  the  law  has  been  now  opened 
by  God  :  to  wit,  through  faith  in  Christ ;  so  that  all  believers  may  be* 
come  just.  On  the  word  **  believers "  Cornelius  k  Lapido  now  ob* 
serves :  ^  Those  are  meant,  who  are  not  contented  with  a  mere  naked, 
empty  faith,  such  as  the  demons  possess ;  but  those,  who,  like  friends, 
kave  a  faith  matured  by  love  (Jides  charitate  formaia,)  who  believe  in 
Christ  in  such  a  way,  as  to  fulfil  his  commandments,  who  possess  an 
hamble,  living  and  obedient  faith  ;  in  short,  who  believe  not  merely 
theoretically,  but  practically,  {qui  credunt  non  speadatM^  sed  practice 
Chrigto.*^)*  This  view  presents  itself  so  naturally  to  the  unprejudiced 
tnqairer,  that  Heinroth,  for  example,  probably  without.having  ever  read 
a  Catholic  theologian,  observed  in  his  PisUodicea :  **  Faith  is  the  1 
but  love  is  the  principle,  of  a  righteous  life.'^f 


i  ZTI. — Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  view  of  faith. 

As  we  now  proceed  to  unfold  the  Protestant  view  of  faith,  it  will  be 
desirable  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  throw  the  clearest  light  on  this 
obscure  point,  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  position  where* 
ID  Luther  and  his  followers  placed  themselves  in  relation  to  the  Catho* 
lie  doctrine  we  have  just  been  stating.  Above  all,  we  must  observe, 
that  (hey  combated  the  distinction  between  the  two  species  of  faith,  of 
which  we  spoke  in  the  preceding  section,  not  to  maintain  one  of  the 
two  as  alone  true,  and  alone  worthy  of  the  name,  but  to  reject  both. 
Had  they  only  represented  as  inadequate  that  faith  which  Catholics 
denote  as  insufficient  for  justification,  to  wit,  the  dead  faith,  their  con- 
duct would  have  been  at  once  intelligible  and  laudable:  but  they  dis* 
puted  its  very  existence,  clearly  and  frequently,  as  it  is  attested  by 
Holy  Writ^  The  cause  of  this  fact  must  be  sought  for  in  the  opinion, 
that  faith  is  the  result  of  the  exclusive  working  of  the  Divinity  in 


•  Comelii  a  Lap.  Comm.  in  omncs  divi  Paoli  cp.    Edit.  Antverp,  1705,  p.  57. 

t  Heinroth  Pistcodicea,  Leipzig,  1826,  p.  459.  We  have  mach  pleaaure  in  mak- 
hig  mention,  on  this  occasion,  of  a  laymao,  who  has  given  a  very  intellectual  com. 
mentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  (William  Beneke,  Brief  an  die  RAmer,  Heidd* 
Inirg,  1831.)  Let  the  reader  conipare  pp.  <M,  74,  l45,  241.  We  are  at  a  loss,  how- 
ever, to  understand  how  he  could  find  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  doctrine  of  tilt 
pre^xistence  of  souls. 

t  Luther,  Commentary  (in  Gennan)  on  the  Epistle  to  Galatians,  loc.  cit  p.  70. 
**  Therefore,  faith  is  not  such  an  otiosa  qualitat^  that  is  to  say,  such  an  useless,  lai^, 
dead  thing,  that  it  can  lie  concealed  in  the  heart,  even  of  a  mortal  sinner,  just  liks 
useless  chaff,  or  as  a  dead  fly,  during  winter^timci  sticks  in  some  chink,  till  the  detf 
■aa  comes  and  roosei  it,  and  warms  it  into  life." 
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man, — an  opinion  which  appeared  incompatible  with  the  other,  that  it 
could  show  itself  dead  and  ineffectual ;  whereas  the  Catholic  doctrine 
ex]>lain8  the  want  of  a  progressive  movement  of  faith,  not  pervading 
and  transforming  the  whole  man  by  the  resistance,  which  human  free- 
dom, everywhere  co-operating,  or  refusing  its  co-operation,  offers.  To 
what  surprising  interpretations  of  Scripture  the  Protestant  view  leads, 
in  so  far  as  it  disputes  the  distinction  between  the  two  aforesaid  species 
of  faith,  we  have  already  shown  in  the  Twelftb>Section,  when  we  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  predestination. 

But  even  the  notion  "  of  the  faith,  which  worketh  by  charity,**  de- 
scribed by  Catholics  as  the  one  alone  justifying,  is  rejected  by  Protes- 
tants. When,  in  the  year  1541,  deputies  of  Catholics  and  Lutherans 
assembled  at  Ratisbon,  in  order  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  parties,  they  agreed  on  the  following  exposition  of  the  article 
on  Faith:  *'It  is  a  settled  and  sound  doctrine,  that  sinful  man  is  justi- 
fied by  living  and  active  faith  ;  for  by  it  are  we  rendered  agreeable  and 
well-pleasing  unto  God  for  Christ's  sake."*  Luther  pronounced  con- 
demnation on  this  article  in  these  words :  "  It  is  a  wretched,  botched 
note."t 

We  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  before  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  Luther's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  '*  Our  papists,  and  sophists,''  says  he,  "  have  taught  the  like,  to 
wit,  that  we  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  that  faith  was  the  ground- 
work  of  salvation  ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  this  faith  could  not  justify  a 
man,  unless  it  were  the  fides  fomuUa;  that  is  to  say,  unless  it  first 
received  its  right  form  from  charity.  Now  this  is  not  the  truth,  but 
an  idle,  fictitious  illusion,  and  a  false,  deceitful,  misrepresentation  of 
^ \ 

*  **  Firma  igitur  est  et  Htna  doctrina  per  fidem  vivam  et  cffioacem  juatificmri  bomi- 
Aem  peccatorcm ;  nam  per  illam  Deo  gruti  et  acccpti  Buinus/* 

t  How  Plank  endeavours  to  excuse  this  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  Luther,  the 
reader  may  sec  in  his  History  of  the  Protealant  Sygiem  of  Doctrine^  vol.  iit.  part  ii. 
p.  91.  That  very  many  modem  Protestant  theologians,  even  such  as  are  by  no 
means  Rationalists,— as,  for  example,  the  sagacious  Menken,  should  reject  Luther^s 
theory,  is  by  no  means  astonishing.  But  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  untenable  na- 
ture of  this  theory  is  manifest  to  many  Lutheran  divmes,  in  proportion  as  they  uncon- 
■ck)iii**Iy  ascribe  to  Luther  and  his  followers  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Thus,  Dr. 
Augustus  Hahn,  professor  in  Leipzic,  in  a  letter  to  Bretschneider,  entitled  State  of 
Chrutianitj  in  our  time,  writes  as  follows :  "  Thus  Mclancthon,  in  his  Apology  (art. 
3,)  rectifies  the  Catholic  notion  of  justification  through  good  works,  as  he  shows  the 
Gospel  has  perfected  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  respecting  the  free  grace  of  God 
in  Christ  towards  all,  who  with  sincere  contrition  manifest  a  living  faith,  working  by 
chanty,*'  etc.  (p.  64.)  In  fact,  the  true  notion  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  often  totally 
enapes  those  who,  above  all  things,  wish  to  bo  orthodox. 
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the  Gospel.  On  tbtsi  account,  what  the  senseless  sophists  have  taught 
fespecting  the  fid^  formaia^  that  is  to  say,  the  faith,  which  should 
receive  its  true  form  and  shape  from  charity^  is  mere  idle  talk.  For 
that  faith  alone  justifies,  which  apprehends  Christ  by  the  word  of  Scrip* 
tare,  and  which  adorns  or  decorates  itself  with  Him,  and  not  the  faith, 
which  embraces  in  itself  charity.  For  if  faith  is  to  be  certain  and 
constant,  it  should  apprehend  nought  else,  cling  to  nought  else,  save  the 
one  Christ.  For,  in  the  anguish  of  the  conscience^  it  hath  no  other 
stay,  but  this  precious  pearl.  Therefore,  should  the  law  affright  a  man, 
and  the  weight  of  sin  oppress  him,  as  much  as  they  are  able,  he  can, 
nevertheless,  when  he  hath  apprehended  Christ  by  faith,  ever  boast  that 
he  is  yet  just  and  pious.  But  how  comcth  this  to  |  ass  ?  And  by 
what  is  he  rendered  so  just  ?  By  that  noble  treasure  and  pearl,  which 
is  called  Jesus  Christ,  whom  by  faith  he  hath  made  his  own.'"^ 

In  the  same  work  of  the  Reformer,  wc  read  on  the  same  subject  as 
follows:  *^But  if  a  man  hears,  that  he  is  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  yet 
that  such  faith  is  of  no  avail,  and  profiteth  him  nothing,  unless  charity 
be  added  thereto,  which  giveth  force  to  faith,  and  renders  it  capable  of 
justifying  a  man,  then  it  must  needs  come  to  pass,  that  a  man  will 
immediately  fall  away  from  the  faith,  despair,  and  think,  if  this  be  so, 
that  faith  without  charity  doth  not  justify  ;  then  it  is  undoubtedly  use- 
less, and  nothing  worth,  and  charity  alone  can  justify  :  for  if  faith  hath 
not  charity  by  its  side,  which  imparteth  to  it  the  right  form,  which 
constitutes  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  can  justify,  then  is  it  nought ; 
but  if  it  be  nought,  how  can  it  then  justify  ? 

^T*he  adversaries,  in  support  of  this  their  pernicious  and  poisonous 
doctrine,  adduce  the  text  from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians :  *  If  I  spake  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  if  I  should  prophesy,  and  should  know  all  mysteries,  and  all  know* 
ledge ;  and  if  I  should  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing.'  This  text  the  papists  regard  as 
their  wall  of  iron.  But  the  dull,  stupid  asses  can  neither  understand 
nor  perceive  anything  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  therefore,  with 
this  their  false  interpretation,  they  have  not  only  done  violence  to  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  but  they  have  moreover  denied  Christ,  and  set  all 
his  blessings  aside.  Therefore  wc  must  beware  of  this  doctrine,  and 
regard  it  as  a  very  diabolical  and  hellish  poison  ;  and  conclude  with  St* 
Pbul,  that  we  be  justified  by  faith  only,  and  not  ^  per  fidem  formatem 
charitate/"t 


*  Luther's  Works,  part  i.  p.  47,  c.  6,  ed.  Wittenbei|r. 

tL.  e.  p.  70.    TheRef(uiiierao(U)nrociirtoth»jCif0f/0nMfs  matoiM9#giMl 
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Whatt  now,  is  justifying  faith  in  the  Protestant  sense  7  Man  believe^ 
when  he  trusts  that  he  has  been  received  by  Gcd  into  grace,  and  tha(< 
for  Christ's  sake,  who,  by  his  death,  has  offered  up  atonement  for  ouf 
sins,  he  receives  forgiveness  of  the  sante.*  Melancthon  expresses  him-* 
self  still  more  clearty,  when  he  says,  **  Faith  i^  the  unconditional  Acqui- 
escence in  the  Divine  mercyi  without  regard  to  our  good  or  e\i\ 
works,  "f  By  these  definitions  is  the  essence  of  that  faifh,  which  the 
Reformers  require,  by  no  means  made  clear  :  we  must  more  accurately 
point  out  the  manner  wherein  faith  exhibits  the  property  of  justification^ 
Negatively  this  is  explained  by  the  express  observation,  that  it  is  not 
the  love  connected  with  faith,  or  faith,  in  atr  far  as  it  manifesto  its 
activity  in  worksf  which  possesses  the  power  of  justifying.^  Positively 
this  is  explained  by  the  declaration,  that  it  is  the  instrument  and  the 
mean,  which  lays  hold  of  the  grace  (the  compassion)  of  God^  and  the 
promised  merits  of  Christ.^ 

If  this  more  accurate  explanation  should  not  yet  place  in  the  fullest 
light  the  nature  of  the  Protestant  idea  of  faith,  this  will  be  UHist  cer^ 
taiiUy  effected,  by  considering  the  comparison,  which  Calvin,  on  a 

indignation.  Thus,  Luther  in  a  diipatation,  lays,  (Opp.  Jen.  iota.  i.  fol.  538,  Thea. 
iv. :)  **  Docent  (sophi^ip;  neque  inftisum  Spiritu  Soncto  fidem  justificare  nisi  chari* 
tate  sit  fonnata."  Melancthon,  loci,  theol.  p.  85  :  **  Fin^unt  fwdgm  sophistarum) 
aliam  fidem  formatam,  idt  est,  charitate  eonjunctam  ;  aliara  infonnem,  id  est,  qui^ 
nt  etiam  in  impiis  carentibus  charitate.**  Calvin.  Instit.  lih,  iii.  c.  4,  n  8,  p.  195  : 
**  Prim6  refutanda  est,  que  in  schotis  volitat  nugatoria  fidSei  formaUe  et  informis  dis: 
tinctio,**  etc. 

•  Confess.  Aug.  art.  iv.  fol.  13.  **  Item  decent,  quod  homines  non  possint  justifi- 
can  coram  Deo  propriis  yiribus,  mentis,  aut  operibus,  scd  gratis  justificentur  propter 
Christum  per  fiden»,  cum  credunt  se  in  gratiara  reoipi,  et  peccata  remitti  propter 
Christum,  qui  suit  morte  pro  nostris  peecatis  satisfecit.** 

t  Melancthon  loc  theol.  p.  93.  **  Habes,  in  quam  partem  fidei  nomen  osurpet 
seriptura,  nempe  pro  eo,  quod  est  fidcre  gratuity  Dei  misericordil,  sine  uUo  operum 
nostroram,  sire  bonorum  sive  malorum,  rcspectu  :  quia  de  Christi  plcnitudine  omncs 
accipimus."  Most  complete  is  the  definition  which  Calvin  grives :  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c. 
3,  §  7,  fol.  195.  **  Justa  fidei  definitio  nobis  constabit,  si  dicamus  esse  divine  erga 
DOS  benevolentie  firmam  certaraque  cognitionem,  que,  gratuite  in  Christo  promise 
■knis  veritate  fundata,  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  et  revelatur  mentibos  nostris,  et  cor- 
dibus  obsignatur.** 

X  Apol.  iv.  de  justif.  }  26,  p.  76.  **  Solti  fide  in  Christum,  non  propter  dilectionem 
ani  opera  consequiraur  rcmissionem  pcccatorum,  etsi  dilectio  sequitur  fidem  ** 

§  Solid.  Declar.  iii.  dc  fide  just.  }  36,  p.  662  :  **  Fides  enim  tantom  earn  ob  causam 
justifieat,  et  indo  vim  illam  habet,  quod  gratiam  Dei  et  mcritum  Christi  in  promis. 
•kxie  evangelii  tanquam  medium  ct  instrumentum  apprchendit  et  amplectitur.**  $  23*, 
p.  659  :  **  Et  quidcm  neque  contritio,  neque  dilectio,  neque  ulla  alia  virtus,  sola  fides 
est  illud  instrumentum,  quo  gratiam  Dei,  meritum  Christi,  et  remissionem  peccato- 
mm  apprahendere  et  accipcro  possomosk** 
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ceHain  occasioD*  employed  for  this  object.  Osiander,  a  preacher  in 
Nuremberg  and  afterwards  in  Konigsberg,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  Luther's  followers  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  put  forth  a  peculiar  theory  of  justification,  which, 
if  we  duly  elucidate  his  obscure  phraseology,  and  the  want  of  precision 
in  his  ideas,  was  quite  Catholic-^-a  circumstance  which  was  often 
arged  as  a  matter  of  reproach  against  him.  He  taught,  among  other 
tilings,  that  the  justifying  power  lies  not  in  faith  considered  in  itselfy 
hat  only  inasmuch  as  it  essentially  embraces  Christ ;  that  is  to  say 
according  to  Catholic  language,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  real  communica- 
tion of  Christ's  righteousness,  it  places  man  in  a  real  communion  with 
him.  To  this  Calvin  replies :  **  Doubtless  he  is  of  opinion,  that  faith 
by  no  means  justifies  through  its  intrinsic  energy  ;  for,  as  it  is  always 
weak  and  imperfect,  it  could  produce  only  a  defective  justification* 
Faith  is  only  the  mean  (organ)  through  which  Christ  is  ofiered  up  to 
God.  Thus  it  blesses  man  in  the  same  way  as  an  earthen  vessel,  in 
which  a  treasure  is  found,  makes  a  man  happy,  although  it  possess  in 
itself  no  worth.***  Thus  is  justifying  faith  regarded,  not  as  a  morally 
renovating  and  vital  principle,  flowing  from  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  but  as 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Christ,  as  the  earthen  vessel  to  the 
treasure.  In  the  same  way  as  the  two  become  not  one, — the  vessel 
remains  earthen,  the  treasure  golden, — so  the  believer  is  not  inwardly 
united  with  Christ  by  justifying  faith :  they  stand  merely  in  an  out- 
ward relation  one  to  the  other.  Christ  is  pure ;  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  he  believes  in  a  way  agreeable  to  God,  is  inwardly  im^ 
pure.  Christ  is  ofl!bred  up  by  roan  to  God  through  faith,  the  sacrificial 
vessel,  without  man  himself  being  a  victim  acceptable  to  God  through 
Christ ;  and  as  such  being  just,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  obtaining 
eternal  felicity.     The  belief  in  an  extraneous  righteousness,  described 

•  Calvin.  Instit  lib  iii.  c.  1 1,  ^  7,  fol.  262.  **  Quod  objicit,  vim  jiutificandi  noo 
inenc  fidei  ei  bo  ipsft,,  sed  quatcnos  Christum  rocipit,  libenter  admitto,  nam  li  per  m, 
vel  intrinieci,,  ut  loquuntur,  virtutc  justificarct  fides,  ot  eit  Bem|)er  debilii  et  imper- 
fecta, non  efficeret  hoc,  nisi  ex  parte :  sic  manca  espet  justitia,  qus  frustulum  salutit 
Dobis  conferret. .. .  Neque  tamen  interca  tortuosas  hajos  sophiste  hgunM  admitto,  quom 
dicit  fidem  esee  Christum :  quasi  vero  oUa  fictilis  ntthetaorus,  quodm  ea  reconditnm 
sit  aunim.  Ncquo  cnim  divcrsa  ratio  est,  quia  fides  etiamsi  nollius  per  se  dignitatis 
sit  vel  pretii,  nos  justificat,  Christum  afferendo,  sicut  oUa  pecuniis  rcferta  hominem 
]ociiplctat....JaiD  expeditas  est  quoquc  nodus,  quomodo  intelligi  debeat  vocabulum 
fidei,  ubi  de  justificatione  agritur/'  Cfr.  Apolog.  iv.  de  justif  $  18,  p.  7 1.  **  £t  mr- 
SOB  quoties  nos  de  fide  loquimur,  intelligi  folumos  objectoni,  scilicet  misericordiaiii 
promissam.  Nam  fides  non  ideo  j  ustificat  aut  salvat,  quia  ipsa  sit  opus  per  se  digniun, 
sed  tantum  quia  accipit  misericordiam  promissam."  Of.  Chemnit  Exam.  Gone. 
Trid.  part  i.  p.  294. 
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in  the  Fourteenth  Section,  required  this  notion  of  faith  (justitia  extra 
mos.)  A  peculiar  conception,  likewise,  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
nerits  and  obedience  of  Christ,  must  accordingly  be  formed.  Now, 
this  was  precisely  called  appropriation  of  obedience,  whereby  it  is  not 
appropric^ed  by  us,  not  made  our  oum  in  an  inward  living  manner,  so 
that  we  may  become  obedient  like  unto  the  Redeemer.  It  is  the  same 
with  this  new  mode  of  appropriation,  as  if  any  one  were  to  purchase  a 
Tory  learned  book,  and  instead  of  stamping  its  contents  deeply  on  his 
mind,  and  in  this  way  appropriating  it,  so  that  he  might  become  a 
living  book,  should  hold  himself  very  learned,  the  learned  book  was  his 
(outward)  property ! 

Now,  the  rejection  of  the  above-stated  second  Catholic  view  of  faith, 
becomes  perfectly  intelligible.  Moreover,  Calvin,  as  it  appears,  bor- 
rowed the  simile  in  question  from  Luther's  writings,  in  which  it  fre- 
quently occurs,  though  not  so  fully  carried  out.* 

After  these  explanations,  we  can  understand  the  purport  of  passages, 
like  the  following,  from  Luther's  writings :  "  Now  thou  seest  how  rich 
18  the  Christian  or  the  baptized  man ;  for,  though  he  will,  he  cannot 
lose  his  salvation,  however  great  his  sins  may  be,  unless  he  refuse  to  be- 
lieve. No  sin  can  damn  him,  but  unbelief  alone.  When  faith  in  the 
Divine  promise  given  in  baptism  returns,  or  is  not  effaced,  then  all  else 
will  be  made  to  vanish  in  a  moment  through  faith,  or  rather  the  veracity 
of  God ;  for  He  cannot  belie  Himself,  if  thou  confess  Him,  and  acqui- 
esce faithfully  in  His  promises.  But  contrition  and  cpnfession  of  sins» 
and  even  satisfaction,  and  all  those  efforts  invented  by  man,  will  quick- 
ly leave  thee,  and  make  thee  unhappier,  if  thou  forgettest  this  Divine 
veracity,  and  busiest  thyself  about  those  things.  Vanity  of  vanities, 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  is  all  which  we  strive  for,  beyond  faith  in  God's 
fidelity."'!'     In  this  passage  it  is  asserted,  that,  by  the  side  of  faith,  the 


•  Luther's  Commontary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  part  i.  p.  70,  od.  Witten- 
berg (in  German.)  **  The  reason  wheiefore  faith  justifies,  is,  that  it  apprehends  and 
hnngB  to  itself  the  costly  nohle  pearl,  to  wit,  Jesus  Christ." 

t  Luther  de  captiv.  Bab.  torn.  ii.  fol.  264.  **  lu  vidcs,  quam  dives  sit  homo  Chri«« 
tianuB,  etiam  volent  nonpoteat  perdere  salutem  suam  quantiscunque  peccaiia^  nm  n^ 
in  credere.  Nulla  cnim  pcccala  cum  possunt  damnarc,  nisi  sola  incrcdulitas... .  Cts- 
tera  omnia,  «  rcdcat  vcl  stct  fides  in  promissionem  divinara  baptizato  factam,  m  roo- 
mento  absorbentur  per  eandem  fidem,'*  etc.  Here  we  may  appropriately  insert  the 
following  celebrated  passage  from  a  letter  of  Luther  to  Melanothon,  although  from 
die  evident  excitement  of  mind  (so  we  would  willingly  believe)  under  which  the  ao. 
thor  writem  peculiar  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  it ;  but  it  will  etill  ever  remain  a 
chancteriitic  monument  in  the  history  of  rehgious  opinions.  **  Sin  Iwtily,"  writes 
Luther,  **  bot  be  yet  more  lusty  in  faith,  and  rejoice  in  Christ,  who  it  the  oonqoeror 
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greatest  sins  can  still  be  committed ;  but  this  certainly  is  not  the  faitk 
which  St.  Paul  recommends  to  us,  although  Luther  is  ever  appealing 
to  the  authority  of  this  apostle.  But  it  is  that  earthen  vessel  of  Calvin, 
on  whose  surface,  indeed,  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God  is  found,  but  with- 
oat  the  spirit  of  the  Redeemer  livingly  pervading  the  whole  man,  de- 
stroying sin,  and  truly  engendering  a  new  life  within  us.  Who,  that 
had  ever  reflected  on  the  Pauline  notion  of  faith,  could  have  ever  taken 
pleasure  to  defend  the  thesis,  *«  that  if  in  faith  an  adultery  could  be 
committed,  it  were  no  sin."*  Even  in  Melancthon,  we  find  similar 
passages,  of  which  we  shall  cite  only  one :  «*  Whatever  thou  mayest 
do,  whether  thou  eatest,  drinkest,  workest  with  the  hand,  teachest,  I 
may  add,  sliouldst  thou  even  sin  therewith,  look  not  to  thy  works ;  weigh 
the  promise  of  God ;  confide  in  it,  and  doubt  not  that  thou  hast  no 
longer  a  Judge  in  heaven,  but  only  a  Father,  who  cherisheth  thee  in 
His  heart,  as  a  parent  doth  his  child. "f  In  other  words,  suppose  thou 
shouldest  be  a  drunkard,  or  a  glutton,  let  not  thy  hair  turn  gray ;  only 
forget  not  that  God  is  a  kind  elder,  who  learned  to  forgive  much  sooner 
than  thou  didst  learn  to  sin. 

However,  we  have  pointed  out  only  one  side  of  the  Lutheran  princi- 
ple of  faith,  namely,  that  whereby  it  works  justification.     There  is 

of  an.  of  death,  and  of  the  world.  Sin  we  must,  to  long  aa  we  remain  here.  It 
■oiBeea,  that,  through  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  God,  we  know  the  Lamb  which  ta- 
keth  away  the  nns  of  the  world :  from  Him  no  tin  will  lever  oa,  though  a  million 
tiniea  in  a  day  we  ihotild  fornicate  or  commit  murder.*'  Epiat  Dr.  M.  Lutheria  Job. 
Aurifribro  coll.  torn.  i.  Jena,  1556,  4,  p.  545,  b.    Lather  eaja  to  hit  friend  : — 

**  Si  gratis  predicator  ee,  gratiam  non  fictam  sed  veram  predica :  .li  vera  gratia 
eat,  yerum  non  fictum  peccatum  ferto,  Deiis  non  facit  salvoa  fictc  peccatores. 

^*  Estopeccator  et  peeca  fortiter,  ted  fortitufide  etgaude  in  ChriMto,  qui  victor 
eat  peccati,  mortia  et  mondi :  peccandum  eat,  quamdiu  hie  eamiia.  Vita  hnc  non 
eat  habitatio  jnstitiaB ;  scd  ezpectamua,  ait  Fetrua,  cosloa  novoa  et  terram  novam,  in 
qoibaBjUititaa  habitat. 

**  Sufficit  quod  agnovimus,  per  divitiaa  gloria  Dei,  agnum  qoi  tollit  peccata  mundi : 
ab  hoc  non  ayellct  noa  peccatum,  etianui  tnilliet^  milliet  uno  die  fomicemur  aut  oe* 
eidamuM,  Putae  tam  parvum  caie  pretium  et  redemptionem  pro  peccatii  noatrii  fao- 
tam  in  tanto  ac  tali  agno  ?*'  The  letter  was  written  from  the  Wartburg,  and  bean 
the  date  of  the  year  1521. 

*  Luther  diiput.  tom.  i.  p.  523.    **  Si  infidefiai  po^mt  adulUrium^  peeeaimn  mm 


I  Melancthon  loe.  p.  92.  **  Qualiacunqne  tint  opera,  oomedere,  bibere,  laboraie 
raana,  docere,  addo  etiam,  at  tint  palam  peccata,**  ete.  I  candidly  avow,  I  cookl 
at  toon  hmagine  the  oo^ezittence  of  day  and  night,  at  eoneeiTO  a  man  holding  the 
Pauline  a-^mc  (faith)  with  the  tentimenta  and  condoet  deaoribed  by  Melancthon. 
And  what  thould  prevent  aa  from  repretenting  to  ourwlvea  tucb  a  man  at  unchatle, 
ehulerio,  ^n  if  the  qualitiet  ttated  in  the  text  be  conpalibto  with  laith  T  In  what 
veipect  ia  gula  monliy  difiarenlfrom  itMt? 
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another,  whereby  it  becomes  the  source  of  love  and  of  good  works. 
Luther,  in  many  places,  describes  this  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  the 
Catholics  depict  the  divine  love  of  the  regenerated.  In  this  class  of  the 
Reformer's  writings,  are  included  those  on  Christian  freedom  and  on 
good  works ;  and  who  knows  not  the  brilliant  description  of  faith  in 
his  preface  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  T  "  Faith,"  says  he, 
^  is  a  divine  work  within  as,  which  changes  us,  makes  us  be  bom  again 
out  of  God,  destroys  the  old  Adam,  and  transforms  us,  as  it  were,  into 
other  men,  in  heart,  in  feeling,  and  in  every  faculty,  and  communicates 
to  us  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  faith  is  something  living  and  efficacious ; 
so  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  always  work  good.  Faith 
doth  not  first  ask,  whether  good  works  are  to  be  done ;  but,  before  it 
inquires  about  the  matter,  it  hath  already  wrought  many  good  works, 
and  is  ever  busied  in  working."  Here,  in  the  most  amiable  contradic- 
tion with  the  Lutheran  theory  of  justification,  a  renovation  and  entire 
transformation  of  the  whole  inward  man  is  taught.  Faith  appears  as 
the  blossom,  springing  out  of  the  union  of  aU  the  powers  constituting 
the  interior  man,  as  an  expression  of  their  combined  workings ;  while 
a  strong  testimony  is  rendered  to  the  power  of  the  Saviour  over  sin 
and  death.  In  his  commentary,  likewise,  on  the  epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Luther  calls  faith  ^*  the  righteous  heart,  the  thoroughly  good  will, 
and  the  new-created  understanding,  or  reason."  Here  also  Luther 
means  to  say,  that  faith  is  an  effect  of  all  the  spiritual  powers  of  man, 
when  they  are  purified  and  glorified  by  the  Divine  Spirit.* 


APPRECIATION  OF  THE  THEORETIC  AND  PRACTICAL  GROUNDS,  WHICH 
THE  PROTESTANTS  ALLEGE  FOR  THEIR  VIEW  OF  FAITH. 

§  XTU« — ^ApprBciation  of  the  theoretic  groondi. 

But  why,  now,  do  the  Reformers  so  much  insist  on  the  distinction  of 
two  principles  in  one  and  the  same  faith ;  to  one  whereof  is  reserved 
the  power  of  working  justification,  to  the  other,  that  of  evincing  itself 
in  charity  and  good  works,  and  in  unfolding  the  fulness  of  all  virtues  ? 
Luther  and  his  friends  conceived  they  had  very  weighty  theoretical  and 


•  Commentary  on  the  epntle  to  the  GaUtnuu,  part  i.  p.  143 ;  German  editioa  of 
Wittenberg.    PaMiges  mmihu*  to  those  cited  in  the  text  oHeo  occur. 
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practical  reasons  for  this  separation.  The  theoretical  reasons  will  first 
engage  our  attention.  It  is  very  usual  with  Luther  and  his  friends  to 
boast  of  faith,  as  the  instrument  embracing  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ, 
as  not  only  the  first  and  original,  but  also  the  only  pure  ordinance  of 
God  in  man,  unmixed,  and  consequently  untroubled,  with  any  human 
alloy;  whereas  faith,  when  it  manifests  itself  in  loTe,  and  in  the  whole 
course  of  feelings  to  which  it  should  giro  rise,  on  one  hand,  doth  not 
appear  itself,  but  rather,  if  we  may  so  speak,  as  the  fruit  of  itself,  and 
en  the  other  hand  penetrates  and  pervades  the  human  and  the  sinful 
element,  and  consequently  no  longer  exhibits  its  pristine  purity.*  Now 
It  is  the  exclusive  act  of  God,  according  to  them,  which  maketh  men 
agreeable  to  Him ;  it  is  consequently  the  instrumental  faith  only,  not 
the  faith  working  by  charity,  that  justifieth  before  God,  and  therefore 
the  distinction  is  question  must  be  regarded  as  well-founded,  nay,  as 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  maive  simplicity  of  these  theoretic  errors,  which  are  entirely 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  God's  exclusive  operation  in  the  work  of  sal- 
vation,  is  too  evident  to  need  any  special  comment.  Luther  in  one 
word  wished  to  say :  in  us  God  believes — in  us  God  confides  in  himself 
— and  as  everywhere  He  can  rejoice  only  in  His  oien  teorks,  so  He 
rejoiceth  solely  in  this  His  exclusive  act  Evident  as  this  is,  yet,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  for  the  sake  of  elucidat- 
ing the  notions  respecting  it,  it  behoves  us  not  to  pass  it  over  with  too 
much  haste.  The  Lutherans  describe  the  ealire  spiritual  life  of  regen- 
erated man  as  the  act  of  God.  Is  it  not  therefore  extremely  singular, 
and,  according  to  their  theoretical  doctrines,  utterly  inconceivable,  that 
they  ehould  not  likewise  say,  God  in  Christ  Jesus  laveth  in  us,  and 
ehould  not  attribute  to  the  Creator  as  Kvely  a  joy  hi  this  His  work,  as 
that  whereby  he  bdieveth  in  us  t  If  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  be 
His  worV,  if  both  have  been  obtained  for  us  through  the  merits  of 
Christ,  what  imaginable  cause  is  there,  why  God  should  look  down 
graciously  upon  us,  inasmuch  as  He  excites  within  us  faith  in  the 
Redeemer ;  but  cannot  love  us,  inasmuch  as  he  produces  within  us 
love  for  Christ!  The  doubt  that  in  love  something  human,  and 
therefore,  as  they  say,  something  meagre  and  insufficient,  exists,  the 
{peculiar  theory  of  Protestants  cannot  allege;  for  what  is  weak  and 
ttnful  in  love,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  not  love  itself,  they  will  not  deno- 
minate God*s   work,   but  only  love   itself.     The  exotic  and  impure 

*  Luther  de  eaptlv.  Babyl.  opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  984.  *'  Opos  eit  enim  omniam  openim 
4ezcellenti«iznam  et  ardaitBoiuin,  quo  solo,  etianMi  eeterls  omnihaf  carere  cogerit, 
servabeiu.  Eat  enim  opus  Dei,  noo  homiiut,  ncut  P^olus  docet;  cetera  noibiscmD 
^per  BOS  operator,  hoc  onicam  in  nobis  eft  anc  nobis  opefatur.** 


• 
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elements  in  this  love  God  could  always  sepanite,  and,  as  to  that  whicb 
should  be  proved  to  be  his  own  work,  graciously  accept,  and  even  as 
graciously  as  anything  else,  which  He  hath  ordained.  A  very  peculiar 
reason  must  have  induced  the  Lutherans  to  adopt  this  vrew;  for 
although,  as  tbey  conceive*  faith  is  the  exclusive  work  of  God*  yet  it 
still  frequently  trembles,  becomes  now  and  then,  even  according  to  the 
symbolical  books  (for  example,  the  Apology,)  extremely  weak,  is 
scarcely  able  at  times  to  cling  to  the  staff  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
ll  forgets  itself  even  so  far  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  God.     And  as 

regards  Luther  htraself*  he  was  often  unable  to  put  off  the  doubt,  whe- 
ther he  had  conceived  justifying  faith  in  a  very  believing  spirit,  and 
dispelled  awakening  scn|ples,  not  by  the  power  of  faith,  but  after  a  very 
human  fashiont  to  wit^  by  resolving  in  such  moments  to  inveigh  instan- 
taneously and  energetically  against  the  papacy,  and  in  this  way  to  set 
aside  disgust  by  pleasure.*  Now  this  dismay,  and  this  doubting  in 
divine  truths  and  divine  promises,  are  most  assuredly  no  gracious  work 
of  God  ;  but  in  both  we  recognize  the  human  alloy,  and  (in  the  sense 
of  the  Reformers,)  we  must  say  :  "  In  us  €rod  believes ;  it  is  man,  on 
the  contrary,  who  trembles,  and  who  doubts.  In  despite  of  this  pertur- 
bation of  the  divine  element  within  us,  God  doth  not  yet  cease  to  look 
down  graciously  upon  the  seed  He  hath  sown  in  man."  Why  should 
the  Deity,  then,  on  account  of  the  human  alloy  intermingled  with 
charity,  be  induced  to  cast  no  friendly  eye  up0ta  it,  and  not  graciously 
to  recognize  that  portion  of  it,  which  is  His  own  work  ? 

*  Some  pasM^es  of  thii  kind  we  must  here  lay  before  the  reader.  Luther,  in  hit 
Tahle.talk  (p.  166,  ed.  Jena,  1603,)  eajs :  **  I  once  believed  all  that  the  Pope  and 
the  monks  tdcT  me.  But  now  what  Christ  saith,  who  cannot  lie,  this  I  cannot  put 
too  strong  a  faitb  in.  But  this  is  a  wearisome  subject ;  we  must  defer  it  to  another 
day.**  P.  167  :  **  The  ^irit  is  indeed  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak,  saith  Christ, 
when  he  qieak*  of  himself.  St  Paul  also  saith  :  The  spirit  will  give  itself  up  to 
God,  and  trust  in  Him  and  obey ;  but  reason,  fte^  and  Mood  resist,  and  will  not  and 
cannot  upward  rise.  Therefore  must  our  Lord  God  bear  with  as ;  the  glimmering 
wick  he  will  not  put  out ;  the  faithful  have  only  the  first-fhnts  of  the  spirit,  not  the 
ftill  perfection,  and  the  ten  commandments.  One  person  asked,  wherefore  doth  not 
God  impart  to  us  full  knowledge  7  Dr.  Martin  replied :  If  any  one  could  indeed  be. 
Jiove,  then  for  Tory  joy  he  would  be  able  neither  to  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  do  aught  else. 
As  at  Dr.  Martin's  table  the  text  from  the  prophet  Hosea,  H<bc  dicit  Domimu^  was 
nmg,  he  said  to  Dr.  Jonas,  *  As  little  as  yon  belieye  that  this  singhig  is  good,  so  little 
do  I  firmly  believe  that  theology  is  true.  I  bye  my  wife,  I  love  bar  more  dearly  than 
myself— that  is  most  sure — I  mean  to  say,  I  would  rather  die  than  that  she  or  the  lil- 
tie  ones  should  die.  I  love  Christ  very  dearly,  who  with  flis  blood  hath  redeemed 
me  from  the  power  and  tyranny  of  the  devil :  but  my  faith  ought  in  justice  to  be 
greater  and  more  ardent  than  it  is ;  ah !  Lord  !  enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  ser- 
vant,'  **  dbc. 
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Love,  then,  is  an  effect  of  faith,  and  consequently  not  the  first  of  the 
divine  workings  within  us  ;  for  as  it  is  only  faith  which  with  God*8  aid 
brings  forth  charity,  and  certainly  not  any  unbelief  ingrafted  on  faith« 
love  must  in  consequence  be  as  divine  as  faith  ;  because  it  is  the  pure^ 
though  (as  the  Lutherans  assert)  the  later,  production  of  a  divine  prin* 
ciple.  For  whatever  would  be  defective  in  charity,  would  be,  as  we 
remarked  above,  not  charity  itself,  but  only  the  effect  of  a  deficiency 
in  faith  ;  or,  to  express  ourselves  more  accurately,  (for  a  deficiency^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  absence  of  being  can  do  nothing,)  a  smaller  degree 
of  charity  presupposes  a  small  degree  of  faith  ;  though  the  former,  be 
it  even  subsequent  in  its  origin,  is  as  divine  as  the  latter.  A  flame  is 
not  less  fire  than  a  spark,  though  the  spark  precedes  the  flame  ;  it  is  the 
same  with  a  little  flame,  though  it  were  only  the  efiect  of  a  little  spark, 
and  both  in  the  same  way  would  be  comprised  in  the  notion  of  a  little 
fire. 

Whithersoever  we  turn  our  inquiring  glance,  we  can  discover  no« 
thing  which  should  have  brought  charity  into  such  discredit,  that  it 
were  only  by  faith,  and  not  by  love,  we  can  be  acceptable  to  God. 
Holy  writ  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  chargeable  with  the  evil  repute 
into  which  love  is  fallen.  Let  us  compare  only  John  xiv.  21,  23,  and 
1  Cor.  viii.  3.  If  the  Saviour  saith  in  the  former  place,  *'  He  who 
loveth  me,  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will 
manifest  myself  to  him ;"  so  we  may  be  allowed  to  put  the  question, 
what  distinction  can  exist  **  between  receiving  any  one  into  his  grace,** 
"  assnring  any  one  of  his  good-will,"  (declaring  him  just,)  and  "  loving 
any  one  V*  It  is  also  useful  attentively  to  consider,  who  it  is,  accord* 
ing  to  this  passage,  whom  the  Father  and  the  Son  love  ; — him,  it  saith, 
**  who  loveth  Christ."  Thus,  it  would  be  Faith,  in  so  far  as  it  lovesi 
and  is  active  in  love,  wherein  consists  the  righteousness  that  availeth 
before  God,  and  whereby  we  become  well-pleasing  unto  Him. 

To  speak  out  plainly  our  own  opinion,  it  appears  to  us,  that,  in  the 
Protestant  mode  of  distinguishing  between  the  instrumental  faith,  and 
the  faith  working  by  charity,  there  has  been  always  wanting  a  clear- 
ness of  conception.  This  will  be  proved  most  evidently,  if  we  take  the 
pains  of  inquiring,  what  is  this  faith  considered  in  itself j  and  what,  <m 
the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  Protestants ;  this  faith,  as 
we  should  premise*  being  always  understood,  in  the  Protestant  sense^ 
of  confidence  in  the  Saviour,  as  the  Forgiver  of  sins.  The  discussioDy 
which  we  have  just  concluded,  leads  us  to  a  certain  result.  Let  us 
once  more  place  ourselves  in  the  Protestant  point  of  view,  which  looks 
on  charity  as  an  eflect,  or  a  fruit  of  faith.  If  charity  stands  really  in 
this  relation  to  faith,  it  is  neceesarily  comprised  in  it,  for,^  otherwise, 
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it  could  not  proceed  from  it ;  it  would  be*  therefore,  most  certainly 
only  another  form  of  Faith's  existence,  or  faith  in  another  shape,  and 
would  determine  its  essence  in  such  a  degree,  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
ceived without  it,  and  could  only  be,  through  it,  what  it  is.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  no  error  to  assert,  that  love  were  the  essence  of  faith,  and 
so  in  a  higher,  more  develo|>ed,  and  more  distinct  manner  ;  it  would  be 
the  essence  of  the  latter,  because  it  is  the  latter  which  is  manifested  in 
it,  as  the  cause  in  its  effect,  the  reason  in  its  consequence,  the  root  in 
the  tree.  Liove  would  be  faith,  even  in  a  more  consummate  form,  be- 
cause faith  only,  after  a  gradual  growth,  hath  become  love.  Faith, 
in  so  far  as  it  embraces  Christ,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  him,  is, 
consequently,  love  itself,  although  (as,  until  more  accurate  definitions 
be  given,  we  are  willing,  for  argument's  sake,  to  concede,)  it  be  at  first 
only  love  in  its  infancy.  Love  is  thus,  without  doubt,  the  organ, 
which  rests  with  confidence  in  Christ,  and  the  efficacious  faith  is  the 
instrumental  one,  only,  as  we  said,  in  a  more  mature  and  a  more  con- 
firmed shape. 

The  truth  of  what  has  been  stated,  and,  consequently,  the  due  rela- 
tion in  which  faith  stands  to  charity,  may,  in  various  ways,  be  made 
evident.  The  first  is  as  follows  : — To  the  abstract  idea  of  God,  as  a 
Being  infinitely  just,  corresponds  the  sentiment  of  fear.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  God  be  conceived  as  the  all  loving,  merciful  and  forgiving 
Father,  this  is  most  assuredly  possible  only  by  a  kindred  sentiment  in 
our  souls,  corresponding  to  the  Divine  love,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  love 
germinating  within  us.  It  is  awakening  love  only  that  can  embrace 
the  loving,  pardoning,  compassionate  God,  and  surrender  itself  up  en- 
tirely to  Him,  as  even  the  Redeemer  saith,  "  He  who  loveth  me,  shall 
be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  numifett  myself  to 
Mm"  Thus  it  would  not  be  faith  (confidence)  which  would  be  the 
first  in  the  order  of  time,  and  love  in  the  next  place,  but  faith  would  be 
an  efiect  of  love,  which,  after  she  had  engendered  faith  as  confidence, 
mpported  by  this  her  own  self-begotten  help-mate,  would  come  for* 
ward  more  vigorously  and  efficaciously.  This,  at  least.  Holy  Writ 
teaches  very  clearly.  Compare  Romans  v.  5,  with  viii.  15,  16. — ^The 
second  mode,  wherein  what  we  have  said  may  be  made  evident,  is  as 
follows :  Confidence  in  the  Redeemer  (for  this,  we  repeat  it  again, 
the  Reformers  denominate  faith,)  necessarily  pre-supposes  a  secret,  hid- 
den desire, — a  longing  after  Him.  For  our  whole  being,  having  re- 
ceived the  impulse  from  God,  forces  and  urges  to  apply  to  ourselves 
what  is  ofiered  through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  and  our  deepest  ne- 
cessities, whereof  we  have  attained  the  consciousness  through  His 
Bjpiiitf  are  satisfied  only  in  Him.    But  what  is  now  this  longing,  this 
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denre,  other  than  love  !  Assuredly,  this  aspiring  of  our  whole  being  to- 
wards Christ,  this  effort  to  repose  in  Him,  to  be  united  with  Him,  to 
find  in  Him  only  our  salvation,  is  nought  else  than  love.  It  follows,  then, 
that  love,  even  according  to  this  view  of  things,  constitutes  the  founda^ 
tion  and  internal  condition  of  confidence — nay,  its  very  essence ;  for, 
in  every  internal  consequence,  the  essence  is  again  manifested.* 

It  was  only  a  very  singular  confusion  of  the  manner  wherein  the  Gos* 
pel  is  announced  to  us,  with  the  interior,  living  acceptance  of  the  same 
in  oar  own  souls,  that  could  ever  have  given  rise  to  a  different  opinion* 
The  Redeemer,  doubtless,  announces  himself  to  us  from  without  (Jus* 
ikim  nMtra  extra  noa^)  as  Him,  for  the  sake  of  whose  merits,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  is  offered  to  us,  with  the  view  of  restoring  us  to  com- 
munion with  God.  But  when  we  have  once  clearly  apprehended  and 
recognized  this  righteousness;  which  is  without,  then  first  awakes  within 
OS  the  feeling  kindred  to  divinity ;  we  find  ourselves  to  be  beings  de- 
signed and  created  for  God  ;  we  feel  ourselves  attracted  towards  Him 
(this  is  the  first  germ  of  love ;)  we  find,  even  in  our  sins,  no  further  ob- 
stacle ;  we  pass  them  by,  and  move  consoled  onwards  toward  God  in 
Christ  (this  is  confidence  in  the  latter;)  and,  by  the  progressive  de- 
▼elopment  of  such  feelings,  we  at  last  disengage  ourselves  from  the 
world,  and  live  entirely  in  God  {JustUia  intra  noi^  inJuBreru^  infusa.) 
Thus  the  recognition  of  the  truths  revealed  in  Christ,  and  especially  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  in  him,  (this  is  faith,  in  the  ordinary  Catholic  sense,) 


*  Gaidiiial  Sadolet  (ad  Principes  Germ,  oratio.  Opp  ed.  Ver.  mdccxxxtiii.  torn, 
ii.  p.  359-60)  obwrvet  with  gnaX  truth:  **  Iliad  preterea  doeto  homine  indignum, 
quod,  com  ktam  ipmm  fidem,  in  qua  una  hnretii,  a  Spiritfi  Sancto  nobis  conceditis 
dari,  BOO  Tidetia  earn  in  amoro  et  charitate  caie  datam.  Quid  enim  allud  Spiritus 
SanctDS  est,  qoam  anM>r  7  Quod  etiam  ut  pnetereatur,  cum  fidcm  esse  fiduciam 
sfBnnatis,  qoa  oerto  coofidimus  nostra  nobis  peccata  a  Deo  per  Christum  fuisse  ignota, 
qiem,  qoamvis  impmdentes,  in  hftc  fiduciA  inseritis :  non  enim  sine  spe  potest  esse 
Bdocia.  Quod  si  spem,  profecto  etiam  amorem ;  sic  enim  confidimos  nostra  peccata 
nobis  eondonari,  ut  non  modo  id  speremus,  sed  etiam  amando  optandoque  expecte. 
mus,  ut  ita  sit :  quoniam  omnis  ratio  spei  et  fiducie,  quacunque  Tersetur  in  re,  amors 
fsi  illius  nmiza  est,  quam  nos  esse  adcptos  aut  adepturos  confidimus.  Ita  in  fide 
verft  spes  et  eharitas  sic  implicita  est,  ut  nullum  eorum  ab  aliis  possit  divelli.**  S. 
Ambrose  admirably  observes  (Exposit  Evnnfr.  Luc.  viii. :)  **  Ez  fide  eharitas,  ez 
eharitala  spes  et  rursus  in  se  sancto  quodam  circuitu  refunduntur."  Fidueia  is  the 
eorroboraia  spss.  as  defined  by  the  schoolmen.  Bellarmin.  de  justif.  lib.  i.  c.  13: 
**Qiiafta  dispositio  (ad  justificationem)  dileetio  est.  Statim  enim  ac  incipit  aliquis 
apenre  ab  alio  beneficium,  incipit  etiam  enndem  diligere  ut  benefactorem,  atqua 

aoetorem  omnis  boni,  quod  sperat Porro  dileeticmem  aliqnam  priorem  esse  ro. 

aiawme  peceatomm,  vel  tempore,  si  sit  dileetio  impeiiecta,  vel  oerte  iiatarA,  si  sit 
perfeeta  et  ax  toto  corde,  alqneadeamdisponevs,''  ole. 
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is,  undoubtedly,  tho  primary  thing  preceding  all  others — the  ground- 
work and  the  root  of  justification  (radix  et  fundamentum  justtficationit ;) 
so  that,  from  this  sort  offaitK  love  emanates.  But,  if  faith  be  taken 
in  the  sense  o^  confidence  {Jiducioj)  then  it  is  far  from  the  truth  to  assert, 
that  it  is  only  followed  by  love,  and,  still  more,  that,  separated  from 
love,  or  conceived  without  it,  it  is  capable  of  justifying.  This  confi- 
dence is  itself  only  one  phase  in  the  history  of  love.  Accordingly,  our 
sins  are  not,  in  the  first  place,  forgiven  us  ;  so  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  consciousness,  we  love,  but  because  we  confidingly  lovct  and  lov- 
ingly confide,  they  are  forgiven.  In  our  interior  life^  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  sanctification  are  simultaneous ;  or,  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
excellently  expresses  it,*  **  the  infusion  of  grace,  and  the  remission  of 
sin,  like  the  illumination  of  any  space,  and  the  dispersion  of  darkness, 
are  one  and  the  same  thing."  But,  according  to  the  Apology*  and  (he 
Formulary  of  Concord,  it  is  Faiik  exclusively  ofene,  wherein  tlie  appro- 
priation of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  justification  consist ;  andf  conse- 
quently, neither  charity  nor  any  other  virtue,f  that  is  to  say,  no  holy 
feelings  on  the  part  of  men,  have  any  share  in  this  work*  Accordingly, 
faith  or  confidence  in  Christ,  in  so  far  as  it  justifies,  is  something  quite 
distinct  from  every  holy  sentiment,  especially  charity,  which  is  the  one 
expressly  named.  Whether  this  doctrine  can  be  in  any  way  justified 
— whether  it  offer  any  sense  whatever — ^the  discussion  in  which  we 
have  just  been  engaged  may  suffice  to  show. 

§  XTiii.— Appreciation  of  the  practical  gioiinda. 

Let  US  now  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  those  practical 
reasons,  which  the  Protestants  allege  in  their  cause.  These  reasons 
mre  the  following : — 

1.  The  first  is,  that  in  this  way  only  *«  troubled  consciences"  can 
receive  a  powerful  and  adequate  solace.  For,  so  say  the  Protestants,  if 
instrumental  faith,  which  clings  to  Christ  alone,  who  hath  offered  up 
satisfaction  for  us,  possess  the  power  of  justifying,  hearts,  sorely  grieved 
on  account  of  their  sins,  will  then  enjoy  a  steady  inteijor  peace.  But 
this  they  never  can  attain  to,  if  only  the  faith,  which  is  manifested  in 
love, — faith  evidenced  in  holiness  of  sentiment, — be  considered  as  the 


*  Prim.  MC.  9,  q.  cxiii.  art.  vi.  *'  Idem  eat  ipttie  infiiab  et  culpa  remumo,  aicot 
idem  eit  iUmninatio  et  tenebrarmn  ezpnliio.'* 

t  Solid.  Deelar.  iii.  de  fide  juetif.  ^  83,  p.  659.  ''Neque  eontritio,  mquM  diUetm, 
liagiM  wUm  siis  virtiia  eit  iUud  infltrunentum,  quo  gimtiam  Dei,  mefitom  Chriati,  si 
iemtwion«m  peccatomm  apprahandOTa  si  aoeipan  | 
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test  of  the  children  of  God ;  for  who  b  conscious  of  possessing  the  true 
love  of  God«  and  holiness  of  feeling  t 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  Protestants  contend,  that,  if  the  instm* 
mental  faith  be  regarded  as  the  one  conferring  justification,  everything  ii 
then  referred  to  the  divine  mercy  in  Christ,  and  all  glory  rendered  to 
the  Redeemer,  But  so  soon  as  faith,  inasmuch  as  it  comprises  a  circle 
of  holy  feelings,  is  to  earn  for  us  the  approbation  of  heaven,  then  the 
glory,  due  to  the  Saviour  alone,  is  divided  between  him  and  us,  or  rather 
withdrawn  from  him.  In  a  word,  by  this  way  only  can  the  merits  of 
Christ,  in  their  entire  magnitude,  be  gratefully  acknowledged.* 

3.  The  reason,  first  assigned,  offers  us,  in  fact,  a  very  beautiful,  and 
very  pleasing  motive,  and  we  see  at  once  the  sentiment  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  cherish  in  the  breast  of  men.  This  sentiment  is  humilUy^ 
which,  with  an  honest  self-denial,  refers  all  good  to  God,  as  its  primary 
source,  and  ascribes  nothing  good  to  man,  as  such :  and  humility,  there- 
fore, must  be  regarded  in  fact  as  the  motive  of  the  third  ground  for 
this  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  faith.f 


*  Apolog-  iv.  de  dilect.  ct  implct.  leg.  ^  48,  p.  90.  **  De  magn&  re  divputanmi, 
de  bonore  Christi,  et  undo  petant  bonsB  mentcs  certam  ct  firmum  contolationem." 
CaJyin  Inftit  lib.  iii.  c-  1,  $  13,  p.  i^73  :  **  Atque  omnino  quidcm  duo  hie  itpcctanda 
ftunt,  ncmpe  at  Domino  illibata  constet  ct  vclati  sarta  tccta  laa  gloria,  consciciituf 
Tcro  nostrifl  coram  ipmuB  judicio  placida  quica  ac  sercna  tranquillitas.**  De  nccetiU 
tate  rcfonnande  ecclefliiB  opuec.  p.  429  :  **,Neque  inter  opera  et  Christum  dimidiat, 
Kd  in  lolidiim  Christo  adecribit  (Paulue,)  quod  coram  Deo  justi  ecneemur.  Duo  hie 
in  qussUonem  vcniunt :  utrum  inter  noa  ct  Dcum  dividenda  sit  salutia  noatne  gloria*** 
etc.    Compare  Chemnit.  Exam.  Concil.  Trid.  part-  i.  p.  '-^96,  and  in  other  passages. 

t  Luther  adv.  Erarmum.  Roterod.  Opp.  torn.  iii.  p.  176,  b.  **  Dus  res  oxigunt  talia 
pnpdicari.  Prima  est  humiliatio  nostne  superbiK  et  cognitio  gratias  Dei,  altera  vgm 
fides  Christiana.  Primum.  Deus  certo  promisit  humiliatis,  id  est  deploratis  et  dcipt. 
ratis,  gratiam  suam.  Humiliari  vero  pcnitus  non  potest  homo,  donee,  sciat,  proraqi 
extra  Buas  Tires,  consilia,  studia,  voluntatcm,  opera,  omnino  ex  altcrius  arbitrio,  C€n> 
silio,  volnntate,  opore  suam  pcnderc  salutem,  ncmpe  Dei  solius.  Siquidem,  quamdiD 
pereuusus  fuerit,  sesc  vcl  tantulum  posse,  pro  salute  suit,  manet  in  fiducili  sui,  nee  de 
sc  penitus  derpcrat,  idco  non  humiliutur  coram  Deo,  scd  locum,  tempus,  opus  aliqaod 
■ibi  pnp  sumit.  vcl  sperat,  vcl  optat  saltcm,  quo  tandem  pcrrcniat  ad  salutem.  Qui 
▼cro  nihil  dubitat,  totum  in  voluutate  Dei  penderc,  is  prorsus  de  so  dcspcrat,  nihil 
eligit,  sed  exspcctat  opcrantem  Dtum  is  proximus  est  gratiae,  ut  salyus  fiat.  Itaque 
propter  clectosista  volgantur,  ut  isto  modo  humiliati  et  in  nihilum  redacti,  salvi  fiant: 
essteri  resistant  humiliationi  huic,  imo  damnant  doceri  hanc  desperationem  sui ;  aB- 
quid  yel  modicolum  sibi  relinqui  volunt,  quod  possint :  hi  occulte  manent  superfai  at 
gratis  Dei  adversarii.  Hec  est,  inquam,  una  ratio,  ut  pii  promiasionem  gratie  ha. 
militati  cogrnoacant,  inyooent,  et  accipiant."  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  12,  ^  6.  p.  279  : 
**  Hactenua  pemiciosam  hypocrisin  docuerunt,  qui  hec  duo  aima]  junxere,  humililBr 
■entiendom,  et  justitiam  noaHam  aliqao  loco  habandam." 
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et  U9  now  examine  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  first  reason.     It  is  c^' 

tainly  a  great  task  for  the  true  Church  to  administer  solid  consolation 
to  consciences  sorely  troubled  and  deeply  agitated  on  account  of  their 
sins.  But  the  solace  so  extended  should  be  no  false  one  ;  and  that  such 
an  epithet  must  attach  to  the  Protestant  consolation,  we  hare  ^eady, 
on  account  of  the  distinction  between  the  instrumental  and  the  efficacious 
faith,  full  and  just  cause  to  apprehend.  And  why  so?  Let  us  hear  the 
following  dialogue  betwixt  Luther  and  a  heart  seeking  consolation  :— » 
**  Thou  sayest,  I  have  done  no  good  work ;  I  am  for  this  too  weak  and 
frail.  Such  a  treasure  thou  wilt  not  acquire  by  thy  works;  but  thou 
ahouldst  hear  the  joyous  message,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  proclaims  to 
thee,  through  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  for  he  saith  to  thee,-— Be 
joyous,  thou  barren,  that  barest  not;  that  is  k>  say,  that  art  not 
active  in  charity.  As  if  he  would  say,  why  art  thou  anxious  and 
art  so  troubled  ?  for  thou  hast  no  cause  to  be  anxious  and  to  be 
troubled. — But  I  am  barren,  and  lonely,  and  bear  no  children.— -Although 
thou  buildest  not  on  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  nor  bearest  children, 
like  Hagar,  it  matters  not ;  thy  righteousness  is  far  higher  and  better, 
to  wit,  Christ,  who  is  able  to  dofead  thee  against  the  terrors  and  the 
curses  of  the  law  ;  for  he  became  an  anathema  for  thee,  that  he  might 
redeem  thee  from  the  anathema  of  the  law.^ 

What  an  utterly  false  and  dangerous  application  of  the  twenty* 
seventh  verse  of  Galatians,  chapter  iv.  I  Is  not  this  replacing  one  part 
of  faith  by  the  other  ?  And  distinguishing  the  efficacious  from  the 
instrumental  faith,  in  order  that  not  merely  in  the  defective  condition, 
but  in  the  utter  absence,  of  the  former,  the  latter  might  be  made  to 
represent  it  t  Here  we  find  no  solace,  but  the  encouragement  of  a  false 
security  ;  and  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  the  faith  working  by  charity 
which  justifies,  is  reproached  with  being  unable  to  rise  above  the  low 
level  of  a  mere  legal  justice  !  And  what  contradictions,  too,  we  find 
here !  Above,  as  we  have  seen,  Luther  termed  faith  the  thoroughly 
good- will,  and  here  we  find  faith  destitute  of  all  will.  Above,  faith 
was  described  as  an  eternal,  active  principle,  and  here  it  appears  before 
us  as  indolence  itself !     Above,  it  was  a  fresh  living  power,  which  doth 

*  Luther*s  Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  p.  258.  It  is  self^vident 
that  the  soul  in  question  is  not  one  which  is  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  because,  on  account 
of  the  relations  wherein  it  is  placed,  it  cannot  perform  the  works  it  would  desire,  nor 
eonfer  happiness  on  its  fellow.crcatures.  In  this  case  the  solace  administered  would 
haye  been  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  could  not  have  been  brought  in  connexion 
with  the  passage  relative  to  Hagar.  It  should  then  only  have  been  said,  the  charity, 
wherewith  this  soul  is  animated,  sufficeth ;  for  lov^  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  •  Bat 
this  it  was  preeisely,  which  Luther  did  not  wish  to  assert. 
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n6t  first  ask,  whether  and  what  it  should  do  ;  but,  before  the  question 
is  put,  is  already  prepared  :  here  it  appears  a  thing  that  can  only  sigh 
and  lament,  and  can  never  make  progress,  and  which  still,  however, 
I'emains  the  true  faith  !  Should  the  dislinctioA  accordingly  bctweeir 
the  active  and  the  instrumental  faith  be  meant  undoubtedly  to  express 
the  idea,  that  fkiih  justifies,  yet  not  in  so  much  as  it  is  active,  still  it 
would  convey  the  sense,  that  it  justifies,  even  when  it  is  not  active  I 
Let  lis  attentively  consider  once  more  some  passages  previously  cited 
from  Luther's  Writings  (see  $  xvi.  ;)-^passagcs,  which  only  now  pefhaptf 
will  b6  completely  understood.  Let  us  es^pecially  weigh  the  words : 
'*  But  if  a  man  heareth,  that  he  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  yet  that 
thu  belief  availeth  him  nothing,  nor  is  of  use,  unless  love  be  added 
thereto^  which  imparts  vigour  to  faith,  and  renders  it  capable  of  justify^ 
ing  man ;  then  without  doubt  he  will  fall  away  from  faith,  despair,  and 
think  that,  if  It  be  really  so,  that /at/A  without  hoe  doth  not  justify,  then 
is  it  undoubtedly  profitless  and  nothing  worth."  Luther's  already 
eited  description  of  the  riches,  which  flow  to  us  from  baptism,  is  well 
Worthy  of  our  repeated  attention.  All  these  passages  furnish  so  many 
evidences  of  the  opinion  which  we  have  advanced,  respecting  the  real 
practical  importance  of  the  here  alleged  distinction  between  the  two 
forms  of  on€  and  the  same  faith.  It  b  not  to  be  denied,  that,  according 
to  Luther,  the  form  of  faith  efficacious  to  holiness  cannot  appear,  with- 
out the  other,  which  consists  in  the  solacing  apprehension  of  Christ'a 
merits.  But  the  latter  can  exist  without  the  former,  and  indeed,  in 
such  a  way,  that,  according  to  Luther's  opinion,  the  faith  in  the  for« 
giveness  of  sins  through  Christ  would  lose  all  value  and  all  importancey 
if  such  were  not  the  case. 

This  now  b  not  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  who  consoles  us  in  a  very 
different  manner.  Compare  Romans  v.  1.6,  viii.  1-16 ;  Galatians  v. 
6-22.  In  the  Holy  Spirit  let  us  cry  out,  «*Abba,  dear  Father!  Btft 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  charity,  joy,  peace,  patience,  benignity^ 
goodness,  longanimity,  mildness,  faith,  modesty,  contbcncy,  chastity.^ 
Peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  are  accordingly  not  to  be  gained 
without  love  and  all  other  holy  sentiments.  And  this  the  soul,  whoM 
scruples  are  silenced  by  Luther,  clearly  proves.  Because  it  possessed 
no  lovingf  gentle,  and  meek  faith,  therefore  joy  and  peace  were  not  its 
portion,  and  never  would  it  obtain  these  oZoite,  unless  it  were  seduced 
into  a  culpable  levity,  or  sought  its  satisfaction  in  carnal  pleasures.  The 
nature  of  that  consolation,  which  the  Catholic  Church  administerSf  we 
shall  later  have  occasion  more  accurately  to  define. 

2.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  appreciation  of  the  second  of  the  prac- 
tical grounds,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Reformers*  so  strongly  enforce 
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their  view  of  faith,  as  to  render  it  not  only  laudable,  but  even  com* 
manded  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  char* 
acterize  the  opposite  opinion  as  absolutely  wicked.  It  would  have  been, 
in  truth,  a  noble  struggle  between  the  different  confessions,  if  they  had 
striven  in  an  etdiglUened  manner  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  glorifica- 
tion  of  Him,'whom  they  mutually  revere  as  the  source  of  all  salvation. 
But  the  sovereign  rule,  according  to  which  judgment  should  be  given  in 
this  strife,  is  this :  when  we  praise  the  holiest,  let  there  be  nothing 
unholy !  Let  us  first  endeavour  clearly  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  Reformers*  assertion !  They  think  the  doctrine  of  Catholicst  that 
only  the  sanctified  is  the  justified  man,  only  the  lover  of  God  is  the 
beloved  of  God,  has  nothing  above  the  level  of  vulgar  and  every-day 
maxims ;  for  to  love  him,  who  loves  us,  is  not  rare  even  among  men* 
Thus  if  we  would  be  agreeable  to  God,  only  in  so  far  as  the  power  of 
Christ  really  transforms  us,  puts  aside  sin,  and  makes  us  in  fact  worthy 
of  becoming  children  of  God,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  honour  for  the  Re- 
deemer ;  the  conception  of  Christ  and  the  value  of  his  sufferings  before 
God  are  not  estimated  sufficiently  high.  But  if  the  mdlit  of  the  suffer* 
ings  of  the  Son  of  God  be  so  exalted^  that  its  power  can  introduce  us 
into  heaven,  without  its  costing  him,  or  ourselves,  any  effort  for  our 
preparatory  purification,  then  what  he  hath  achieved  for  us,  and  what 
he  is  able  to  achieve  with  his  Father,  appears  in  all  its  lustre.*  The 
Reformers  conceived  that  the  case  was  nearly  the  same,  as  if  a  gentle* 
man  were  to  testify  his  favour  to  a  friend,  by  letting  him  introduce 
guests  in  their  soiled  travelling  clothes,  without  giving  them  on  that 
account  a  less  gracious  welcome.  But  here  the  question  is  not  about 
forms  of  decorum  and  ceremonial  frivolity ; — it  is  about  that  inward 
adornment,  that  nuptial  garment,  which,  under  pain  of  removal  from 
the  banquet,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Lord  of  grace,  who  is 
also  the  Holy  One,  ought  not  to  be  w^pting.  Even  the  gentleman«  in 
the  case  referred  to,  would  suppose  that  the  guests  introduced  to  him  in 
the  manner  described,  would  entertain  the  same  kindly  feelings  towards 
himself,  as  the  friend  under  whose  auspices  they  were  admitted.  Hav- 
ing thus  formed  clear  notions  of  the  mode,  which  the  confessions  deem 
most  fitting  for  showing  forth  the  glory  of  the  Redoemor,  it  can  no 


*  Chemnit.  Exam.  Cone.  Trid.  part  i.  p.  265.  "  Vidct  enim  pins  lector,  remit- 
Bonem  peccaiorum,  adopiionem,  ipsam  deniqae  talotem  et  vitam  eternain  adimi  et 
dstrmhi  Mttiflfoctioni  et  obedientie  Chritti,  et  tnmaferri  in  nostras  rirtutea,  Christo  veio 
mediatori  hoc  tantum  relinquitur,  quod  propter  ipaioi  meritum  acciptamua  charitateoi 

Exinanitaest  fides,  et  abolita  promiano,  si  hnreditasex  lege,  ct\ias  stumiia 

est  oharitas.** 
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longer  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  wbicb  of  tbem  renders  tbe  tribute  most 
wortby  of  tbat  Redeemer.  And  now  let  us  inquire  into  the  misundcr* 
itandings,  that  have  led  t6  a  condemnation  of  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

It  18  scarcely  possible,  perhaps,  to  conceive  any  objection  less  cogent 
againtt  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  than  the  asser* 
tkm  that  It  considers  the  reconciliation  of  idan  with  God,  pardjjf  as  the 
work  of  Chnst,  partly  as  the  work  of  man,  or  what  is  the  same,  that  it 
divides  between  the  Saviour  and  the  believer  the  glory  of  bringing  the 
ktter.  back  to  God  ;  and  this  forsooth,  because  Catholics  represent  the 
ftith  animated  by  love  as  agreeable  to  God  !  If  the  doctrine  of  Catho* 
lies  were  this,  that  the  holy  sentiments  required  of  tbe  Christian  were 
obtained  independently  of  Christ,  and,  in  this  independence,  were  ac- 
ceptable to  God ;  or  even  that  Christ  supplied  only  those  virtues,  wbere* 
in  we  were  deficient ;  then  tbe  above  objection  would  doubtless  be  well 
fimnded.  Btft  as  the  Church  expressly  teaches,  that  the  entire  spiritual 
life  of  the  faithfuk  in  so  far  as  it  is  agreeable  to  God,  flows  absolutely 
from  the  source  which  is  called  Christ,  how  can  there  be  here  any  ques- 
tion of  a  division  of  glory,  era  thankless  conduct  towards  the  Redeem- 
er,  and  of  a  want  of  pious  feeling  !  Undoubtedly,  the  Church  urgently 
demands  of  every  ono,  to  appropriate  in  a  complete  and  vivid  manner 
the  power  proffered  in  the  Redeemer ;  undoubtedly,  she  teaches,  that 
it  is  only  by  this  living  appropriation,  by  stamping  Christ  on  our  souls, 
we  can  become  pleasing  unto  God  ;  namely,  when  all  our  feelings,  all 
oar  thoughts,  and  will,  are  filled  with  His  vital  breath.  But  to  call  this 
a  dividing  of  glory  with  Christ,  is  tantamount  to  asserting,  that  a  man, 
exposed  to  danger  of  death  from  hunger,  divides  the  honour  of  his  deliv* 
erance  with  him,  who  benevolently  offers  him  food  and  drink  ;  because 
the  unhappy  man  makes  use  of  the  strengthening  nurture,  and  by  that 
participation  a{>propriates  it  to  his  own  substance,  and  does  not  merely 
content  himself  with  turning  up  a  look  of  hope  and  confidence  towards 
his  benefactor.  With  this  case,  in  fact,  may  bo  aptly  compared  the 
theory  of  Protestants  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ. 
But  whoever  is  entangled  in  this  error,  will  perish  in  his  sins,  like  the 
starving  man  whom  he  would  take  for  his  model,  while  he  fancies  he 
18  rendering  glory  to  the  Saviour  alone.  He  will  be  comprised  in  the 
Dumber  of  those,  who  exclaim,  **  Lord,  Lord,"  (be  thou  alone  praised !) 
hat  who  **  do  not  the  will  of  the  heavenly  Father.'* 

But  this  whole  error  is  here  based  on  a  confusion  of  the  objective 
consummation  of  the  atonement  with  its  subjective  appropriation  (see 
^  zi.  ;)*  and  the  love  which  must  first  germinate  from  faith  in  the 

•  Tin  CoimeQ  of  Txeat  distingaiihfw  five  eaims  of  jwtifiGatioa,  the  aeiise  where. 
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grace  and  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  though  in  a  living  faith  it  has  already 
ripened  into  blossom  and  fniitt  is  so  understood,  as  'iS  God  remitted  ua 


•r  8wpi  iboiild  hive  fctbonwd  before  he  prMnmed  to  ejipiew  a  ommtit,    **  Hajw 
jattificetioQis  catie  mmXjlimlU  quidem  i^loria  Dei  et  ChrBti«  ao  viU  vfena :  il^ 
eUn»  ycro  mieericon  Deai,  qui  gratuito  abluit :  fturitorm  aatem  dileetMniniie  iinl> 
genitua  suua,  IX^minua  noeter  Jesui  Cbrietni,  qui,  cum  ewemai  ininuei,  piepter 
nimiam  caritatem,  quk  dileiHt  noe,  fui  tanctiaBiiia  paMione  in  ligno  cmcia  nobia  joa. 
tifieati'jneni  merait  efl  pre  Dobia  Deo  pafri  aatiifedt :  inttrmmentMiit  item,  aaeFaineB- 
tain  baptiami :......  denran  anica/omuifif  eaoaa  eat  joatitia  Dei ;  non  qua  ipae  juitaf 

catt  wd  qoa  no*  jostoa  facit :  qui  Tidelicet  ab  eo  donati,  lenovamur  wpmtm  meotir 
noatre,  et  non  modo  repatamur,  aed  vere  jnati  nommamor  et  aoiiMia,  joatitiam  ia 

BobiB  recipientea.** Sef  a.  ti.  c.  viii.    It  ia  the^'«»lt/(calteait  emumfirmaUi,  whieh 

pTea  8o  macbr  offence  to  the  Protestanta.  The  esusa  formolit  ia,  in  the  technical 
langoage  of  the  medievaf  ichoolB,  the  dans  este  in  aliquo,  dan*  aetuaUtatem  ;  and 
accordinglj,  here  it  ia  that  whereby  the  righteoaaneai,  which  €KmI  deaireth  of  oa,  bO' 
eomea  real  within  oa,  forming  (forma)  the  Tivifying  principle  within  oa.  Hie  ComL» 
eil  rnja,  the  righteouanem  becomes  living  aoid  ia  formed  within  aa^throogfa  the  na* 
premion  of  (?od*B  holy  will  {justitia  Dei)  upon  our  louls.  This  doctrine  the  Ptotea- 
tanta  take  quite  abetractedly,  just  ae  if  it  signified :  **  the  sanctified  will  ia  what  ia 
acceptable  to  God  in  us,**^  without  attending  to  what  immediately  before  waa  aaid 
re«pecting  the  raaaa  finality  efficient^  and  meritmria^  to  wit,  that  it  is  only  the 
merey  of  Godaiid  the  merita  of  Christ  which  are  the  souree,  whence  flow  the  relcaae 
of  the  human  wUl  ftom  ain  and  ita  panctificatJon,aiid  on  tfaia  acooOnt  it  ia  said,  God 
stamps  his  will  upon  ns,  no9  jutto*  facit  Deus.  Luther  sayti,  the  eaUBafarmalitjwr' 
ttfieatitmi*  is  the  instrumental  faith  (Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatiana,  loc^ 
cit  p.  70 ;)  and  in  hia  system  he  is  right,  for,  according  to  it,  man  is  already  com^ 
pletely  righteous  and  regenerated,  so  soon  as  be  possesses  that  faith — so  aoon  as  he 
apprehends  Christ—the  ejitraneous  righteousness.  But  the  Catholic  deniea  that  b^ 
thia  theory  the  scriptural,  or  CTon  scientific,  notion  of  a  living  appropriation  ia  reaJU 
ixed ;  and  be  ia  equally  far  from  conceding,  that  by  upholding  thia  notion  the  Catho. 
lie  Church  withholds  the  glory  due  to  Christ,  the  Ix>rd,  or,  in  other  Wurda,  faila  ta 
recognize  in  its  fulF  extent  the  power  of  the  atonement. 

Calvin  (in  Antidot.  in  Concil.  Trid.  opusc  p.  704)  ezprcsaea  himaelf  with  great 
nalvet^ :  **  Porro  quam  frivola  sit  et  nugatoria  cau^tarum  partitio ..  ..sopersedeo 
dicere.**  He  is  also  perfectly  right  in  avoidrag  all  elear  acientific  defiiiitioDa  on  tUi 
matter :  for  the  very  existence  and  maintenance  of  the  whole  Ph>tcatant  ayatem  of 
doctrine  la  connected  with  this  point. 

Chcmnit.  Exam.  Concil.  part  i.  p.  266.  **  Scd  Andradius  banc  Christi  mediatoria 
jaatitiam  fide  nobis  imputatam  blasphrmat  esae  commentitiam,  adumbratam  et  ficti. 
tiam.  Nullum  autcm  habent  aliud  argumcntum,  nisi  (!)  quod  oppoQunt  abaiirditv> 
tem  ex  physica  et  ethica  :  absurdum  scilicet  esse  (sicut  Oslus  iaquit)  dicore  alieigaa 
rei  formam  esse,  que  i{  si  rci  non  insit,  ut  si  dicam^  parietemcsse  album  albedine,  quv 
veati  meiD  inhaercat,  nun  parieti :  vcl  Ciceronem  esse  fort*  m  fortitudine,  qus  non  ipait 
sed  Achillia  animo  inhsreat.  Quid  vero  haec  argumenta  aliud  ostendunt  quani  Pon« 
tillcios  in  doctrina  justificationis,  relicta  cvangclii  luce,  quo^rcro  sententiam,  que 
eenformis  et  consentanea  sit  philosophicis  opinionibus,  aut  certe  legalibus  sententiit 
de  ^titia  T  Evangelium  vero  pronuntiat  esse  sapientiam  in  myaterio  abaconditaam 
qoam  nemo  principum  hiyms  ssculi  cognovit.  Ideo  cum  hnbniaiBt  ■*"t^^t^  noaCns 
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on  sceoant  of  our  lore,  wlifveas  it  is  Hit  yolontary  gift.    A 
ng  of  Scripture  hat  had  great  share  in  producing  thb 


le«la  clibiiMftiiMUoMntaCT),  aon  oit  oamndoB.  fflOTi«i  memt^i  m  «i. 
caniiteiOTi  BhilomohicttifiV 

Hero  it  m  opeoly  avoired,  that  the  Protestant  theory  of  appropriation  of  the  merita 
of  Chriat,  cannot  stand  the  test  of  scientific  investigation.  Ajid  such  is  ihe  fact ;  for, 
m  was  said  abotc,  we  are  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  obedience  of  Christ  without 
Us  beeonfaif  otir  own  true  and  inmost  property ;  He  is  to  become  subjective,  with* 
oat  boooBMng  m ;  and  this  is,  in  truth,  a  phikauphic  absurdity.  In  the  same  way, 
BO  philosophic  notion  of  Protestant  fiiith  can  be  formed,  because  it  is  to  be  an  ai|raii 
ot  appropriation  without  appropriating  !  To  the  same  confusion  of  ideas  we  may 
ascribe  chaifcs  like  the  following :  *'  Sed  hoc  dicunt  esse  totum  mcritum  Christi, 
^nod  proptar  illud  mtsericordia  Dei  infundat  nobis  novam  qualitatem  justitie  iuhe. 
natia,  qam  est  caritaa,  ut  illi  justificemur  :  hoe  est,  ut  noo  propter  Christi  obediso* 
tiaa,  sed  propter  nostram  charitatem,  absulvamur  coram  judioio  Dei,  adoptemur  in 
filioo,'*...CbemniL  lib.  i.  p  363.  Here  again  we  find  the  divine  and  the  human,  the 
objoctive  atonement  and  the  subjective  appropriation  confounded  with  each  other. 
When  Cheomitius,  in  a  tone  of  lament,  proceeds  to  observe,  "  Ut  ita  misericordia 
Dd  tcafiMi  sit  causa  efficiens,  et  obedientia  Christi  tantum  sit  mcritoria  causa,**  we 
ooa  only  express  our  astonishment;  for  what  more  can  they  be  in  themselves? 
Cbwanitios  desires  the  obedience  of  Christ  should  be  also  the  causa  formalia,  that  io 
to  say,  siioald  become  our  own,  without  ourselves  beuig  obliged  to  be  ob^ient :  it  ia 
to  become  SQbjective  without  becoming  subjective  ! !  In  a  word,  the  theory  of  Chem* 
nitins  is  what  we  have  already  commented  on  in  the  text ;  to  wit  that  the  merits  of 
Christ  stand  forth  in  a  far  more  glorious  light,  when  we  not  merely  believe  they  work 
oal  onr  ibrgiveness,  in  so  far  as  they  work  out  at  the  same  time  our  improvement, 
bat  when  we  also  assume,  that  for  the  sake  of  these  merits  sin  is  forgiven  us,  evea 
\  wo  reform  not  our  conduct,  but  merely  believe.  Chemnitias  (p.  263-4)  cen- 
I  Catholics  for  denying  forgiveness  of  sins  on  account  of  Christ*s  satisfaction,  be- 
I  they  make  the  same  tantamount  to  a  real  extirpation  of  sin,  and  the  implant. 
ing  of  charity  in  the  room  of  the  old  debt  of  sin.  But  Catholics  teach  that  through 
Hi^h  in  the  divine  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  connected  therewith,  love  for  God  is 
■woksnsri  in  ow  souls,  and  thereby  the  affection  for  sin  efiaced.  But  is  this  to  deny 
tbo  ofagootifo  fiorgiveoess  of  sins,  or  is  it  not  rather  to  appropriate  the  same  to  our- 
■sivos  7  Is  it  not  to  protest  against  a  notion  of  appropriation,  which  is  none  at  all  7 
Calvin,  especiaUy,  entertained  the  singular  opinion,  that  Catholics  believed  justifica- 
Uoo  to  consist,  partly  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  partly  in  the  spiritual  regeneration. 
Antidot.  in  Cone.  Trid.  oposc.  p.  704 :  **  Sed  quid  facis  isUs  bestiis  (the  Catholics) 
•t^wNoBi  ji»titi»  partem  operibus  hinc  constaro  colligunt,  qood  nemo  absque  iqpirita 
Wfeaisationis  per  Christom  Deo  conciliotur,**  and  so  on :  "  Ac  si  partim  remissione, 
pgrfiw  gpfrit^K  regeneratione  justi  cssemus.**  Calvin  having  already  taught,  that 
by  instrumental  (kith,  and  apart  from  all  newness  of  life,  man  becomes  righteous, 
miHt  needs  further  teach,  that  by  forgiveness  of  sins  alone  is  man  justified.  But  aL 
thodgh  under  righteousness  Catholics  include  newness  of  life,  it  by  no  means  fcLows 
that  they  hold  justification  to  consist,  partly  in  this  newness  of  life,  and  partly  in  th» 
tegivenesa  of  sins ;  for  out  of  faith  is  unfolded  the  entire  new  life,  and  the  latter  ia 
ever  determined  by  the  former.  Thus,  in  the  righteous  man,  fsith  and  the  inner  new- 
born life  form  an  inseparable  unity  {Jidss  formata^)  as  in  God  do  forgiveness  of  sins 
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error.  In  the  Bible,  God  is  represented  as  loving  men  before  they  love 
Him  (see  1  John  iv.  10;)  that  is  to  say,  as  loving  them  without  their 
love ;  whereas  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  he  only,  who  loves 
God,  is  beloved  of  God.  Hereby  the  free,  anmerited,  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  seems  totally  rejected,  as  if  only  through  our  love,  the  love  of 
God  deserved  to  be  acquired.  What  is  to  be  said  in  reply  to  this  T  In 
answering  this  question,  we  connect  with  the  first  epistle  of  John  iv.  10, 
numerous  other  passages  which  appear  to  contradict  it  ;•— passages 
wherein  it  is  expressly  said,  that  God  loves  only  those  who  love  Him. 
In  the  verse  referred  to,  the  love  of  God  embracing  the  human  race 
(r«r  »«o-/K«v)  in  the  Redeemer,  is  announced,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
eternal  mystery  is  unveiled,  that  God,  through  his  Son,  proffers  for* 
giveness  to  all.  But  this  universal,  eternal  love  of  Grod  is  realized  m 
the  individual  J  only  at  the  moment  wherein  he  co-operates  with  the  love 
of  God  revealed  in  the  Redeemer,  and,  full  of  faith,  stamps  it  on  his 
heart  and  his  will ;  so  that,  as  this  specific  individual,  he  is,  in  eflTect, 
beloved  of  God  at  the  moment  only  when  the  love  hath  become  mu- 
tual.  (John  xiv.  21-'^3.)  Hence  both  forms  of  speech  in  Holy  Writ 
are  equally  true  ;  hence  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which,  in 
the  article  of  justification,  tcherein  this  personal  appropriation  ofGo^s 
unmerited  grace  is  the  question  at  issue^  necessarily  adheres  to  the  words 
of  the  Scriptural  text  last  referred  to. 

3.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  relation  which  the  distinction  in  question 
bears  to  humility.  The  principal  virtue  of  the  Pauline  faith  is,  doubt- 
less, humility — the  unconditional  resignation  to  God  in  Christ,  self-re- 
nunciation on  the  part  of  man,  and  his  deep  conviction  of  possessing  no 
sentiment  agreeable  to  God,  without  Christ ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  a  perception  of  this  truth  mainly  influenced  the  Reformers  in  their 
definition  of  faith.  But  as  they  asserted  that  it  was  not  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  faith — that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  a  circle  of  closely  connected 
virtues  involved  in  faith,  such  as  humility,  love,  self-denial,  and  the 
rest,  which  stamped  on  it  the  character  of  justification,  a  method  was 
found  of  dispensing  with  humility  even  in  humility  itself,  and,  in  order 
to  evince  a  true  humility,  it  was  taught,  that  it  was  not  humility  in 
faith  which  rendered  us  acceptable  to  God !  It  is  indeed  a  sign  of  true 
humility,  to  be  ignofant  of  itself,  and  to  conceal  itself  from  its  own 
view  ;  but  never  hath  a  truly  humble  man  taught,  that  humility  doth 
not  render  us  agreeable  to  the  Deity.  Were  there  any  other  means 
of  awakening  in  our  souls  a  heart-felt,  vivid,  persevering  sense  of  the 
virtue  of  humility,  than  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  which  alone  man  is  compelled  to  go  oat  of  him- 
self, to  renounce,  without  reserve,  his  own  self-produced  virtue,  in  order 
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to  live  entirely  in  and  by  God  ;  we  should  not  then  even  stand  in  need 
of  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  So  much  is  humility  the  cardinal 
point,  on  which  everything  hinges,  which  must  be  called  forth  before 
everything  else,  because  in  this  negative,  all  positive  is  comprised. 
And  this  is  not  to  make  us  acceptable  to  God,  because,  forsooth,  no 
▼irtoe  can  make  us  so !  And  it  is  precisely  in  the  avowal,  that  it  is 
not  humility,  but  £uth  only  which  possesses  this  property,  that  true 
humility  is  to  consist  I  Here  the  Reformers  were  evidently  misled  by 
the  most  vague,  the  most  confused,  yet  withal  honourable,  feelings.  Of 
the  truly  positive  principle  in  the  negative  character  of  humility,  they 
had  no  clear  conception.  Still  less  did  they  pause  to  reflect,  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  lay  down  the  doctrine,  that  a  man  can  be  thoroughly 
good,  and  another  to  hold  oneself  as  personally  good.  The  latter  would 
be  the  destruction  of  all  religious  life,  while  the  former  is  its  essential 
ccmdition. 

The  inextricable  contradiction,  in  which  this  doctrine  involved  the 
Protestants,  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  According  to  their  teaching, ' 
humility,  like  every  other  virtue,  can  be  rightly  found,  only  whore  it  is 
most  urgently  inculcated,  that  the  believer  needs  it  not  to  render  him- 
self acceptable  to  God.  And  yet  it  is  taught  at  the  same  time,  that 
on  that  aceomnt  the  Christian  needs  it  not,  as  a  holy  sentiment,  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  the  Deity,  because,  like  every  other  virtue,  it  appears  oZ- 
waifs  impure  in  man,  that  is  to  say,  always  marred  by  self-complacency  and 
arrogance.  Hence,  if  it  were  exacted  as  necessary  to  justification,  man 
would  never  become  just  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Thus,  forsooth,  true  humil- 
ity  is  to  be  engendered  by  a  system  of  faith  which  establishes,  that  there 
is  no  true  humility  even  in  the  new-born ;  and  true  humility  can  acquire 
a  solid  foundation  only  by  the  doctrine  of  its  impossibility,  or  at  least 
tts  non-existence  in  this  system.  Either  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  no 
true  humility,  is  right,— and  then  such  a  doctrine  can  never  produce 
true  humility,  beeause  otherwise  the  doctrine  itself  would  be  false  ; — 
or,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  true  humility,  and  then  the  doctrine  is 
false. 

Akin  to  this  contradiction,  or,  rather,  identical  with  it,  though  only  in 
another  form,  is  the  following.  In  studying  the  writings  of  the  Re- 
formers, the  thought  has  oAen  involuntarily'  occurred  to  us,  that  they 
entertained  the  opinion  that  it  was  something  extremely  dangerous  to 
be  really  good  ;  nay,  that  the  principle  of  sanctity,  so  soon  as  it  was  on 
the  point  of  acquiring  complete  dominion  over  a  man,  contained  the 
germ  of  its  own  destruction,  as  such  a  man  must  needs  become  arro- 
gant, fall  into  vain-glory,  liken  himself  to  the  Eternal,  and  contend 
with  him  for  divine  sovereignty.    Hence  the  security  of  believers 
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aeemed  to  require,  that  they  should  ever  keep  within  themselves  a  good 
germ  of  evil,  because  in  this  state  we  are  better  off !  Accordingly  the 
matter  was  so  handled,  as  if  real  goodness  were  incompatible  with  hu- 
mility, and  as  if  it  were  in  evil  only,  that  this  virtue  flourished  ;  where- 
as it  was  not  considered,  that  wickedness  was  in  itself  the  contrary  of 
true  humility,  and  utterly  excluded  it.  In  the  following  passage,  re- 
plete with  wonderful  naivete^  the  impression  which,  as  we  just  said,  the 
reading  of  the  Reformers'  writings  has  produced  on  our  mind,  has  been 
recorded  in  felicitous  language  by  Luther  himself.  ^  Doctor  Jonas 
said  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  at  supper-time :  he  had  that  day  in  his  lee- 
lure  been  commenting  on  that  sentence  of  Pfeiul  in  2  Timothy  iv. 
*  Reposita  est  mihi  corona  justitiae  ;'  '  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  justice ;'  *  Oh  !  how  gloriously  doth  St.  Paul  speak  of  his  death !  I 
cannot  believe  it !'  Whereupon  Dr.  Martin  replied,  '  I  do  not  believe 
St.  Paul  was  able  to  have  so  strong  a  faith  on  this  matter  as  he  asserts* 
In  truth,  I  cannot,  alas !  believe  so  firmly  as  I  preach,  talk,  and  write, 
and  as  other  people  think  I  believe.     And  it  would  not  b«  qititx 

OOOD  FOB  us  to  do  ALL  THAT  GoD  COMMANDS,  FOB  Hb  WOULD 
THBBBBT  BB    DBPBrVBD    OF    HiS    DIVINITT,   AND     WOULD     BBCOMB   A 

LULB,  AND  COULD  NOT  BBMAiN  TftUB.  The  authority  of  St.  Panl, 
too^  would  be  overturned,  for  he  says  in  Romans :  *  Grod  hath  con- 
cluded all  things  under  sin,  in  order  that  He  might  have  mercy  on  all 


i  XIX — Survey  of  the  differaneee  in  the  doetrine  of  Mk. 

We  will  now  endeavour,  briefly,  to  state  the  points  of  agreement  and 
of  divergence  in  the  article  of  faith.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  If  **  Faith*'  be  taken  in  an  objective  sense,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  estab* 
lishment  instituted  by  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  opposition  to  Mosabm,  or 
any  human  and  arbitrary  system  of  religion,  and  the  modes  of  thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting,  which  such  prescribe,  then  the  Catholic  can  with- 
out restriction  assert :  it  is  by  faith  alone,  man  is  able  to  acquire  God's 
favour :  there  is  no  other  name  given  to  men  whereby  they  may  be 
saved,  save  Christ  Jesus  alone*  And  it  is  only  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  we  say  this  name  is  given  ;  consequently  without  any  merit  on 
the  part  of  mankind  in  general,  or  of  individual  man  in  particular. 

2.  The  divergence  commences  only  when  the  objective  must  be- 
come subjective, — when  the  question  regards  the  conditions  under 
which  that  institution  of  salvation  is  to  conduce  towards  our  personal 

•  SeeLafliei'iTbbMilk,p.  lM,(faiGeniiMi:)J«im,l€OI. 
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•ihrmtioii.  But  here,  also,  each  confession  teaches,  that  man  should 
adhere  to  Christ,  and  enter  into  a  spiritual  connexion  with  him,  in 
^rder  to  partake  of  the  blessings  proffered  through  and  in  him.  But 
the  Catholic  says,  if  this  adherence  be  a  mere  connexion  of  ideas — an 
^mpty  onion  of  feeling  or  phantasy  with  Christ — a  mere  theoretic  faith 
m  him-— a  mere  recognition  of  Christian  truths,  in  opposition  to  toorlu 
wrtmgJu  in  the  vital  communion  of  the  will  with  Christ,  as  well  as  to  the 
fofe  engendered  by  faith,  and  to  all  other  virtues  ;  then  this  faith  is  in 
itfldf  by  no  means  sufficient  to  render  man  acceptable  to  God,  or  to 
justify*  But  if  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  be  understood  as  a  new  divine 
MBtiment,  regulating  the  whole  man — as  the  new  living  spirit  {Jides 
Jhnmta ;)  then  to  this  dUme^  even  according  to  the  Catholic  system,  is 
die  power  given  to  make  us  the  children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  eternal 
happiaeas ;  for,  in  this  sense,  fiiith  alone  embraces  every  thing.*  But 
kl  it  be  observed,  that,  by  the  Catholic  Church,  sacred  charity  is  re- 
garded as  the  substantial  form  of  faith,  which  alone  justifies,  not  as  a 
eoneeqaence,  as  a  fruit  in  expecUtney^  but  which,  perhaps,  may  never 
eone  ferHi.  L^oe  must  already  tivify  faiik^  before  the  Catholic 
Church  will  say,  that  through  it  man  is  really  plea^ng  unto  God. 
Faith  in  love,  and  love  in  faith,  justify  ;  they  form  here  an  inseparable 
auty.l    This  justifying  faith  is  not   merely  negative,  but  positive, 

*  We  Aould  here  obsorve,  that*  at  the  eomneneesMnt  of  the  ReforauikNi,  ths 
rnpoatioii,  *««hat  faith  alone  JtMUfiea,"  oftea  boie  the  waam^  **that  even  the  laera. 
■MBts  are  annecciary  ^  On  which  account,  at  Mveral  religioas  oonfeiencee,  the  Ca- 
tfishea,  under  the  article  of  faith,  inneted  on  the  neeeMHj  of  the  eaoreBienli  m  means 
«f  jnstificatiop.  Of  theee  external  meani  of  grace  we  are  not  here  epeakingf ,  where 
we  have  to  treatsMrelj  of  the  internal  acta  agrreeable  to  CSod,  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
«Nd,  and  its  oatwari  Banileirtatiam  in  moral  conduel. 

t  A  ?ery  eoBipreheMi?e  view  of  thitiobject  has  keen  taken  bj  Cardinal  Sadoletm, 
hiriiop  of  Carpentraa,  in  bia  letter  to  the  Genevans.  (Epp  e  xvii.  n.  95,  Opp.  ed. 
Veron.  1738,  took  ii.  p.  176.)  **  Amequimur  bonum  hoc  noetrw  perpetus  univerMB* 
fOB  aalntii,  fide  in  Denm  sola  et  in  Jesura  Chriitam.  Cum  dioo  fide  sola,  non  ita 
iDtenigo,  qoemadmodwn  isti  noTamm  rerum  repertoiee  intelligfunt,  til  mekuA  ehmru 
iste  €t  tmUrU  Ckri&ii&nm  muntu  ^jfeiU^  oolam  in  Demn  eredulitatem  et  fidnciam 
fflam,  qua  pemaraa  aam  in  Christi  eruee  et  nnguine  mea  mihi  delicta  omnia  esM 
%iiota :  eel  hoc  quidem  etiara  nobis  neeeonrhim,  primua  hie  nobis  patet  ad  Deum 
inlraitua:  sed  is  tamen  non  est  latia  Mentem  enim  preterea  aileramas  oportet  pie. 
tatis  plenaa  erga  snmmiim  Deum,  cupidamque  effieiendi  quaconque  iUi  grata  tint : 
<in  qiioprscipne  virtus  SpirittM  Sancti  niest  Qua  mens  etiamsi  mterdum  ad  eite- 
sioca  opera  son  prggreditor,  ipua  tamen  ez  sese  ttd  bene  operandom  jam  intus  paratt 
«at,  promtumqne  gcrit  studium,  nt  Deo  in  cunctis  rebus  ohnquatur :  qin  verui  divins 
justita  in  nobis  est  habitus.**  After  citing  several  sertptural  texts,  Sadoleioi 
eootinues :  **  Certe  fidee,  qua  in  Deum  nostra  per  Jesum  Christum  est,  non  so. 
hm  Qt  oonfidamus  in  ChriSto,  sed  bene  in  iUo  operantss,  opeiarive  hiiAitnenlea,  ul 
^oofidamus,  imperai  nobis  ae  prascribit    Est  enhn  amplfmi  ac  pknom  voeabolom 
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withal ;  not  merely  a  confidence,  that,  for  Christ's  sake,  the  forgire- 
ness  of  sins  will  be  obtained,  but  a  sanctified  feeling,  in  itself  agreeable 
to  God.  Charity  is,  undoubtedly,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  a 
fruit  of  faith.  But  faith  justifies,  only  when  it  has  already  brought  forth 
this  fruit.  Faith  is  also,  in  our  view,  a  vivifying  principle ;  but  it  ob- 
tains for  us  the  favour  of  God,  only  when  U  has  already  wtfolded  its 
vivifying  power.^ 

3.  The  justifying  subjective  faith,  in  the  Protestant  sense,  is  de- 
scribed, not  merely  as  a  recognition  of  the  New  Testament  Revela- 
tiouy  f  but  as  an  assurance  of  the  Divine  Grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  con- 
fidence in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  by  the  power  whereof  sins  are 
forgiven.  And  this  confidence  is  held  up  as  being  able«  abstractedly 
and  entirely  of  itself,  to  win  for  its  possessor  the  favour  and  friendship 
of  the  Almighty.  This  consciousness  of  the  Divine  favour  must  see 
charity  and  good  works  in  its  train ;  but  as  by  their  presence  the  latter 
contribute  nought  towards  justification,  so  by  their  absence  they  take 
nothing  from  the  state  of  the  justified.  Here,  aoeordingly,  charity  is 
not  regarded  as  the  substantial  form  of  the  alone-justifying  faith  ;  man 
£9  already  justified,  so  soon  as  he  confides  in  Christ ;  the  seed  is  sown 


fides,  nee  tolum  in  we  credulitatem  et  fidoeiam  continet :  led  ipem  etiam  et  stadium, 
obediendi  Deo,  et  illani,  qu»  in  Cbristo  maximc  perppicua  nobb  facta  eat,  principem 
et  dominam  Christiananun  omniunt  riitntom,  charitatem.** 

*  Sadoleti  Epp.  lab.  ziii.  n.  9 ;  Gaspari  Contareno  Card.  opp.  ed.  Teroo.  torn.  S; 
p.  45.  **  De  jttstificatione  et  jnstitit  plaeet  mihi  vehementer  tnamm  rationimi  coiu 
textds  et  distinctio  ez  Aristotele  stunpta.  Heqoitur  enim  certe  charitaa  corsani  illuiB 
antecedentem,  quo  ad  justitiam  peryenitur :  non  tamen  seqmtur  eadera  charitas  (meo 
quidem  animo  opinioneque)  justitiam,  §ed  earn  ipsa  conatihtii :  vel  potius  charitas  ipsa 
est  justitia.  Habet  enim  fonnn  vim  charitas :  forma  autem  est  id,  quod  ipsa  res; 
Cum  ergo  acoeditur.  prvunte  iOa  preparatione  ad  justitiam,  acceditur  una  et  ad 
charitatem  :  ad  quam  cum  est  perventum,  tum  jurtitia  per  ipeam  eharitatem  const!, 
tuitur.  Justitiam  voeo,  non  rulgari,  neque  Aristotelico  nomine,  sed  Christiano  mora 
ae  modo,  earn  que  onmes  viitutes  compleza  continet :  neque  id  humanis  viribus,  sedt 
instinctti  inflnzaque  divino,**  etc. 

t  On  this  matter,  as  in  other  articles,  we  find  in  Luther  little  permanent  Qniibr> 
mity ;  and  this  may  be  aceounted  for  by  the  obscurity  and  confusion  in  the  notion 
which  he  commonly  attached  to  justifying  faith.  Very  often  with  him,  **  faith  **  k 
belief  in  the  truth  of  anything.  Thus^  in  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  tiie  Oak. 
turns  rioe.  cit.  p.  70,)  he  calls  faith  *'  a  hidden,  lofty,  secret,  incomprehensible  ibuw. 
Udge  :**  but  immediately  thereupon,  "  a  true  confidence  and  assurance  of  the  heart.** 
Elsewhere,  in  the  same  work,  he  compares  faith  to  dialectics,  and  hope  to  rhetoric  ; 
tiiat  is  to  say,  faith  floated  before  his  mind  as  something  theoretical,  and  not  as  any 
thing  practical.  In  his  work,  De  oeroo  srkitrio  (lib.  i.  p.  177,  b.,)  faith  is  again  de- 
scribed, in  a  long  passage,  as  a  firm  persuasion ;  and  so  alio  in  the  numerous  passa. 
ges  when  he  opposes  it  to  the  futoie  intuitioa.    In  his  book,  Mfs  eapiimtait  Bakf>^ 
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for  heaven,  and  brings  us  thither,  even  when  under  unfavourable  cir* 
cumstances,  as,  for  instance,  the  sluggishness  of  the  will,  and  the  like, 
it  bears  absolutely  no  fruit.  Thus  tbe  Protestant  doctrine  excludes 
works  wrought  before,  as  well  as  after,  conversion  to  Christ,  and,  more* 
over,  all  holy  sentiments,  when  it  attributes  to  faith  alone  the  power  of 
•aving« — a  doctrine  which  we  may  say,  in  passing,  has  not  even  the 
very  ^ightut  foundation  in  Scripture.  Of  such  an  opposition  between 
frith,  chanty,  and  works,  Paul  did  noi  even  once  ihkik^  and  James  is 
absolutely  opposed  to  it.     (See  section  xxu.)* 

$  zx  ~0n  the  aaranuiee  of  juBtification  and  eternal  felieity. 

The  opinion,  that  the  believer  must  be  perfectly  convinced  of  his  jus* 
tification  before  God,  and  of  his  future  felicity,  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  faith,  in  the  Protestant  system,!  that  Melancthon 
says  ^  the  schoolmen,  who  deny  it,  '*  We  see  clearly,  from  this  alone. 


UmkA  (Opp.  torn,  ii  p.  279,  b^)  he  nye '.  **  Verbum  Dei  omniam  primum  est  qnod  ae. 
qmtv  fides,  fidem  charitaa,  charitaa  deinde  facit  omne  bonom  opna.**  Here  one  aol 
QD  the  pan  of  men  is  oreriooked  :  the  preaching  of  the  troth  is  followed,  first,  by 
hmamUdg^  mmd  recogmtwm  of  the  truth,  next,  by  confidence,  and  so  on ;  bat  which  of 
these  sets  is  hero  denoted  by  fide9  7  Probably  it  includes  at  once  knowledge  and 
eoofidenee.  Such  indefiniteness  in  language  is  attended  with  very  pernicious  conse. 
qucnces,  and,  in  later  times,  was  productiye  of  an  utter  indifference  to  the  truths  just 
as  if  the  having  confidence  were  alone  sufficient,  or  as  if  *'  confidence*'  were  intelli* 
gftle  without  the  firm  oonTietion  of  the  truth. 

*  After  this  inyestigation  we  shall  be  enabled  to  appreciate  Gerhard's  JLsei  Th9oJ^ 
gm  (tauL  vii  p.  906,  kio.  xrii.  c.  iii.  sect,  v.)  where  he  endeavours  to  bsse  on  tradi- 
tioe  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  faith.  It  is  a  compilation  totally  unworthy  of  a  man 
fike  G^erhard.  Erery  passage  wherein  any  doctor  of  the  Choroh  aseerts  that  faith  in 
Christ  alone  conducts  to  lalyation,  he  alleges  in  faroor  of  the  IVotestant  theory, 
without  at  all  inquiring  what  sense  the  author  attached  to  these  words.  He  was 
even  so  Ibolah  as  to  make  use  of  those  passages  wherein  fathers  of  the  Church  (for 
ffjiymp|#i,  St  IieoBUs.)  asuert  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in  opposilion  to  heretical  systems 
of  doctrine,  that  it  can  alone  insure  novation ! !  The  perception  that  a  father  of  the 
Church,  like  Chrysostom,  who  held  anything  but  the  Pkotestant  doctrine  reepeeting 
eriginal  sin,  fkee-will,  and  its  relation  to  grace,  could  not  poesibly  ha?e  entertained 
the  Lutheran  view  of  faith,  it  would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  fh>m  Gerhard ; 
Idt  any  desire  to  inyestigate  the  internal  connexion  between  different  doctrines  he  did 
■otSYsn  ML 

t  Apolog.  iv.  {  40,  p.  83  '*  Non  diligimus,  nisi  arto  statuant  coida,  quad  donata 
sit  nobis  remissio  peccatonim.**  xii.  De  posnitent  %  30,  p.  157 :  *'  Hanc  ccrtitudi- 
nrm  fidei  nos  doccmus  reqniri  in  evangelic.**  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  3,  (  1 6,  foi. 
197 :  **  In  summa,  vere  fidelis  non  eH.  nisi  qui  solida  persuasioiie  Deum  sibi  propiti- 
am  benerolumqae  patrem  erne  persuasus,  deque  ejus  b«iignitate  omnia  sibi  poUicetur: 
nisi  qui  diyine  erga  se  benevolentie  promissionibas  fretus,  indubitatam  lalutis  expeo. 
futlfffifm  nnsBumit*" 
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how  utterly  devoid  of  intellect  this  species  of  men  are.*^  The  close 
eonnexion  of  this  position  with  the  whole  Protestant  system  is  undenia- 
bly clear.  We  have  before  observed,  that,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  totd 
extirpation  of  all  seeds  of  good  out  of  the  human  breast,  one  advantage 
ni  regard  to  Christian  life  might  be  gained, — that  man,  so  soon  as  he 
percei?ed  any  little  sparks  of  a  higher  Hfe  within  him,  might  be  well 
aasured  that  God  had  begun  His  work  of  redemption,  which  would  be 
as  certainly  consummated.  (Chap.  xi.  §  vi.)  S^ondly,  that  theory  of 
faith,  according  to  which  men  are  to  direct  their  view  towards  €rod*8 
mercy,  and  to  turn  it  away  from  their  own  moral  state,f  necessarily 
involves  the  opinion  we  have  advanced.  Moreover,  this  assurance  of 
salvation  presupposes  absolute  predestination,  and  the  doctrine,  that 
Crod's  grace  works  only  in  the  elect ;  for  if  a  man  can  at  any  time  repel 
the  grace  once  feU«  then,  by  the  very  idea  of  this  possibility,  the  sense 
of  certitude  is  at  once  shaken.  Hence,  it  is  only  by  the  Calvinists  that 
this  doctrine  hath  been  carried  out  to  its  full  extent ;  while  on  the  part 
of  the  Lutherans,  it  betrays  that  original  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
fwedestination,  which  in  other  matters  also  have  left  traces  of  their  influ* 
ence,  and  the  later  rejection  whereof,  has  so  materiaUy  impaired  the 
internal  harmony  of  their  system. 

Catholics,  from  opposite  reasons,  believe  not  that  a  quite  unerring 
certitude  of  salvation  can  be  aoquired4    As  they  consider  not  fallen 


•  Melancth.  loc.  tbeolog.  p.  116.  ••  Ut  veL  boo  sob  keo  Mtis  appweat,  mMA 
faim  ipihtaa  in  toto  genefe.** 

t  Melaneth.  loe.  theolof .  p.  113,  Mjt,  in  thii  reipeot :  **  Debebaat  cnim  mm  opera 
na,  wd  promiMiooein  miMrioofdiB  Dei  oontemplaii  Quid  nt  tmm  unyBtM,  fSMi 
•«tt«Mrc  volunUUm  Dei  em  eperibue  noetrie,  fumm  iUe  ewe  Mrio  iw^  dedarmU  P* 
TVne,  if  mm  hath  no  freedom ;  and  henoe  it  ia  bj  no  meana  aorpriainf ,  thai  Me. 
lanetboa  reqnirea  oa  to  be  certain  of  ouraaiTation  (ibr  theoertitiideof  tiie  forgtveneaa 
oi  einaiB,  with  the  Refaniiera,t«ntanomit  to  the  eertitode  of  aaivation,)  although  the 
believer  be  not  aararad  of  hia  pemveffanee  in  good.  **  Ceitianma  aeatentiaeat,  opor* 
tare  noa  oertiaaiaioa  aemper  eae  de  remianone  peccati,  de  benerolentia  Dei  ergm  noi^ 
^  jnattficati  amnna.  Et  nonmt  qmdem  fide  aaneti,  oertiaiime  ae  eaie  in  gratia,  wSbi 
eondonata  eaae  peccata.  Non  enim  fallit  IkiOB,  qoi  poUicitoa  eft,  ae  oondooatnnsn 
peeeala  eredenttbna,  tameim  ineerti  eimi,  am  pereevermiuri  ftnl.** 

I  ConcQ.  Trident  Seai.  vi.  eap.  is.  **  Sieut  nemo  pioa  de  Dei  miserieordia,  de 
Cliriati  merito,  de  lacramentonim  rirtute  et  efficaci4  dubitare  debet,  aic  (puttbat,  daoi 
Si  ipamn  aoamqne  propriam  infirmitatem  et  indii|KMitionem  reapieit,  de  ana  gratia 
Ibrmidare  et  timere  poteat,  cum  nullM  9cire  9alemt  eertitudime  JUei^  eoi  non  poteal 
anbeaM  lalaam,  ae  gratiam  Dei  eaae  canaeentam."  Cap.  zii.  **Nemo  qnoqne, 
qnamdia  in  hae  mortalitate  rivitur,  de  aicano  dirinn  prflBdeatinatioiiiamyBlerio  uaqoe 
adao  praBaomere  debet,  at  oerto  atatoat  ae  omnino  eaae  in  numeio  praMleatinatonim : 
qaaai  veram  eaMt,  quod  juatificatoa  ampliua  peecare  non  poeait,  aot,  ai  peccaverit* 
certam  aibi  reaipiaeentiam  promittere  debeat    Nam,  niai  ez  ipeaai  revelatioiie,  aeiri 
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ann  to  be  devoid  of  all  moral  and  religious  qualities  and  signs  of  life, 
thej  are  unable  to  discover  a  criterion,  absolutely  beyond  tbe  reacb  of 
illusion,  whereby  they  can  distingui^  between  the  operations  of  grace, 
and  the  effects  of  those  feelings  in  man  akin  to  the  Deity,  and  uneradi- 
eated  by  his  fall.*  But  even  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
such  a  criterion,  the  confidence  built  thereon  would  be  again  damped, 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  doctrine  of  human  and  divine  co-operation 
IB  tbe  second  birth  and  its  consummation,  and  be  reduced  to  a  more 
nodeat  tone.    For,  together  with  the  deepest  confidence  in  God*s 

cy*  Catholics  are  taught,  by  reason  of  those  humiliating  expert* 
which  we  all  make  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  to  entertain  a 

at  distrust  of  human  fidelity ;  and  an  absolute  predestination,  that 
would  bid  tbem  overiook  such  scruples,  is  rejected  by  their  Church.^ 


■OB  potMt,  qoM  DeoB  libi  elflferit.**  C.  xiii.  **  Similiter  de  peraeverantin  manerB, 
da  qao  seripfaun  at, — Qui  peneTerBvit  oiqiie  in  finem,  hie  SBlyiii  ent :  quod  qui. 
dem  aliimde  haberi  turn  potest,  nisi  ab  eo,  qui  poteos  est  earn,  qui  ttat,  ttatuere,  si 
penareranter  itet,  et  earn,  qui  eadit,  raatituere.  Nemo  nbi  certi  aliqnid  abeolota 
eertttadine  polliceatur :  tametst  in  Dei  auxilio  finniinmam  spem  collocare,  et  repo. 
■Sfe  omoea  debent.  Deus  enim,  nisi  ipsi  ilHos  gratia  deftierint,  dent  coepit  upus 
boBVB,  ita  perfieiet,  operans  Telle  et  perfieere.  Veromtamen  qui  m  existimant  stare, 
fidaaot,  as  eadaot,  et  cum  ttmore  ac  tremora  saiotem  suam  operentor.  (Phil.  ii.  19.) 

Fowiidaw  enim  debent,  soientaa  quod  ia  ^MOi  flori«,  et  noiidam  in  flonaia 

MBSti  iaat,  da  pogna  qua  aqpereat  cum  came,  com  mondo,  cun  diabolo :  in  ^la 
victona  esae  non  possunt,  nisi  eum  Dei  gratia  apostolo  obtemperent,  dicenti :  Deb^ 
toraa  somas,  non  carpi,  ut  secundum  camem  viTamus ;  si  enim  secundum  camem 
viaerHia,  moriemini :  si  aolem  spiritu  facta  eamis  moitifieaTeritis,  Tivetia." 

*  MelaDCthoo  (loc.  theol.  p.  191)  sajs,  ^  The  Ihiits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  testify  that 
he  worketh  in  our  breasts  (quod  inpecton  tioffre  versetmr ;)  every  one,  to  wit,  know- 
•th  from  his  own  experience  whether  he  hateth  sin  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.** 
This  eriterioD  sounds  the  more  strange  from  the  lips  of  Bielancthon,  because  he  at 
the  same  time  teaches,  that  eren  in  the  will  c^  the  regenerated,  sin  remains; 
that  ia  losay,  it  is  not  detested  tfom  the  heart.  Hereby,  accordingly,  confidenoe 
would  be  placed  m  our  own  worthiness,  whereas  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  sohuw 
of  faith  is  to  be  zealously  upheld  precisely  because,  if  man  look  to  himself,  despair 
mast  take  posarssimi  of  his  souL  The  principles,  which  Melancthun  here  lays  dowa 
lor  discerning  the  state  of  grace,  are  those  of  the  Catholic  theologians  of  the  Middls 
Age,  and  suit  only  the  Catholic  point  of  view. 

So  speaks  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  loc  cit  qusst  exit,  art  v.  **  Hoc  modo  aliquis 
cognsacere  potest,  se  habere  gmtiam,  in  quantum  aeilicet  percipit  se  delectariin  Deo, 
et  CQOtemnere  res  mundanas,  et  in  quantum  homo  non  est  conscius  peccati  mortalis. 
Secundum  quem  modum  potest  intelligi,  quod  habotur  Apoc  1 :  *  Vincenti  dabo 
annna  absconditum,  quod  nemo  novit,  nisi  qui  accipit,*  quia  sc.  ille,  qui  accipit,  par 
quandam  experientiam  dulcedinis  novit,  quam  aoa  experitur  ille  qui  non  accipit. 
lita  tamen  cognitio  imperfecta  est  Unda  apostolus  dioit  i.  ad  Cor.  iv. :  *  Nihil 
aubi  eoasGina  saai,  lad  non  ia  hoe  jostifieatas  soa^'  *  ats. 
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Thus  the  Catholic  Christian,  without  a  false  security,  yet  full  of  conso- 
lation, calm,  and  entirely  resigned  to  the  divine  mercy,  awaits  the  day 
on  which  God  shall  pronounce  his  final  award. 

The  avowals  of  Calvin  in  this  matter  are  very  remarkable,  as  well  as 
the  strenuous  exertions  he  must  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to  awaken  in 
the  souls  of  his  disciples  the  desired  assurance.  He  observes,  that  no 
temptation  of  Satan  is  more  dangerous,  than  when  he  seduces  believers 
to  doubt  of  the  certainty  of  their  salvation,  and  iemfts  them  lo  seek  the 
same  in  evU  ways.  To  this  he  subjoins  the  remark,  that  such  tempta- 
tions are  the  more  dangerous,  because  to  none  are  the  generality  of  men 
more  inclined  than  to  these.  Rarely  do  we  find  a  man,  whose  soul  is  not 
at  times  disturbed  by  the  thought, — ^  Nowhere  is  the  source  of  thy  sal- 
vation to  be  found,  but  in  the  Divine  election ;  but  in  what  manner  hath 
this  election  been  revealed  to  thee  V*  This  train  of  thought  Calvin 
concludes  with  a  proposition  drawn  from  his  own  experience :  ^  When 
once  such  doubts  have  become  habitual  in  any  one,  then  the  unhappy 
man  is  either  constantly  tortured  with  dreadful  anxiety,  or  entirely  de- 
prived of  all  consciousness."* 

By  this  rash  endeavour  to  obtain  the  assurance  of  our  future  salva- 
tion, various  kinds  of  superstition,  as  well  as  a  distracting  uncertainty, 
were  occasioned :  so  that  the  very  contrary  to  Calvin's  wishes  occurred ; 
and  it  soon  became  manifest,  that  the  effects  of  an  unnatural  desire 
were  ever  pernicious.  With  sin,  and  the  combat  against  sin,  came  the 
restlessness  of  the  spirit ;  the  latter  never  capable  of  being  stilled,  till 
the  former  had  ceased  to  exist.f  Undoubtedly,  according  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the  apostle,  the  spirit  testifies  to  the  spirit,  that  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God  4  l>ut  this  testimony  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  and  must 

•  Lib.  ill.  C.24,  {  3,  M,  353....**  Eoqae  exitialior  est  hac  tentatio,  quod  ad  nvIlAm 
aliampropentioresiimiif  fere  oinii6t....Qas  ■  apud  quempiam  leinel  invaluit,  aot 
diristormentii  miienim  perpetuo  excmciat,  aot  reddit  peoitaB  attonitam.'* 

t  Calvixi.  loc.  cit.  c.  9,  {  17,  foL  198.  *«  Not  certe  diun  fidem  doeemiis  mm  oer. 
tarn  ac  leciiram,  non  eeriitudinem  aliquam  imaf  inamur,  qu-e  naU4  tangatur  duliita- 
tiQoe,iiec  leciiritateiii,  quae  nnlli  •ollicitodine  impetatur;  qoin  poUus  dicimna,  perpe- 
tatmi  emo  fidelibua  certamen  cam  lua  ipaomm  diffidentit.**  Bat  by  thii  Mntence  tlie 
whole  doctrine  of  aMarance  b  given  up.  These  itriking  eontradictiona  are  inherent- 
in  the  veiy  eftbrt  to  force  artificially  on  the  human  ooniciouineM  Mmethinf  in  ooii- 
tiadictioii  to  that  cooaciouMieM  itaelf. 

I  Sarpi  hiBtoire  du  concile  de  Trente,  traduite  par  Amelot  de  la  Hounaie,  Am^ 
1G99,  p.  198.  *'  Au  commencement  du  iz.  ohapitre,  ob  Ton  di«ut,  que  Um  piehit  nt 
mnt  pat  remit  par  la  certitude  qu^on  a  dela  remieeion,  le  legat  cbangea  le  mot  da 
certitude  en  ceuz  de  jactance  et  de  confiance  pr6somptueaie  en  vertu  de  eette  certitude 
de  la  grlce.  Et  &  la  fin  du  m«me  chapitre,  an  lieu  de  dire,  pareeque  pereonne  ne  peui 
asvoir  eertainemenit  qu^U  ait  rept  la  grace  de  Dieu,  le  mot  certainement  tot  ehang^ 
fla  ceux^  de  oeititode  de  foL**    This  is  Anther  bdow  ezpkined,  that  laitii  ketaiw 
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be  handled  with  such  tender  care,  that  the  Christian,  in  the  fe«^Hng  of 
hia  unworthiness  and  frailty,  approaches  the  subject  only  with  timidity, 
and  scarcely  ventures  to  take  cognizance  of  it.  It  is  a  holy  joy,  which 
*  would  fain  conceal  itself  from  its  own  view,  and  remain  a  mystery  to 
itself ;  and  the  more  exalted  the  Christian  stands,  the  more  humble  is 
lie«  and  the  less  is  he  disposed,  without  an  extraordinary  revelation,  to 
Tmant  of  a  certainty,  which  so  little  accords  with  the  uncertainty  and 
mutability  of  all  earthly  things.  The  higher  the  duties  which  the  Catho- 
Be  Church  imposes  on  man,  the  more  obvious  the  reason  wherefore  she 
#31  acknowledge  no  absolute  certainty  of  salvation.  And  herein  pre- 
cisely we  must  look  for  the  motive  of  her  teaching,  that  the  believer  can 
and  must  become  worthy  of  salvation,  while  yet  she  denies  the  certainty 
thereof;  whereas  the  Protestants,  who  assert  that  man  can  in  no  wise 
become  worthy  of  heaven,  exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  call  forth 
such  a  sense  of  security. 

Moreover,  in  many  other  cases  of  spiritual  life,  it  is  the  same  as  with 
(tke  point  in  question.  The  innocence  that  would  become  conscious  of 
itself,  is  usually  lost  by  that  very  act ;  and  the  reflection,  whether  the 
act  we  are  about  to  perform  be  really  pure,  makes  it  not  unfrcqucntly 
impure.  Hence  the  Saviour  saith,  *Mct  not  thy  right  handJuiow  what 
thy  left  doeth."  Joyful,  yet  full  of  sorrow,  calm,  and  without  precipi- 
tancy, the  true  saints  pursue  their  way — they  boast  not  on  that  account 
of  being  in  the  number  of  the  elect,  but  resign  their  fate  to  God.  Ac 
eording  to  the  Protestant  theory,  every  one  should  be  asked  what  he 
thought  of  himself,  and  he  must  in  his  own  life  be  regarded  as  a  saint. 
The  doubt  of  others  as  to  the  truth  of  his  own  declaration  would  invali- 
date the  doctrine  of  the  symbolical  books.  As  if  in  irony  of  their  own 
doctrine,  the  Protestants  would  recognize  no  saints  !  I  think,  that,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  man,  who  would  declare  himself  under  all  cir- 
cumstances assured  of  his  salvation,  I  should  feel  very  uncomfortablot 
and  should  probably  have  some  difficulty  to  put  away  the  thought,  that 
something  like  diabolical  influence  was  here  at  play. 

But  the  truth,  which  even  this  Protestant  doctrine  darkly  divinedi 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  consists  in  the  individualizing  of  evangeli- 
cal truths — in  pointing  to  the  necessity  of  tho  personal  application  of 
them,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  Divine  promises  to  ourselves,  so  that 


aally  true  and  anehmiijfeable  itself,  however  belieringf  man  may  change;  whereas,  ha 
who  by  an  inward  feeling  ia  convinced  of  his  alate  of  grace,  cannot  yet  be  aare  wheCh* 
er  throogh  ain  he  may  not  fall  from  that  atate :  and  therefore  man  in  general  cannot 
be  asBored  of  hie  aalvation,  cum  ctriUudint  fidei,  although  he  may  with  confiding 
hofpe  look  forward  to  it. 
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we  should  not  regard  them  ae  undefined,  and  as  merely  relatnre  t0 
others. 


OF  GOOD  WORKS* 

4  XXl. — Doctriiia  of  CatholiM  reipecdiif  good  woflB. 

By  good  works  the  Catholic  Church  understands  the  whole  moral 
actions  and  suflerings  of  the  man  justified  in  Christ,  or  the  fruits  of 
holy  feeling  and  believing  love.  Of  the  observance  of  certain  ecclesi* 
astical  ceremonies,  external  rites,  and  the  like,  we  hare  not  here  occa* 
sion  to  speak,  as  the  following  exposition  will  clearly  show.  As  in  the 
man  truly  bom  again  from  the  Spirit,  the  Catholic  Church  recognizes 
a  real  liberation  from  sin,  a  direction  of  the  spirit  and  the  will  truly 
sanctified  and  acceptable  to  God,  it  necessarily  follows  that  she  asserts 
the  possibility  and  reality  of  truly  good  works,  and  their  consequent 
meritoriousness.  It  is  evident,  too,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  doc« 
trine,  she  can  and  must  exact  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law,  as  laid 
down  by  tht  Apostle  Paul»  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  4. 

Thus,  we  must  especially  observe,  that  it  is  only  on  works  consum' 
mated  in  a  real  vital  communion  with  Christ,  the  Church  bestows  the 
predicate  •'  good ;"  and,  of  a  fulfilment  of  the  law,  she  speaks  only  in 
so  far  as  the  power  to  this  efiect  hath  been  given  in  fellowship  with 
Cbrist.  The  Fathers  of  Trent  express  themselves  in  the  following, 
manner  :— ^  As  a  constant  power  fiows  from  Christ,  the  Head,  on  tha 
justified,  who  are  his  members,  as  fVom  the  vine  to  its  branches,  a 
power,  which  precedes  their  good  works,  accompanies  the  same,  and 
follows  them,— a  power,  without  which,  they  can  be  in  nowise  agreea« 
ble  to  God,  and  meritorious  i  so  we  are  bound  to  believe,  that  the  justi* 
fied  are  enabled,  through  works  performed  in  God,  to  satisfy  the  divine 
law,  according  to  the  condition  of  this  present  life,  and  to  merit  eter« 
nal  life,  when  they  depart  in  a  state  of  grnce.^^ 

From  this  tiroe'wc  may,  at  the  same  time,  clearly  see,  how  far  works  are 
called  meritorious.  When  we  presuppose,  what  must  be  here  of  course 
taken  for  granted,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  true  religion,  to  witt 
that  it  was  out  of  pure  hee  iudf  that  God  conferred  on  us  lifb,  all  oor 
faculties,  and  the  destination  for  eternal  happiness ;  and  that  the  agent 
espressly  acknowledges  these  truths;    then  we  may  briefly  describe 

*  ConciL  Tndent  Scsi.  vl  o.  16. 
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those  works  as  meritorious^  which  our  freedom  (and  without  freedom 
it  were  idle  to  talk  of  man's  moral  relations)  bath  wroi^t  in  tke  fowtf 
of  CkrkL  Hence  the  holy  fiiUhers  of  Trent  observe  at  the  same  time  i 
**  So  great  is  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  towards  all  men,  that  He  con« 
siders  his  own  gifts  as  their  merits.^*  Thb  is  the  idea  which  the 
ancient  Church  attached  to  merit«  and  which  is  founded  on  Holy  Writ« 
Gaa  heaven  then  be  merited  by  believers  ?  Undoubtedly )  they  ummI 
merit  it«  that  is  to  say,  become  worthy  of  it»  through  Christ.  Betwoed 
them  and  heaven  there  must  be  a  homogeneity«»«n  internal  relation ; 
that  felatioiiy  which,  by  God's  eternal  ordinance  and  His  express  pro* 
misea,  exists  between  sanctity  and  beatitude  i  terms  which  are  not 
only  inseparable,  but  which  stand  also  in  the  same  relation  to  one  an* 
other,  as  cause  and  effect^t  The  Catholic  Church,  as  she  maiataina 
that  the  genuine  Christian  possesses  in  Christ  an  inward  righteousness 

*  Even  CaItId  allows  tfasa  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Catholics.  He  sajrs  as  follows 
(InsUt.  lib  iii.  c.  11,  {  14,  p.  266 :)  **  Subtile  effugium  se  habere  putant  sophists,  qui 
tOA  eXBcriptunB  depravatione  et  inanibus  cavillis  ludos  et  delicias  faciunt :  nam  upe« 
im  (of  these  St.  Paul  saith  that  they  do  not  justify)  exponont,  qus  literaliter  tantum  et 
libcri  arhitiii  eonatll  extra  Christ!  gratiam  faciunt  homines  necdum  regeniti,  id  reio 
ad  opera  splritoalia  spectare  negant.  (This  is  right.)  Ita  seetindam  eos,  tam  fidt, 
qaam  operibos  justificator  homo,  modo  ne  sint  propria  ipsios  opera,  sed  dona  Christi 
et  rcgenerationis  fmctus  **  However,  the  Catholic  doth  not  say,  man  is  justified  tam 
/Ue,  quam  operUmt,  as  if  both  existed  independently  of  each  oUier. 

t  St.  Tliomas  Aquinas  has  expressed  himself  admirably  on  this  matter.  He  says 
(fee.  dt.  qnsBst.  cxit.  art.  1)  that  the  notion  of  merit  is  founded  on  the  notion  of 
justice^  in  the  Hellenic  and  Roman  sense  of  the  word.  But  absolute  justice,  strictly 
speaking,  exists  only  between  absolute  equals.  To  give  back  of  our  own  as  much 
as  we  ha?e  receiTed,  or  will  rcccrre,  is  to  give  according  to  merit,  and  to  act  justly, 
which  absolutely  presupposes  the  equality  of  both  parties.  In  this  sense  there  can  bs 
no  question  of  merit  before  Ood ;  for  we  should  be  obliged  to  offer  to  God  what 
is  our  own,  not  what  wo  hare  rcceiyed  from  him,  whereupon  he  would  repay  us  with 
as  much  of  Us  own*  Hence,  when  in  Holy  Writ  so  much  is  said  of  a  reward,  which 
the  good  reeeiTe  in  the  next  life ;  or  when  it  is  said  there  will  be  a  remuneretkMi* 
according  to  works,  it  is  only  a  conditional  merit  and  a  conditional  justice  which  k 
meant.  He  says :  **  Manifeatum  est  aoteio,  quod  inter  Doom  et  hominem  eat  maai« 
ma  insqaalitas,  in  infinitum  enim  distant ,  totum,  quod  est  hominis  bonum,  est  a 
Deo,  undo  non  potest  hominis  a  Deo  esse  juttitia  secundum  abaolotam  lequalitatenif 
sed  secundum  proportionem  qoandam,  in  quantum  scilicet  uturque  operatmr  as. 
eundnm  modum  suum.  Bfodus  autem  et  mensura  humans  Tirtutis  homini  est; 
a  Deo,  et  ideo  meritum  hominis  apud  Doum  esse  non  potest,  nisi  lycundum  pnesup* 
positionem  divine  ordinationis :  ita  scilicet  ut  id  homo  oonseqnatur  a  Deo,  per  soaai 
operationem,  quasi  mercedcm,  ad  quod  Deus  ei  yirtotem  operandi  deputayit.  Sieiil 
etiam  rest  naturolcs  hoc  consequuntur  per  proprios  motos  et  operatiooea,  ad  qaod  • 
Deo  sunt  ordinate,  difierenter  tamen,  quia  creatara  rationalis  se  ipsammoTatad 
agendum  per  liberum  arbitrinm.  Undo  sua  actio  habet  latioiiemmentit  qaod  noi 
eat  in  aliis  ersataris.*' 
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proper  to  himself,  and  deeply  rooted  in  bis  being,  cannot  do  other  than 
teach  that  lalvation  is  to  be  derived  from  this  source.  A  heavenly 
seed  having  been  sown  in  the  soul  of  the  just,  it  must  bear  its  fruits  for 
heaven.* 

If  Catholics  teach,  that  the  divine  grace  which  precedes  the  first 

beginnings  of  regeneration,  cannot  be  merited,  this  is  a  far  different 

ease ;  and  this  remark  should  serve  to  place  in  the  strongest  light 

our  doctrine  respecting  good  works.     In  the  former  instance,  nature. 

yea«  fallen  nature  and  grace  stand  opposed  to  one  another  ;^^humanity, 

thoroughly  polluted  with  sin  on  one  side,  and  the  Deity  on  the  other ) 

but  in  the  latter  instance,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.    Although  the 

greatest  effort  of  nature  cannot  draw  down  to  itself  the  supernatural 

^  power  (for  this  must  condescend,)  in  the  regenerated,  however,  exist 

qualities  truly  divine  and  supernaturalr'-a  holy  energy,  which  stamps 

its  impress  on  the  whole  inward  life  of  the  believer,  and  contains,  as  in 

a  germ,  the  beatitude  which  still,  however,  retains  a  supernatural  and 

divine  character.     Thereby,  however,  the  grace  of  beatitude  doth  not 

cease  to  be  a  grace  ;  but  it  is  already  comprised  in  the  grace  of  sane* 

'  tification.     If  God  gave  the  latter,  then  was  the  fbrmer»  too,  commu- 

'i'  nicatcd.     Hence  also,  the  Council  observes,  this  doctrine  can  give  no 

V  occasion  to  self-confidence  or  to  self-glory  ;  but  '*  he  who  glorieth,  must 

f  glory  only  in  the  Lord." 

'■  It  is,  moreover,  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  to  works 

considered  abstractedly,  but  to  works  in  connexion  with  the  feelings  in 


*  St.  Thomas,  in  answer  to  the  questions,  whether  eternal  life  can  be  obtained 
without  ^cc  ?  and  whether  with  ^race  we  liecomo  worthy  of  the  same  T  says  as  fol- 
knrs :  (Q.  oziv.  art.  ii.;  **  Non  potest  homo  mereri  absque  grratia  vilain  etemam  per 
fmm  natnralia,  quia  scilicet  meritam  hominis  dependet  ez  preordinatione  divinA. 
Actus  autem  cujuscunque  rei  non  ordinatur  divinitus  ad  aliquid  ezcedens  propof- 
tiouem  virtutis,  qute  est  principium  actus :  hoc  enim  est  ex  institutiune  divinarprovi- 
dentis,  ut  nihil  agat  ultra  suam  virtutem.  Vita  autcm  ntcma  est  quoddam  bonum 
eioedens  proportionem  natune  creato :  quia  etiam  ezcedit  eog^itionem  et  dedderiura 
9J[fm,  secundum  illud  i.  ad  Cor.  9 :  nee  oculus  vidit,  etc.  Et  inde  est,  quod  nulla  na- 
lorm  craata  est  sufficiens  principium  aettM  meritorii  vite  etems,  nisi  superrnddator 
•liquid  supematurale  donum,  qttod  gratia  dicitur.  Si  veio  loquamur  de  hominc  sob 
f6Ccato  ezistente,  additur  cum  hoc  secunda  ratio  propter  impcdimcntum  peccati,** 
etc.  Art.  III.  :  *',Si  loquamur  de  opero  meritorio,  secundum  quod  prooedit  ez  gratia 
l^iritus  Sancti.  sic  est  men  tori  um  Tito  sstems  ez  condigno.  Sic  enim  valor  meiitl 
altenditur  secundum  virtutem  Spiritus  Sancti,  moventis  nos  in  vitam  sstcmam,  se. 

eqndom  illud  Joann.  iv.,  fiet  in  eo  fons  aquts  salientis  in  vitam  xtemam,  etc 

GfBtia  Spiritus  Sancti,  quam  in  presenti  habcmus,  etsi  non  sit  squalls  gloric  in  actti, 
Mtti.men  squalls  in  virtute :  sicut  ot  semen  arbori,  in  quo  est  virtus  ad  totam  aib»> 
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which  they  have  their  source,  that  salvation  is  awarded  ;  it  is  promised 
to  works  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  expression  and  the  blossom,  the 
consummation  and  the  proof,  of  feeling,  or  love  in  its  outward  and 
active  manifestation.  By  a  metonymy,  the  outward  is  put  for  the 
inward  thing,  which  constitutes  with  the  former  an  indivisible  whole— 
a  one  act,  and  thiS)  too*  in  consequence  cef  a  biblical  usage  of  speech. 
It  J89  also,  self-evident,  that  sanctified  feelings,  which  remain  unmani- 
iiiited  in  deeds,  because  they  fail  of  an  outward  occasion,  or  even  of 
the  physical  means,  possess  as  much  worth,  as  if  they  had  been  reveal- 
ed  in  works.*  Lastly,  it  is  taught,  that  the  performance  of  good  works 
augments  grace.  Exercise  in  good,  the  faithful  co-operation  with  grace, 
renders  the  soul  ever  more  susceptible  to  its  influence.  The  general 
maxim,  that  the  exercise  of  any  faculty  serves  to  strengthen  it,  holds 
good  in  this  case  also ;  and  that  he  who  doth  not  bury  the  talent  he 
hath  received,  but  puts  it  out  to  interest,  will  receive  still  more,  is  the 
promise  of  our  Lord. 

But  doth  not  this  doctrine  promote  mere  outward  holiness  ?  Its  ob- 
ject is  precisely  to  encourage  holiness  in  deeds.  Doth  it  not  produce 
self-righteousness  1  Tliis  should  it  do— namely,  cause  that  we  ourselves 
becoma  righteous.  Yes,  indocd,  the  Church  requires  works  emanating 
from  the  sanctified  soul,  and  knows  well  how  to  appreciate  the  mere 
exterior  works.     Nay,  she  urges  us  to  become  righteous  in  our  own  per* 


t  Jacob  Sadf^et.  card,  ad  princip.  Grennanis  oretio,  loc.  ciL  p.  360.  *«  Qaomodo 
igitur  opera  cum  fide  simul  justificant,  cum  Ba>pc  abique  opcribus  facial  sola  fidca 
justiiiam,  uti  in  latrone  fecit,  ut  inaliis  multis,  quoa  cxhistoriu  ccclcsiastieiB  possumos 
eolb'gerc  7  Nempe,  quia  habitus  justitite,  quo  ad  bone  operandum  propenai  cfficimur* 
fidei  ipai  ab  initio  ttatim  propter  amorem  et  charitatcm  est  annezus ;  ubi  enim  amor 
Dei  inest,  qui  in  Tcra  ilia  fide  protinus  elucet,  simul  ilia  subito  adest  propensto  animi 
et  eogitatio,  erne  in  actionibus  rectis  amori  nostro  in  Deum,  et  Deo  ipsi  satisfacien. 
dum,  admonenti  nos  illi  et  docenti,  si  diligamus  cum,  et  mandata  ejus  scrvemui. 
Hinc  intestinos  justitice  habitus,  non  confiatus  ex  actionibus  et  opcribus  noetris,  sed 
cum  ipsa  fide  charitateque  conjunctira  divinitus  nobis  impressus,  is  ille  ipse  est,  qui 
justos  nos  faclt.  Et  sane  convenientiusest,  ut  a  justitia  justi,  quam  a  fide  nomine- 
mor.  Tametsi  (ut  dixi)  omnia  h.xc  in  mium  oonnexa  sunt  et  coherent.  Hunc  habi- 
turn  preclare  exprimit  Paulus  divinis  illis  verbis,  quibus  ad  Ephesios  utitur,  sic  scri- 
bens :  gratia  servati  estis  per  fidem,  idquo  non  ex  vobis,  Dei  donum  est ;  non  ex  opc- 
ribus, ne  quis  glorietur,  Dei  cnim  ipsius  sumus  effectio,  edificati  in  Christo  Jcsu  ad 
opera  bona,  quibus  preparavit  Dcus  in  iUius  ut  ambularemus.  Ad  Deum  itaque  per 
Christum  accedcnti,  statim  ad  recte  faciendum  prompta  facilitas  quiedam  ctyoluDtat 
bona  agnoscitur.  Porro  isto  ipse  habitus  justitia  tune  absolute  in  nobis  perfectus  est, 
cum  explicat  sese,  etexerit  in  sanctas  actiones:  exercitationemque  continct  justitie 
cum  ipsa  exercendi  voluntate  conjunctam.  Ipso  autem  fidei  initio,  aut  si  spetium 
non  est  recti  faciendi,  licet  totam  perfcctionem  justitia  non  tcncat,  idem  tamen  nobis 
potest  ad  salutem,  quod  absoluta  plenaqne  justilia.'' 
16 
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40fi«,  distinguishing  this  very  accurately  from  the  conceit  that  we  can 
bscome  righteous  through  oundvea ;  but  she  calls  on  the  Protestants  to 
learn  this  distinction,  not  to  hold  the  one  as  synonymous  with  the  other, 
and,  in  consequence,  to  reject  both  alike. 

i  zxix. — Docthne  of  the  PkoCestanta  rayectmg  good  woriok 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  exposition  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  good 
works.  Above  all,  we  must  describe  what  they  are  in  themselves, 
according  to  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  writings ;  next,  what  is  their 
merit,  and  whether  and  how  far  they  be  deemed  necessary.  TTiat 
this  whole  article  of  doctrine  must,  in  every  respect,  be  only  a  further 
development  of  the  Protestant  principles  on  justification  and  justifying 
ftiith,  is  evident  of  itself ;  for  the  view  which  the  Protestants  have  form- 
ed of  the  latter,  that  it  possesses  no  power  of  moral  renovation,  no 
power  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  pervades  their  whole  conception  of  Chris- 
tian works.  In  a  word,  the  same  relation  which  they,  as  we  have  be- 
fore shown,  establish  betwixt  justifying  faith  and  charity,  recurs  here, 
applied  to  good  works. 

Luther,  asserting  the  continuance  and  operation  of  original  sin,  even 
in  the  will  of  the  justified,  maintained,  immediately  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Reforming  career,  that  no  works  could  possibly  be  pure 
and  acceptable  to  the  Deity ;  and  used  the  expression,  that  even  the  best 
work  is  a  venial  sin.  This  proposition  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  con- 
demned in  the  papal  censure  of  his  opinions.  But  the  Reformer  went 
a  step  further,  and  laid  down  the  doctrine,  that  every  so-called  good 
work, — that  is  to  say,  every  act  of  a  believer, — is,  when  considered  in 
itself,  a  mortal  sin,  though,  by  reason  of  faith,  it  is  remitted  to  him.* 
Melancthon  not  only  expressed  full  concurrence  in  the  doctrine  of  his 
master,  but  carried  it  out  to  an  extreme«  by  asserting,  that  all  our  works, 
all  our  endeavours,  are  nothing  hut  sin  ;t  and  Calvin,  though  in  more 
measured  language,  corroborated  the  assertions  of  both.;]; 


*  Luther.  aMert.  omn.  ait.  op.  torn.  H.  fol.  895,  b.  *'  Opus  bonmn  optime  faetimi 
est  veniale  peccatmn.  Hie  (artienlis)  manifeste  sequitar  ez  priori,  niai  qaod  ad- 
dendom  lit,  quod  alibi  copioeiiif  dixi, — hoc  veniale  peccatom  non  natora  raa,  eed 

miacricordia  Dei,  tale  eae Omne  opw  justi  damnabile  eat  et  peecatum  mortale, 

rf  judicio  Dei  jadieotur.**  Cfr.  Antilatom.  (confnt.  Lath,  rat  latom.)  1.  c.  fol.  406,  b, 
4IT,  seq. 

tMelaiieth.  k>e.  theolog.  p.  108.  **  Qua  vero  opera jnatifieationem  comeqaDntar,  ea, 
tametai  a  apirita  Dei,  qui  occopa?it  coida  juatificatoram,  pioficiacuntar,  tameii  quia 
flsBt  in  came  adhoc  impuHi,  lant  et  ipaa  immanda.**  P.  156 :  "  Noa  docvimua,  joa- 
tiieari  aolA  fide, opera  nostra,  conatoa  nottros  nihil  niai  peecatum  esae." 

tCahrin.  Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  ^  69,  lib.  iii.  c.  4,  4  28.    He  aayt  tha  same  also  is  his 
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It  nmy  not  be  unworthy  of  our  attention,  aod  at  any  rate  it  will  con- 
gee to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  before  us,  to  examine,  in  a  few 
words,  the  course  of  argument  pursued  by  Luther.  He  says  :  in  the 
saint  two  men  are  to  be  distinguished,— a  slave  of  sin,  and  a  senrant  of 
CM ;  the  former  is  holy  according  to  the  flesh,  the  latter  according  to 
die  spirit*  Accordingly,  the  person  of  the  just  man  is  in  part  holy,  in 
|irt  sinful ;  and  the  entire  personality  being  thus  divided  between  sin 
#M  holiness,  every  good  work  partakes  of  the  character  of  both, — for 
«  holy  and  an  unholy  sentiment  co-exist  in  the  breast  of  the  believer.* 
Even  Melancthob  expressly  affirms,  that  the  believer,  in  despite  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  working  within  him,  is  unable  to  exalt  himself  above  this 
dualism  ;  that  ttco  natures  ever  survive  in  him,  the  spirit  and  the  flesh. f 
If  we  only  recollect  that  by  the  word  *'  flesh  '*  is  understood,  not  the 
body  merely,  but  the  entire  man,  independent  of  the  new  powers  im* 
parted  to  him  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  can  no  longer  remain,  it 
appears  to  us,  any  obscurity  in  this  article.^ 

The  spirit  of  Christ  is  too  powerless  to  be  able,  like  a  purifying  fire,  * 
totally  to  cleanse  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  produce  in  him  pure  charity 
and  pure  works.  Hence  the  assertion  so  often  and  so  energetically 
repeated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  at  the  outset  of  their  career, 
that  even  the  regenerated  cannot  fulfil  the  law.§  On  this  subject  Lu- 
ther  ^presses  himself  with  great  naitetS.  In  reply  to  the  observation 
^  the  catholics, — that  God  commands  not  impossibilities,  and  that,  if 
we  have  only  the  will,  we  have  the  power  of  loving  Him  with  our 
whole  hearts,  and  thereby  of  fulfilling  the  law,  he  observes  :  **  Com- 


work,  De  neeewnt.  Refommnia  eec/.  optueul,  p.  490;  ^t  hk  expreadons  are  moch 
vulder  than  Luther**.  He  sayi  here :  **  Not  ergo  tic  doceroos ;  semper  deesse  bonii 
lidelium  operibut  «Kmf^m  puhtatem,  qu8B  contpectuni  Dei  ferre  poeeit,  imo  etiam 
fuodammodo  iniquinau  ease,"  etc.  Quite  falsely  doth  Zwingle  atate  the  Protestant 
doctrine.  He  says  (in  fidei  Christianffi  exposit.  ad  regem  christianiaa.  Gall.  opp.  torn, 
ii.  p.  668  :)  "  Fidem  oportet  ease  fontem  operia.  Si  fidea  adsit,  jam  opua  gratum  eat 
Deo  :  si  desit,  perfidiosum  est,  quicquid  fit,  et  subinde  non  tantum  ingratum,  sed  et 

^bominabile  Deo Et  ex  noatria  quidem  fnfiJi(mf  adaeruemnt,  ( ? )  omn^  opus 

nostrum  esse  abominationem.  QuA  sententiA  nihil  aliud  voluerunt,  quam  quod  jam 
dlximos!*^    This  Luther  did  not  mean  to  say,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  differ- 


*  Luther.  Assert,  omn.  art.  n.  31,  opp.  torn.  ii.  fol.  319. 

t  Melancth.  loc.  theolog.    *'  Ita  fit,  ut  duplex  ait  sanctorum  natun  ^pintus  et  caro.^ 

tLoc.cit.p.  138. 

4  MeUacth.  ioc.  theobg.  p.  127.  **  MaMizit  lex  «eo,  qui  noo  universam  legem 
itmel  abeolverint.  At  univetsa  lex  nonne  summom  amorem  orga  Deum,  Tehemen. 
liasimam  metum  Dei  exigit !  a  quibus  cum  tota  natora  sit  alienissima,  utut  maxims 
fokbemmum  pharis»ismum  prastes,  maledictioais  tamsa  rei  sumus.*' 
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manding  and  doing  are  two  things.  Commandment  is  soon  given,  6uf 
it  is  not  so  easily  executed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  wrong  conclusion  to  say, 
God  has  commanded  me  to  love  him ;  therefore  I  can  do  so."* 

The  intrinsic  inanity  of  this  doctrine,  its  evident  repugnance  to  Scrips 
ture,— ^wbich  only  the  most  forced  interpretation  could  conceal,— and 
the  very  pernicious  influence  which  it  too  evidently  exercised  over  the 
morals  of  those  professing  it,  as  well  as  the  cogent  objections  of  Cath*;' 
lies,  gradually  brought  about  some  ameliorations,  which  passed  into  Aa 
later  writings  of  Mf^Ianctbon,  and  even  into  the  public  formulariesf  but 
still  fell  very  far  short  of  that  standard,  which  the  Catholic  Church 
deems  herself  authorized,  both  by  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Gcb^ 
pel,  to  propose  to  her  children.^ 

If,  now,  the  question  be  asked,  what  do  good  works,  or  rather  the 
sentiments  pervading  them,-^the  mward  kernel  of  the  regenerated, — ' 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  through  charity,— *what  do  good  works  merit  ? 
it  is  clear,  that  this  question  must  be  answered  in  a  sense  very  different 
from  that  of  Catholics.  Already  the  rejection  of  the  co-operation  of 
free-will  necessarily  involved  the  denial  of  every  species  of  merit,  and 
rendered  the  very  notion  of  such  a  thing  utterly  unintelligible.  As, 
moreover,  no  true  sanctity  was  believed  to  exist  in  the  justified,  so  no 
felicity  could  be  derived  from  it.  Accordingly,  it  was  most  zealously 
contended,  that,  when  the  question  was  about  good  works,  and  the  oIk 
servanco  of  the  moral  precepts,  the  former  should  not  be  reprwented 
as  having  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  eternal  happiness,  nor  the 
hitter  as  having  any  internal  connexion  with  works  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law  ;  and  both  should  be  stated  as  utterly  independent  one  of  the 
other,  in  the  same  way  as  justification  is  something  very  different  from 
sanctification4  To  estimate  the  whole  extent  of  that  separation,  which 
in  this  article  of  doctrine  divides  the  Christian  Confef^sions,  we  need 
only  bo  reminded  of  George  Major,  a  very  esteemed  Protestant,  who 
ventured  to  teach,  that  good  works  are  necessary  to  salvation.     His 


*  Luther,  CommenUry  on  Epistle  to  Galatiaos,  lee.  sic.  p.  333. 

t  Apek>g.  iv.  de  dilect.  el  knplet.  legie.  ^  60,  p.  91.  »»  Hkc  ipsa  Icgis  impletiov 
que  sequilur  renovationcm,  est  exigua  ct  immunda''  ^  46.  p.  88  :  "  In  h^c  vitd  non 
poBSumiis  legi  satisfacerc." 

t  Solid.  Declar.  iv.  ^  16,  p.  67a.  "  Interim  tamcn  diHgenter  ia  hoc  negotio  caven- 
dom  est,  ne  bona  opera  articulo  justificationis  et  salutis  nostne  immisceantur.  Propter 
VMha  propositiones  rejiciuntur  :  *  Bona  opera  piorum  necessaria  ease  ad  salatem,*  *' 
etc.  m.  De  fidei  justiiiA.  ^  20,  p.  658 ;  ''  Similiter  et  renovatio  seu  saoclificatio,. 
quamvis  et  ipsa  sit  beneficium  mediatoris  Christi  et  opus  Spiritos  Sancti,  non  unMn  ea 
ad  articulum  aut  Degotium  justificationis  coram  Deo  pertinet :  sed  earn  sequitur.** 
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motive  in  the  introduction  of  this  innovation  was  very  laudable.  He 
believed  that  a  true  Christian  bearing  and  deportment  was  most  pain- 
fully neglected  among  the  members  of  his  Church,  and  that  the  preach- 
ing of  what  was  then  called  '*  the  new  obedience,"  was  not  adequately 
discharged  ;  and,  under  this  impression,  he  conceived,  that,  if  the  ne- 
cessity of  good  works  for  ensuring  salvation  was  generally  recognized, 
m  Mhitary  change  in  this  respect  would  take  place.  By  this  step  he 
advanced  scarcely  a  whit  nearer  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  than  the  other 
Lutherans;  for,  like  thomi  he  did  not  uphold  an  internal  connexion 
between  holiness  and  salvation.  He  only  conceived  that  good  works 
must  be  there  (outwardly  present,)  if  eternal  happiness  was  to  be  the 
reward  of  faith.^  Nevertheless,  his  doctrine  excited  general  opposi- 
tion ;  and  Von  Amsdorf,  the  old  friend  of  Luther,  composed,  under 
these  circumstances,  a  work,  wherein  he  professed  to  show  that  good 
works  were  even  hurtful  to  salvation.^    The  Formulary  of  Concord, 


*  Maiheineke  thinks,  the  distinction  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine,  respecting  works,  consists  herein :  that  these  are  considered  by  Catholics  as  a 
conditio  tine  qua  non  to  salvation,  but  not  so  by  Protestants.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  Sudi,  indeed,  was  the  opinion  of  Major ;  bat  it  is  not  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
Mclangfton  in  bis  ErotenuU  DtalecHces,  (p.  276,  ed.  Wittenberg,  1550,)  defines  the 
I  of  the  conditio  sine  qua  nam,  to  be,  not  the  internal  condition  to,  or  primary 
I  of,  an  effect,  but  something  by  the  absence  whereof  the  effect  doth  not  take 
place :  as,  for  instance,  if  a  king  should  offer  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  any  one,  who 
ahould  with  great  elegance  ride  up  and  down  a  public  place,  the  conditio  sine  qua  non 
would  have  no  manner  of  internal  relation  to  the  effect,  which  is  to  follow.  On  the 
ether  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  may  be  represented  under  the  image 
of  a  father  promising  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  a  youth  who  sincerely  loved  her, 
and  was  favoured  with  her  affection.  This  mutual  inclination  of  hearts  is  an  internal 
condition  to  the  solemnization  of  marriage — something  required  by  the  essence  of  the 
latter. 

t  The  work  b  entitled,  '*  The  Proposition  of  Nicholas  von  Amsdorf,  that  good 
works  are  hurtful  to  salvation,  shown  to  be  a  right,  true,  Christian  proposition,  preach- 
ed by  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luther.'*  1559.  He  defended  the  proposition  in  the  same 
aonse,  as  Luther  might  have  defended  the  thesis  of  a  disputation  :  **  fides  nisi  sit  sine 
ullis,  etiam  minimis  operibus,  non  justificat,  imo  non  est  fides.'*  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  523. 
The  sense  of  this  thesis  must  be  cfear  from  the  precedmg  statements  in  the  text. 
Doubtless  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  other  thesis,  **  impossibile  esse^  /idem 
esse  sine  assiduis,  muttis  et  magnis  operihus.  Both  these  comprise  exaggerated 
opinions^  whose  limitation  must  be  drawn  from  the  whole  argument  in  our  text.  The 
editor  of  Luther*s  woiks,  in  the  introduction  prefixed  to  the  general  collection  of  that 
Reformer*s  public  Disputations,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  at  the  end  of  the 
first  volume,  observes,  that  from  these  disputations  we  may  leam,  in  the  surest  as  well 
as  the  shortest  way,  Luther's  true  doctrine  ;  and  this  observation  we  have  found  very 
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which  among  other  things  undertook  to  adjust  the  controversies  pend' 
ing  on  this  subject,  disapproves,  indeed,  of  Amsdorrs  doctrine,  yet  ex- 
presses that  disapprobation  in  very  mild  terms ;  while  it  rej^ts  Major's 
view  as  incompatible  with  the  exclusive  particles, — ^  Faith  alone  saves, 
by  faith  alone  we  are  justified  wUhcut  works."* 

If  good  worksy  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans,  be  not 
necessary  to  salvation,  are  they  in  any  respect  necessary?  This  ques* 
lion  was  agitated  among  the  Lutherans,  and  resolved  in  various  senses. 
But  the  very  possibility  of  such  a  question.  In  a  doctrinal  system,  pre* 
supposes  a  strange  obliquity  of  all  ideas.  Yhe  Augsburg  Confessioo 
and  the  Apology  frequently  employed  the  expression,  **  they  are  neces* 
sary  ;"  and  the  Formulary  of  Concord  appeals  to  their  authority.!  But 
what  notion,  after  all  we  have  set  forth,  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
word  **  necessary,"  it  were  no  easy  matter  to  discover.  Perhaps  it 
was  meant  to  be  said  :  *' We  may  take  it  as  certain,  that  faith  will  ever 
achieve  something.''  Moreover,  works  go  not  entirely  unrewarded. 
The  Formulary  of  Concord  assures  to  them  temporal  advantages,  and, 
to  those  who  perform  the  most,  a  greater  recompense  in  heaven.^ 
Accordingly,  faith  without  works  would  absolutely  merit  heaven ;  but 
works  would  only  contribute  something  thereto ! 

In  how  much  more  enlightened  a  way  have  the  schoolmen  explained 
the  relation  of  faith  to  works,  as  conducive  to  Divine  favour  aDd%tema] 
happiness  !§  What  is  the  (living)  faith,  other  than  the  good  work, 
still  silently  shut  up  in  the  soul ;  and  what  U  the  good  Christian  work, 
other  than  faith  brought  to  light  T  They  are  one  and  the  same,  only 
in  a  different  form ;  and  hence.  Catholic  theologians  explain  the  fact, 
why  in  Scripture  salvation  is  promised  sometimes  to  works,  sometimes 
to  faith.  From  this  conception  of  the  relation  between  faith  and  good 
works,  Luther  in  one  place  attempted  to  meet  the  Objection  against  his 
doctrine,  founded  on  the  very  numerous  passages  in  Holy  Writ,  that 
promise  to  a  virtuous  conduct  eternal  felicity.  He  replies,  namely, 
that  faith  and  works  are  ^  one  cake,"  and  therefore,  on  account  of  their 
inseparable  unity,  exchange  their  predicates ;    so  that  to  works  is 

*  Solid.  DecUr.  iv.  ^  15,  p.  672.  **  Simpliciter  pugnant  cum  partieulit  •xcliuiri^iD 
aiticiilo,  justificationii  et  lalvationiB."  ^  86,  p.  676 :  **  Interim  baudquaqoMB  coDtot^ 
faitar,  quod  simpliciter  et  nude  asserera  liceat,  open  bona  oredentibua  ad  aalutem 


t  Solid.  Declar.  it.  $  10,  p.  670 :  •'  Negari  non  potest,  quod  in  Augoatant  Confess 
iioBe  ^asderoqne  Apologi4  hfl9C  verba  lepe  usurpentur  atque  repetantur :  *  bona  ope- 
im  iMe  neoenaria,'  '*  ele. 

t  L.e.iv.  «35.p.676. 

$  See,  for  iiMlanee,  H.  Smid*i  Myttieimn  of  iht  MiddU  Age,  p.  945.  JenA,  1834. 
(laGeniMUi) 
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ascribed  what  really  belongs  to  faith«  in  the  same  way  as  the  Scripture 
refers  to  the  Divine  nature  in  Christ  the  attributes  of  his  humanity*  and 
vice  verscUt  But  Luther  did  not  perceive,  that  by  such  a  mode  of 
explanation  he  placed  himself  on  Catholic  ground,  and  utterly  annihil* 
ated  his  doctrine,  that  faith  without  works  could  justify.  For  if  works 
together  with  faith  constitute  an  unity, — that  is  to  say,  if  works  be 
absolutely  implied  by  faith,  in  the  same  way  as,  when  no  outward, 
accidental  hindrance  occurs,  the  inference  is  implied  in  the  reason,  the 
effisct  in  the  cause,  how  can  it  be  asserted,  that  faith  without  works 
justifies  ?  Does  it  not,  then,  follow,  that  faith  is  of  value,  only  in  so 
fiu*  ^  as  it  worketh  by  charity  ?"  and  thereby  alonoi  would  not  the 
whole  Lutheran  theory'  of  justification  be  given  up  ?  Luther  became 
entangled  in  his  own  distinctions,  for  he  here  ascribes  to  faith,  as  the 
wtoral  moifying  seniimenif  the  power  of  justification ;  whereas,  according 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  system,  it  is  to  faith  as  the  organ  ^hich  clings 
to  the  merits  of  Christ,  that  he  must  impute  this  power.f  It  was  pre- 
cisely from  this  point  of  view,  that  Luther  might  have  discovered  how 
utterly  erroneous  was  his  whole  system ;  for  never  certainly  would  the 
Scripture  have  promised  eternal  life  to  works,  nor  that  commumcaiio 
I  have  been  possible,  if  faith  could  justify,  merely  as  the  tfisfrv* 
I  so  oAen  boasted  of,  and  not  as  involving  an  abundance  of  moral 
and  religious  virtues.  Thus,  that  in  Holy  Writ  eternal  felicity  should 
be  promised  to  works,  in  so  far  as  they  emanate  from  faith,  unquestion- 
ably supposes  that  this  faith  is,  absolutely  and  without  restriction,  the 
one  which  Catholic  theologians  are  wont  to  designate  as  the  Julee  for» 
mata.  Hence,  Luther  elsewhere  abandons  this  mode  of  enfeebling  the 
objection  adverted  to ;  and,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  com- 


*  Luther,  Comment  on  Ep.  toGalat.  loe.  cit  p.  145. 

t  It  wwm  veiy  ikvourite  nying  of  Lnthei't,  that,  as  food  wotks  are  the  fniita  of 
tiie  qriritoal  biith  and  the  new  inward  life,  we  oannot  be  jnatified  through  the  eame: 
OD  the  contrary,  works  are  then  only  good,  when  man  ia  already  righteoua.  '*  That 
good  wofkt,**  eaya  he,  "merit  not  grace,  life,  and  aalTatioo,  ia  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  good  worka  are  not  the  ipiritoal  birth,  but  only  fruits  of  it:  by  works  we  hecome 
not  Christiana,  righteous,  holy,  children  and  heirs  of  God ;  but  when  we  haTC  be- 
come  righteous  through  faith,  from  6od*s  pore  mercy,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  when 
we  have  been  created  anew  and  bom  again,  then  only  we  perform  good  woika.  If 
we  only  insist  upon  regeneration  and  mtkttafUioU^  on  the  essence  of  m  Christian, 
we  have  at  once  overturned  the  merit  of  good  works  towards  salvation,  and  reduced 
them  to  nothing  **  (Luther's  TMe-tdLh^  p.  171 :  Jena,  1603.)  This  view  of  works 
lilbcts  not  the  Catholic  doctrine,  for  this  likewise  teaches,  that  it  is  not  by  works 
that  grace  and  regeneration  are  merited,  but  that  works  are  the  fruits  of  the  new 
spirit  But  since  Catholics  represent  the  fruits  as  forming  one  with  the  tree,  they 
t  say  that  the  new  qpirit  witboiit  its  finilB  iasoras  islTatkNi. 
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mands  his  followenn  not  once,  but  a  thousand  times,  to  observe  silence 
on  the  subject  of  works,  when  justifying  faith  was  spoken  of,  and  con- 
sequentlyt  to  consider  both,  not  as  one,  but  as  two  cakes  of  very 
diflTerent  substances.*  Hence,  in  defining  the  relation  of  faith  to 
works  as  conducive  to  salvation,  the  Formulary  of  Concord  very  wisely 
shuns  the  allusion  to  a  one  cake,  but  proposes  to  works,  temporal 
rewards  and  a  sort  of  decoration  in  heaven.  We  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  expressing  our  astonishment,  that  men,  like  Reinhardt  and 
Knapp,  as  we  tee  from  their  Manuals  of  Dogmatic  Theoiogy,  could 
believe  that  by  such  definitions  as  those  respecting  the  recompenses  in 
question,  a  faith  active  in  good  works  could  be  promoted  :  and  still 
more,  that,  in  their  capacity  of  exegetists,  they  could  find  such  a  doc- 
trine reconcileable  with  Scripture,  which,  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner,  promises  salvation  to  good  works :  see,  fbr  example,  Matthew 
v.  1 ;  XXV.  81 ;  Romans  viii.  17.f 


*  Comment,  on  Ep.  to  Galat.  p.  74.  Solid.  Dcclar.  iii  do  fide  juttif.  $  26,  p.  660  : 
"  Etsi  convenri  et  in  Christwn  credcntcs  habcnt  inchoatam  in  se  renoyationrm,  mnc 
tificationem,  dileetionem,  Tirtates  et  bone  opera  :  tamenhaetcomna  neqnaquam  immis- 
cenda  sunt  articulo  jiutlficationki  coram  Deo :  ut  Redemptori  Christo  honor  illibatw 
mancat,  ct  cum  nostra  nova  obedientia  imperfecta  et  impure  ait,  perturbate  conacieo. 
tis  certH  ct  firm&  conaolationc  aeae  tustcntare  valcant. 

t  A  moat  superficial  view  of  the  relation  between  good  works  and  eternal  felicity, 
as  stated  in  Holy  Writ,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  specimen  of  fanciful  and  shallow  in-  ' 
terpretation  of  Scripture,  we  find  in  Luther's  Table-talk  (p.  176,  Jena,  1603,;  when 
the  recompenses  promised  to  holiness  of  conduct  are  represented  only  as  a  tutorial 
stimulus,  without  any  reference  to  the  inward  life  of  the  souL    It  is  as  follows : 

"  In  the  year  1542  (accordingly  in  his  ripest  yean,  shortly  before  his  death,)  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  said,  touching  the  article  of  our  justification  before  God,  that  it  was  in 
this  case  precisely  the  same  as  with  a  son,  who  is  born,  and  not  made  by  his  own 
merit,  heir  to  all  the  paternal  estates;  he  succeeds,  without  any  act  or  merit  of  his 
own,  to  all  his  father's  properties.  But  nevertheless  the  father  exhorts  him  to  do  this 
or  that  diligently ;  promises  him  a  present,  to  engage  him  to  perform  his  task  with 
greater  readiness,  love  and  pleasure.  As  if  he  should  say  to  the  son :  If  thou  be  pi- 
ous, obedient  to  my  commands,  and  diligent  in  thy  studies,  I  will  buy  for  thee  a  fine 
coat.  So  also :  come  to  me  and  I  will  give  thee  a  pretty  apple.  ThuB  he  teaches 
his  sou  to  obey  him,  and  although  the  inheritance  will  naturally  fall  to  the  son,  yet 
by  such  promises  the  iather  will  engage  his  son  to  do  with  cheerfulness  what  he  tudt 
him  ;  and  thus  he  trains  up  his  son  in  wholesome  discipline.  Therefore  wo  must 
consider  all  such  promises  and  recompenses,  as  only  a  pedagogical  discipline,  where- 
with  God  incites  and  stimulates  us,  and  like  a  kind,  pious  father,  makes  us  willing 
and  joyous  to  do  good,  and  to  serve  our  neighbour,  and  not  thereby  to  gain  eternal 
life,  for  this  he  bestows  on  us  entirely  from  his  pure  grace.*'  From  these  so  very  dif^ 
fcrcntand  opposite  views  of  the  same  subject,  it  is  again  evident,  that  upon  this  im- 
portant article  of  belief  Luther  had  never  formed  clear  and  settled  notions,  and  that 
this  inward  unsteadiness  and  obscurity  made  him  ever  vacillate  firom  one  extreme  tD 
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What  especially  confirmed  the  Reformers  in  their  errors,  was  the 
explanation  (derived,  indeed,  from  their  own  system)  of  several  passages 
of  St.  Pauly — for  instance,  of  Romans  iii.  28, — where  it  is  said,  that  it 
is  not  through  the  works  of  the  law,  hut  through  faith,  that  man  is 
justified  :  a  passage,  in  writing  which  the  apostle  did  not  dream  of  the 
opposition  existing  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  St.  Paul  here 
contends  against  the  Jews  of  his  own  time,  who  obstinately  defended 
the  eternal  duration  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  asserted,  that,  not  needing 
a  Redeemer  from  sin,  they  became  righteous  and  acceptable  before  God 
by  that  law  aloae.  In  opposition  to  this  opinion,  St.  Paul  lays  down 
the  maxim,  that  it  is  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  that  is  to  say,  not  by 
a  life  regulated  merely  by  the  Mosaic  precepts,  man  is  enabled  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  Heaven,  but  only  through  faith  in  Christ,  which 
has  been  imparted  to  us  by  God  for  wisdom,  for  sanctification,  for 
righteousness,  and  for  redemption.  Unbelief  in  the  Redeemer,  and 
confidence  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  performed  through  natural  power 
alone,  on  one  hand,  and  faith  in  the  Redeemer  and  the  justice  to  be 
conferred  by  God,  on  the  other  (Romans  i.  17,  x.  z  ;  Philippians  iii.  9,) 
— these,  and  not  faith  in  the  Redeemer  and  the  good  works  emanating 
from  Its  power,  constitute  the  two  points  of  opposition,  here  contem- 
plated by  the  apostle.  The  works  of  the  law^  tfym  fZ  m^v,  St.  Paul 
accurately  distinguishes  everywhere  from  good  works^  'ify»  ttyttS-tt,  khXh; 
as  indeed  in  their  inmost  essence  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  one 
another :  for  the  former  are  wrought  without  faith  in  Christ,  and  with- 
out his  grace ;  the  latter  with  the  grace  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
Hence  St.  Paul  never  says,  that  man  is  savQd  not  through  good 
works,  but  through  faith  in  Christ !  This  marvellous  opposition  is  a 
pore  invention  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nay,  the  doctrine,  that  to 
good  works  eternal  felicity  will  be  allotted,  has  been  positively  an- 
nounced by  this  apOstle,  Romans  ii.  7-10. 

xxm. — TTie  doctrine  of  Purgatory  in  its  connexion  with  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 

JustificaUon. 

The  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  touched 
on  in  the  last  Section,  must  now  be  treated  more  fully  and  minutely. 
The  conflicting  doctrines  are  of  such  importance,  as  to  deserve  a  more 
precise  statement  of  the  arguments  on  either  side.  Calvin  says : 
^  Never  hath  a  man,  not  even  one  regenerated  in  the  faith  in  Christ, 
wrought  a  morally  good  work, — a  work  which,  if  it  were  strictly  judged, 
would  not  be  damnable."  Admitting  even  this  impossibility  to  be  pos- 
sible, yet  the  author  of  such  an  action  would  still  appear  impure  and 
polluted,  by  reason  of  his  other  sins.     It  is  not  the  outward  show  of 
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works,  which  perhaps  in  their  external  character  may  satisfy  the  moral 
law,  but  it  is  the  purity  of  the  will,  which  is  regarded  by  God*  Now, 
if  we  but  raise  our  eyes  to  the  judgment-seat  of  the  Almighty,  who  will 
venture  to  stand  before  it  T  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  doctrine 
of  an  internal  justification,  involving  the  necessity  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law,  is  reprehensible,  because  it  must  precipitate  troubled  con- 
sciences into  despair.* 

In  reply  to  this,  the  Catholic  observes :  Either  it  is  possible  for  roan, 
strengthened  and  exalted  by  the  Divine  aid,  to  observe  the  moral  law* 
in  its  spirit,  its  true  inward  essence,  or  it  is  impo«ibte4o  do  so.  If  the 
former  be  the  case,  then,  undoubtedly,  such  obsenraaoe  cannot  be  toe 
strongly  urged  ;  and  every  one  may  find  a  proof  for  its  possibility  ia 
the  fact,  that,  on  every  transgression  of  the  law,  he  accuses  himself  as 
a  sinner :  for  every  accusation  of  such  a  kind  involves  the  supposition 
that  its  fulfilment  is  possible,  and  even,  with  assistance  from  above, 
not  difficult.  But  if  the  latter  be  the  case,  then  the  cause  must  be 
sought  for  only  in  God,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  either  the  Almighty 
hath  not  framed  human  nature  for  the  attainment  of  that  moral  stand* 
ard  which  He  proposes  to  it,  or  He  doth  not  impart  those  higher  powers, 
which  are  necessary  to  the  pure  and  not  merely  outward,  but  internal, 
compliance  with  His  laws.  In  both  cases,  the  cause  of  the  non-fulfil* 
ment  lies  in  the  Divine  will ;  that  is  to  say,  God  is  represented  as  not 
willing  that  His  will  should  be  complied  with,  which  is  self-contradic- 
tory. But  in  any  case,  there  could  be  no  conceivable  guilt  in  respect 
to  this  non-obedience  to  the  law,  and,  accordingly,  there  could  be,  not* 
withstanding  the  non-observance  of  the  Divine  precepts,  no  obstacle 
to  the  attainment  of  eternal  felicity.f 

If  it  be  urged,  that  reference  is  had  exclusively  to  man's  fallen 
nature,  which  is  in  a  state  of  incapacity  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  law« 


•  CalTin  Inctit  lib.  iu.  e.  14,  §  11,  fol.  979.  *«  Doobw  his  fortitur  in 
nnllam  onquam  eztitiaie  pii  homints  opus,  quod  ti  wvero  Dei  judicio  examinaretiir, 
non  eawt  damnabile.  Ad  hiBC,  ti  tale  aliqaod  detor,  qood  bomini  povibile  noa  est, 
peceatis  tamen,  qulbus  laborare  autorem  ipsum  certum  est,  vitiatum  ac  ioqninatom* 
gratiam  perdere  ;  atque  hie  est  prsoipaus  disputationis  cardo."  C.  14,  ^  I,  fol.  970 : 
*'  Hoc,  hoc  refbrenda  mens  est,  si  yolamns  de  verft  jostitii  inqoirere  :  qnomodo  ccb* 
lesti  judiei  respondeamus,  cum  nos  ad  rationem  roeaTerit'*    §  4 :  **  Illic  mkO  pro. 

denmt  externa  bonoiTim  opemm  pompo Sola  postnlabitiir  Tolnntatis  siooori. 

tu.**    Ct  Chemn.  Exam.  Cone.  Trid.  part  i.  p.  994. 

t  It  many  times  really  occurred  to  Lather,  as  if  his  doctrine  led  to  the  conclnsbn, 
that  the  eternal  order  of  things  prevented  our  obsenrance  of  the  law.  So  he  says 
lT&hU.tM,  p.  169,  b.  Jena,  1603,)  *'  God  hath  indeed  known  that  we  would  not, 
and  eoM  not,  do  every  thmg ;  thenfon  hath  he  granted  to  us  rtmumonem  peeemt^-' 
ram."    Ut^mdll 
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we  may  reptyt  that  God  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  raised  us  from  this  fall ; 
and  it  was  justly  observed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  that,  in  virtue  of 
the  power  of  Christ's  Spirit,  no  precept  was  impracticable  to  man.  For 
to  the  heritage  of  corruption,  a  heritage  of  spiritual  power  in  Christ 
hath  been  opposed,  and  the  latter  can  in  every  way  be  victorious  over 
the  former.  Or  do  we  believe  the  moral  law  to  have  been  framed 
merely  for  the  nature  of  Adam,  for  his  brief  abode  in  Paradise,  and  not 
for  the  thousands  of  years  that  humanity  was  to  endure  ?• 

In  modern  times,  some  men  have  endeavoured  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
file  old  orthodoa  Lutheran  doctrine,  by  assuring  us  that  the  moral  law 
proposes  to  men  an  ideal  standard,  which,  like  everything  ideal,  neces* 
•wily  remains  unattained.  If  such  really  be  the  case  with  the  moral 
kwy  then  he  who  comes  not  up  to  it,  can  as  little  incur  responsibility,  as 
an  epic  poet  for  not  equalling  Homer's  Iliad.  More  intellectual,  at 
least,  is  the  theory,  that  the  higher  a  man  stands  on  the  scale  of  mo- 
lality, the  more  exalted  are  the  claims  which  the  moral  law  exacts  of 
Vm  ;  so  that  they  increase,  as  it  were,  to  infinity  with  the  internal 
growth  of  man,  and  leave  him  ever  behind  them.  When  we  contem- 
plate the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  contrary  phenomenon  will  arise  to 
▼lew.  The  consciousness  of  being  in  the  possession  of  an  all -sufficing, 
infinite  power,  ever  discloses  the  tenderer  and  nobler  relations  of  man 
to  €rod  and  to  his  fellow-creatures ;  so  that  the  man  sanctified  in 
Christ,  and  filled  with  his  Spirit,  ever  feels  himself  superior  to  the  law. 
It  is  the  nature  of  heaven*bom  love, — which  stands  so  far,  so  infinitely 
fhr,  above  the  claims  of  the  mere  law,  never  to  be  content  with  its  own 
doings,  and  ever  to  be  more  ingenious  in  its  devices ;  so  that  Christians 
of  this  stamp  not  unfrequently  appear  to  men  of  a  lower  grade  of  per- 
fection, as  enthusiasts,  men  of  heated  fancy  and  distempered  mind.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  remarkable  doctrine  can  be  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed* which  certainly,  like  every  other  that  hath  for  oentulries  existed  in 


*  Conefl.  Trid.  SeM.  vi.  c.  xi.  **  De  ohtercatione  tnandatonim,  deque  iUiu*  neeei. 
tUttte  et  poutbilitate.  Nemo  autem,  qwintumvis  jastifieatos,  liberam  m  ene  ab 
obaervatione  mandatoram  putare  debet :  nemo  temerarUL  UU  et  a  patribna  aob  ana 
themate  prohibits  voce  uti,  Dei  precepta  homini  jcntificato  ad  obeervandum  ene  im. 
ponbilia.  Nam  Deua  impoeaibilia  non  jabet,  9edjubendo  monet  etfaeere  quod  pM» 
tUt  et  petert  quod  non  po9$i$,  et  tuffuoatt  ui  po99i$,  Cajm  mandata  ^via  non 
sontt  cujos  jugom  laave  eat  et  onnaleve.  Qui  enim  tant  fflii  Dei,  Chriitom  dflig^ont ; 
qui  aotcm  dili^mit  enm,  ot  ipaemet  teatator,  aenrant  aermonea  efoi.  Quod  ntiqne 
com  dirino  auzilio  pnestare  poaaont,"  etc.  Hence  Innocent  X,  In  hia  conatitotion 
againat  the  five  propoeitiona  of  Janaeniua,  haa  rightly  condemned  the  fbllowing  pro- 
poailion  (Hard.  Concil.  tom.  zi.  p.  l43,  n  1 :)  **  Aliqaa  Dei  precepta  joatia  Tolentlboa 
et  oonantibua,  aecundam  preaentea  quaa  habent  vItm,  font  impoaaibilia :  deeat  quoqne 
illia  gratia,  qua  po«ibilia  fUnt" 
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the  world*  and  seriously  engaged  the  human  mini,  is  sure  to  rest  on 
some  deep  foundation, — the  doctrine,  namely,  that  there  can  be  works 
which  are  more  than  sufficient  (opera  gupererogationis^ — a  doctrine, 
the  tenderness  and  delicacy  whereof  eluded,  indeed,  the  perception  of 
the  Reformers ;  for  they  could  not  even  once  rise  above  the  idea,  that 
man  could  ever  become  free  from  immodesty,  unjust  wrath,  avarice, 
^c.  The  doctrine  in  question,  indeed,  on  which  the  Council  of  Trent 
docs  not  enter  into  detail,  in  proportion  as  the  principle,  whereon  it  is 
based,  is  more  exalted,  is  on  that  account  the  more  open  to  gross  misre* 
presentation ;  especially  if,  as  the  Reformers  were  ia^>rudent  enough 
to  do,  we  look  to  mere  outward,  arbitrary  actions.  Quite  untenable  is 
the  appeal  to  experience,  that  no  one  can  boast  of  having  himself  ful- 
filled  the  law ;  or  the  assertion,  that  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  possi- 
bility, but  the  reality,  of  such  a  fulfilment.  In  the  first  place,  no 
argument  can  be  deduced  from  reality,  because  we  are  not  even 
capable  of  looking  into  it ;  and  we  must  not  and  cannot  judge  the 
hearts  of  men.  We  are  not  even  capable  of  judging  ourselves ;  and 
therefore  St  Pftul  saith,  **Jie  is  conscious  to  himself  of  nothings  but 
he  leaveth  judgment  to  the  Lord.'^  Accordingly,  the  desire  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  our  power  in  Christ  by  the  reality  of  every-day 
life,  would  lead  to  the  worst  conceivable  system  of  ethics.  Once 
regulate  the  practicable  by  the  measure  of  ordinary  experience,  and 
you  will  at  once  see  the  low  reality  sink  down  to  a  grade  still 
lower.  Lastly,  this  view  alleges  no  deeper  reason  for  what  it  calls 
reality,  and  we  learn  not  why  this  hath  been  so,  and  not  otherwise ; 
80  that  we  must  either  recur  to  the  first  or  the  second  mode  of  defend- 
ing the  orthodox  Protestant  view,  or  seek  out  a  new  one. 

Calvin  commands  us  to  raise  our  eyes  to  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
In  truth,  nothing  is  more  fit  to  avert  the  sinner  from  himself,  and  to 
turn  him  to  Christ,  than  calling  to  mind  the  general  judgment, — not 
merely  that  which  the  history  of  the  world  pronounces,  but  that  which 
the  all-wise,  holy,  and  righteous  God  doth  hold.f  Wo  to  him  who 
hath  not  turned  to  Christ ;  but  wo  likewise  to  him  whom  the  blood  of 
Christ  hath  not  really  cleansed,  whom  the  living  communion  with  the 

*  Concil.  Trident.  Seal.  yi.  '*  Quia  in  multii  offend imos  omnes,  onusqa»qiie  meat 
misericordiam  et  bonitatem,  ita  et  ■eyeritatem  et  judicium  ante  oculot  habere  debet, 
neque  le  ipeum  aliquis,  etiamn  nihil  libi  comciot  fuerit,  judicare  :  quoniam  omnit 
hominum  vita  non  humano  judicio  ezaminanda  et  judicanda  eat,  aed  Dei :  qui  illumi- 
nabit  abacondita  tenebrarum,  et  manifestabit  conailia  cordium :  et  tunc  laus  erit 
unicuique  a  Deo,  qui,  ut  acriptum  eat,  reddet  unicuiquc  accundum  opera.** 

t  Dr.  Moehler  here  alludea  to  a  celebrated  aajing  of  the  German  poet,  "  that  the 
Uatory  of  the  worid  ia  the  judgment  of  the  world." — TVona. 
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God-man  Himself  hftth  not  rendered  godly.     Can  our  adversaries  even 
imagine,  that  the  elect  are  still  stained  with  sin  before  the  judgment" 
■eat  of  Qod»  and  that  Christ  covers  them  over,  and  under  this  covering 
eonducts  them  into  heaven  ?     It  is  the  most  consummate  contradiction 
to  talk  of  entering  into  heaven,  while  stained  with  sin,  be  it  covered  or 
ancovered.     Hence  Use  question  recurs :  bow  shall  man  be  finally  de« 
livered  from  sin,  and  how  shall  holiness  in  him  be  restored  to  thorough 
life  ?     Or,  in  case  we  leave  this  earthly  world,  still  bearing  about  us 
tome  stains  of  sin,  how  shall  we  be  purified  from  them  ?     Shall  it  be  by 
the  mechanical  deliverance  from  the  body,  whereof  the  Protestant  For« 
mulariee  speak  so  much  T     But  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  how,  when 
the  body  is  laid  aside,  sin  is  therefore  purged  out  from  the  sinful  spirit* 
It  is  only  one  who  rejects  the  principle  of  moral  freedom  in  sin,  or  who 
hath  been  led  astray  by  Gnostic  or  Manichean  errors^  that  could  look 
with  favour  upon  a  doctrine  of  this  kind.     Or  are  we  to  imagine  it  to 
be  some  potent  word  of  the  Divinity,  or  some  violent  mechanical  pro* 
cess,  whereby  purification  ensues  7     Some  sudden,  magical  change  the 
Protestant  doctrine  unconsciously  presupposes ;   and  this  phenomenon 
is  not  astonishing,  since  it  teaches,  that  by  original  sin  the  mind  had 
been  deprived  of  a  certain  portion,  and  that  in  regeneration  man  is 
completely  passive.     But  the  Catholic,  who  cannot  regard  man  other 
than  as  a  free,  independent  agent,  must  also  recognize  this  free  agency 
in  his  final  purification,  and  repudiate  such  a  sort  of  mechanical  pro« 
cess,  as  incompatible  with  the  whole  moral  government  of  the  world. 
If  God  were  to  employ  an  economy  of  this  nature,  then  Christ  came  in 
vain.     Therefore  is  our  Church  forced  to  maintain  such  a  doctrine  of 
justification  in  Christ,  and  of  a  moral  conduct  in  this  life  regulated  by 
it,  that  Christ  will,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  have  fulfilled  the  claims  of 
the  law  outwardly  for  us,  but  on  that  account  inwardly  tit  us.     The 
solace,  accordingly,  is  to  be  found  in  the  power  of  Christ,  which  efiacea 
as  well  as  forgives  sin, — yet  in  a  two^fold  way.     Among  some,  it  con- 
summates purification  in  this  life  :  among  others,  it  perfects  it  only  in 
the  life  to  come.     The  latter  are  they,  who  by  faith,  love,  and  a  sin* 
cere  penitential  feeling,  have  knit  the  bond  of  communion  with  Christ, 
but  only  in  a  partial  degree,  and  at  the  moment  they  quitted  the  re* 
gions  of  the  living,  were  not  entirely  pervaded  by  His  spirit :  to  them 
will  be  communicated  this  saving  power,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment 
they  also  may  be  found  pure  in  Christ.     Thus  the  doctrine  of  a  place 
of  purification  is  closely  connected  with  the  Catholic  theory  of  justifi« 
cation,  which,  without  the  former,  would  doubtless  be,  to  many,  a  dis« 
consolate  tenet.     But  this  inward  justification  none  can  be  dispensed 
from  ;  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  painful  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  can  be 
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remitted  to  none.  On  each  one  must  that  holy  law  he  inwardly  and 
outwardly  stamped*  The  Protestants*  on  the  other  hand*  whoy  with 
their  wooted  arrogance«  have  r^ected  the  dogma  of  purgatory,  so  well 
founded  as  it  is  in  tradition,  saw  themselves  thereby  compelled,  in 
order  to  afford  solace  to  man*  to  speak  of  an  impossibility  of  fulfilling 
the  law— a  thought  which  is  confuted  in  every  (Aige  of  Seripture,  and 
involves  the  Almighty  in  contradiction  with  Himself.  They  saw  them* 
selves  compelled  to  put  forth  a  theory  of  justifying  faith,  which  cannot 
even  be  clearly  perceived.  Lastly,  they  saw  themselves  compelled  to 
adopt,  tacitly  at  least,  the  idea  of  a  mechanical  course  of  operations 
practised  on  man  after  death — ^new  authoritative  decrees  of  the  Deity ; 
and  left  unexplained  how  a  deep-rooted  sinfulness,  even  when  forgives, 
could  be  at  last  totally  eradicated  from  the  spirit.  Thus  do  both  com* 
munions  offer  a  solace  to  man,  but  in  ways  totally  opposite  ;  the  one 
in  harmony  with  Holy  Writ,  which  everywhere  presupposes  the  possi* 
bility  of  the  observance  of  the  law  ;  the  other  in  most  striking  contra* 
diction  to  it :  one  in  maintaining  the  whole  rigour  of  the  ethical  code  | 
the  other  by  a  grievous  violation  of  it :  one  in  accordance  with  the  free 
and  gradual  development  of  the  human  mind,  which  only  with  a  holy 
earnestness,  and  by  great  ezertions»  can  bring  forth  and  cultivate  to 
maturity  the  divine  seed  once  received ;  the  other  without  regard  to 
the  eternal  laws  of  the  human  spu-it,  and  by  a  very  guilty  encourage* 
ment  to  moral  levity. 

i  zxiT. — Opposition  between  the  commonionB  in  their  general  eonceptkm  of 
Christianity. 

In  many  an  attentive  reader  the  statements  we  have  made  may  have 
already  awakened  the  thought,  that  the  Catholic  Church  views  the 
whole  system  of  Christianity,  and  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Saviour's 
advent,  in  a  manner  essentially  different  from  the  Protestant  commu* 
nities.  That  such  a  thought  is  not  entirely  unfounded,  the  following 
investigations  will  show,  in  proportion  as  they  will  at  the  same  time 
shed  the  clearest  light  on  all  that  has  been  hitherto  advanced,  dissipate 
many  doubts,  and  confirm*  with  more  accuracy  and  vividness,  the 
views  we  have  put  forth  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Protestant  doctrines. 

According  to  the  old  Christian  view,  the  Gospel  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  institution  of  an  all-merciful  God,  whereby  through  His  Son  He 
raiees  fallen  man  to  the  highest  degree  of  religious  and  moral  knowledge 
which  he  is  capable  of  attaining  in  this  lifoi  proffers  to  each  one  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  withal  an  internal  sanatory  and  sanctifying  power.  But, 
how  now  does  Luther  look  upon  the  Gospel  ? 

1.  He  assertst  that  Christ  hath  only  in  an  aecidenUd  wan  diaeharged 
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the  office  of  Teacher ;  and  that  his  real  and  ade  object  was,  to  fulfil 
the  law  in  our  stead,  to  satisfy  its  demands,  and  to  die  for  us.  Hence 
he  reproaches  the  Papists  with  teaching,  that  the  Gospel  is  a  law  of 
hyrct  and  comprises  a  less  easy,  that  is  to  say,  a  purer  and  more  exalted 
Mondity  than  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  In  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Gaktians,  he  says,  **0n  this  account  principally  hath 
Christ  cone  upon  the  earth,  not  to  teach  the  law,  but  only  to  fulfil  it. 
That  he  occasionally  teaches>  is  merely  accidental,  and  foreign  to  his 
I ;  in  the  same  way,  as,  beside  his  real  and  proper  duty,  which 
I  to  save  sinners,  he  accidentally  restored  the  sick  to  health."^  la 
•Bother  place  he  makes  a  similar  remark  :  **  Although  this  is  as  clear 
10  the  dear  sun  at  noon-day,  yet  the  Papists  are  so  senseless  and  blind, 
that  out  of  the  Gospel  they  have  fashioned  a  law  of  love,  and  out  of 
Christ  a  law*giver,  who  hath  imposed  far  more  burthensome  laws  than 
Moses  himself.  But  let  the  fools  go  on  in  their  blindness,  and  learn  ye 
from  St.  Pfeiul,  that  the  Gospel  teacheth,  Christ  hath  come  not  to  give 
a  new  law,  whereby  we  should  walk,  but  to  offer  himself  up  as  a  victim 
fbr  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 

What  a  one-sided  view  did  Luther  here  take  of  the  mission  of  Christ  1 
His  teaching  office  he  calls  something  accidental,  and  entirely  forgets, 
that,  in  formal  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  Christ  proclaimed 
a  new,  purer,  more  exalted,  and  therefore  severer,  law  of  morality 
(Matthew  v.  31-48,)  and  uttered  himself  those  words  :  ^  A  new  com* 
mandment  I  give  ye,  that  ye  love  one  another.**  (John  xiii.  34.)  The 
misconception,  moreover,  whereon  Luther's  complaint  is  founded,  that 
the  Papists  degrade  Christ  into  a  mere  law*giver  and  ethical  teachcTi 
will  shortly  be  more  closely  examined. 

3.  Yet  Luther  not  only  taught,  that  Christ  had  not  come  to  impart 
to  men  a  purer  ethical  code,  but  even  maintained,  that  he  had  come  to 
aMith  the  moral  law,  to  liberate  true  believers  from  its  curse,  both  for 
the  past  and  for  the  future,  and  in  this  way  to  make  them  free.  The 
theory  of  evangelical  liberty,  which  Luther  propounded,  announces, 
that  even  the  decalogue  shall  not  be  brought  into  account  against  the 
believer,  nor  its  viokition  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  conscience  of  the 
Christian  ;  for  he  is  exalted  above  it  and  its  contents.  Luther  called 
attention  to  a  two-fold  use  of  the  moral  law,  the  Mosaic  as  well  as  the 
Evangelical,  to  which  somewhat  later  a  third  was  added.  The  first 
consists  herein,  that  it  convinces  the  unconverted  of  their  sinfulness, 
and,  by  menacing  its  transgressors  with  the  divine  judgments,  throws 


•  ComiMntoD£p.t0Gilat.loe.sit.|^Sl«. 
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them  into  a  state  of  terror  :  the  second,  that  it  conducts  those*  suffi* 
ciently  shaken  and  intimidated,  unto  Christ,  in  order  to  obtain  through 
him  forgiveness  of  sins.  Moreover,  the  Saxon  Reformer  maintained* 
that  the  believer,  <i8  such^  was  to  make  no  use  of  the  moral  law.^ 
When  the  sinner  hath  come  unto  Christ,  the  law  ceases  for  him,  and 
the  Gospel  begins ;  he  is  free  from  the  terrors  which  the  continued 
transgressions  of  the  former  produce,  and  Christ  unconditionally  makes 
good  all  deficiencies.  Hence,  Luther  so  often  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
•eparating  most  pointedly  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  of  no  k>nger  molesting 
and  tormenting  the  faithful  with  the  former,  but  only  of  cheering  and 
solacing  them  with  the  latter.  He  says,  **It  is  of  very  great  importance, 
that  we  should  rightly  know  and  understand,  how  the  law  hath  been 
abolished.  For  such  a  knowledge,  that  the  law  is  abolished,  and  its 
office  totally  set  aside,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  a  ground  of  accusation 
and  condemnation  against  the  believers  in  Christ,  confirms  our  doctrine 
on  faith.  From  this  our  consciences  may  derive  solace,  especially  in 
their  moments  of  great  fearful  struggle  and  mental  anguish.  I  have 
before  earnestly  and  frequently  said,  and  repeat  it  now  again  (for  this 
is  a  matter  which  can  never  be  too  often  and  too  strongly  urged,)  that 
a  Christian,  who  grasps  and  lays  hold  on  Christ,  is  subject  to  no  man- 
ner of  law,  but  is  free  from  the  law,  so  that  it  can  neither  terrify  nor 
condemn  him.  This  Isaiah  teacheth  in  the  text  cited  by  St.  Paul  : 
•  Give  glory,  thou  barren  one,  that  barest  not.' 

"  When  Thomas  of  Aquino,  and  other  schoolmen  assert,  that  the  law 
hath  been  abolished,  they  pretend  that  the  Mosaic  ordinances  respect- 
ing judicial  afiuirs  and  other  secular  matters  (which  they  eoW  judicialia^) 
and  in  like  manner  the  laws  respecting  ceremonies  and  the  services  of 
the  Temple  (kirchwerken,)  were  after  the  death  of  Christ  pernicious, 
and  on  that  account  were  set  aside  and  abolished.  But  when  they  say 
the  Ten  Commandments  (which  they  call  moralia)  are  not  to  be 
abrogated,  they  themselves  understand  not  what  they  assert  and  lay 
down. 

**  But  thou,  when  thou  speakest  of  the  abolition  of  the  law,  be  mind- 
ful that  thou  speakest  of  the  law  as  it  really  is,  and  is  rightly  called, 
to  wit,  the  spiritual  law,  and  understand  thereby  the  whole  law,  making 
no  distinction  between  civil  laws,  ceremonies,  and  ten  commandments. 
For  when  St.  Paul  saith,  that  through  Christ  we  are  redeemed  from  the 
anathema  of  the  law,  he  speaketh  certainly  and  properly  of  the  whole 


*  The  Fonnulary  of  Concord  hath  also  a  q>ecial  article  upon  a  third  use  of  the 
law  {Urtiut  imv«  legit,-)  iu  um,  namely,  aitaadard  of  Chriitian  life. 
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law»  and  especially  of  the  Ten  Commandments ;  since  these  alone  ac- 
cose  the  conscience  before  God  and  terrify  it ;  whereas  the  other  two 
apecies  of  law,  that  treat,  so  to  speak,  of  civil  affairs  and  ceremonies, 
do  not  80.  Therefore,  we  say,  that  even  the  ten  commandments  have 
DO  right  to  accuse,  nor  to  alarm  the  conscience,  wherein  Christ  reigns 
by  his  grace ;  since  Christ  hath  abolished  this  right  of  the  law.  when  he 
became  an  anathema  for  us."* 

In  the  writings  of  Melancthon  reigns*  in  a  no  less  striking  degree, 
the  same  one-sided  view,  which  can  neither  satisfy  human  reason,— 
desirous  in  everything  of  unity  of  principle, — nor  meet  in  all  respects 
the  practical  wants  of  man.  Melancthon,  at  times,  defines  very  wdl 
the  true  notions  of  Christian  freedom.  For  instance,  when  he  says 
(what  undoubtedly  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides,)  that  we  are  released 
from  the  obligation  of  observing  the  ritual  law  of  Moses,  and  when  he 
adds,  that  the  believer,  being  inwardly  and  freely  moved  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  practises  the  moral  law,  and  would  fulfil  it,  when  even  it  did  not 
make  any  outward  claims,  the  Reformer  here  excellently  describes 
Christian  freedom  as  a  voluntary  obedience  tu  God,  and  consequently 
as  a  release  from  the  fetters,  wherein  evil  held  men  enchained.  But 
immediately,  again,  he  falls  back  into  pure  Lutheran  definitions,  by 
distinguishing,  in  the  Christian  liberty  just  described,  two  things.  The 
first  is,  that,  by  reason  of  this  freedom,  the  Decalogue  condemns  not 
believers,  even  though  thery  be  sinners ;  the  second  is,  that  they  fulfil 
the  moral  law  of  themselves.  Lastly,  he  expresses  himself  briefly  and 
clearly  to  this  efl^ect — *'  The  law  is  abrogated,  not  that  it  should  not  be 
fulfilled,  but  that  it  may  be  fulfilled,  and  may  not  condemn,  even  when 
it  is  not  fulfilled."!     Here  a  multitude  of  questions  press  themselves 


•  Luther,  Comment,  on  Ep.  to  Galat.  loe.  oit.  p.  257,  b  ;  258,  b.  Comp«ra  his 
mftmctioQ  how  the  bookB  of  Moies  are  to  be  read.  Part.  v.  ed.  Wittenberg,  p.  1,  b. 
**  The  law  ngnifiea  and  demands  of  us,  what  we  are  to  do,  and  what  we  are  not  to  do, 
and  how  we  are  to  be  in  reapect  to  God ;  it  ia  ezclosively  diieoted  to  our  oondnct, 
and  consists  in  demands ;  for  God  speaks  through  the  law,^-do  this,  do  not  this,  this 
I  will  require  of  thee.  But  the  gospel  preachetb  not  what  wc  are  to  do,  and  not  do; 
requires  nothing  of  us,  but  turns  round,  doth  the  reverse,  and  saith  not,  do  this,  do 
that,  but  bids  us  only  hold  out  our  laps,  and  saith,  dear  man,  this  hath  God  done 
for  thee, — He  hath  sent  his  Son  into  the  flesh  for  thee,  He  hath  let  him  be  slain  for 
thy  sake,  and  hath  redeemed  thee  from  sin,  death,  the  devil,  and  hell :  this  believs 
and  hold,  and  then  thou  art  saved." 

t  Melancthon  (in  his  Loci  Theolog.  p.  127)  says  very  well  of  Christian  freedoni ! 
**  Postrcmo  libertas  est  Christianismus,  quia  qui  spiritum  I>ei  non  habent,  legem  fii- 
cere  neutiquam  possunt,  untque  maledictionum  legris  rei.  Qui  Spiritu  Christi  rano. 
vati  sunt,  ii  jam  sua  sponte,  etiam  non  proeonte  lege,  ferantnr  ad  ea,  que  kz  jnbe. 
bat  Volantas  Dei  lex  oft  Neo  alind  Spintiis  Suotos  til,  nisi  veri  Dei  votantts 
17 
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on  our  consideration.  For  instance,  if  the  essence  of  freedom  consts(£F 
in  the  fact,  that  it  can  fulfil,  and  really  doth  fulfil,  the  law,  how  can 
those,  who  fulfil  it  not,  be  numbered  among  the  free  ?  How  can  one 
and  the  same  freedom  love  inconstancy  to  such  a  degree,  that  here  it 
proves  itself  obedient,  there  disobedient,  and  is  only  uniform  in  one 
thing,  that  in  either  case  it  doth  not  condemn.  We  may  ask  further, 
whether  the  strange  freedom  of  those,  who  are  free  with  respect  to  con- 
demnation, but  are  not  free  from  evil  and  disobedience,  extends  to  every 
point  of  the  Decalogue  ?  Whether,  in  general,  a  limit  can  be  tracedf 
down  to  which  freedom  from  condemnation  can  render  innojuous  the 
servitude  to  evil  co-existing  with  it  ?  We  content  ourselves  with  pro- 
posing  these  questions,  and  shall  now  proceed  in  our  inquiry* 

Strobel  announced  to  the  learned  world,  as  a  great  novelty,  that 
already,  in  the  year  1^24  (thus  seven  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  great  revolution  in  the  Church,)  Melancthon  called  the  Gospel 
a  preaching  of  penance  ;*  for,  before  that  literary  discovery,  it  waa 
believed,  that  he  had  only  much  later  risen  to  this  idea !  What  astonish- 
ment do  we  feel,  when  we  reflect  on  the  notion  which  he  attaches  to  the 
new  vivification  of  the  Christian  by  the  gospel !  He  constantly  takes 
vivificaiio  as  the  opposite  to  mortificatw ;  and  as  by  the  latter  he  under- 
stands only  the  nu>rtal  terrors,  at  the  vengeance  which  the  law  an- 
nounces to  all  its  transgressors ;  so  to  his  mind  the  former  signifies 
merely  the  resuscitation,  the  recovery  from  these  terrors,  brought  about 
by  the  tidings,  that  in  Christ  sins  are  remitted.f     The  inward  resusci« 


et  agitatio.  Quare  ubi  Spiritu  Dei,  qui  viva  volunti's  Dei  est,  regeneratl  lumus,  jam 
id  ipeum  yolumui  iponte,  quod  cxigcbat  lex.*'  P.  130,  WB  read  as  follow* :  **  Habea 
quatenuB  a  Decalogo  liberi  suxnut,  primum,  quod  tameiti  peccatorea,  damuare  non 
poMit  eo0,  qui  in  Christo  sunt.  Deinde,  quod,  qui  sunt  in  Christo,  spiritu  trahuntur 
ad  legem  faeiendam,  et  spiritu  faeiunt,  amant,  timent  Deum/*  etc.  P.  131.  **  Er. 
go  abrogata  lex  est,  non  ut  nefiat,  sed  ut,  ot  non  facta,  non  damnet  et  fieri  poesit*' 
Here  one  assortion  evidently  destroys  the  other.  Hence,  as  stated  above  in  the  text, 
it  is  taught  by  Melancthon  in  his  Apology,  that  we  cafmoi  fulfil  the  law. 

*  Strobel,  Literary  History  of  Melancthon,  loc.  theol.  p.  240. 

t  Luther  also,  De  Captiv.  Babyl.  eccles.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  fol.  287,  and  in  several  other 
places,  attaches  the  same  idea  to  novitas  vit4B.  But  Melancthon  is  clearer,  in  loc. 
theol.  p.  147.  **  Qui  rectissirai  senserunt,  ita  judicarunt :  Joannis  Baptismum  eiise 
vivificationis,  quod  ci  addita  sit  gratia?  promissiu  sen  condonatio  peccatorum."  When 
Melancthon  attempts  to  give  any  definition  of  the  Gospel,  he  is  usually  as  one^ded 
as  Luther.  **  Novum  Tcstamentum  non  iliud  est,  nisi  bonorum  omnium  proraissio 
citra  legem,  nullo  justitiaram  noetranira  respectu.  Vetere  Testamento  promiftcban. 
tor  bona,  sed  simul  czigcbatur  a  populo  legis  impletio  :  novo  promittuntur  bona  citm 
legb  conditionem,  cum  nihil  a  nobis  vicissim  exigatur.  Atque  hie  vides,  qua;  sit  am- 
plitudo  gratis,  quae  sit  misericordira  diviniB  prodigalitas."  Loc.  theolog.  p.  126. 
FlMngM,  Mieh  as  at  page  140,  are  true  nritiea,  and  donot  agree  with  tbs  not. 
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tation  from  the  death  of  sin,  the  immediate  communication  of  a  neW| 
higher,  vital  energy,  which  annihilates  the  earlier  weakness,  trans^ 
forming  it  into  a  victorious,  all-conquering  power  over  flesh,  Melanc* 
thon  was  unable  to  understand  (as  the  Church  had  always  done)  by  the 
word  vwific€Uio.  Even  Calvin  took  scandal  at  this  opinion  of  Melane* 
thon's  ;  at  least,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  to  whom  his  counter  statements 
can  be  applicable*  except  to  his  Wittenberg  friend.*  Even  in  the 
Apology  composed  by  Melancthon  for  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  the 
new  resuscitation,  nay,  even  the  expression,  *'  regeneration,"  are  re- 
ferred to  this  solace  alone,f  as  is  remarked  by  tlie  Formulary  of 
Concord.^ 

No  one  can  call  to  mind,  that,  in  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Luther- 
ans, the  believing  sinner,  when  disquieted  on  account  of  his  moral 
conduct,  is  ever  consoled  by  the  encouraging  words  :  "  thou  canst  do 
all  in  Him,  who  strengtheneth  thee  :  not  thou,  but  Christ  with  thee.'' 
Not  to  Christ,  the  strengthener  and  the  sanctifier,  do  they  refer  himy 
but  exclusively  to  Chrbt,  the  forgiver  of  sins.  This  solace  they  really 
impart  in  almost  countless  passages— on  this  they  constantly  insist.  Ta 
make  moral  indolence  attentive  to  itself,  would  have  appeared  to  thenar 
a  reprehensible  transmutation  of  the  gospel  into  the  law.§  It  must  be 
obvious  to  every  man,  that  they  could  not  urge  to  moral  exertion,  be- 
cause such  an  act  would  have  overthrown  their  leading  doctrine,  that* 
in  the  production  of  all  good,  man  is  utterly  passive.  Most  striking  in 
this  respect  is  the  decision,  which  the  Formulary  of  Concord  pronounced 
in  the  Antinomian  controversies,  which  in  themselves  presuppose  a 
most  strange  aberration  of  the  human  mind.     It  is  there  especially  en* 


*  Calvin,  Instit.  L  iii.  e,  3,  §  4,  fol.  910.  **  Yiyifieationem  interpretantar  consola- 
tuxiem,  quae  ex  fide  naaoitur :  ubi  tcilicet  homo,  peccati  eonacientia  prostratua,  ae 
Dei  timore  pulsus,  postea  i^  Dei  bonitatem,  in  miBericordiam,  gratiam,  taluteoi,  qiUB 
eat  per  Christum,  respiciens,  sese  erigit,  rcspirat,  animum  colligit,  et  yelut  e  morte  in 

vitam  redit non  astentior^  quum  potiug  sanete  pieque  vmendi  studium  ngnificU^ 

quod  oritur  ex  renateentia  :  quasi  dieeretur  hominem  sibi  mori,  ut  Deo  viere  incipiat/* 

t  Apolog.  iy.  ^  21,  p.  73.  •'  Coda  rursus  debent  concipere  eonsolationem.  Id  fit, 
ii  credent  promisaioni  Christi,  quod  propter  eum  habeamus  remissionem  peccatonuii. 
HflBc  fidea,  in  illia  pavoribus  erigens  et  conaolans,  aecipit  remissionem  peccatorum, 
juatificat  et  vivificat.  Nam  ilia  conaolatio  est  nova  et  spiritoalis.'*  On  regeneratioii, 
see  §  26,  p.  76. 

I  Solid.  Declar.  ui.  de  fidei  jostif.  ^  13,  p.  656. 

§  On  this  ever-recurring  consolation,  see  Apology  iv.  f  11,  p.  68;  §  13,  p.  69; 
§14,  p.  70;  §19,  p.  72  and  73;  §  20,  p.  73;  §21,  p.  73;  §96,  p.  76;  §27,  p.  77; 
§30,  p  78;  §38,  p.  81;  §40,  p.  83;  §  45,  p.  87  ;§  48,  p.  90,  and  so  on.  In  the 
Formulary  of  Concord  there  occurs  as  repeated  mention  d  this  solace,  as  in  the 
Apology. 
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joined,  that  the  gospel  should  not  he  mixed  up  with  the  law ;  for  otherwise 
the  merits  of  Christ  would  be  abridged,  and  troubled  consciences  be 
robbed  of  their  sweetest  solace.*  Accordingly,  it  is  there  said,  that  in 
a  wider  sense,  undoubtedly)  the  gospel  is  the  preaching  of  penance,  as 
well  as  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  but  in  its  most  proper  sense  it  is  ofdy 
the  latter — ofdy  the  announcement  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God.f 
If  to  one,  who  recalls  to  mind  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  i.  15-18,  this 
opposition  must  appear  singular  enough,  so  the  fact  is  still  more  remark- 
able, that,  under  the  grace  to  be  announced,  absolution  from  sin  is 
alone  understood ;  and  the  truly  sanctifying  grace  is  passed  over  in 
utter  silence.  In  one  passage,  indeed,  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  vaguely  mentioned  ;:{:  but  should  any  one  wish  to  refer  this  to 
the  truly  purifying,  and  effectually  sanctifying  Spirit,  he  would  most 
certainly  err  ;  for  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  is,  in  this  formulary,  ex- 
pressly confined  to  consolation ;  on  which  account,  He  is  termed  the 
Paraclete  ;  and  his  office  to  convince  the  world  of  sin  {arguere  de  pec- 
cato)  is  represented  as  one,  not  peculiar,  but  foreign  to  Him,  under  the 
new  covenant.  §  If  it  be  said,  however,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  in 
other  parts  the  sanctifying  spirit  of  Christ  is  spoken  of,  let  no  one  rest 
satisfied  therewith :  for  the  article,  which   undertakes  to  treat  of  the 


*  Solid.  Declar.  v.  de  lege  et  Erang.  ^  1,  p.  676.  "Cavendum  est  ne  hiec  dao 
doctrinanim  genera  inter  se  commisceantur,  aut  Eyangelion  in  legem  transformetnr. 
Ea  quippe  ratione  meritum  Christi  obscuraretur,  et  conscicntiis  pertnrbatis  dulcin. 
ma  couaolatio  (quam  in  Evangelio  Christi,  Mncere  pnedicato,  habent,  qii4  etiam  te* 
ae  in  graTismmia  tentationibos  adyersua  legis  tenx)rea  lustentant)  pnnmm  eriperetiir.*' 

t  L.  c.  §  4,  p.  678.  It  is  laid  of  the  Gospel  in  a  wider  sense ;  **  Est  concio  de 
pcenitentia  ct  rcmissione  peccatorum."  ^  5,  p.  678.  **  Dcinde  vocabulem  Evangelli 
in  aliU  et  quidem  propriisamA.  mik  sigrnificatione  nsarpatur  :  et  tum  non  eonekmem  de 
pcBnitentia,  sed  tantom  proBdicationem  de  dementia  Dei  compleetitar."  Compare 
§  15,  p.  681  and  682 :  §  16,  p.  682.  **  Quidquid  enim  ^avidas  mentes  consolatm', 
quidquid  faTorem  et  gratiam  Dei  transgressoribus  legis  offert,  hoc  proprie  est,  et  recte 
dioitur  Evangelion,  hoc  est  laetissimum  nuntium.  Gratia  (is  only)  remissio  peceato. 
ram.**  Apolog.  iv.  ^  13,  p.  69.  **  Evangelium,  quod  est  propria  promiasio  remis. 
nonis  peccatonim.** 

X  Solid.  Declar.  t.  de  lege  et  Eyang.  ^17,  p.  682.  **  Lex  mmisterimn  est,  quod 
per  Uteram  occidit  et  damnationem  denuntiat :  Eyangelium  autem  est  potentia  Dei 
ad  saluiem  omni  credenti,  et  hoc  ministerium  justitiam  nobis  ofTert  et  Spiritom  8anc« 
tmn  donat.** 

^  L.  c.  ^  8,  p.  679.  "  Manifestum  est,  Spiritus  Sancti  officium  esse,  non  tantmn 
oonsolari,  yenim  etiam  (ministerio  Isgis)  aiguere  mtmdom  de  peceato  (Joh.  zyi.  8 :) 
et  ita  etiam  in  Novo  Testamento  facere  opus  alienum,  quod  est  arguere :  ut  postea 
hfoai  opus  propriumt  quod  est  consolah  et  gratiam  Dei  prsdicare.  Hanc  enim  ob 
causam  nobis  Christus  precibus  suis  et  sanctisnmo  merito  eundem  nobis  a  Patre  im- 
peCiavit  et  misit ;  unde  et  Paiacletus  seu  consolator  dicitur." 
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signification  of  the  gospel,  is  certainly  the  place  where  such  a  subject 
most  be  handled  in  all  its  beifrings. 

What  gross  misconceptions,  what  profound  errors,  do  we  encounter 
here  I  A  feeling  of  infinite  pain  seizes  on  the  Christian  observer,  at 
witnessing  such  doctrines — at  witnessing  such  fierce  divisions  in  one 
and  the  same  revelation !  And  most  painful  is  the  experience  he 
makes«  that  not  even  one  man  felt  the  necessity  of  seeing  those  di- 
visions composed !  The  controversies,  indeed,  which,  upon  this  mat- 
ter, were  carried  on  in  the  Lutheran  Church*  indicate  a  sense  of  un- 
easinesss,  prevailing  among  many  of  its  members — an  obscure  per- 
ception* that  some  prodigious  mistakes  had  been  committed  ;  but  to 
reconcile  efiectually  those  feuds,  was  a  thing  which  occurred  to  no  man. 
Hiis  inward  disquiet  it  was  which  drove  Agricola  of  Eisleben  into 
thorough  Antinomianism  :  a  hidden  impulse,  unknown  to  himselft 
urged  him  to  escape  from  this  turmoil  of  contradictions,  to  pour  out 
his  insane  blasphemies  against  Moses,  to  demand  that  no  further  use 
should  be  made  of  the  law,  to  require  that,  for  the  future,  grace  only 
should  be  preached  up  in  the  Christian  churches,  and  in  this  way  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot,  and  to  rush  into  the  wildest  extremes.  In  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  the  Formulary  of  Concord  has  restored  no  inward  and 
essential  harmony  ;  and  without  entirely  giving  up  the  Lutheran  point 
of  view,  it  was  out  of  its  power  so  to  do. 

The  life  of  the  Saviour  constitutes,  in  every  relation,  an  organic 
unity ;  and  everything  in  him»  his  sufferings,  and  his  works,  his  doc- 
trines, his  conduct,  his  death  on  the  cross,  were  in  a  like  degree  cal- 
culated for  our  redemption.  It  is  the  merits  of  the  entire*  undivided 
God- man,  the  Son  of  God,  whereby  we  are  won  again  to  God.  Hii 
three  ofiices,  the  prophetic,  the  high-priestly,  the  royal,  are  alike  ne- 
cessary ;  take  one  away,  and  the  remaining  immediately  appear  as  un- 
4ntelligible9  as  devoid  of  consistency.  Thus,  by  the  advent  of  the  Son 
of  God  into  the  world,  there  were  proffered  to  men,  not  by  accident,  but 
by  necessity y  at  once,  the  highest  degree  of  religious  and  ethical  know- 
ledge ;  the  ideal  of  a  life  agreeable  to  God  ;  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  a 
sanctifying  power :  and,  as  in  the  one  life  of  the  Saviour  we  find  all 
these  united,  so  they  must,  in  like  manner,  be  adopted  by  us. 

It  is  undeniable,  and  no  arts  can  long  conceal  the  fact,  that  Christ 
proposed,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  to  his  followers,  the  highest 
ethical  ideal,  corresponding  to  the  new  theoretical  religious  knowledge, 
and  further  developing  the  Old  Testament  precepts.  It  is  likewise 
equally  certain,  that  in  his  name  are  announced  to  all,  who  believe  in 
him,  grace  and  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  that  is  to  say*  pardon  for  every 
moral  transgression.     These  are  two  phenomena,  which,  as  they  stand 
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in  direct  opposition  one  to  the  other,  require,  in  consequence,  some 
third  principle  which  may  mediate  their  union.  This  third  conciliating 
principle,  as  it  is  to  unite  the  two,  must  be  kin  alike  to  law  and  to 
grace,  to  the  rigid  exaction  and  to  the  merciful  remission.  This  is  the 
sanctifying  power  which  emanates  from  the  living  union  with  Christ ; 
the  gratuitous  grace  of  holy  love,  which,  in  justification,  He  pours  out 
upon  His  followers.  In  thi^  grace  all  law  is  abolished,  because  no  out- 
ward claim  is  enforced  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  law  is  confirmed, 
because  love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  :  in  love,  law  and  grace  are 
become  one.  This  is  the  deep  sense  of  the  Catholic  dogma  of  justifica- 
tion, according  to  which,  forgiveness  of  sins  and  sanctification  arc  one 
and  the  same ;  according  to  which,  justification  consists  in  the  reign 
of  love  in  the  soul.  Hence  the  maxim  which  the  ancient  Church, 
after  St.  Paul  (Rom.  iii.  25,)  so  frequently  repeated,  that,  on  entering 
into  communion  with  Christ,  the  sins,  committed  before  that  event, 
were  forgiven,  but  not  future  sins ;  implying  that  now  Christ  would 
fulfil  the  law  in  us,  and  we  in  him.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  therefore, 
controversies  could  never  be  prolonged  as  to  the  relation  between  law 
and  grace,  because,  by  its  doctrine  of  justification,  such  an  opposition 
was  essentially  and  eternally  precluded  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Reformers  misapprehended  the  essence  of  love  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
instead  of  recognizing  in  it  whatever  was  most  spiritual,  most  vital, 
most  resuscitating,  and  thereby,  in  consequence,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law,  they  looked  on  it  as  merely  the  law  itself.  Instead , of  raising 
themselves  to  the  heights  of  Catholicism,  and  thence  beholding  how  in 
love  the  entire  undivided  Christ  becometh  living  within  us,  and  the 
moral  teacher  and  forgiver  of  sins  is  alike  glorified,  they  urged  it  as 
matter  of  reproach  against  the  Catholic  Church,  that  ii  buried  Christy 
because,  in  their  one-sided  view,  they  regarded  the  Mediator  only  in 
his  capacity  of  Pardoner.* 


^  ZXY.  — ^The  culminatinjr  point  of  inquiry. — Lather  maintaimi  an  inward  and  < 
tial  oppontion  between  religion  and  morality,  and  aaaigni  to  the  fonner  an  eternal, 
to  the  latter  a  mere  temporal,  value. 

This  so  decided  and  unreconciled  opposition  between  gospel  and  law 


*  Apolog.  IT.  de  jusUfic.  §  23.  p.  75.  **  Itaque,  qui  oegant  fidem  (aolam)  justifi- 
eare,  nihil  niri  legrem,  abolito  Evangelio  et  abolito  Chritto,  decent"  i  26,  p.  77  : 
'Advanarii  Chrislum  ita  intclligunt  mediatorem  et  propitiatorem,  quia  mcrueritha. 

bitnm  dilectionis Annon  est  hoc  pronus  scpelire  Christum,  et  totam  fidei  doc- 

toUere." 
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leads  to  a  total  degradation  of  the  latter  ;  so  that  all  difiereDces  betweeo 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in  the  article  of  justification,  may 
shortly  be  reduced  to  this  ;  namely,  that  the  Catholic  Church  considers 
religion  and  morality  as  inwardly  one  and  the  same,  and  both  equally 
eternal;  while  the  Protestant  Church  represents  the  two  as  essentially  dis- 
tinct, the  former  having  an  eternal,  the  latter  a  temporal,  value.  Luther, 
in  numberless  passages  of  his  writings,  insists  on  keeping  both  princi- 
ples, the  religious  and  the  ethical,  as  far  apart,  nay,  further  apart,  than 
heaven  and  earth  ;  on  separating  them,  like  day  and  night,  like  sun- 
shine and  darkness.  He  teaches,  that  we  are  not  to  let  the  moral  law 
by  any  means  intrude  on  the  conscience  ;  that,  in  considering  our  re- 
lations to  God,  we  are  not  to  look  to  our  personal  bearing  to  that  law, 
and  that,  in  general,  we  are  to  attend  to  iUonly  in  the  conduct  of  our 
every-day  earthly  existence.  When  the  question  recurred  to  him, 
wherefore,  then,  was  the  moral  law  given,  he  could  make  no  other  re- 
ply, than  "that  it  was  given  for  the  sake  of  civil  order  ;"  or,  that  it  had 
so  pleased  God  to  establish  such  an  ordinance,  the  observance  whereof^ 
as  might  be  said  of  any  mere  legal  institution,  afforded  Him  pleasure. 
The  maintenance  of  the  moral  law,  accordingly*  he  would  leave  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and  not  by  any  means  include  among  real  re- 
ligious concerns.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  hear  Luther's  own  words, 
who,  if  anywhere,  is  in  this  matter  his  own  best  interpreter.  He  says, 
^  we  must  tMis  carefully  distinguish  between  both,  placing  the  gospel 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  above,  and  the  law  on  the  earth  below,  call- 
ing and  holding  the  righteousness  of  the  gospel  a  heavenly  and  godly 
righteousness,  and  that  of  the  law  a  human  and  earthly  one.  And  thou 
must  separate  and  distinguish  the  righteousness  of  the  gospel  as  pecu- 
liarly and  carefally  from  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  as  our  Lord  God 
hath  separated  and  divided  the  heavens  from  the  earth,  light  from  dark- 
ness, and  day  from  night.  So  is  the  righteousness  of  the  gospel  light 
and  day ;  the  righteousness  of  the  law  darkness  and  night ;  and  would 
to  Grod  we  could  divide  them  still  further  one  from  the  other. 

"  Therefore,  as  often  as  we  have  to  treat  of,  and  to  deal  with,  faith* 
with  heavenly  righteousness,  with  conscience,  ^c.  dec,  let  us  cut  off  the 
law,  and  let  it  be  confined  to  this  lower  world.  But  if  the  question  be 
about  works,  then  let  us  enkindle  the  light  which  belongeth  to  works  of 
legal  justice,  and  to  the  night.  Thus  will  the  dear  sun,  and  the  clear 
light  of  the  Gospel  and  of  grace,  shine  and  illumine  by  day,  the  light  of 
the  law  shine  and  illumine  by  night.  And  so  these  two  things  must 
<ever  be  separated  one  from  the  other,  in  our  minds  and  our  hearts,  that 
the  conscience,  when  it  feels  its  sins  and  U  terrified,  may  say  to  itself 
now  thou  art  on  the  earth  i  therefore  let  the  lazy  ass  there  work,  and 
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•erve,  and  ever  carry  the  burden  imposed  upon  it.  That  is  to  say,  let 
the  body,  with  its  members,  be  ever  subjected  to  the  law.  But  when 
thou  mountest  up  to  heaven,  leave  the  ass  with  its  burden  upon  the 
earth.  For  the  conscience  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  works, 
and  earthly  righteousness.  So  the  ass  remains  in  the  valley,  but  the 
conscience  ascends  with  Isaac  up  the  mountain,  and  knows  nothing 
either  of  the  law,  or  of  works,  but  seeks  and  looks  only  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  the  pure  righteousness  which  is  proffered  and  imparted 
to  us  in  Christ. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  in  civil  government  we  must  most  rigidly  exact, 
and  observe  obedience  to  the  law ;  and,  in  that  department,  we  must 
know  nothing,  either  of  gospeU  or  conscience,  or  grace,  of  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  of  heavenly  righteousness,  or  even  of  Christ  himself^  but 
we. must  know  only  how  to  speak  of  Moses,  the  law,  and  works.  Thus 
both  things,  to  wit,  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  severed  as  far  as 
possible  one  from  the  other,  and  each  is  to  remain  in  the  separate  place 
to  which  it  appertains.  The  law  is  to  remain  out  of  heaven,  that  is  to  say, 
out  of  the  heart  and  the  conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  freedom 
of  the  Gospel  is  to  remain  out  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  the 
body  and  its  members.  On  this  account,  when  law  and  sin  shall  come 
into  heaven, — that  is  to  say,  into  the  conscience, — we  must  immedi- 
ately drive  them  out ;  for  the  conscience  must  at  no  time  know  of  law 
or  sin,  but  of  Christ  only.  And  again,  when  grace  and  freedom  come 
into  the  world, — ^that  is  to  say,  into  the  body, — we  must  say  to  them  : 
'  hearken,  it  becometh  not  ye  to  walk  and  dwell  in  the  hog-sty  and  on 
the  dung-heaps  of  this  earthly  life,  but  upwards  to  heaven  ye  should  as- 
cend.'"* 

Luther  cannot  often  enough  recur  to  the  idea  of  the  internal  and 
essential  difference  of  the  religious  from  the  ethical  principle,  as  in  the 
case  of  such  an  excellent  discovery  was  to  be  expected.  Elsewhere  he 
says,  "  Because  it  is  so  hazardous  and  dangerous  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  law,  and  it  may  easily  occur  that  herein  we  sustain  a  perilous 
and  grievous  fall,  as  if  we  were  to  be  precipitated  from  heaven  into  the 
very  abyss  of  hell  ;  it  is  very  necessary  that  every  Christian  should 
learn  to  separate  the  two  things,  most  carefully,  one  from  the  other. 
Thus,  he  can  let  the  law  rule  and  govern  his  body  and  its  members, 
bat  not  his  conscience.  For  the  same  bride  and  queen  must  remain 
unspotted  and  unpolluted  by  the  law,  and  be  preserved  in  all  her  in- 
tegrity  and  purity  for  her  only  one  and  proper  bridegroom — Christ. 
As  St.  Paul  saith,  in  another  place,  I  have  entrusted  ye  to  a  man,  that 
I  may  bring  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ. 

*  Comment  on  Ep.  to  Galat  bci  cit  p.  62. 
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**  Therefore  must  the  conscience  have  its  bridal  bed,  not  in  a  deep  vaU 
'  ley,  but  on  a  high  mountain,  where  Christ  holds  sway  and  jurisdiction ; 
who  neither  terrifies  nor  tortures  poor  sinners,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
consoles  them,  forgives  sins,  and  saves  them.*'* 

Luther's  reply  to  the  question,  *'  what  need  is  there  then  of  the  moral 
law  ?"  is  recorded  in  the  following  passage  : — ••  Why  do  men  keep  the 
law,  if  it  do  not  justify  ?  They  who  are  just  observe  it,  not  because 
they  are  thereby  justified  before  God  (for  through  faith  only  doth  this 
occur,)  but  for  the  sake  of  civil  order ^  and  because  they  know  that  such 
obedience  is  well-pleasing  and  agreeable  to  God,  and  a  good  example 
and  pattern  for  improvement  to  others,  in  order  that  they  may  believe  in 
the  gospel."  (Let  the  reader  remember  Zwingle's  views  on  the  same 
subject,  c.  I.  §  IV.) 

Had  Luther  felt,  in  a  higher  degree  than  we  can  discover  in  him,  the 
want  of  a  more  general  completion  and  more  consistent  development  of 
his  views,  he  would  most  certainly  have  embraced  the  opinion  of  a 
merely  righteous  Demiurgos,  as  asserted  by  the  Gnostics  ;  laid  claim 
to  their  heretical  antinomianism  in  behalf  of  the  Pneumatici ;  and,  like 
Marcion,  have  separated  the  Old  from  the  New  Testament. 

Marcion,  too,  was  unable  to  reconcile  law  and  grace,  the  all-good, 
merciful  God,  with  the  God  who  imposes  moral  precepts  and  who 
chastises ;  and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  hold  the  legislative  God  of  the 
M  covenant  to  be  essentially  distinct  from  the  God  of  the  new.  This 
opinion,  absurd  as  it  is  in  itself,  possessed,  however,  a  certain  consist- 
ency, as  did  also  the  assertion  of  the  •  Valentinians,  that  they  were 
exempt  from  the  law,  but  that  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be 
saved  only  by  its  observance ;  for  they  entertained  the  opinion  that 
they  were  substantially  difiTerent  from  the  latter ;  that  they  were  Pneu- 
matici, and  the  Catholics  Psychici, — beings  belonging  to  an  inferior 
grade  of  existence.  But  in  Luther  we  discover  no  cohesion  nor  con- 
nexion of  ideas ;  and  his  point  of  view  is  in  itself  utterly  untenable* 
To  the  moral  law  he  assigned  the  destination  of  terrifying  the  con- 
science ;  and  yet  the  law  and  the  conscience  are  to  stand  in  no  inward 
relation,  one  to  th^  other ;  an  association  of  ideas,  which  is  utterly 
inconceivable  !  By  holding  up  the  moral  law,  the  sinner  is  to  be  ter- 
rified into  the  conviction,  that  for  having  violated  it  he  has  deserved  the 
eternal  torments  of  hell ;  and  yet  it  is  to  possess  a  mere  temporal  worth, 
and  be  destined  for  merely  transitory  relation  I  How  then  are  we  to 
understand  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  especially  his  atonement  ?     Did 


t  Loc.  cit  p.  64.    Compare  p.  79, 168,  179. 
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not  the  latter  take  place,  in  order  to  deliver  us  from  the  eternal  punish- 
ment that  had  been  affixed  to  the  transgression  of  the  moral  law  ?  But 
how,  we  must  repeat  it,  can  the  violation  of  a  finite  law,  merely  adapted 
for  this  period  of  earthly  existence,  entail  an  eternal  chastisement  ? 
Was  it  for  the  fulfilment  of  so  miserable  an  end  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  to  become  incarnate  ?  It  might,  at  least,  have  occurred  to  Luther's 
mind,  that,  if  in  the  unconverted  the  consciousness  of  violating  the  law 
were  accompanied  with  such  deep  sorrow,  and  produced  such  terrors  of 
conscience,  he  ought  not  to  expel  it  from  the  conscience  of  the  con- 
verted. It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would,  at  least,  be  sensible 
that  the  law  would  lose  all  its  efficacy  on  the  unbelieving,  if,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  regenerated,  he  represented  it  as  so  paltry !  The  law,  then, 
is  to  lead  to  Christ !  Strange  conceit !  If  the  law  stand  in  no  essential, 
intimate  relation  to  Christ,  how  can  it  conduct  to  him?  How  can  that, 
which  abideth  not  in  him,  and  hath  not  root  in  him,  smooth  the  way 
to  him  ?  For  so  Luther  teaches,  when  the  law  hath  brought  the  sinner 
to  Christ,  it  must  be  again  banished  from  the  interior  of  man — ^his 
conscience  and  bis  heart — and  be  confined  to  his  body  I  What  doth 
not  belong  essentially  and  eternally  to  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  can  at 
DO  period  of  time,  and  in  no  state  of  existence,  very  strongly  affisct  it. 
If  thus  the  conscience  of  the  nnner  is  to  be  moved  by  the  law,  and  in 
order  to  rid  himself  of  his  own  anguish  he  is  to  embrace  the  forgiver 
of  sins,  then,  surely,  in  the  mB.n  justified  in  Christ,  the  law  is  not  to  be 
limited  to  this  earthly  and  transitory  existence.  Therefore  hath  Christ 
not  abolished,  but  fulfilled,  the  law,  which  was  to  conduct  to  him ! 
Rightly  hath  it  been  represented  as  Israel's  distracting  grief,  that  her 
God  abode  without  her,  far  removed  from  her,  and  thundering  forth 
terror  and  despair.  But^  at  the  same  time^  and  in  most  intitnaie  con* 
nexion  with  this  state  of  things^  the  law  of  Israel  was  likewise  only  ex- 
traneous, and  widely  remote  from  her,  and  therefore  menacing  on 
stony  tablets,  and  not  inscribed  on  the  living  heart  i  for  the  law  is  God's 
declared  will ;  and  thus  alienation  from  God  involved  also  alienation 
from  his  law.  By  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  into  the  world,  and 
his  reception  into  our  souls,  this  disunion  between  God  and  man  termi- 
nated : — in  Christ  both  are  reconciled,  and  are  become  one.  Shall 
then  the  law,  which  had  been  extraneous,  not  penetrate  also  into  the 
interior  of  man,  and  there  become  living,  and,  consequently,  be  fulfilled  ? 
Tea,  by  reconciliation  with  God  we  are  reconciled,  and  become  one 
with  His  law  also.  By  the  living  reception  of  God  into  our  hearts, 
through  the  means  of  faith,  we  likewise,  find  necessarily,  receive  His 
law  ;  for  the  latter  is  God's  eternal  will,  and  one  with  Him  ;  so  that, 
where  God  is,  there  also  is  His  law. 
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Religiousness  and  virtue!  how  intimately,  how  vitally,  are  they 
united  !  And  in  the  same  degree,  therefore,  religion  and  morality — 
&ith  and  the  law  1  Contemplate  the  immoral  man — see  how  fading, 
how  drooping,  too,  is  all  religious  life  within  him,  how  utterly  incapa- 
ble it  is  of  putting  forth  blossoms !  How  the  clear,  pure  knowledge 
of  divine  things  is  obscured  within  him !  Contemplate  the  history  of 
nations,  and  ye  will  learn  how  every  immorality  and  unbelief,  or  mis- 
belief, have  gone  hand  in  hand  !  This  truth  the  progress  of  heathenism 
has  inscribed  in  frightful  characters  in  the  book  of  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  Saviour  would  lay  the  foundation  for  Christian 
piety — for  faith  in  himself,  he  commands  us  to  observe  in  life 
what  he  hath  taught !  And  this  was  the  experience  of  all  the  saints, 
that  the  more  moral  they  became,  the  more  their  piety  increased  ;  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  and  purity  wherewith  the  Divine  law  was 
realized  within  them,  the  deeper  their  religious  knowledge  became! 
Whence  comes  the  fact,  that  a  genuine  piety  evaporates,  when  a  viola- 
tion of  the  moral  law  occurs ;  and,  again,  to  the  observance  of  the 
latter  the  former  is  so  easily  annexed  ?  Doth  not  this  point  incontro- 
Tertibly  to  an  essential  unit}-  of  the  two  ?  Oh,  believe  me,  whoso  sees 
himself  forced,  in  order  to  preserve  in  his  heart  and  conscience  a  con- 
fiding faith,  to  banish  thence  the  moral  law,  hath  in  his  heart  and 
conscience  an  erroneous  faith  ;  for  the  true  living  faith  not  merely 
agrees  with  the  moral  law — it  is  one  with  it.  Again,  too,  whence  the 
fact,  that  the  religious  and  moral  elements  cannot  really  exist  asunder ; 
that  the  one  perpetually  seeks  the  other,  nay,  bears  it  in  its  own  bosom  1 
From  the  living  sense  and  the  clear  aknowledgment  of  our  dependence 
on  the  all-gracious  and  merciful  God,  humility  and  confidence  first 
spring,  next  the  fulness  of  love,  which  already  includes  obedience  and 
resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven,  whereby  we  tread  immediately  on 
ethical  ground.  If  the  first  virtues  be  more  religious,  the  last  are  more 
ethical ;  but  the  distinction  between  them  is  absorbed  in  love — their 
living  centre— the  point  wherein  religiousness  and  morality  unite.* 

Now  only  have  we  obtained  a  complete  solution  to  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  that  faith,  in  its  abstract  sense,  alone  saves.  Salvation  the 
Catholic  attaches  only  to  the  undivided  interior  life  of  the  regenerated 
— to  faith  and  love — to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  or  to  the  concurrence 
of  the  religious  and  ethical  principles  :  he  places  both  in  an  equal  rela- 
tion to  a  future  life,  for  both  alike  possess  an  eternal  value.     Luther, 


*  In  modem  times  Schleiermacher,  Twetten,  and  Sack,  have  ihown  themselvet  x 
to  be  genuine  Protestants,  in  severing,  quite  immoderately,  the  ethical  and  the  rcK- 
l^oas  principle  one  from  the  other ;  this,  however,  has  been  done  more  by  the  two 
iDfiiinr  than  by  the  latter. 
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on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  faith  alone  as  the  principle  of  eternal 
felicity,  because  he  ascribes  to  morality  only  an  earthly,  perishable 
worth.  The  above  alleged  argument  of  the  Protestants,  that  works,  on 
account  of  the  partly  sinful  faculty  whence  they  emanate,  have  not  a 
saving  efficacy,  is  in  itself  inadequate  ;  for  from  the  same  motive  they 
should  represent  faith  as  weak  and  defective ;  and,  consequently,  deny 
it  .the  power  of  insuring  salvation.  But  from  the  point  of  view  which 
we  have  now  Reached,  we  can  survey  the  whole,  and  all  becomes  per- 
fectly clear  and  luminous.  Hence  it  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Luther, 
and  even  better  than  he  understood  himself,  that  Andrew  Poach — a 
writer  who  took  part  in  the  controversies  raised  by  Major — advanced 
the  proposition,  that  even  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law,  that  b  to 
say,  the  purest  morality,  had  no  claim  to  eternal  happiness.* 

Now  have  we  at  last  succeeded  in  completely  unfolding  the  specula- 
tive idea,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation. We  have  before  observed,  that  the  relation  towards  evil, 
wherein  the  Reformers  placed  the  Almighty,  and  their  ulterior  doctrine, 
that  it  cannot  even  by  Divine  power  be  rooted  out  from  the  regenerated, 
are  baaed  upon  the  idea  that  evil  necessarily  adheres  to  everything 
finite.  The  same  thought  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  following 
manner.  The  sense  of  sin  cannot  be  efiTaced  from  all  finite  conscious- 
ness— from  the  consciousness  of  man — it  constantly  accompanies  and 
tortures  man,  because  evil  is  inseparable  from  him,  as  a  limited  being ; 
to  this  he  is  predestined.  But  how  doth  he  obtain  quiet  ?  By  the 
lifting  up  of  the  mind  to  a  higher  point  of  view — to  the  inward  essence 
of  things — to  the  Infinite :  in  the  consciousness  of  God,  in  faith,  evil 
vanishes.  Hence,  moral  freedom  annihilated  was  converted  into  free- 
dom from  the  moral  law,  which  has  relation  merely  to  the  temporal, 
limited,  external  world,  but  has  no  kind  of  reference  to  that  which  is 
eternal  and  exalted  above  space  and  time.  But,  however,  we  by  no 
means  intend  to  assert,  that  the  Reformers  were  conscious  of  this 
fundamental  principle  of  their  system ;  on  the  contrary,  had  they  un« 
derstood  themselves — had  they  conceived  whither  their  doctrines  led — 
they  would  have  rejected  them  as  unchristian.  Yet  we  may  also  under- 
stand wherefore  the  Catholics,  if  they  wished  to  uphold  the  idea  of  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  God ;  if  they  wished  to  maintain  human  free- 
dom, insure  the  dignity  of  the  moral  law,  confirm  the  true  notion  of 
■in,  and  the  debt  of  sin,  and  not  sufier  the  doctrine  of  redemption  in 

*  **  Propo0itio  *  bona  opera  sunt  necenaria  ad  salutem  *  non  potest  consistere  in 
doetrini  leg^t,  neqae  lex  ullas  habet  de  eterni  viti  promisnoncs,  etiam  perfectinime 
impleta.*'  Aactore  Andrei  Poach,  1535.  The  orUiodoz  Lutherans,  iodeed,  would 
not  admit  this  view. 
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Christ  to  be  converted  into  a  yery  folly,  should,  with  all  their  energy, 
have  opposed  the  Protestant  theory  of  faith  and  justification. 


i  zzTiw— Analjm  of  the  elements  of  tnith  uid  of  error  in  the  Plrotestant  doctrine 
of  faith,  M  hitherto  itated. 

If  we  now  take  a  retrospective  view  of  all  that  has  been  advanced, 
and  reduce  all  to  a  short  summary,  it  will  follow  that  in  Protestantism 
the  religious  element  formed  the  more  luminous  side,  and  the  ethicml 
the  darker  ;  and  this,  of  course,  was  attended  with  the  consequence, 
that  ultimately  the  religious  element  was  regarded  only  with  a  very 
oblique  and  distorted  view. 

The  religious  element  no  one  will  fail  to  notice  in  Protestantism, 
who  only  recalls  to  mind  that  notion  of  Divine  Providence,  which  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon  put  forth  at  the  commencement  of  the  Refn'ma* 
tion,  but  which  Calvin  defended  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  action 
of  Providence  the  Reformers  by  no  means  made  to  consist  merely  in 
the  guidance  of  all  things  little  and  great,  in  the  wise  and  tender  corn- 
duct  of  individuals,  as  of  the  whole  human  race.  No ;  according  to 
them,  all  the  phenomena  in  the  world  of  man  are  Grod's  own  work,  and 
man  is  the  mere  instrument  of  God :  everything  in  the  world's  history 
is  God's  invisible  act,  visibly  realized  by  the  agency  of  man.  Who  oui 
here  fail  to  recognize  a  religious  contemplation  of  all  things  ?  All  is 
referred  to  God— God  is  all  in  all. 

The  same  pious  view  of  the  world,  and  the  world's  history,  extends 
to  the  more  special  circle  of  Christian  doctrines.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  Christian  piety  are,  doubtless,  rigidly  maintained ;  hot 
only  a  perverse  application  of  them  is  made ;  for  the  same  relation, 
wherein,  as  we  have  seeut  the  Deity  is  represented  to  be  in  respect  to 
man,  is  established  between  Christ  and  the  behever.  The  Redeemer 
is,  in  such  a  way,  all  in  all,  that  he  and  his  spirit  are  alone  efiicacioiii, 
and  faith  and  regeneration  are  exclusively  his  act ;  so  that,  as,  accord* 
ing  to  Luther's  doctrine,  man  disappears  before  God,  so  the  Christian 
likewise  disappears  before  Christ.  The  following  passage  will  furnish 
us  with  the  clearest  insight  into  Luther's  feelings  on  this  subject :  **  I 
can  well  remember,"  he  remarks,  '*  that  Dr.  Staupitz,  who  was  provin- 
cial vicar  of  the  Augustinians,  when  the  gospel  first  began  to  be 
preached,  said  to  me,  '  it  affords  me  the  greatest  consolation,  that  this 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which  is  now  coming  to  light,  gives  all  honour 
and  praise  to  God  alone,  and  nothing  to  men.     Now  it  is  clear  and 
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between  them.  Luther  approximates  more  to  the  Gnostico-Manichodrt 
Tiew  of  the  world; — Zwingle  to  the  Pantheistic.  In  the  first  period  of 
his  oppesition  against  the  Church,  Luther,  in  his  peculiar  humility, 
wished  ta  refuse,  to  fctUen  man  only,  erery  species  of  freedom  in  what 
concerned  holiness.  But,  in  the  course  of  his  hostility,  he  thought  to 
give  a  further  support  to  his  notion  of  humility,  by  representing  man, 
Of  m  himself,  devoid  of  freedoro,-^€i  proof  of  his  unscientific  spirit,—- 
for,  by  this  second  doctrine,  he  entirely  took  away  all  weight  from  the 
first.  It  is,  however,  evident,  from  numerous  passages  in  his  writing?, 
that  his  principal  object  was  to  inspire  men  with  humility  and  piety, 
by  consideration  of  their  deep  guih  in  Adam  ;  and  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  struggle,  he  evinced  a  disposition  to  cling  only  to  this  ground- 
work of  hie  system, — which  we  may  call  the  would-be  Christion,— 
and  to  give  up  the  other,  which  we  may  characterize  as  the  specula- 
tive one.*  Zwingle,  on  the  other  hand,  leant  almost  exclusively  on  the 
latter  (for  what  he  alleged  respecting  original  siUf  and  evil  in  general, 
is  scarce  worthy  of  attention  ;)  he  pretty  openly  declared  for  Panthe- 
ism, and  thereby  attached  himself  to  the  principles  of  that  second  party 
described  above,  which,  fti  the  middle  age,  unfurled  the  banner  of  oppo- 
sition against  the  Church.  The  following  statement  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  more  detailed  explanations. 

The  leading  principles  in  his  writing  on  providence  are  as  follows  : 
All  power  is  either  created  or  uncreated.  If  it  be  uncreated,  it  is  God 
himself;  if  it  be  created,  it  must  needs  be  created  by  God.  But,  to  Iw 
created  by  God,  signifies  nought  else  than  to  be  an  emanation  of  His 
power;  for  whatever  is,  is  from  Him,  through  Him,  and  in  Him,  nay, 
is  Himself,  Thus,  created  power  is  ever  but  a  phenomenon  of  uni- 
versal power,  in  a  new  subject,  and  a  new  individual.f     The  notion  of 


t  Luther  do  servo  abitr.  adv.  Eratm.  loc.  cit.  p.  177,  b.  **Nonne  agnosci*  ?  Jam 
qusro  etpeto.  ti  gratia  Dei  detit,  aut  aepareturab  illlt  yi  modicuU, quid  ipsa  faciei? 
loefficax  ^inquis)  est,  et  nihil  facit  boni.  Ergo  non  faciet,  quod  Deus  aut  gratia  ejus 
volet  y  aiquidem  gratiam  Dei  separataxn  ab  ek  jam  poeuimus,  quod  vero  gratia  Dei  non 
facit,  bonum  non  est.  Quarc  sequitur,  liberum  arbitrium  sine  gratis  Dei  prorsus  non 
Hbcnim,  sed  iaimutabilitcr  cuptivum  ct  scryum  esse  malt,  cum  non  possit  vertcre  so 
solo  ad  bonum.  Hoc  atante,  dano  tibit  ut  vim  liberi  arhitrii  lum  tnodof actus  modi- 
eaUam,  fac  earn  angelieam^  fac,  m  poteSt  plane  drotnam,  si  adjeceris  tamen  hanc 
UimtahiUm  appendieem^  et  eitra  gratiam  Dei  irufficacem  dieaa ;  raoz  ademcris  illi 
omntm  vim :  quid  est  vis  inefiicax.  nisi  plane  nslla  vis  7"  But  as  might  be  expected 
from  this  conclusion,  we  find  immediately  a  recurrence  to  the  old  doctrine :  **  Fixum 
ergo  stet,  .  .  .  nos  omnia  necessitate,  nihil  libcro  orbltrio  facere,  dum  vis  liberi  arbi- 
tiii  nihit  est,  neque  facit,  neqoe  potest  bonum,  absente  gratia. 

I  Zwingli  ds  piovidentia,  torn,  i^ibl.  854,  a.    »*Qun  tamen  croata  dicitur,  con 
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m  power,  peculiar  to  a  created  being,  is  as  incompatible  with  the  notion 
of  the  Deity,  as  with  the  notion  of  a  created  being,  since  this  would 
thereby  be  conceived  as  uncreated.  To  wish  to  be  free,  is  accordingly 
identical  with  wishing  to  be  one^s  own  God  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  free* 
dom  leads  at  once  to  self-deification,  and  to  polytheism.  The  predicate 
"Freedom,"  and  the  subject  "creature,"  are  mutually  incompatible; 
and  the  expression,  "  a  free  creature,"  involves  a  contradiction. 

He  continues :  Freedom,  as  a  self-power,  being  inconsistent  with  the 
omnipotence  of  God,  the  notion  of  a  creature  living  according  to  its 
own  design  is  evidently  subversive  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  For  this  ia 
as  much  as  to  suppose,  that  God  would  alter  his  decree,  which  can  only 
be  eternal,  and  consequently  immutable,  according  to  human  caprices 
and  actions,  the  result  of  human  prudence.  The  notion  of  Divine 
Providence  is,  therefore,  according  to  Zwingle,  in  every  respect,  one 
and  the  same  with  that  of  the  inevitable  necessity  of  all  occurrences; 
and  quite  consistently,  therefore,  he  rejects,  with  the  idea  of  free-wilU 
all  freedom  of  thinking  also.* 

His  thoughts  on  the  essence  of  created  energies  Zwingle  discloses 
further,  when  he  says,  the  being  of  all  things  is  the  being  of  God,  and 
God  Himself;  for,  should  we  assert  the  contrary,  then  the  notion  of 
the  infinite,  which  appertains  to  God,  is  destrc^ed  ;  since  any  thing, 
which  is  not  Himself j  is  placed  beside  Him^  and  out  of  Him,'\  To 
render  his  ideas  more  intelligible  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  he  makes 
use  of  the  following  comparison.     As  plants  and  animals  grow  out  of 


omniB  yirtiifl  numinis  virtat  sit,  nee  enim  quidqaam  o«t,  quod  non  ex  illOf  in  illo,  ti 
per  illud,  imo  illud  nt,  creata,  inquam,  virtus  dicitur,  eo  quod  in  novo  ■ubjeotcw  ^ 
fiovit  specie,  nniversalis  aut  gcneralis  ista  virtus  exhibctur.  Testes  sunt  Moios, 
Paulus,  Plato,  Seneea.**  (! !) 

*  L.  c.  **  Jam  si  qniequam  suA.  virtute  ferretur  ant  consilio,  jam  isthinc  cesnrat 
«apientia  et  virtus  nostri  numinis.  Quod  si  fieret,  non  esset  numinis  sapientia  «im- 
ma,  qui  non  comprehenderet  ac  eaperet  universa ;  non  essct  ejus  virtus  ommpotans, 
^uia  cssct  virtus  libera  ab  ejus  potentia,  ct  idcireo  alia.  UC  jam  esset  vis,  qua  non 
«sset  vis  numinis,  esset  lux  et  inteHigentia,  que  non  esset  numinis  istius  sapientia." 

What  conclusions  for  a  Reformer !  Above  all,  Zwingle  should  have  been  advised 
to  reform  his  logic  More  plausible,  yet  still  devoid  of  all  tr«e  solidity,  is  the  follow- 
tng:  **  Iramutabilem  autem  diximus  administrationem  ae  disposHionem,  banc  ob 
<causam,  nt  et  eorum  sententiam,  qui  hominis  arbitrium  libcnun  ease  adseverant,  non 
findique  firmam,  et  summi  numinis  sapientiam  eertiorem  ostenderem,  quam  ut  earn 
«ventus  nllus  latere  possit,  qui  deinde  imprudentem  cogeret  aut  retractare  aut  mutare 
«onsiliaai.** 

t  L.  e.  fol.  356,  b.  **  Cum  autem  infinitum,  quod  res  est,  ideo  dicatuz,  quod  enen. 
tiaet  existentia  infinitum  sit,  jam  constat  extra  mfinitom  boo  Esse  nullum  esn 
iposse.**  ...  fol.  356 :  **  Cum  igitur  unum  ac  solum  infinitum  sit,  neccsse  eiA  preter 
hoc  nihil  eas.** 
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the  earth,  and,  when  their  individual  life  is  extinct,  dissolve  again  into» 
its  bosom,  so  it  is  with  the  universe  in  respect  to  God :— and  he  adds, 
in  passing,  the  consoling  oliservaiion,  that  from  thence  the  immortality 
of  man  is  very  apparent,  since  we  see,  that,  nought  which  has  ever 
been,  can  quite  cease  to  be,  as  it  only  returns  to  the  Universal  Being. 
He  even  cannot  refrain  from  a  digression,  to  the  efieet  that  the  Pytha> 
gorian  doctrine  of  tlie  transmigration  of  souls  is  not  quite  groundless, 
and  presents  one  very  favourable  side.^ 

From  all  this  Zwingle  infers,  that  there  can  be  hot  one  cause,  and 
that  the  so-called  secondary  causes  should  not  be  regarded  as  causes, 
but  only  as  means  and  instruments  of  the  first,  which  is  at  once  the 
only  cause.f  By  this  he  utterly  denies,  that  man  can  be  the  free  prin- 
ciple of  causation  in  a  scries  of  actions,  and  represents  him  as  a  com- 
pletely passive  instrument — a  living  machine,  which  never  acts  from 
itself,  which  is  only  set  in  motion,  and  is  alike  incapable  either  of  good 
or  of  evil.  So  far  Zwingle^  who  only  reduces  to  its  first  principles 
Luther's  doctrine  of  the  servitude  of  the  human  will.  We  have  often 
wondered  at  the  so-called  orthodox  Protestant  theologians  of  our  days,, 
when  they  opposed  modem  theological  and  philosophical  ^stems,  which 
more  consistently  carried  out  the  principles  of  the  Reformers,  so  Uttle 
did  Protestant  orthodoxy  understand  itself!  With  all  his  deviations 
on  particular  points,  Schleiecmacher  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  genuine 
diaciple  of  the  Reformers. 

*  L.  e.  **  Sed  hane  fentciitiam  paulo  ^^otf-o^i&^ngpv  tractatam  ....  ezemplo  . 

coafinnabtmui,**  etc. 
tL.e.foL3S8.b. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


DIFFERENCES   IN   THE    DOCTRINE    OF   THE   8ACRAKBNTS. 


$  zxTni. — Doctrine  of  Cttholics  on  the  Sacrementi  in  general. 

The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  we  shall  now  treat  immediately  after 
the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  ;  since,  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  justification  is,  by  means  of  the 
sacraments,  either  originally  infused  into  us,  or  subsequently  increased, 
or,  when  lost,  is  again  restored.*  We  shall  begin  with  stating  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  The  nature  of  the  sacraments  in  general  will  first 
be  defined ;  next  the  object  of  their  institution ;  then  the  manner  in 
which  they  communicate  grace  will  be  explained ;  and,  lastly,  their 
number  will  be  stated. 

A  sacrament  is  defined,  by  the  catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to 
be  an  outward  sign,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  ordinance,  not  only 
typifies,  but  works,  the  superscnsual ;  to  wit,  holiness  and  justice.f 
Here  the  same  manual  notices  the  distinctions  which,  according  to  the 
definition  we  have  cited,  exists  between  a  sacrament  and  an  image,  or 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  like. 

On  the  object  of  their  institution,  the  same  catechism  enlarges  in  the 
following  manner.  In  the  first  place,  man,  as  a  being  belonging  to  the 
world  of  sense,  stands  in  need  of  a  sensible  type,  to  obtain  and  to 
preserve  the  consciousness  of  what  passes  in  his  superscnsual  part.  It 
adds,  if  man  were  a  pure  spirit,  then  would  the  divine  powers,  which 
produce  justice  and  holiness,  require  no  sensible  medium.  In  the 
second  place,  the  catechism  represents  the  sacraments  as  pledges  of  the 
Divine  will  in  regard  to  man,  as  sureties  of  the  truth  of  God's  promises. 
It  is  only  with  difficulty,  it  continues,  that  men  can  be  brought  into 
heUef ;  hence  it  was,  that  God,  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  corroboration 
of  His  word,  made  use  of  outward  signs  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of 


•  CoQeil.  Trident  Bern,  vn.  decret  de  Sacram. 

t  **  Quare  at  explicatioa,  quid  ■acramentiun  ait,  declarettir,  docendiun  ent«  rem 
eMe  senaibua  fabjectam,  que  ex  Dei  inatitutione  lanctitatia  et  juatitin  turn  aignifi- 
candn,  turn  efleieoda.  vim  habet" 
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man  in  the  Divine  assurances.  In  like  manner,  such  signs  have  been 
instituted  by  Christ,  to  serve  to  men  as  pledges  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  of  heavenly  grace,  and  of  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Thirdly,  the  sacraments  are  represented  as  the  channels  (qucisi  alvei^) 
whereby  the  power  which  flows  from  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  grace 
which  the  Saviour  hath  merited  for  us,  is  individualized,  and  applied 
iy  each  one ;  in  order  that  by  aid  thereof,  the  health  of  the  soul  may 
be  re-established,  or  confirmed.  Fourthly,  remarks  the  catechism,  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  outward  marks  and  tokens  of  confession  among 
the  faithful.  Lastly,  the  idea,  with  which  this  exposition  of  the  cited 
manual  concludes,  is  far  more  ingenious  and  more  profound  than  it 
may  at  first  sight  appear, — the  idea,  namely,  that  the  sacraments  con- 
tribute the  more  to  cherish  Christian  piety,  as  they  are  well  calculated 
to  humble  arrogance  by  the  reflection,  that,  as  man  had  ignominiously 
delivered  himself  over  to  the  dominion  of  the  lower  world,  so  he  needs 
its  mediation  to  enable  him  to  rise  above  it.  That  false  spiritualism, 
which,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  Middle  Age,  as  well  as  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  everywhere  burst  forth,  and  sought  to  obtain 
ascendancy,  might,  by  an  earnest  consideration  alone  of  the  great 
humiliating  truth  which  this  idea  involves,  have  attained  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  fearful  aberrations.* 

As  regards  the  mode  in  which  the  sacraments  confer  on  us  sanctify. 
ing  grace,  the  Catholic  Church  teaches,  that  they  work  in  us,  by  means 
of  their  character,  as  an  institution  prepared  by  Christ  for  our  salvation 
(ex  opere  operate^  scilicet  a  Christo,  in  place  of  quod  aperatus  est 
Christus,)'f  that  is  to  say,  the  sacraments  convey  a  divine  power, 
merited  for  us  by  Christ,  which  cannot  be  produced  by  any  human 
disposition,  by  any  spiritual  effort  or  condition  ;  but  is  absolutely,  for 
Christ's  sake,  conferred  by  God  through  their  means.  Doubtless,  man 
must  receive  this  grace,  and  therefore  be  susceptible  of  it;  and  this 
susceptibility  is  evinced  in  repentance  and  sorrow  for  sin,  in  the  desire 
after  divine  aid,  and  in  a  confiding  faith.  But  he  can  only  receive  it, 
and  therefore  be  onJy  susceptible  of  it.  By  this  doctrine,  accordingly, 
the  objectivity  of  Divine  grace  is  upheld ;  and  we  are  prevented  from 


*  L.  e.  p.  167.  The  whole  ezpontion  of  the  catechism  if  taken  from  the  manuals 
of  the  theologians  of  the  Middle  Age :  for  example,  from  Hugh  8t  Victor,  Alexan- 
der Hales,  Bonaventura,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  See  the  last  named  schoolman's 
Somm.  tot.  theolog.  Par.  3.  Q.  Ixi.  Art.  1.  p.  376. 

t  Concil.  Trid.  Sess.  vii.  can.  viii.  **  Si  quis  dixerit,  per  ipsa  novo  legis  sacra- 
menta  ez  opcrc  operatonon  conferri  gratiam,  sed  solam  fidem  divinae  promissionis  ad 
gratiam  conseqoendam  sufficere,  anathema  sit." 
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drawing  down  the  effects  of  the  sacrament  into  the  region  of  the  sab- 
jective;  and,  from  entertaining  the  opinion,  that  these  consisted  in 
mere  moral  and  dialectic  results,  in  human  feelings,  considerationsy 
and  resolves,  which,  as  at  the  view  of  a  picture  representing  Christ 
crucified,  are  excited  within  us  at  the  moment  of  receiving,  or  even 
may  precede  the  reception.  This  human  activity,  except  in  the  case 
of  infants  to  be  baptized,  is  indeed  necessary ;  but  it  is  not  (he  divine 
grace  promised  in  the  sacrament,  nor  doth  it  even  merit  it.  Nay,  the 
religious  energies  of  the  human  soul  are  set  in  new  motion  by  the 
sacrament,  since  its  divine  matter  impregnates  the  soul  of  man,  vivifiea 
it  anew,  establishes  it  in  the  most  intimate  communion  with  Grod*  and 
continues  to  work  within  all  men,  who  do  not  show  themselves  in* 
tepable  of  its  graces,  or,  as  the  council  expresses  it,  do  not  place  an 
obstacle  in  the  way.* 

The  doctrine  of  justification,— according  to  which  the  divine  activity 
precedes  the  human,  and  then  both,  in  case  the  latter  doth  not  obsti- 
nately resist,  constitute  one  and  the  same  divine  and  human  work,— 
recurs  in  the  theory  of  the  sacraments.     And  from  the  universal  relation 

*  Coneil.  Trid  L  c  ean.  vi.  **  Si  qun  dizerit,  Sacnmenta  novao  lepM  non  eonti* 
nere  giatiam,  qoam  ng^ificant,  aot  gretiam  ipiam  non  ponentibus  obicem  non  ooii« 
fene,  quasi  ligna  tantum,  etc.  anathema  sit.'*  Bellarmine  has  treated  this  robject  of 
the  ■acramenti  with  the  felicity  which  he  alwajrs  evinces  in  doctrinal  investigations : 
**  Igitur  ut  intelligainus,*  sajrs  be,  **  quid  sit  opus  operatum,  notandom  est  in  justifiem- 
tione  quam  recipit  aliqus.  dom  pcrdpit  sacrementa,  multa  ooncunere,  nimirum,  ez 
parte  Dei,  voluntatem  ntendi  illlt  re  sensibili ;  ex  parte  Christi,  passionem  ejus ;  ax 
parte  ministii,  voluntatem,  potestatem,  probitatem ;  ex  parU  nueijnentiSf  volunUtttm^ 
fidem,  et  pcBnitentiam ;  denique  ex  parte  sacramenti,  ipsam  actionem  cxternam,  que 
consurgit  cz  debitit  applicaiione  materiie  et  fonnie.  Cieterum  ex  his  omnibus  id, 
quod  active  ct  proximo  ct  instramentaliter  efficit  gratiam  justificationis,  est  sola  actio 
ilia  externa,  quao  sacramentum  dicitur,  et  hec  vocatur  opus  operatum,  accipiendo 
passive  (operatum,)  ita  ut  idem  sit  sacramentum  eo)»fenre  gratiam  ex  opere  oper. 
ato,  quod  conferre  gratiam  ex  vi  ipsius  actionis  sacramentalis  a  Deo  ad  hoc  insti- 
tute, non  ex  merito  agentis  vel  suscipientis.**  Alter  proving  all  that  has  been  here 
stated,  and  in  reference  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  minister,  alter  showing  that  his 
will  only  is  nectnary,  Bellarmine  continues :  **  Voluntas,  fides,  et  posnitentia  in  sos- 
eipiente  adulto  necessari6  requiruntur,  ut  dispositiones  ex  parte  subjecti.  non  ut 
cause  active ;  non  enim  fides  et  pcenitentia  effiiciunt  gratiam  sacramentalem,  neqoe 
dant  efficaciam  sacramenti,  sed  solum  toUuntobstacuta,  que  impedirent,  ne  sacramen- 
ta  suam  efficaciam  exercere  possent,  undo  in  pueris  ubi  non  requiritur  dispositio, 
sine  his  rebus  fit  justificatio.  Exemplum  esse  potest  in  re  naturali.  Si  ad  ligna  oom- 
burenda  primum  exsicoarentur  ligna,  deinde  cxeuteretnr  ignis  exsiiice,  tum  applicare- 
tur  ignis  ligno,  et  sio  tandem  fieret  combustio,  nemo  dioeret  causam  immediatam 
combustionis  esse  siecitatem,  aut  cxcussionem  ignis  ex  silice,  aut  applicationem  ig. 
nis  ad  ligna,  sed  solum  ignem,  ut  causam  primariam,  et  solis  oalorcm,  seu  calefaction. 
em,  ut  causam  instrumentalem."    Bellarm.  de  Sacram.  1.  iL  o.  L  t  iu.  p.  106-9. 
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which,  accordlDg  to  Catholic  doctrine,  exists  between  grace  and  free- 
wiU,  we  might  infer,  that  the  opiif  aperatum  doth  not  establish  a 
dirioe  activity  only,  nor  imply  a  mere  inertness  on  the  part  of  man.* 

That  Catholics  reckon  seven  sacraments,  needs  no  further  evidence  ; 
but  Catholics,  we  may  notice  in  passing,  assert  of  no  sacrament,  that 
its  reception  is  entirely  and  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  So,  for 
instance,  the  ardent  desire  of  a  catechumen  for  baptism,  when  in- 
TiBcible  outward  obstacles  prevent  its  accomplishment,  is  sufficient. 
Crod,  who  freely  chooses  one  mode  of  communicating  to  us  His  grace, 
f  euk  make  use  of  another ;  but  it  is  not  for  man  to  reject,  according  to 

I-  his  caprice,  the  means  of  salvation  offered  to  him  by  Christ,  and  to 

prefer  another  path  of  grace.  This  would  argue  a  very  gross  presump- 
tion, and  be  a  most  culpable  contempt  of  the  divine  ordinances.  A 
spirituality  of  this  kind  is,  with  all  its  pretensions  to  refinement,  nought 
dte  than  a  coarse,  carnal  arrogance. 


i  ZZB.— Luthenn  dootrine  of  the  Sacmnents  in  genenl.    Comequencet  of  thii 

doctriDe. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  and  Melancthon 
evinced  on  this  matter  the  most  decided  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  the  internal  ground  of  this  opposition  lay  entirely  in  their 
one<«ided  conception  of  the  justification  of  man  before  God.  Hereby 
especially  the  communication  of  reallt/  sanctifying  graces,  by  means  of 
the  sacraments,  was  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  nay,  even  totally 
called  in  question  ;  just  as  if  the  Reformers  dreaded  being  sanctified. 
The  highest  point  to  which  they  could  rise,  was  the  one-sided  view  of 
the  sacraments,  considered  as  pledges  of  the  truth  of  the  Divine  pro- 
mises for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  sacraments,  accordingly,  were 
to  have  no  other  destination,  than  to  make  the  faithful  receiver  assured 
that  his  debt  of  sins  was  remitted,  and  to  console  and  to  quiet  him. 

The  sacraments  being  now  no  longer  considered  as  channels  of  grace, 
which  convey  an  internal  sanctifying  power,  and  pn^er  it  to  man,  their 
effects  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  subjective  acts  of  the  individual 
at  the  moment  of  reception  ;  and  it  was  asserted,  that  the  participation 


•  Let  the  reader  eompere  SeM.  vi.  o.  vL  of  the  Cooneil  of  Tfant  with  what  will 
bs  Mid  below  nwpectiny  penanoe.  Many  divines,  moreoTor,  aloof^  with  Bellarmine 
m  the  poMage  Juet  cited,  bringr,  in  coonectkm  with  the  doctrine  of  the  fUB  optratum, 
the  iact,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  eacramfloti  is  not  detennined  by  the  virine  and  pieCj 
of  those  who  diipenae  them. 
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of  them  was  only  in  so  Oblt  attended  with  fruit,  as  faiih  in  the  forgtoe" 
nusofsinM  existed. 

Hereby,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  the  opus  operatum — the  objective 
character  of  these  means  of  grace — was  of  necessity  rejected  ;  and 
everything  drawn  down  into  the  sphere  of  the  subjective*  A  second 
point  of  opposition  was  formed  by  the  Lutheran  notion  of  a  sacramentt 
as  above  described ;  inasmuch  as  Catholics,  with  whom  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  sanctification  are  one  and  the  same  divine  act,  understand 
both,  by  the  justification  produced  or  augmented  by  the  medium  of  the 
sacraments. 

As  it  is  by  the  right  use  of  the  sacraments  that  man  is  sanctified,  so 
it  is  by  the  same  means  that  his  sins  are  forgiven  him,  or,  when  these 
are  already  forgiven,  that  sanctifying  grace  is  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Reformers,  whose  system  everywhere  lays  too  exclusive  a 
stress  on  the  pardon  of  sins,  teach  that  even  the  sacraments  serve  only 
as  instruments  for  confirming  faith  in  this  remission  of  sins.  In  the 
first  edition  of  his  "  Loci  Theologici,"*  Melancthon  betrays  not  even  a 
perception  of  any  deeper  or  more  comprehensive  notion  of  the  sacra- 
ments, than  the  one  here  stated;  and  Luther,  in  his  work  on  tho 
Babylonish  captivity  of  the  Church,  unfolds  no  other  view.f 

In  regard  to  the  distinction  between  the  symbols  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Sacraments  of  the  New,  Catholic  theologians  were  wont 
to  teach,  that  the  former  imparted  no  justifying  grace,  that  placed  us 
in  a  real,  vital  communion  with  God,  but  that  the  latter  did  so.     This 


•  P.  46 :  ••  Apparet  quam  nihil  ■acramenta  eint,  niii  fidei  exercendie  fcra/u^rvm.** 
P.  141,  et  eeq. :  **  Nostra  imbecillitas  mgmM  erigitur,  ne  de  miKricordit  Dei  inter  tot 
insultus  peccati  deeperet  Non  aliter  atqae  pro  mgoo  f&TOfis  dirini  habere*,  ri  ipM 
tecum  coram  colloqueietur,  ai  pecoUare  aliqood  pignos  DUMricordia*  qnalecuDque  mi- 
raculum  tibi  exhiberet :  decet  de  hit  te  ngnie  eentire,  at  tarn  certo  oredaa,  tui  miaer* 
torn  ene  Deam,  com  beneficiom  accipia,  cum  participas  menae  Domini,  quam  credi- 
tuma  tibi  yideris,  si  ipse  tecum  colloquerciur  Doub,  aut  aliud  quidquam  ederet  minu 
culi,  quod  ad  te  peculiariter  pertineret.  Fidei  ezcitandsB  gratis  signa  sunt  propoalta. 
Ptobabilis  et  illi  voluntatis  sunt,  qui  sjmbolti  sen  teaseris  militaribns  hse  signa  oom- 
panTenmt,  quod  asMnt  Dot«  tmnium^  quibua  oognosetretur,  ad  qoos  pertinerent  pio- 
misakmea  dirinsB.** 

t  Op.  Jen.  torn.  iii.  fol.  966,  b.  **  Omnia  sacramenta  ad  fidem  alendam  sunt  in- 
stituta.'*  389,  b :  **  Error  enim  eat  sacramenta  novn  legis  diflferre  a  sacramentis  ▼«. 
teris  legis  penes  efficaciam  significationis.**  287 :  **  Ita  nee  verum  esse  potest* 
sacramentis  inesse  yim  efficacem  justificationis,  seu  esse  signa  efficacia  gratis,  fiso 
enim  omnia  dieantar  in  jaoturam  fidei,  ez  ignonntii  pnniiisriimis  diTina.  Nisi  hoo 
modo  effieaeia  dimia,  qciod  si  adal  fidca  indobitata,  ositiMimoat  effioacissime  grati. 
am  eonfenmt.** 
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distinction  the  Protestants  evidently  could  not  approve,  since  they  held 
justification  and  sanctification  as  separate  things,  and  asserted  that  the 
former  was  determined  only  by  faith.  What  prevented  them,  how- 
ever,  from  maintaining  that  our  means  of  salvation  were  the  channels 
of  truly  sanctifying  graces,  as  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  Jewish  sym- 
bols ?  But  Melancthon  writes : — Circumcision  is  nothing  ;  so  is  bap- 
tism nothing  ;  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  nothing ;  they 
are  rather  testimonies  and  r^^nyih^  (seals)  of  the  Divine  will  toward 
thee  ;  through  them  is  thy  conscience  assured,  if  it  ever  doubted  of  the 
graciousness  and  the  good-will  of  God  in  thy  regard."  Here  baptism 
and  the  holy  communion  are  ranked  indiscriminately  with  circumcision  ; 
and,  like  it,  are  represented  as  mere  signs  of  covenant.  Melancthon, 
however,  expresses  himself  still  more  distinctly  on  this  point :  he  likens 
the  sacraments  of  the  New  Law  to  the  signs,  which  were  given  to 
Gideon,  to  assure  him  of  the  victory  he  would  gain.  Herein,  however, 
we  must  beware  not  to  alter  the  point  of  comparison,  which  Melanc- 
thon wishes  to  institute.  He  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  pledge,  given  to  Gideon,  afforded  him  the  certainty  that 
he  would  overcome  the  adversaries  of  God^s  people,  so  the  sacraments 
are  to  us  a  sign  of  victory  that  we  shall  conquer  our  enemy,  namely, 
evil.  No,  in  the  opinion  of  Melancthon,  the  resemblance  consists  only 
in  the  abstract  assurance.  In  the  one  case,  the  assurance  refers  to  the 
fact,  that  Israel  would  come  victorious  out  of  the  impending  contest ; 
in  the  other,  it  implies  only  that  we  should  derive  consolation,  even 
were  we  to  succumb  in  the  struggle.  So  mean  a  conception  of  the 
sacraments  necessarily  led  to  the  view,  that  they  operate  only  through 
faith  in  the  Divine  promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

It  was  only  in  course  of  the  disputes  with  the  fanatics,  as  Luther 
called  them,  or  with  the  Sacramentarians,  that  the  Reformers  of  Wit- 
temberg  approximated  again  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Already 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  expresses  itself,  though  indefinitely  enough, 
yet  still  in  a  manner  to  enable  Catholics  to  declare  themselves  tolera- 
bly satisfied  with  it. 

The  "  Apology  "  is  still  more  explicit,  for,  in  a  few  brief  words,  it 
aaysv  that  a  sacrament  is  a  ceremony,  or  a  work  inatituted  by  God, 
wherein  that  is  represented  to  us,  which  the  grace  annexed  to  the  cere- 
mony proffers.* 


*  Confeti.  Auj^UBt.  Art.  xiii.  **  De  onti  ncnmentonim  docent,  qood  tacramenta 
institata  ant,  non  modo  ut  nnt  notn  profeniooui  mter  hominet.  wd  mftgis  ut  tint  figna 
H  tefttmooia  Tolantatis  Dd  erga  noa,  ad  ezoitandam  et  confirmandam  fidem  in  his, 
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But,  by  degrees,  the  Lutherans  again  adopted  the  entire  notion  of 
the  opus  operaium^  although  they  continue,  even  down  to  the  present 
day,  to  protest  against  it-— a  protest  which  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  their  apparent  ignorance  of  the  origin  of  the  Lutheran  opposition  to 
the  same,  and  by  the  arbitrary  signification  they  have  attached  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine.*  Thus,  in  course  of  time,  no  important  difference 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  things  could  be  pointed  out :  but,  as  a  di»* 
pute  had  once  existed  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  the  later 
Protestants  would  not  acknowledge  the  mistakes  of  the  elder  ones«  they 
saw  themselves  forced  to  invent  differences*  Even  Chemnitius  gave 
Luther's  original  doctrine  in  a  very  disfigured  form,  and  would  not 
avow  that  he  indulged  in  any  such  one-sided  view  of  the  sacramentSi 
and  even  took  the  trouble  to  misrepresent  the  schoolmen,  particularly 
Gabriel  Biel,  in  order  to  conceal  from  the  eye  of  uninformed  readers 
Luther's  own  variations. f 

Meanwhile  the  original  view  of  Luther  on  the  sacraments  (though^ 
as  the  correction,  which*  shortly  after  was  made  in  it,  showed  it  had 
arisen  out  of  a  heedless  spirit  of  opposition,  and  from  want  of  serious 
reflection,)  produced  very  important  consequences.  As  the  aforesaid 
means  of  salvation,  according  to  this  theory,  were,  by  their  symbolical 
character,  destined  only  to  confirm  and  consolidate  faith  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  ;  so  the  number  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  sacraments  must 
of  necessity  be  diminished.  Every  one  at  the  first  glance  must  per- 
ceive, that  matrimony  could  no  longer  be  numbered  among  these,  for 
it  was  assuredly  not  instituted  to  serve  as  a  pledge  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  Even  the  signification  of  holy  orders  could  no  more  be  appreci* 
ated,  since  this  sacrament  was  as  little  destined  to  nourish  and  foster 
the  faith  of  the  person  ordained,  that  his  sins  were  remitted.^     In 


qui  utuntur,  propoaita.  Itaquo  utendam  est  HicraiiientiB,  ita  ut  fides  acccdat,  qitfi 
crcdat  promiasionibuf ,  quts  per  sacramenta  czhibentur  et  ostenduntur.**  Apolog.  p. 
178  :  **  Sacramenta  Tocarous  ritus,  qui  habent  mandatum  Dei,  et  quibua  addita  est 
promiwio  fp^tia.**  P.  ^<2U6  :  **  Sacramentum  esl  ceremonia  vel  opua,  in  quo  Dens 
nobia  exhibct  hoc,  quod  ofiert  annexa  ceremoniflB  gratia.'* 

*  MarheineiKe  adinita  this  at  least,  and  says  the  difiereDce  between  the  two  con- 
feasions  consists  simply  in  this,  that  Catholics  teach,  "  sacramenta  eontinere  gr»* 
tiam.**  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  inculcate  "  sacramenta  canferre  gratiam.*' 
Catholics  make  use  of  both  expressions,  as  may  be  seen  from  what  has  been  already 
stated.  But  how  far  the  eontinere  is  unsuited  to  the  Protestant  theory,  the  tn,  eub 
et  cum  pane  cfearij  point  out. 

t  Chenmit.  Exam.  ^  11,  p.  39.  His  miwepresentationB  are  well  pointed  out  by 
Bellarmine  in  his  work  *'  De  Sacramentis,**  1.  ii.  p.  110. 

I  Melancth.  loo.  theok>g.  p.  157.    **  Matrimonium  non  esn  institutum  ad  signifi- 
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short,  the  number  of  seven  sacraments  (in  direct  contradiction  to  Scrip" 
ture,  and  the  well-founded  tradition  of  the  Catholic,  as  well  as  of  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church,  nay,  even  of  the  Nestorians  and  Monophy 
sites,  who,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  separated  from  the  communion 
of  these  Churches,)  was  reduced  to  two ;  and  merely  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  retained ;  although  the  two  so  retained 
could  not  even  be  understood.  Confirmation  was  only  to  be  a  renewal 
of  baptism ;  and  the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  considered  merely  as  a 
pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  was  to  supply  the  place  of  extreme 
unction  ;  for,  in  danger  of  death,  man  needed  most  the  assurance  of 
the  pardoning  mercy  of  God.  Of  penance  we  shall  have  to  speak 
more  in  detail.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  Catholic,  who  does  not  con* 
ceive  the  believer  under  the  one*sided  view  of  a  man  that,  for  Christ's 
sake,  has  obtained  merely  the  remission  of  his  sins ;  but,  under  the 
living  believer,  understands  a  man  redeemed  from  sin,  and  consecrated 
to  God  in  mind  and  sense,  needs  a  circle  of  sacraments,  embracing  all 
the  important  events  of  life,  and  reflecting  the  ever-recurring  view  of 
his  earthly  pilgrimage, — a  circle  of  sacraments  which  s3rmbolically  ex« 
press  the  high  relation  of  each  passage  of  his  life  to  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  guarantee  and  really  impart  the  divine  energy,  which  is 
requisite  to  its  beginning  and  its  consummation. 

The  entanglement  of  man  with  the  lower  world,  which  since  Adam's 
disobedience,  hath  been  subjected  to  a  curse,  is  revealed  in  the  most 
diverse  ways.  Even  so  diverse  are  the  ways  whereby  we  are  raised  up 
to  a  world  of  a  higher  order,  in  and  by  the  fellowship  with  Christ.f     If, 


candam  gratiam  **  (gratia  is  here  only  the  divine  forgivcneM  of  nnt)  **  non  est  quod 
dubitcmus.  Quid  autcm  in  mentcm  venit  lis,  qui  inter  si^a  gratis  ordinem  numc* 
rarunt  7    Com  non  alhid  sit  ordo,  quam  dcligi  ex  ecclesid  eoe,  qui  docent,**  etc. 

*  Melancth.  1.  c.  p.  156.  **  Signum  gratiiB  ccrtum  est  participatio  mcnsce,  hoc 
Mi,  roanducare  corpus  Christi  et  bibcre  sanguinem.  Sic  enim  ait ... .  quoties  fece^ 
ritis,  facite  in  memoriam  mei.  Id  est :  cum  facitis,  admonoamini  Eyangclii,  seu 
remissionis  pcccatorum.  .  .  .  Est  autem  significatio  hujus  sacramenti,  confirmmre 
noa  toties,  quoties  labescunt  conscicntio),  quoties  de  yoluntate  Dei  erga  nos  dubita- 
mu.**  v.'I'bat  is  to  say,  as  often  as  we  doubt,  whether  God  be  earnest  in  forgiving  us 
our  tins.)  **  Id  cum  alias  sapc,  turn  maxime,  cum  moricndum  est,  accidit.  Unc 
tiooem  arbitror  esse  earn,  de  quA  Marci  vi,*'  .  .  .  (the  fourteenth  vcwe  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  James  did  not  then  occur  to  his  mind  !)  **  Sed  ea  ligna  esse  tradita,  nt 
oerto  significent  gratiam,  non  video.*'     (As  if  it  were  not  expressly  stated  in  James : 

t  Thom.  Aquinas  (Summ.  p.  iii.  q.  Ixv.  art.  i.  p.  296)  objects  :  **  Videtor,  quod  non 
debeant  esn  aeptem  noramenta.    Saeramenta  enim  cflUmdam  habent  ex  viitute 


;fe 
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i>y  earthly  generation  and  birth,  we  hare  been  brought  into  a  general 
connexion  with  this  distracted  world ;  so,  in  our  maturer  years,  this 
connexion  ever  meets  us  in  more  special  relations,  and  in  more  definite 
forms :  and  what,  by  our  birth,  was  deposited  as  a  germ,  is  now  ex- 
panded, and  thereby  realized  and  strengthened.  But  man  feeb  him. 
self  ever  more  and  more  strongly  straitened  by  the  laws  of  this  world, 

dirina  ex  ct  Tirtuie  pasnoniB  Christi.  Sed  una  est  virtus  diyina  et  una  Chriiti  pairio : 
una  cnim  oblatione  coniummayit  in  ■cmpitemum  sanctificatos.**  Amongr  other 
thingrg,  he  replies :  **  Dicendum  quod  sacramenta  ecclerias  ordinantur  ad  duo,  acilioeC 
ad  pcrficiendum  hominem  in  hts,  qns  pertinent  ad  cultum  Dei  secundum  religionem 
Christians  vite,  et  etiam  in  remedium  contra  defectum  peccati.  Utzx>que  autem 
mode  convenienter  ponuntor  ttptem  sacramenta.  Vita  cnim  epiritualis  conformita- 
tern  aliquam  habct  ad  vitam  eorporalem,  sicut  et  cietcra  corporalia  conformitatem 
quandam  spiritualium  habent.  In  yita  autem  corporali  dupliciter  aliquis  perficitor. 
Uno  mode  quantum  ad  personam  propriam,  alio  modo  per  rcspectum  ad  totam  com. 
munitatom  societatis,  in  qua  vivit :  quia  homo  naturalitcr  est  animal  Bociale.  Re- 
spcctu  autem  sui  ipsius  pcrficitur  homo  in  vita  corporali  dupliciter.  Uno  modo  per 
se,  ucquircndo  scilicet  aliquam  vits  pcrfectionem :  alio  modo  per  accidens,  scilicet 
removcndo  impedimenta  vitsB,  puta  egritudines  vel  aliquid  hujusmodi.  Per  se  autem 
])crficltur  corporalis  vita  tripliciter.  Primo  quidem  per  gcncrationem,  per  quam  homo 
incipit  esse  ct  vivcro.  Et  loco  hujus  in  spirituali  vita  est  baptismus,  qui  est  spiritiMlit 
rcg(-ncratio :  Rccundum  illud  ad  Titum  iii.  Sec  undo,  per  augmcntum,  quo  allqaiB 
pcrducitur  ad  pcrfcctam  quantitatem  ct  virtutem.  Et  loco  hujus  in  Bpirituali  vha 
est  confirmatio,  in  qua  datur  sanctitas  et  robur.  Undo  dicitur  discipulis,  jam  bapti* 
zatis,  Luc.  ult. :  *  Scdctc  in  civitate,  quoadusque  induamini  virtute  ex  alto.*  Tertio 
per  nutritionem,  qua  conscrvatur  in  homine  vita  et  virtus.  Et  loco  hujus  in  spirituali 
vitu  est  Eucharistia,  undo  dicitur,  Joann.  vi.,  *  Nisi  manducaveritis  camem  filii  be^ 
minis  ct  bibcritis  ejus  sanguinem,  non  habebitis  vitam  in  vobis.'  Et  hoc  quidem 
sufficerct  homini,  si  habcrct  et  corporaliter  et  spiritualiter  impassibilem  vitam.  Sed 
quia  homo  incurrit  intcrdum  et  corporalem  infirmitatem  et  spiritualem,  scilicet  pecca* 
tum,  idco  necessaria  est  homini  curatio  ab  infirmitatc.  Qute  quidem  est  duplex,  una 
quidem  cHt  sanatio,  qus  Ranitatem  rcstituit.  Et  loco  hujus  in  spirituali  vita  est  poBni- 
tcntia,  secundum  illud  Psalmi :  *  sana  animam  meam,  quia  peccavi  tibi.*  Alia  autem 
'.>st  restitutio  valetudinis  pristinas  per  convenientcm  diietem  et  exercitium.  Et  loco 
hujus  in  spirituali  vita  est  extrema  unctio,  quoo  removct  pcccatorum  reliquiai,  et 

hominem  paratum  reddit  ad  finalem  gloiiam,  undo  dicitur,  Jac.  v Perficitor 

.-lutcm  homo  in  ordino  ad  totam  communitatem  dupliciter.  Uno  modo  per  hoc,  quod 
accipit  potcstatem  rcgendi  multitudinem  sen  exercendi  actus  publicos.  Et  loco  hujus 
in  spirituali  vita  est  sacramentum  ordinis,  secundum  illud,  Hebr.  vii.,  *  quod  sacer- 
dotes  hostias  offcrunt  non  tantum  pro  se,  sed  etiam  pro  populo.*  Sccundo,  quantum 
ad  naturalem  propagationem  :  quod  fit  per  matrimonium  tarn  in  corporali  quam  in 
spirituali  vita,  ex  eo  quod  non  solum  est  sacramentum,  sed  natune  officium.  Ex  his 
etiam  patot  sacramcntorum  numerus,  secundum  quod  ordinantur  contra  defectum 
peccati.  Nam  baptismus  ordinatur  contra  carentiam  vito  spiritualis :  coi^nnatio 
contra  infirmitatem  animi,  quae  in  nupor  natis  invenitnr :  Eueharistia  contra  labilHa- 
tern  animi  ad  pcccandum :  poenitentia  contra  actuale  peceatum,  post  baptismum 
commissum,**  etc. 
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*«^they  encompass  him  with  ever-growing  force ;  and  of  his  own  free 
choice,  as  well  as  under  a  sort  of  mysterious  necessity,  he  contracts, 
with  a  being  of  his  own  kind,  the  closest  alliance  in  the  bonds  of 
earthly  and  sexual  lovcf  in  order  to  provide  for  the  perpetuity  of  his 
species,  and  thereby  for  the  whole  economy  of  this  lower  world.  Here* 
by  he  becomes  at  once  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  state, 
which  is  itself  a  larger,  but  ever  limited  circle  of  families,  who,  usually 
having  all  sprung  from  one  and  the  same  progenitor,  have,  through 
their  opposition  to  other  associations  of  families,  been  drawn  into  pecu- 
liar destinies,  and  thereby  received  the  impress  of  a  special  character  ; 
while,  in  a  common  order,  and  for  mutual  protection  against  such  an 
opposition,  they  maintain  themselves  with  all  the  individual  interests 
determined  by  such  a  state  of  things.  If,  irtftQ  once  man  hath  come 
into  the  world,  all  the  relations  we  have  adverted  to  take  place  only 
at  particular  periods  of  his  life,  there  are  others  again  which  pervade 
every  stage  of  his  existence.  Self-preservation  forms  the  centre  point 
of  all  earthly  exertion,  which  is  concentrated  in  the  care  for  one's  live- 
lihood. Much  as  thou  mayest  strive,  0  man  !  by  a  new  recruiting  of 
thy  bodily  strength,  to  renovate  thy  earthly  existence,  the  seed  of  death 
was  laid  in  the  first  moment  of  thy  life, — it  announces  its  being  amid 
the  fairest  bloom  of  personal  charms, — it  waxes  more  and  more  in 
strength,  and,  at  last,  overmasters  life  itself.  Thus,  in  various  alter* 
nations  of  earthly  action  and  suffering,  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  doth  the 
end  of  life  unavoidably  grow  out  of  the  beginning ;  it  is  betokened  by 
sicknesses  of  various  kinds,  until  the  creature,  that  had  sprung  out  of 
dust  and  ashes,  again  resolves  into  the  same. 

To  this  inferior  order  of  things,  the  Church,  in  virtue  of  the  commis- 
sion given  to  her  by  Christ,  opposes  a  higher  order,  not  to  annihilate 
the  former,  but  to  bestow  on  it  the  blessings  of  redemption,  to  explain 
its  significancy,  and  to  purify,  by  heavenly  influences,  all  the  stages  of 
earthly  and  sinful  existence  ;  to  raise  humanity  again  up  to  God,  as 
through  Adam  it  had  fallen,  and  to  exalt  time  into  eternity.  Symboli- 
cal signs  bring  the  higher  world  more  immediately  within  the  percep- 
tion of  sense,  and  withal  convey  from  that  world  the  capacity  for  its 
influence.  To  the  earthly  birth,  stained  with  sin,  the  spiritual  second 
birth  for  heaven  is  annexed.  At  the  moment  when  the  growing  perils 
of  the  world  threaten  to  encompass  the  individual,  and  lay  fast  hold 
upon  him,  comcth  the  cor^miation  of  his  spirit,  by  the  Spirit  from 
above,  to  enable  him  to  encounter  the  arduous  impending  struggle. 
The  earthly  sexual  intercourse,  calculated  as  it  is  to  draw  down  man  to 
destruction,  into  the  lowest  depths  of  terrestrial  existence,  is  transform- 
ed into  a  heavenly  alliance ;  and  sensuality,  which  is  opposed  to  all 
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(^;>^tmanent  conDexion,  is  subdued  in  Christ  the  Lord,  and  made  instru^ 
nfental  to  the  indissoluble  union  of  spirits.  If  by  marriage  man  con** 
tracts  a  more  intimate  allianoe  with  the  earthly  and  limited  existence 
of  the  state  ;  so  marriage  is  sanctified  by  «  symbolical  aetton,  whichf 
while  it  consecrates  it  to  be  the  central  organ  for  the  union  of  all  be^ 
lievers,  makes  them  consider  themselves  members  of  an  alKembracing 
divine  kingdom  on  earthy  which,  totally  distinct  frooi  circumscribed 
terrestrial  kingdoms,  is  destined  to  permeate  all  these,  «nd  to  rivify 
4hem  with  its  apirit ;  in  the  same  y^y  as  the  individaars  eccleuaatical 
life  should  pervade  his  civil  existence.  If  matrimony  be  the  vital  con^ 
dition,  not  only  of  states,  bat  of  ^1  earthly  existence*  and  of  its  regular 
progress,  so  Holy  Ordefl  are  the  condition  to  all  ecclesiastical  lifoi  and 
all  the  other  sacraments.  In  opposition  to  the  earthly  nurture,  «nd  the 
j)erishable  food^  the  celes^al  Bread  is  offered  us  for  our  lasting  ^nritual 
sustenance  through  life ;  so  that  the  Table  of -the  Lord  forms  the  centrei> 
pdlnt  of  divine  service  and  religious  existence,  as  the  table  of  the  father 
of  the  family  constitutes  the  centre  of  domestic  service  and  civil  life^ 
If  in  the  violent  obstructions  of  bodily  organism  the  foe  of  earthly  life 
manifests  himself,  so  Extreme  Unction  imparts  strength  and  consdai^ 
tion, — warning  us,  that,  in  every  case,  the  real  man  is  redeemed  by  a 
higher  power ;  and  this,  especially  in  the  approaching  dissolution  of 
the  bond  between  body  and  soul,  never  fails  of  its  effect.  The  holy 
action  devoted  to  the  cure  of  the  penitent  sinner^  who,  after  being  in^ 
corporated  into  the  Church,  hath  grievously  fallen,  cannot  be  concetved 
as  a  normal  .principle  in  the  history  of  the  spiritu^  life>  for,  otherwise^ 
the  fall  after  regeneration  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  unavoidable 
and  necessary^ — that  is  to  say,  as  no  sin.  But  yet  it  hath  been  ordain*- 
ed  by  God^s  mercy  as  an  extraordinary  dispensation  of  grace ;  and  aa 
the  septenary  number  of  sacraments  is  now  filled  up. 

Protestantism  despaired  of  the  possibility  of  the  earthly  being  quite 
pervaded  by  the  heavenly  element,  and  of  the  former  being  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  the  latter  ;  and  hence  it  was  forced,  not  only  to 
reject  the  doctrine  of  seven  sacraments  as  the  effect  of  human  pre- 
sumption, struggling  against  an  unavoidable  necessity  ;  but,  in  the  two 
sacraments  it  retained,  it  saw  only  the  principle  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  indomitable  carnalfiipiril 
of  man« 
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J  zzx  — Further  conaeqiMBctt  of  the  original  Lothermn  view  of  the  eflKnce  of  a 

■M^rwDcnt. 

That  infant  baptkm,  according  to  the  Proteatant  view  of  the  sacra' 
inents,  is  an  act  utterly  incomprehensible,  cannot  be  doubted  :  for  if  it 
be  through  faith  only  that  the  sacrament  takes  effect,  of  what  value  can 
it  be  to  the  uneonscious  child  ?  The  Anabaptists,  against  whom  Lu- 
dier  was  so  incensedi  drew  but  the  natural  inferences  from  the  premises 
which  he  had  laid  down,  and  could  not  be  refuted  by  him  without  his 
proving  unfaithful  to  his  own  principle* 

In  the  same  way,  it  was  not  difficult  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that, 
with  fuch  views,  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  for  adopting  a  real 
preeence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  For  if  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  Luther 
said,  be  only  a  pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  no  reason  can  be 
asngned  why  Christ  should  be  present.  The  bare  bread/  and  the  bare 
wine,  would  achieve  all  which  was  expected  of  the  sacrament.  As  lif  tic 
as  God  need  be  personally  present  in  the  rainbow,  to  make  that  natural 
phenomenon — selected  as  a  token  of  promise  to  the  infant  world,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  should  never  more  be  destroyed  by  a 
deluge— attain  its  pacifying  end ;  so  little  is  the  real  presence  of  the 
Baviour  necessary  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  if  it  be  to  serve  only 
as  a  pledge  of  the  remission  of  sins.  This  Andrew  Carlstadt  perceived ; 
and,  from  the  very  principle  laid  down  by  LfUther,  as  to  the  mode  of 
viewing  a  sacrament,  ho  drew  conclusions  against  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  Plank  should  not 
have  doubted  whether  Carlstadt  had  not  really  been  conducted  in  this 
way  to  the  denial  of  the  Real  Presence,  as  in  one  of  his  writings  ho 
himself  stated  it.*  We  recognize  the  internal  consistency  and  neces- 
sity of  Carlstadt's  view,  so  soon  as  he  had  fallen  into  Luther's  one*sidcd 
conception  of  the  sacraments.  Here,  it  appears  to  us,  we  have  found 
the  clue  for  explaining  the  fact,  that,  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  dispute  adverted  to,  Luther  wrote,  in  the  following  manner,  to 
Bucer  and  Capito,  who  had  requested  of  him  an  elucidation  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  Carlstadt  had  raised  against  the  real  presence  of  Clirist 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  He  says,  that  five  years  previously  be 
had  come  to  the  same  opinion  as  Carlstadt  had  arrived  atr  and  would 
willingly  have  enforced  it,  ''in  order  to  be  able  to  give  a  blow  to  the  Pa- 

•  Plank,  Hiitory  of  the  ri«,  itc.  of  the  Protcatant  Bjsiem  of  doctrine,  2d  book, 
p.  915. 
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pucy,"  had  he  not  been  deterred  by  the  clear  words  of  Scripture.* 
His  whole  theory  of  the  sacraments  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  Carl- 
stadt's  view ;  and  what  with  repugnance  he  saw  himself  forced  to 
revere  as  Scriptural,  possessed  in  his  system  no  internal  consistency. 
With  the  same  urgency  should  Luther's  opinion,  that  the  foundations 
of  the  Church  had  been  shaken,  since  it  had  fallen  into  essential  errorSi 
have  led  him  to  dispute  the  true  presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  sacrament. 
For  it  was,  doubtless,  inconsistent  to  admit,  on  the  one  hand,  a  real, 
and  therefore  efficacious^  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  assert,  that  she  had  fallen  away  from  Him,  or  rather. 
He  had  withdrawn  from  heri  and,  in  matters  of  such  vast  moment,  had 
suffered  her  to  walk  her  own  way. 

If  we  be  justified,  perhaps,  in  assuming,  that  Luther's,  and,  more 
especially,  Melancthon's,  general  exposition  of  the  sacraments,  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  original  Helvetic  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
(for  the  ronclu!<ions,  which  Luther  himself  was  so  disposed  to  draWf 
pressed  not  less  urgently  on  the  minds  of  others  ;)  so,  on  a  nearer  c-on* 
sideration,  we  may  discover,  in  this  exposition,  the  source  whence 
emanated  the  rejection  of  all  the  sacraments,  or,  at  least,  that  indiffer- 
ence for  them,  to  which,  in  the  first  period  of  the  Reformation,  we 
discern  so  strong  a  propensity,  as,  for  instance,  in  Carlstadt  and 
Schwenkfeld.  Luther,  and  especially  Mclancthon.  had  more  than  once 
asserted,  that  he,  who  held  fast  in  faith  to  the  Divine  promise,  did  not 
even  need  the  sacramcnts.f  Hence,  against  the  doctrine,  that  sacra- 
ments are  the  pledges  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  Carlstadt  observes : 
**  he  who  hath  the  right  remembrance  of  Christ,  is  sure  of  his  redemp- 
tion, and  hath  peace  in  God  through  Christ, — not  through  the  sacrament. 


*  E  Manch,  in  Bilibaid  Pirkheimer's  Schweixer-Krieg^  p.  54,  communicates  a 
letter  of  this  scholar  to  Melancthon,  wherein  the  same  view  appears  to  be  stated. 
It  is  said  :  '*  So  (Ecolampadius,  Ziringle,  and  others,  are  highly  opposed  to  Luther; 
and  if  Luther  had  not  investigated  the  matter  so  deeply,  and  had  not  engaged  in  so 
strenuous  an  oppositioii  agatnsC  Dr.  Carlstadt,  he  would  hare  been  the  leader  in  this 
cursed  error."  Firkhcimcr  means  to  suy,  that  it  was  only  out  of  opposition  to  Carl- 
stadt, that  Luther  had  been  brought  back  to  the  doctrine  of  a  real  presence  of  Christ 
m  the  Lord's  supper. 

t  Mclancthon  loc  theol.  p.  143.  **  Sine  signo  restitui  Esechias  potuit,  si  nuda 
promissioni  credere  voluisset :  vel  sine  signo  Gideon  yicturus  erat,  si  crcdidisset.  Ita 
sine  signo  justificari  potes,  modo  credas.**  Luther  de  captivit.  Babylon.  1.  c-  ioL 
380  :  **  Neque  enim  Dens  aliter  cum  hominibns  egit  aot  agit,  quam  verbo  promls- 
sionis.  Rursus  nee  uoe  cum  Deo  unquam  aliter  agere  powumus,  quam  fide  in  ver* 
bum  promissionis  ejus.  Opera  ille  nihil  curat,  nee  eis  indigct,  quibus  potius  eigm 
homines  et  cum  hominibus  et  nobis  ipsis  agimus.**  Fol.  286,  b :  **  Qui  eis  orsdit,  is 
implet  ea,  etiamsi  nihil  operator.'* 
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If  Christ  be  our  peace  and  our  assurance,  then  creatures  without  soul 
cannot  tranquillize  us  and  make  us  secure."*  It  was  only  when  Luther 
heard  his  own  thoughts  uttered  from  the  lips  of  others,  that  he  found 
them  dangerous  and  untrue.  Hence,  in  his  larger  catechism,  he  suffers 
not  a  word  to  escape  him,  whereby  the  sacraments  could  be  represented 
as  anywise  superfluous ;  nay,  with  all  earnestness,  and  the  greatest 
orgency,  he  exalts  their  power  and  eflicacy.f 

§  jxxu — Zwin|rlias  and  Calrin  on  the  lacrameiita. 

Zwinglius  formed  the  worst  al^d  most  miserable  conception  of  the 
sacraments,  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine  ;  yet,  in  doing  so,  as  we  have 
saidf  he  merely  followed  out  the  hints  given  him  by  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon. 

He  considers  the  sacraments  only  as  ceremonies  whereby  a  man  pro- 
fesses himself  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  a  follower  of  Christ.  He 
accordingly  very  much  approves  of  the  Lutherans  throwing  aside  the 
belief  that  the  sacraments  contribute  aught  towards  justification  ;  but 
he  laments  the  more  that  they  should  still  regard  them  as  pledges  of 
the  Divine  mercy  and  favour  ;  since  he,  whose  faith  needs  such  a  con. 
firmation,  actually  possesses  none.  In  this  respect,  he  says,  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sacraments  rather  aflbrds  the  Church  an  assurance  that  her 
followers  believe,  than  that  they  themselves  become  thereby  more 
sure  and  steadfast  in  their  faith 4 


•  See  the  extracto  from  Carlstadt*8  wrHin^,  in  the  above  cited  work  of  Flank,  p.  2 1 8. 

t  Catech.  maj.  p.  510. 

I  De  TcrlL  et  falsA,  religiono  CommcDtar.  Op.  torn.  xi.  fol.  197-9.  He  thus  con- 
clndea :  **  Sunt  er^  sacrameDta  eigna  vcl  ccrcmoniaf^,  pace  tamen  omniom  dicam, 
nve  neoticomm  nve  veterum,  quibus  se  homo  ccclcne  probat  ant  candidatam  ant 
militem  esse  Christi,  rcdduntque  ecclesiam  totam  potina  certiorem  de  tnft  fide,  qnam 
ta.  Si  enim  fides  tua  non  aliter  fuerit  abaoluta,  qnam  nt  mgno  ceremoniali  ad  con- 
finnationcm  egreat,  fides  non  est.'*  De  peccato  orlginali  declarat.  1.  c.  fol.  122 : 
'*  Signa  igitur  nihil  quam   oxteme  res  sunt,  quibus  nihil  in  conscientiH  cflicitur. 

Fides  autcm  sola  est  qu&  bcamur Symbola  ig^itur  sunt  externa  ista  rerum 

spiritualium,  ct  ipra  minimc  sunt  spiritualia,  ncn:  quidquai.i  trpirituale  in  nobis  per. 
ienmt :  scd  sunt  eorum,  qui  spiritualcs  sunt,  quasi  tessrnr.**  K!<icwhere  he  expn^saes 
himself,  however,  in  a  somewhat  milder  strain ;  for  instuncc,  in  his  Pidsi  EeeUna** 
fk«  Expotitio,  1.  c.  p.  551 :  **  Docemos  ergo,  saeramenta  coli  dclx;-t;,  velnt  res  sacras, 
ut  qoB  res  sacratissimas  significent,  tam  eas,  qme  gestn  sunt,  tani  cos  qusB  nos  agere 
ei  ezprimere  debemus.  Ut  baptiimns  significat  et  Christum  noii  sanguine  suo 
ahhiime,  et  quod  nos  ilium,  ut  Paulus  docet,  tnduere  debemus,  hoe  est  ad  ejus  formu' 
km  vivere ;  sic  Eucharistia  quoque  significat  cum  omnia,  quse  nobis  divinfli  liberali- 
tate  per  Chriitam  donata  sunt,  turn  quod  grati  debemos  e4  eharitate  frmtria  amplecti, 
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If,  contrary  to  the  clearest  teaching  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  testimony 
of  all  Christian  ages,  Luther  and  Melancthon  had  degraded  the  sacra- 
ments into  mere  tokens  of  covenant  between  God  and  men  ;  soZwin- 
glius  advanced  a  step  further,  and  represented  them  as  signs  of  covenant 
between  man  and  man.  Who  could  now  connect  any  sense  with  the 
words  of  Christ :  "  He  who  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  1" 
And  how  powerless  and  unmeaning  must  the  passage  of  Paul  appear, 
wherein  he  calls  baptism  **  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  of  the  new- 
ness of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?"  But  the  uncertainty  of  belief,  which  Zwin- 
glius  exhibits  at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  on  the  sacraments,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  He  begs  pardon,  if  he  offends  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  he  declares  that«  with  the  exception  of  Eck  and  Emser,  he  is  at 
peace  with  every  one,  and  in  return  claims  the  indulgence  of  others 
for  himself.*  He  speaks  as  if  the  question  turned  on  mere  human 
opinions— on  things  of  a  doubtful  nature ;  just  as  if  the  Christian  Church 
were  such  a  wretched,  mismanaged  body,  that  she  did  not  even  know, 
and  could  not  know,  with  certainty,  what  it  was  which  she  daily  prac- 
tised, and  practised  at  the  command  of  Christ,  and  must  through  all 
centuries  continue  to  practise.  When  once  the  firm  ground,  and  sure 
and  eternal  footing,  is  abandoned,  then  all  must  indeed  vacillate,  and 
all  doctrines  be  abandoned  to  mere  conjecture. 

It  was  quite  in  the  opposite  sense  that  Calvin  taught.  His  doctrine, 
with  the  exception  of  one  point,  differs  not  at  all  from  that  of  the 
Lutheran  formularies.  Calvin  carefully  points  out  all  the  parts  of  what 
is  understood  by  a  sacrament,  and  recommends,  with  much  urgencyt 
its  use.f    The  point  in  which  he  deviates  from  the  Catholic  and  the 


qui  Chrutns  not  soieepit,  ouravit,  ac  beatoa  reddidit.**  Here,  accordingly,  the  ea. 
cramcnt  tlgnifies  aomething  for  the  receiver,  not  for  the  Church  only.  But  thk 
writing  of  Zwinglius  waa  hia  awan.like  aong,  aa  Bollinger  in  the  preface  to  it  nfirta, 
p.  550 :  **  Neacio  quid  cygneum  vicinU  morte  cantavit.*'  A  very  high  strain  of  aong 
truly !  Yet  in  hia  wock,  De  wtrA  et  faUd  reHgione,  p.  108,  he  had  already  ezpreMcd 
himaelf  in  a  dmilar  wtf; 

•  De  verft  et  falsi  lelig.  Hb.  i.  p.  197. 

t  Calvin.  Institut.  lib.  iv.  f  3,  fol.  471.  **  Ut  exigna  est  et  imbecillis  nostra  fides, 
nisi  undique  fulciatur,  ac  modis  omnibus  sustentetur,  statim  concutitur,  fluctoatur, 
vacillat  adeoque  labcscit.  Atque  it&  quidcm  hie  se  captui  nostro  pro  immensi  sii4 
indulgcntiH  attemperat  miBcricors  Dominus,  ut  quando  animales  sumus,  qui  humi 
semper  adrepcntes  ct  in  came  hercntcs  nihil  spirituale  cogitamus,.  ac  no  cuncipimoa 
quidem,  dementis  etiam  istis  terrenis  nos  ad  se  dedncere  non  gravetur,  atque  in  oame 
proponere  spiritualium  bonorum  speculum,**  etc.  Helvet.  1,  cap.  xiz.  p.  65 :  **  Pfte- 
dicationi  verbi  sui  adjunzit  Dcus  moz  ab  initio  in  eccleaii  sui.  sacramenta  vel  aigna 
sacramcntalia.  Sunt  autem  sasramcnta  symbola  mystica,  vel  ritus  sancti  aut  aaora^ 
actioncs,  k  Deo  ipso  institute,  constantes  verbo  suo,  signia,  et  rebus  signifieatis,  qol- 
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Lutheran  doctrine,  consists  especially  herein,  that  he  will  have  the 
sanctifying  grace  distinct  and  separate  from  the  sacrament,  as  the 
sensible  sign.  The  former,  according  to  him,  is  not  conjoined  with  the 
material  element :  and  hence  to  every  Christian  is  this  element  ten- 
dered, but  not  so  the  divine  nourishment.*  The  necessity  of  this 
doctrine,  in  the  system  of  Calvin,  is  evident ;  for  as  it  is  only  to  the 
elect  that  the  Divine  grace  is  imparted,  and  the  rest  are  passed  over 
by  God,  so  grace  must  by  no  means  l>e  connected  with  the  visible 
aign.f  Nay,  the  Divine  grace  worketh  irresistibly :  it  might,  therefore, 
easily  happen,  that  some,  not  among  the  chosen,  should,  without  the 
Divine  will,  be  classed  among  the  elect,  if  the  heavenly  nurture  and 
power  united  with  the  sensible  sign  itself  were  offered  to  every  one  ! 
Hence  in  baptism  the  non-elect  are  only  outwardly  washed  ;  and  the 
same  receive  in  the  Lord's  supper  but  mere  bread  and  wine  ;  a  view 
which  Gottschalk,  a  predestinarian  of  the  ninth  century,  hkewise  enter- 
tained ;  at  least  such  an  opinion  is  imputed  to  him.  Moreover,  Calvin 
also  admits  but  two  sacraments. :]: 

buf  in  ccclcsifli  summa  sua  bencficia  homini  exhibita  retinct  in  memoriH,  et  snbinde 
renovat,  qaibuB  item  promisnones  saaa  obeignat,  et  quas  ipee  nobis  intcriut  pnestat, 
exteriiu  rcpresentat,  ac  vcluti  oculit  contemplanda  tubjicit,  adeoque  fidem  noetram, 
■piritCi  Dei  in  cordibus  nostris  operantc,  roborat  et  auget,  quibus  deniquc  nos  ab  omni- 
bus aliit  populifl  ct  rcligionibuB  aeparat,  sibique  soli  consccrat  et  obligat,  et  quid  a  no- 
bis requirat  sig^ificat/' 

•  Loc.  cit.  §  9,  fol.  474.  *•  Cstcram  munere  suo  tunc  ritfe  demum  perfunguntur 
(sacramenta)  ubi  interior  illi  ma^ster  spiritus  accesserit :  cujus  unius  virtute  et  corda 
penetrantur,  et  affectus  permoventur,  et  sacramentis  in  animas  nostras  aditus  patct. 
Si  dealt  ille,  nihil  sacramenta  plus  pnestare  mentibus  nostris  possunt,  quam  si  vel  so. 
lis  splendor  coecis  oculis  aflulgeat,  vel  surdis  aiuibus  tox  insonet.  Itaque  sic  inter 
spiritum  sacramentaque  partior,  ut  penes  ilium  agendi  virtus  resideat,  his  ministcrium 
dantaxat  relinquatur ;  idque  sine  spirittis  actione  manet  frivolum,  illo  vero  intus  agen. 
te,  vimque  suam  ezercente,  multao  energiiB  refortum.** 

t  Loc.  cit.  f  17,  fol.  477.  **  Spirit^s  SanciuB  {quern  nom  omnibus  promiscue  m- 
crwnenta  advehunt^  ted  quern  peculiariter  euie  confer^  isestt^ni  Dei  gratiassecum 
afiert,  qui  dat  sacramentis  in  nobis  locum,  qui  efficit,  ut  fruollieent.*'  Here  lies  the 
real  point  of  diflercnce.  Now  Cnlvin  makes  the  matter  appear,  as  if  the  Catholics 
■eparated  the  power  working  in  the  sacraments  from  their  primary  fountain,  and 
looked  upon  them  as  working  of  themselves.  **  Tantum  hie  quieritur,  propri&ne  et 
mtrinsicfli  Cut  loquuntur)  virtute  operctur  Deus,  an  eztemis  symbolts  suas  rrsignat 
vices.  Nos  vero  contendimus,  quiecunque  adhibeat  organa  primariae  ejus  operationi 
nihil  deccderc.*'  And  now,  **  Interim  illud  tollitur  figmentum,  quo  justificationia 
Cftiwa  virtuaque  Spiritus  Sancti  dementis,  ecu  vasculis  ac  plaustris,  includitur.** 

}  Loc.  cit.  i  19,  fol.  478.  **  Sacramenta  duo  instituta,  quibus  nunc  Christiana.ee 
cMa  utitur,  baptismus  ot  ccena  Domini.**  Quite  in  the  same  sense  arc  the  first  Hel. 
fetio  Confession,  o.  ziz ;  the  Augsburg,  art.  zzv. ;  the  Gallic,  art.  zzzV.  p.  123 ;  the 
Bdgio,  art*  xaaw^i.  p.  193. 
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4  xzxii. — BaptioB  amd  Penmnee. 

AAer  having  pointed  out  the  divergences  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of  a  sacrament  in  general,  we  must  now  proceed  with  details,  and  begin 
with  baptism.*  It  is  principally  in  describing  the  effects  of  this  means 
of  salvation,  that  the  Christian  Communities  differ  from  one  another; 
and,  indeed,  the  different  notion  which  each  entertains  of  justification, 
determines,  as  we  may  suppose,  this  diversity  of  opinion*  If,  according 
to  Catholic  doctrine,  original  sin  in  children,  in  adults  original  nn 
together  irith  actual  sins,  is  by  the  due  reception  of  baptism  removed, 
according  to  that  process  of  regeneration  above  described ; — so  that 
the  believer,  having  become  a  member  of  Christ,  walketh  no  more 
according  to  the  flesh,  but  interiorly  quickened  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
showoth  himself  a  new  man :  so  among  the  Protestants,  their  well 
known  theory  of  the  mere  forgiveness  of  sins  is  here  again  predominant. 
Through  the  faith  received  before  baptism,  is  the  adult  justified  ;  but 
through  baptism,  in  which  all  that  Christ  hath  done  for  us  is  applied, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  with  all  his  gifts  is  imparted,  this  faith  is  sealed. 
This  certainly  is  a  far  more  elevated  theory  of  baptism ;  one,  unques- 
tionably, more  consonant  to  Holy  Writ,  than  that  adopted  by  Luther,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation.  However,  according  to  the 
Lutherans,  original  sin  still  remains  in  the  baptized — an  opinion,  which 
cannot  in  this  place  be  matter  of  any  further  investigation.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  formularies  point  out  very  beautifully  the  new  life,  commencing 
with  baptism,  and  they  do  so  still  better  than  the  Lutheran.f 


*  In  its  sixth  MMQD,  the  Coaneil  of  Trent  supposes  the  esse  of  in  adult,  who  bf 
baptisui  is  received  into  the  Christian  Church ;  and,  in  faet,  in  this  way  the  holy  aet 
can  best  be  understood. 

t  Catechism,  maj.  part  iy.  ^  9,  p.  12.  ^  Sola  fides  personam  digrnam  fiieit,  at 
hanc  saltttarem  et  divinam  aqoam  utilitcr'suscipiat.**  ^  14,  p.  54  :  "Qoapropter  qui. 
vis  Christiamis  per  oowem  vitHB  soam  ahunde  satis  habet,  ut  baptismum  reote  per- 
discat  atquo  excrceat.  flat  enfaa  habet  ne^tii,  ut  credat  firmitor,  quecun<iae  bap. 
tismo  promittuntur  et  offeruntur,  victoriam  nempe  mortis  ao  dioboli,  remisakmeni 
peccatorun,  ^raliam  Dei,  Christum  cum  onmibus  suis  operibns  [his  sufferings  and 
death  and  the  like]  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  cum  omnibus  suis  dotibus.**  (This  is  not 
true,  see  1  Cor.  zii.)  The  Smalcald  Article,  part  iii.  c.  5,  ^  1,  in  order  to  be  aUe  to 
say  something  against  Catholics,  confounds  scholastic  opinions  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church.  Helvetica  1,  cap.  zx.  p.  71 :  **  Nascimur  onim  omnes  in  peccatomm 
Bordibus,  et  sumas  fflii  ire.  Deus  autem,  qui  dires  est  mjsericordia,  porgmt  nos  4 
pcccatis  gratuity,  per  sanguinem  filii  sui,  et  in  hoc  adoptat  nos  in  filios,  adeoque  fos. 
dere  sancto  nos  sibi  connectit,  et  variis  donis  ditat,  ut  possimus  novam  vivero  vitam* 
Obsignantur  hsc  omnia  baptismo.  Nam  intus  regcneramur,  porificamur,  et  renoTft- 
iBur  h.  Deo  per  Spiritusi  Sanctum,"  etc 
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The  Catholic  Church,  moreover,  from  the  second  century,  hath  m- 
Tested  t  original  simple  act  of  baptism  with  a  rich  abundance  of  sym- 
bolical ceremonies,  in  order  to  stamp  naore  deeply  on  the  minds  of  her 
children  the  idea  of  this  sacrament,  and  to  symboHze,  by  various 
emhlems,  the  exalted  nature  of  the  newness  of  life  ia  Christ.  Al- 
though, doubtless,,  the  symbolization  of  this  sacrament,  unessential  in 
itself,  belongs  not  to  this  place*  but  only  the  doctrine  iJtself ;  yet  we 
may  be  permitted  to  draw,  in  a  few  words*  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  this  ceremonial,,  and  thereby  render  him  more  familiar  with  the 
Catholic  view  of  baptism*  whereby  it  will  become  more  evrdent  what  a 
decided  influence  this  view  hath  on  the  conception  of  the  other  sacra- 
ments. As  the  Lord  once,  l^  a  mixture  of  spittle  and  dust*  cured  the 
corporeaF deafness  of  a  man,  so  the  same  mixture*  applied  in  baptism, 
denoteth  the  fact,  that  the  spiritual  organs  are  henceforth  opened  for 
the  mysteries  of  God's  kingdom.  The  burning  candle  signifieth  that 
now  truly  the  divine  light  from  above  hath  fallen  upon  the  mind,  and 
the  darkness  of  sfn  been  changed  into  a  celestial  splendour.  The 
salt  denoteth  the  wise  man,  freed  from  the  folly  of  this  world :  the 
anointing  with  oil,  the  newprfest ;  for  every  Christian  is*,  in  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  word,  a  priest  who  hath  penetrated  into  the  inmost  sanc- 
tuary, and  hath  renewed  the  most  living  communion  with  God  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  the  white  garment  imports  that  the  befiever,  washed  clean 
in  the  Uood  of  the  Lamb^  must  henceforth  preserve,  unto  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord,  the  innocence  which  he  had  Tost  in  the  first  Adam*, 
and  won  again  in  the  second.  Symbof  is  crowded  upon  symbol,  in 
order  to  express,  in  the  most  manifest  way,  the  one  idea ;  that  a  totaf* 
permanent  change  is  to  occur  in  man,  and  a  new,  higher,  and  htsting^ 
ezistence  is  henceforward  to  commence ;.  and  hence,  among  other  rea- 
•ena,  baptism  is  not  repeated^ 

Hereby,  on  the  part  of  the  Church*  the  confident  expectation,^-oiT 
the  part  of  the  believer,  the  solemn  vow,  £9  declared,  never  more  to  fall 
into  any  grievous  (mortal)  sin ;  but  rather  ttti  wax  more  and  more  ia 
holiness  of  life.  If  such  a  sin  be  committed*  thsB  the  darkness,  the- 
foUy  of  the  world,  and  the  unpriestty  life,  take  again  possession  of  the- 
mml;  and  thereby  is  communion  with  God  broken  off,  and  the  bap. 
t&mal  grace  forfeited.  Hence,  if  the  sinner  wish  to  be  converted  from 
his  evil  ways,  he  needs  a  new  reconciliation  with  God*  and  therefore 
another  sacrament ;  and  such  a  sacrament  is  penance  conceived  to  be« 
Tet  it  ought  not  to  be  hence  inferred,  that  penance,  as  a  sacrament,  i» 
instituted  only  for  such  as  return  from  a  course  of  conduct,  and  a  state 
of  feeling,  ahsolutery  incompatible  with  the  abode  of  Christ  in  their 
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souls.     It  is  for  all  believers  an  institution  of  fatherly  instruction,  ex- 
hortation, correction,  quieting,  and  solace. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  Lutheran,  and  even  in  the  Calvinistic 
creed.  Since,  according  to  this  creed,  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  regeneration  is  able  to  work  no  extirpation  of  sin ;  since,  on  the 
contrary,  original  sin  as  such,  the  carnal  sin  as  such,  though  weakened, 
is  still  considered  to  endure  in  the  man  *'  born  again  of  water  and  the 
spirit ;"  a  totally  difierent  view  of  the  relation  of  the  baptized  to  Christ 
is  necessarily  entertained.  And  the  sins,— even  the  njore  grierouB 
sins, — of  the  former,  appear  not  as  anything  which  hath  dissolved  that 
state  of  grace  obtained  in  baptism,  and  therefore  not  as  an3rthing 
whereby  the  fellowship  with  Christ  would  be  again  broken  off.  All 
sins,  moreover,  being  but  the  particular  forms  of  original  sin,  not  ex- 
tirpated, but  only  forgiven  in  baptism,  and  in  all  this  God  only  working 
salvation,  but  man,  on  the  other  hand,  not  acting  independently,  bap- 
tism not  only  imparts  the  assurance,  that  all  our  sins  committed  before 
baptism  are  forgiven,  but  gives  the  pledge  of  the  remissign  of  alt  the 
sins  to  be  afterwards  committed.*  Baptism  is  a  letter  of  indulgence 
sealed  by  God  for  one's  own  life,  and  therefore,  in  every  transgression, 
we  need  only  recall  and  recuscitate  in  our  minds  the  promises  recorded 
in  that  letter  ;  and  this  is  what  the  Reformers  call  a  regressus  ad  hap' 
tismum.  Hence,  baptism  is  characterized  also  as  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  moral  pledge  given  by  God,  that  sins 
at  every  moment  of  his  life  are  remitted  to  the  believer,  and  that  he 
is  admitted  to  grace ;  or,  in  other  words,  penance  is  no  peculiar  sacra- 
ment, j*     Hence,  Luther  could  not  pardon  St.  Jerome  for  having  caOed 


*  See  Lather's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  GalatJans.  **  Therefore  we  my 
that  man  is  a  true  Christian ;  not  one  who  hath  and  feeleth  no  sin,  hut  one  to  whom 
the  sins  which  he  hath  and  feelcth  are  not  imputed  by  our  Lord  God,  and  on  account 
of  the  faith  which  he  has  in  Christ.  And  this  doctrine  ministers  to  the  poor  oon- 
science  a  mighty  and  steady  solace,  when  it  would  be  like  to  quake  befoie  God's 
wrath  and  judgment  Wherefore  is  a  Christian,  when  he  is  what  be  ought  to  be, 
perfectly  and  entirely  free  from  all  laws,  and  subject  to  no  law  whatever,  whether 
internal  or  external.** — ^p.  68.  (Nothing  conduces  to  his  condemnation  provided  he 
only  bclleye.) 

t  Mclancthon,  howercr,  occasionally  makes  an  exception,  the  cause  whereof  we  shall 
hereafter  hare  occasion  to  show.  Apolog.  art.  it.  :  **  In  ecclesiis  nostris  plurimi  s»pe 
in  anno  utuntur  sacraroentis,  ab  wlutione  et  coBnfli  Domini.**  Art.  v. :  '*  Abeolntio 
proprie  dici  potest  sacramentiun  pcenitcntie,  ut  etiam  scholastici  theologi  eruditi- 
ores  (7)  loquuntur.**  Art.  yii. :  **  Vere  igitur  sunt  sacramenta,  baptinnus,  ccsna  Do- 
mini, absolutio,  qufe  est  sacrementum  poenitcntiae.**  In  the  third  revisal  of  his  Loeif 
after  1545,  he  says :  **Cum  autem  vocabulum  saeramenti  de  ceremoniis  intelligitur 
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penance  the  second  plank  redeeming  from  shipwreck;  since,  as  he, 
says,  the  first,  namely,  baptism,  could  never  be  lost,  provided  only  man, 
flo  often  as  he  was  seized  with  terror  for  his  sins,  renewed  the  promises 
made  in  baptism.  He  is  even  of  opinion,  that  this  view  is  borne  out 
by  the  principle  of  the  Ckurch,  forbidding  the  repetition  of  baptism. 
Accordingly,  while  Catholics  conceive  the  effects  of  baptism  to  extend 
to  our  whole  lives,  in  such  a  way,  that,  from  the  moment  of  baptism,  to 
the  close  of  our  earthly  career,  life  ought  to  flow  on  pure,  stainless, 
and  ever  consecrated  to  God ;  Luther  looks  on  these  effects  of  baptism 
aa  administering  consolation  to  man,  even  amid  all  his  transgressions. 
Thus,  had  the  Reformers  considered  the  real  internal  renovation  and 
aanctification  of  man  to  be  possible  through  baptism,  and  regarded  this 
renovation  as  one  with  justification,  they  would  have  seen  clearly,  that, 
by  any  grievous  sin,  the  grace  of  baptism  could  be  lost,  and  penance 
would  then  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  second  sacrament.  But, 
fiince  they  look  on  justification  as  merely  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  as  its  seal  or  letter,  the  operation  of  baptism 
according  to  them,  continues  uninterrupted.* 

The  particular  parts  of  penance  are  accordingly  very  differently  do* 
scribed  by  the  two  confessions.  The  Protestants  regard  contrition  and 
faith,  as  the  stages  through  which  a  particular  penitential  act  takes  its 
course.  Contrition  they  explain  by  **  terrors  of  conscience  "  {conscieniuE 
terrores,)  which  consist  in  that  dread  of  the  Divine  judgment,  that  at- 
tends the  consciousness  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Law.     This  fear 


imtitntis  in  pnedicatione  Cbristi,  numerantor  bee  ■aeramenta,  baptismas,  coena  Do- 
mini, abtolutio."     Compare  Aufrusti^s  Christian  Archaology^  toI.  iz.  p.  28. 

*  Melancthon  Inc.  theol.  p.  145.  **  Usut  yero  mgni  (baptitmi)  hie  est,  testariquod 
per  mortem  transcas  ad  vitam,  tcstari  quod  mortiiicatio  camis  tus  aalutaris  est.** 
[The  notion  of  mortification  and  of  the  transitu*  ad  vitam,  or  of  the  vivificatio^  hag 
been  explained  above,  and  is  evident  from  what  follows.]  **  Terrent  peccata,  terret 
mors,  terrent  alia  mundi  mala ;  confide  quia  r^^dtydin  aceepisti  misericordia  erg^a  te, 
ibturum  ut  salveris,  quomodocumque  oppug^neris  a  portis  inferorum.  Sie  Tides,  et 
dgnificatum  baptismi  et  si^i  usum  durare  in  Sanctis  per  omnem  yitam.**  P.  146  : 
"  Idem  baptismi  usus  est  in  mortificatlone.  Monet  conscientiam  remimionis  pecca. 
foram,  et  certam  rcddit  de  g^ratia  Dei,  adcoque  eflScit  ut  ne  despcremus  in  mortifies- 
tkme.  Proinde  quantisper  durat  mortification  tantisper  signi  usus  est,  Non  absol. 
yitar  autem  mortificatio,  dum  vetus  Adam  prorsos  eztinctus  fucrit.**  P.  149:  **  Est 
«nim  poenitentia  yetustatis  nostra  mortificatio,  et  renovatio  spiritus  :  sacramentum 
tjfOM,  ycl  si^um,  non  aliud,  nisi  baptismus  est.*'  P.  150:  **  Sicut  eyangelium  non 
•mMmuB  alicubi  lapsi,  ita  ncc  eyan^lii,  r^ftyil*  baptismum.  Certum  est  autem 
erangelium  non  semel  tantum,  sed  itcrum  ac  iterum  rcmittere  peccatum.  Quare 
non  minus  ad  secundum  condonationem,  quam  ad  primom,  baptismus  pertinet.**  AU 
tfiese  passa^res  are  but  extracts  from  Luther's  work,  De  captivate  BahyUnUca.  Op. 
lMii.ii.lbLS87,b. 
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is  next  banished  by  instrumental  faith :  and  the  conscience  herebj 
obtaining  the  solace  and  the  quiet  which  the  Lutherans  so  exclusivelj 
look  to,  the  whole  penitential  act  is  terminated.  Hence,  absolution  is 
nothing  more  than  a  declarcUion  that  sin  is  forgiven.*  Even  the  Cal- 
vinists  have  not  refused  their  approbation  to  this  decision ;  yet  they 
have  received  it  with  the  modification  which  their,  in  some  degree  pro- 
founder,  doctrine  of  justification  demanded.f 

i  xxziii. — Continuation  of  the  doctrine  of  Penanoe. 

The  Catholics  raise  the  same  objections  to  the  Lutheran  view  of 
penance,  as  to  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification.  They  accuse  it  of 
poverty,  and  they  charge  it  with  holding  down  the  believer  to  an  ex- 
tremely low  grade  of  the  spiritual  life,  allowing  him  scarcely  a  percep- 
tion of  the  fulness  of  the  riches  of  evangelical  grace,  while  it  is  very 
far  from  expressing  the  biblical  idea  of  /Afr«»«i«.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is,  that  the  sacramental  penance  should  pass  through 
three  stages  ;  whereof  the  first  is  contrition,  with  the  firm  purpose  of 
change  of  life ;  the  second,  confession ;  the  third,  satisfaction  :  and 
hereby  the  sacerdotal  absolution  also  receives  a  signification,  wholly 
difl^orent  from  that  which  is  attached  to  it  by  the  Protestants.  As  re- 
gards, in  the  first  place,  contrition,  it  is  of  an  essence  far  more  exalted 
than  what  the  Lutherans  term  canscientuB  terroresy  above  which  only 
the  rudest  natures  are  incapable  of  rising  ;  for  these  terrors  involve  do 
detestation  of  sin,  as  such,  and  contain  no  trace  of  the  tenderer  emo- 
tions :  they  are  but  the  dread  of  sensible  evil.  It  is  contrary  to  all 
experience,  that,  within  the  circle  of  Christian  life,  sorrow  for  moral 
transgressions,  and  for  the  falling  short  of  evangelical  perfection,  can 
or  ought  to  be  called  forth  only  by  the  representation  of  hell-torments : 
and  he  who  would  obstinately  insist  thereon,  would  merely  deduce  a 


*  Confemio  Augustana,  art.  zii.  **  Constat  autem  pcenitentia  proprie  his  doa- 
bos  partibuB ;  altera  est  contritio,  sea  terrores  incussi  consdentiie,  agnito  peccato ; 
altera  est  fides,  que  concipitur  ex  evangelio  sen  absolutione,  et  eredit  propter  Chris, 
torn  rcmttti  peccata,  et  consolatur  conscientiam,  et  ex  terroribus  liberat.** 

t  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii  c.  34,  ^  8L  The  Lutheran  denomination  of  the  two  parts 
here  occurs  under  the  name  of  mortificatio  and  vivificatio.  But,  as  we  remarked 
aboTC,  by  the  former  expression,  the  putting  off  of  the  old  man,  and  by  the  latter  the 
putting  on  of  the  new  man,  are  to  be  understood ;  so  signifying  something  other 
than  the  Lutheran  contritio  et  fidet.  When  Augnsti,  in  his  Archeology  (vol.  ix.  p. 
35,)  ea3ni,  the  terminology  of  the  Calvinists  is  either  borrowed  from  Mclancthon  or 
made  to  harmonize  with  his,  the  first  assertion  is  decidedly  true,  but  the  second  is 
not  at  all  so. 
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genera]  rule  from  the  experience  of  his  own  individual  feelings,  and,  in 
the  same  measure,  furnish  a  remarkable  example  of  hb  own  narrow- 
mindedness,  as  well  as  of  his  ignorance  of  the  plastic  power  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  would  be  eren  contrary  to  the  most  clearly  attested  facts, 
to  represent  the  dread  of  Divine  chastisements  as  the  only  path  which 
first  leads  men  into  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church.  Christ  is  the 
divine  teacher  of  truth  ;  and  we  need  only  peruse  the  Clementines,  and 
the  account  which  Justin  hath  given  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  as  well  as 
the  narrative  which  Tatian,  in  his  apology  for  the  Christian  religion, 
and  Hilarius  of  Poictiers,  in  his  work  on  the  Trinity,  have  furnished 
of  their  respective  conversions,*  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  transi- 
tion from  heathenism  to  Christianity  was  especially  brought  about  by 
the  following  means,  to  wit, — the  recognition  of  reason,  that  Christ 
had  communicated  most  credible  revelations  respecting  divine  things, 
and  freed  the  frail  heart  of  man  from  uncertainty  and  distracting 
doubt.  We  should  not  look  on  the  teaching  office  of  Christ  as  merely 
accidental,  as  Luther  did,  and  thereby  fell  into  such  a  narrow  concep- 
tion of  things.  He  who,  from  a  desire  of  truth,  first  embraces  the  Son 
of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  stands  on  much  higher  ground  than 
one  who  has  been  induced  to  do  so  from  the  fear  of  hell ;  and  other 
motives  at  least  will  concur  to  produce  the  sorrow  for  sin.  How,  then, 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  should  this  sorrow  consist  only  in  that 
fear  ?  But  even  where  it  exists,  it  is  very  far,  according  to  Catholic 
principles,  from  completing  the  notion  of  repentance.  The  dread  of 
the  divine  judgments  is  deemed  by  Catholics  (o  be  only  an  incitement 
to  repentance, — a  germ  from  which,  af\er  it  hath  been  further  expand- 
ed, something  far  nobler  must  grow  out,  if  a  true  or  perfect  contrition 
18  to  be  manifested.  Out  of  faith  and  confidence,  which,  according  to 
Catholics,  must  precede,  and  not  follow,  repentance,  the  hatred  to  sin, 
and  the  germs  of  Divine  love  are  to  be  unfolded  ;  so  that  these  must 


*  Lactantius  diyin*  Inttit.  lib.  L  o.  1*  is  brief  enough  to  permit  our  citing  a  pasmge 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  After  having  described  the  assiduity  with  which  the 
ancient  philosophers  sought  for  the  truth,  he  says :  **  Sed  neque  adepli  sunt  id,  quod 
Tolebant,  et  opcram  simul  atque  industriam  pordidvunt :  quia  yeritas,  id  est  arcanum 
■ommi  Dei,  qui  facit  omnia,  ingenio  ac  propriis  non  potest  sensibus  oomprehcndi : 
alioquin  nihil  inter  Deum  hominemque  distaret,  si  consilia  et  dispositiones  illius  ma. 
jeitatis  ctems  cogitatio  assequeretur  humana.  Quod  quia  fieri  non  potuit,  ut  homi. 
ni  perseipsum  ratio  diyina  innotesccrct,  noo  est  passus  hominem  Deus,  lumen  sapi- 
cnti»  requirentem,  diutius  oberrare,  ac  sine  ullo  laboris  effectu  Tagari  per  tencbras 
ineztricabiles.  Aperuit  oculoe  ejus  aliquando,  et  notionem  veritatis  monus  suum  fe. 
cit,"  Ac.  / 
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concur  to  make  up  the  penitential  feeling.  Contrition  {contrtiio  chari* 
tote  formata)  is  with  them  a  profound  detestation  of  sin,  springing  out 
of  the  awakened  love  for  God,  with  the  conscious,  deliberate  dctermi* 
nation  never  more  to  sin,  but  rather  to  fulfil  the  Divine  law  from  and  in 
a  love  for  Him.  In  every  case,  they  hold  no  emotion  of  the  soul 
worthy  the  name  of  repentance,  unless  with  this  emotion  be  connected 
at  least  a  firm  determination  of  the  will  to  abstain  from  all  sin,  though 
even  this  resolution  may  not  be  determined  by  clearly  defined  motivM 
of  a  higher  kind.* 

Moreover,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  differences  between  the  Christian  communions  in  the 
doctrine  of  justification  recur  in  the  matter  before  us.  The  Protestants 
vsuppose  the  terrors  of  conscience  to  be  the  only  condition  necessary  to 
render  us  susceptible  of  the  blessings  manifested  to  us  in  Christ  Jesu8» 
Instrumental  faith  delivers  from  these  terrors,  and  man  is  justified  by 
it  alone.  But,  from  faith,  the  resolution  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  the 
germs  of  love,  arc  expected,  indeed,  as  the  fruit,  but  of  themselves  con* 
tribute  nought  towards  making  us  acceptable  to  God,  and  are,  therefore, 
no  sign  of  the  Protestant  notion  of  contrition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  con- 
dition of  faith.  With  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  sanctification  and 
forgiveness  of  sins  are  one  act :  accordingly,  should  the  latter  ensuei 
the  spirit  of  man  must  be  moved  by  far  other  motives  than  mere  fear. 

The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  contrition  has  exerted  a  determining  influ- 
ence on  that  of  confession.  Everything  which  is  truly  interior  must, 
according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  be  outwardly  expressed :  the  love  for 
Christ  in  our  interior  must  manifest  itself  externally  in  works  ofcbari- 


*  Bcllarm.  do  pcDnitent.  lib.  1,  c.  xiz.,  torn.  iii.  p.  948  :  "Cam  partes pcsnitentui 
quccrimus,  non  quosvis  motiu,  qui  quocunque  modo  ad  poenitcntiam  pertinent,  que- 
rimus,  scd  cos  duntaxat,  qui  ci  ipsa  virtutc  poenitcntiis  prodcunt.  Porro  tcrrcri,  com 
intentantur  minto,  non  est  ullius  virtutis  actus,  scd  naturalis  affectus,  quern  etiam  in 
pueris  et  in  ipsis  bcstiis  cemimos.  Ad  haec  ssBpo  terrores  in  iis  inyeniuntur,  quipcBDi* 
tentiam  nullam  agunt,  ac  no  inchocuit  quidem,  ut  in  demonibus,  qui  credunt  et  ood- 
tremtscunt.  Jac.  11."  [There  is,  however,  a  distinction  between  believe  and  tremble, 
and  tremble  and  believe,  which  Bellarmine  has  hero  overlooked.]  Sepe etiam  noii- 
nulli  vcram  pcenitcntiam  agunt,  nullo  pcsnie  terrore,  sed  solo  Dei  et  justitiie  amore 
impulsi,  qualcm  crcdibilc  est  fuisse  beatam  illam  fieminam,  do  qua  Dominus  ait  Luc. 
vii. :  *  dimittuntur  ci  peccata  mnlta,  qooniam  dilexit  multum.*  Quod  si  terrores  ane 
posnitentia,  et  poenitentia  sine  teiroribos  aliquando  ease  potest,  eerto  non  debent  terw 
rorcs  illi  inter  partes  pocnitentis  numerari.  Denique  fides,  ut  moz  probabimus,  non 
est  pars  poBnitentiiB,  sed  earn  pnecedit.*'  See  the  work  **  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  and 
the  theological  tendencies  of  his  age,"  by  Albert  Liebner,  Leipzig,  1832,  p.  465, 
whoro  we  may  see  how  much  more  deeply  the  schoolmen  have  treated  this  subject  than 
the  reformers. 
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ty  to  the  brethren,  and  what  we  do  unto  these,  we  do  to  him  also#  It  is 
the  same  with  contrition  and  the  confession  of  sins  before  God, — an 
act  itself  purely  internal ;  if  it  be  deep,  strong,  and  energetic,  it  seeks 
an  outward  manifestation,  and  becomes  the  sacramental  confession  be* 
fore  the  priest ;  and  what  we  do  to  him,  we  do  again  unto  Christ  like« 
wise,  whose  place  he  represents.  Origen  rightly  compares  sin  to  an 
indigestible  food,  which  occasions  sickness  at  the  stomach,  till  it  has 
been  thrown  off  by  a  motion  in  the  bowels.  Even  so  is  the  sinner 
tormented  with  internal  pain,  and  then  only  enjoys  quiet  and  full 
health,  when,  by  means  of  confession,  he  hath,  as  it  were,  eased  himself 
of  the  noxious  internal  stuff.  Two  enemies,  who  wish  for  a  sincere  re- 
conciliation, and,  in  their  hearts,  despise  their  hatred,  will  certainly  feel 
themselves  forced  to  avow  to  each  other  their  mutual  injustice  ;  and  it 
is  only  by  means  of  this  confession  that  their  reconciliation  becomes 
sincere,  and  peace  is  restored  to  their  souls.  For  man  is  so  constituted, 
that  he  doth  not  believe  in  his  interior  feelings,  unless  he  see  them  in 
an  outward  manifestation  ;  and,  in  fact,  an  internal  sentiment  is  then 
only  ripened  to  consummation,  when  it  has  acquired  an  outward  shape. 
Moreover,  a  true  confession  to  God  cannot  be  indefinite  ;  for,  our  sins 
are  not  merely  abstract ;  we  are  guilty  of  specific,  definite  transgrcs* 
■ions :  and  so  a  true  confession  of  sins  to  God,  is  one  necessarily  enter- 
ing into  minute  details ;  consequently,  a  confession  to  the  priest  is  ne- 


But  now  the  internal  confession  of  sins — the  interior  pain,  which  is 
required  by  the  Lutherans  for  penance — is  merely  a  dread  of  the  Di- 
vine judgments  :  it  is  no  detestation  of  sin  ;  no  hearty,  inward  hatred 
of  sin,  which  can  only  spring  up  by  dcg|;ce8  after  absolution — afler  the 
assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  hath  been  already  obtained.  Hence, 
an  outward  unbosoming  of  the  conscience  is  absolutely  impossible,  be* 
cause  the  sinner  is  really  not  yet  in  that  spiritual  disposition  to  induce 
him  to  confess.  Sin  is  not  internally  rejected ;  how  then  should  the 
rejection  of  it  bo  outwardly  manifested  ?  Humility  is  still  wanting  : 
shame  still  confounds  the  sense  of  the  sinner ;  because  sin  is  too  much 
his  own,  and  is  not  yet  estranged  from  his  will^  On  the  other  hand, 
he,  who  truly  and  heartily  hates  sin,  confesses  it  with  an  involuntary 
joyful  pain  ;  with  pain,  because  it  is  his  oicn ;  but  with  a  joyful  pain, 
because  it  now  ceases  to  belong  to  him,  and  to  be  his  own.  Hence, 
too,  we  can  understand,  why  Protestants  look  on  Catholic  confession 
as  a  camificina  conscientiarumy  a  racking  of  the  conscience.  However 
much,  accordingly,  the  first  Reformers  did  homage  to  the  principle  of 
ecclesiastical,  and  particularly  of  auricular,  confession,  this  institution 
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Would  not  long  endure.*  The  faithful  were  taught  to  do  something, 
Whicbf  according  to  the  genera!  views  of  their  teachers  respecting 
penance,  they  could  not  do :  they  were  to  confess,  and  yet  the  sin  sur- 
viving in  their  soul  closed  their  lips ;  they  were,  by  confession,  to  free 
their  breast  from  sin,  and  yet  they  could  never  properly  extricate  them- 
selves from  its  entanglements. 

Private  absolution,  however,  the  Reformers,  from  a  particular  motive^ 
wished,  in  every  case,  to  retain ;  for,  as  the  individual  was  to  refer  to 
himtelf  the  general  forgiveness  of  sins,  they  deemed  it  right  to  give 
them  a  special  absolution.! 


^  Lather  de  eaptiv.  Babyl.  0pp.  t.  li.  fol.  293.  **  Occulta  autcm  confeaaio,  tpm 
Aodo  celcbratur,  etn  probari  ex  acriptart  non  poaait,  miro  modo  tamen  placet,  et 
Utilia,  imo  neceasaria  eat,  neo  Tellem  earn  noneiae,  imo  gaudeo  earn  eiae  in  Eccleaia 
Chriati.**  Art.  Smalcald.  P.  iii.  c.  viii.  p.  303.  **  Neqaaqoam  in  Eccleaia  confcHio 
et  abaolutio  abolenda  eat :  pmeaertim  propter  tenaraa  et  paTidaa  conaoientiaa,  et  prop- 
ter  juventutcm  indomitam  et  pctulantem,  ut  audiatur,  examinetur  et  inatituatur  in 
doctrinfli  Christian&.'*     And  we  often  find  the  aame  doctrine  elae where  laid  down. 

t  The  xzi.  canon  of  the  fonrth  council  of  Lateran  (Hard.  Cone.  torn.  tU  p.  S5J 
■aya :  **  Omnia  otriiiaque  sezoa  fidclia,  poatquam  ad  annoa  diacretionia  penrenflnt, 
omnia  lua  solua  peccata  confiteatnr  fidebter,  aaltem  aemel  in  anno,  proprio  Bacerdotit 
et  injunctam  sibi  pcBnitcntiam  studeat  pro  yiribua  adimplere,  auacipiena  reyerenlsr  ad 
minufi  in  paachU  Euchariatin  aacramentum." 

Thia  canon  ia  to  be  ranked  merely  among  diaciplinary  obaenranoea,  for  the  deter- 
mining of  the  time  when  any  one  should  confeaa  doth  not  belong  to  the  eieenoe  of  the 
sacrament.  Eren  the  present  yery  laudable  practice,  of  alwaya  going  to  confeariOa 
before  communion,  doth  not  reat  on  any  general  law  of  the  Church.  He,  who  doth 
not  feel  himself  guilty  of  any  grievoua  transgression,  c&n,  without  confessing  to  tht 
priest,  approach  of  his  own  accord  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  :  and  ao,  doubtless,  what 
was  formerly  the  practice  might  again  be  renewed,  and  each  one  reaort  to  confeaaioOi 
only  when  he  found  hia  conscience  particularly  burdened.  But  every  well-thinking 
man,  acquainted  with  the  human  heart  and  ita  wanta,  must  deeply  lament,  if  ever 
the  prewnt  practice  ahould  be  changed  ;  and  it  ia  only  the  indolent  prieat,  who  refaie* 
tantly  dischargca  hia  undoubtedly  painful  office,  that  could  deaire  such  a  ohanfSb 
The  intellectual  Paacal,  who,  perhapa,  of  all  theologians  and  philoeophera  of  modem 
times,  has,  in  his  Pensett^  cast  the  deepest  glance  into  the  miaery  of  man,  unfolda  ia 
one  paasage  his  arrogance  and  his  inclination  to  deceive  himaelf,  and  never  to  trace  a 
faitliful  image  of  his  own  interior.  He  then,  with  reference  to  the  diffBrenoea  be* 
tween  the  Christian  uoomiunions,  proceeds  to  say:  *'  En  voiei  une  preuve  qui  me  fiut 
horreur : 

"  La  religion  Catholique  n'oblige  pas  k  d^couvrir  ses  p^h^  indi£fSrement  k  toot 
le  monde :  cUe  souffire  qu'on  demeure  cach^  ii  tous  lea  autreo  hommea,  maia  elle  en 
ezcepte  un  seul,  k  qui  elle  commande  ii  d^couvrir  le  fond  de  aon  cceur,  et  de  se  fairs 
voir  tel  qu*on  est.  II  n*y  a*  que  ce  seul  horn  me  au  monde  qu*elle  noua  ordonne  da 
d^sabuser,  et  elle  Toblige  4  un  aecret  inviolable,  qui  fait  que  cette  connaissance  est 
dana  lui,  comma  ai  elle  n*y  ^tait  paa.  Peut-on  a*imagmer  rien  de  plua  charitable  et 
de  plus  douz  7    Et  n^anmoina  la  corruption  de  Thomme  est  telle,  qu*il  troave  < 
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If  in  confession  internal  repentance  is  outwardly  manifested,  and  thd 
•inner  thereby  reveals  his  hidden  spiritual  condition  to  the  priest  of  the 
Church,  this  Church,  in  her  turn,  acts  on  him  again  by  the  claim  of 
satisfaction  s  so  that,  if  contrition  forms  the  essence  of  penitential  feel- 
ing, and  the  confession  of  sins  its  form  and  its  completion,  its  confirma- 
tion is  secured  by  satisfaction.  These  three  acts  of  the  sinner, — for 
Mttisfaction,  aa  far  as  regards  his  will,  is  already  performed,  though  its 


de  la  duret^  dftOB  cette  loi ;  et  c*ett  one  dct  prinoipaiek  nuioiii  qui  a  ftut  reyolter  con* 
tre  TEgliso  uno  grandc  partic  do  TEurope. 

**  Que  Ic  coeur  do  Phomme  eet  injusic  ot  d^raisonnablo,  pour  trouyer  mauTais  qa*on 
I'oblige  do  faire,  4  1*^gard  d*an  homme,  ce  qu*il  serait  juste  en  qoolque  sort,  qa'il  fit  h 
regard  de  tons  lea  hommct !    Car  estil  juste  que  nous  lea  trompiona  7 

'*  U  J  a  diff^rens  d^gi^t  dana  cette  aversion  pour  la  y^rit^  t  mais  on  peut  dins 
qa'elle  est  dans  tous  enquelque  ddgr^,  parcequ*clle  est  inseparable  de  ramour  proprc. 
C*est  cette  mauvaiso  d^licatcsBC  qui  oblige  ceux  qui  sont  dans  la  n<5ccs8it6  de  reprcn^ 
dre  Ics  autres,  de  choisir  tant  do  ddtours  ot  de  tcmp^ranicns  pourdyitcr  de  les  choquef. 
n  faut  qu*ils  ddminucnt  nos  d^fauts,  quMls  fassent  semblant  de  les  ezcuser,  quMls  y 
ttidlent  des  louanges  et  des  temoignages  d'affsction  et  d'estime.  Ayec  tout  cela,  cette 
medicine  ne  laisse  paa  d*etre  amtoe  Ji  Tamour  propre.  U  en  prends  le  moins  qu*il 
peat,  et  toujours  ayec  dugout,  et  souyent  mdme  ayec  on  secret  d^pit  contro  ccuz  qui 
la  lui  pr6scntenL 

**  II  arrive  de  Id  que,  si  on  a  quelque  int^ret  d*ctre  aim^  de  nous,  on  8*^oigne  de 
nous  rendro  un  office  qu*on  sait  nous  ^tro  di^sagr^ble  :  on  nous  traite  com  me  nous 
youlons  6tre  traits :  nous  haissons  la  y6rit6,  on  nous  la  cache  {  nous  youlons  dtre 
datt6s,  on  nous  flatte ;  doub  aimons  h  6tre  trompr6s,  on  nous  trompe. 

**  C'est  qui  fait,  que  chaque  d6gr^  de  bonne  fortune,  qui  nous  £l6ve  dans  Ic  mondc, 
nous  ^loigne  dayantage  dc  la  y^nt^,  parcequ*on  apprchende  plus  de  blcsscr  ccux  dont 
I'affisction  est  plus  utile  et  Payorsion  plus  dangereuse. 

**  Un  prince  sera  la  fable  de  toute  TEurupe,  et  lui  seul  n*en  saura  rien.  Je  ne 
m'^tonne  pas  ;  dire  la  y^rit^  est  utile  k  cclui  4  qui  on  la  dit,  mais  d<^savuntageuz  <i 
eeuz  qui  la  disent,  parcequ*ils  se  font  hair.  Or  ceux  qui  vivcnt  avcc  les  princes 
aiment  mieuz  leur  int6r6ts  que  celui  du  prince  qu*ils  sorvcnt,  et  ainsi  ils  n'ont  garde 
de  lui  procurer  un  avantage,  en  se  nuisant  ii  euz-mdmes. 

**  Ce  malheur  est  sans  doute  plus  grand  et  plus  ordinaire  dans  les  plus  grandes  for- 
tunes ;  mais  les  moindrcs  n*en  sont  pas  ezemptes,  parccqu'il  y  a  toujours  quelquo  in- 
t^iet  4  se  faire  aimer  des  honmies.  Ainsi,  la  yic  humainc  n*est  qu'une  illusion  per- 
petuelle ;  on  ne  fait  que  s*entre.tromper  et  s*entre.flattcr.  Pcrsonno  ne  parle  de  nous  \ 
/  an  notre  presence,  comme  il  en  parle  en  notre  absence.  L*union  qui  est  cntre  les 
bommes  n*est  fondle  que  sur  cette  mutuellc  tromperic ;  et  pcu  d'amitids  subsisterai.  ^ 
I  flnl,  si  chacun  sayait  ce  que  son  ami  dit  de  lui,  lorsqu*il  n*y  est  pas,  quoiqu'il  parle 
lion  uicteement  et  sans  passion. 

**  L*hoinme  n*eat  done  que  d^guisement,  que  mensonge,  et  hypocrisie,  et  en  soi- 
mtaie  et  k  Pegard  des  autresk  II  ne  yeut  pas  qu'on  lui  disc  la  y^rit^,  il  6yitc  de  la 
dire  aux  auties ;  ettoutes  cea  dispositions,  si  6loign6es  de  la  justice  et  de  la  raison, 
got  one  racine  natorelle  en  nous.** — Pentett  de  Patcal^  p.  1,  art.  y.  n.  8,  t.  i.  p.  194, 

•10.  FteHidls. 
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*efxecution  be  delayed, — are  the  conditions  to  the  priestly  abeohitioiii 
wherewith  the  sacramental  penance  is  concluded.  We  may  easily  peN 
^ve,  that  absolution,  according  to  Catholic  principles,  can  by  no  means 
be  a  mere  declaration  that  sins  are  forgiven,  because  the  contrition  re^ 
<iuired  does  not  consist  in  mere  terrors  of  conscience  ;  and  something, 
far  other  than  a  mere  instrumental  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  is  de^ 
manded  of  the  penitent.  The  above^escribed  succession  of  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  sinner,  united  with  the  sacerdotal  function  (or,  in  oth^ 
wcvds,  the  full  sacrament)  is  the  organ  of  God^s  justifying  graces 
whereby  man  obtains  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  sanctification,  and  sancs 
tification,  in  the  foiigivenessofsins* 

Those  theologians  who  pretend  that  the  tlifierences  between  tha 
Christian  communions,  in  the  article  of  absolution,  consist  only  herein 
— ^that,  according  to  Catholic  principles,  the  priest  acts  merely  firom 
the  fulness  of  his  power,  while  the  Protestant  minister  declares  only  the 
will  of  God,  and  announces  the  same  to  the  sinner ;  those  theologians^ 
we  say,  understand  not  a  single  syllabic  of  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of 
the  two  communions.  For  never  did  any  man  entertain  the  opinioDi 
that  he  could  of  himself  forgive  sins  j  and  the  Protestant  declaratioDt 
that  sins  are  remitted,  bears  quite  another  sense,  than  scholars  of  this 
sort  suppose. 

Respecting  satisfaction,  which,  before  absolution,  we  considered  con- 
summated, at  least  as  regards  the  will,  it  is  now  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  few  details.  It  is  of  a  two-fold  kind  ;  the  one  referring  to  the  past, 
the  other  both  to  the  future  and  the  past.  For  example,  if  any  one 
accuses  himself  of  possessing  unlawful  goods,  by  theft,  usury,  robbery, 
cheating!  or  any  other  way,  it  is  required,  that  the  penitent  should  make 
restitution  of  the  same,  if  he  wish  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  suu. 
But,  as,  in  many  cases,  those  robbed  or  defrauded  cannot  obtain  poe- 
session  of  their  lost  property,  so  a  corresponding  renunciation  of  the 
unlawful  goods,  in  some  other  appropriate  way,  is  enjoined ;  for  it  is 
evidently  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  no  one,  while  retaining  tiie 
purloin^  goods,  can  truly  repent  of  his  theft.  Hence  the  forgivenesB 
of  sins,  which,  according  to  CathoUc  doctrine,  is  identical  with  the  in- 
ternal extirpation  of  sin,  appears  determined  by  satisfaction ;  for  the 
willing,  joyous,  restitution  of  property  unrighteously  acquired,  is,  in 
itself,  satisfaction.  According  to  the  different  transgressions,  satisfac- 
tion, as  is  obvious,  must  take  a  different  form.  This  is  the  first  species 
of  satisfaction,  consisting  in  the  performance  of  what  true  contrition  ab- 
solutely requires.  The  cure  that  follows  needs  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion, and  the  still  debilitated  moral  powers  require  the  application  of 
strengthening  remedies.     The  priest^  who  has  learned  to  know  the 
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spiritual  state  of  the  sinner,  ordains,  accordingly,  the  fitting  remediesT/ 
'^-pious  exercises,  calculated  to  keep  up  his  self- vigilance,*  and  to  im- 
part to  the  will  a  safe,  lively,  and  vigorous  impulse,  in  the  direction  it 
iDOst  needs.  The  enjoining  of  such  remedies  belongs  to  the  active 
fluperintendenee  of  the  Church ;  and  he  who  knows  the  nature  of  man, 
his  efieminato  tenderness  towards  himself,  his  timorous  unsteadiness  in 
the  choice  of  vigorous  means  conducive  to  his  salvation,  will  easily  un^ 
derstand  why  the  Church  should  have  come  in  aid  of  his  weakness,  and 
keen  directed  by  Christ  to  support  and  determine,  by  the  declaration  of 
her  own  firm  and  mankest  will,  the  will  of  her  children.  The  declared 
will  of  the  parent,  is  the  stay  to  the  will  of  the  child  f  it  comes  in  to  its 
Aid,  doubling  it,  as  it  were,  till  it  has  attained  sufficient  strength.^ 

Considered  from  one  point  of  view,  however,  these  penitential  ex^ 
ercises,  imposed  by  the  Church,  bear  the  character  of  real  punishments, 
ax&d,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  were  ever  regarded  in  this 
light :  and  this  again  drew  down  upon  her  the  charge  of  Pelagianism. 
The  matter  accordingly  stands  thus  :  By  the  transgression  of  the  eter^ 
Aal  moral  law,  man  contracted  an  infinite  debt,  which  he  was  totally 
incapable  of  discharging.  Christ  took  it  upon  himself:  and  to  all,  who 
will  enter  into  a  true,  interior,  living  conHDunion  with  Him,  the 
Righteous  one,  that  debt  is  remitted*     But,  as  in  the  fulness  of  His 


*  CatechinxHM  ex  deereto  Condi.  Trident,  p.  343.  **  SatiifaeenD  est  eaasas  pec- 
esloruiD  ezeidere, el  eofum raggeiiiani  aditumoon  indulger*.  in  quam  ■ententiam' 
alii  aHenaenMit,  mticfaotioQem  erne  porgrBtionemv  qua  eluitur  qoidqoid  101x1111111  prop^ 
lerpecoati  macrulam  in  amm4  reaedit,  atque  a  pcenia  tempore  definitia,  qoibua  tcncba- 
Dmr,  abiolviniur.  Qus  cum  ita  tint,  facile  eril  5dclibu8  perauadcre,  quam  nccea- 
aarium  nt,  ut  posnitentefl  in  hoc  Batisfactionis  Btudio  ec  ezcrccant.  Docendienim 
■ant,  duo  esse  quie  peccatum  consequuntur,  maculam  et  pcenaA:  ae  quararis  tem- 
per,  culpa  dimisia,  ttiiMil  etiam  mortis  eteme  npplicium,  apud  inferos  conatitulamv 
eoDdonetor,  tanen  mm  semper  eontingit,  quamadjModum  «  Tridentina  STOodo  d«u 
elaratum  est*  at  Dominus  peccatonim  reliqoias  et  poBnam,  certo  tempore  definitam, 
qoB  peccatis  debctur,  remittat,"  etc.  ?•  347  :  **  Divus  etiam  Bcmardus  doo  affir^ 
mat  in  peccato  rcpcriii,  maculam  anims  ct  plagara  :  ac  turpitudincm  quidem  ipsam 
Dei  miaericordia  lolli :  venim  sanandis  peccatorum  plagis  valdc  neceasarimn  ease 
earn  curam,  qun  in  remedio  poBiutentio  adhibetur,  quemadmodum  enira,  senato  ruL 
nsre,  cioatiiees  quedam  remanent,  que  et  ips9  ciuands  sont :  ila,  jnaaima  cnlpv 
a,  Bopeisunt  reliquiae  peeeatonua  purgande,"  etc  P.  3^  :  **  Sedillod  iQ» 
I  a  sacerdotibus  obaervari  oportet,  ut,  audita  peccatorum  confeMiono,  antequam* 
pcsnitcntem  a  peccatis  absolvant,  diligcntcr  curent,  ut,  si  quid  ille  forte  de  re  aut  de 
existimatione  prozimi  dctrazcrit,  cujus  pcccati  merito  damnandus  esse  yideatur,  en- 
molata  satisfactiane  eorapcnset :  nemo  enim  absolvendus  eil,  nisi  prios,  que  eujaa. 
eenqiw  ftierint,  restituere  polliceatur.  At  quoniam  multi  sunt,  quibas  etsi  prolixe 
poDloflOtiir,  se  oflSoio  satis  esse  factoroa,  tamen  certum  est  ae  delibeiatom  niinqnam 
i  exnlvwe,  omnino  ii  cofendi  sunt,  ot  lesCitiiant,''  etc. 
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mercy  the  Almighty  instituted  this  ordinance,  it  was  not  His  will  to  re* 
lease  all  who  should  return  to  Him,  after  personal  guilt,  from  the  tem- 
poral punishments  which  man  is  capable  of  enduring.  And  jottice^ 
which  is  not  superseded  by  love,  requires  the  imposition  of  such  penal- 
ties, the  more  especially  as  those  who  beKere  in  Christ,  and  by  baptiam 
are  become  members  of  His  body,  hare  received  full  strength  to  observe 
the  Divine  law ;  for  it  is  of  such  only  there  is  question  in  the  article  of 
penance. 

The  contempt  of  God's  commandments,  on  the  part  of  these,  and, 
still  more,  the  grievous  violation  of  them  by  a  believer,  is,  even  in  ewe 
of  amendment,  deservedly  punishable,  and  must  be  atoned  for.  Holy 
Writ  a]>ounds  in  examples  of  men  who,  after  having  obtained  the  re* 
mission  of  their  sins,  still  received  temporal  chastisements  at  the  hand 
of  God ; — a  fact  utterly  inexplicable,  if  a  man,  being  once  justified, 
could  escape  entirely  without  punishment.  The  reformers,  indeed,  ex- 
plained these  chastisements,  as  having  a  mere  correctional  tendency, 
yet  in  such  glaring  contradiction  to  many  passages  of  the  Bible,  that,  00 
interpreted,  they  offer  no  sense*  From  this  emasculated  opinion  die 
Reformers  might  well  have  turned  away,  had  they  but  calmly  inter- 
preted the  language  of  the  uneducated  man,  on  meeting  with  misfor- 
tunes :  "  I  have  deserved  them,**  is  his  ordinary  exclamation.  They 
would  then  have  perceived,  that  undebauched  feeling  regards  sufierings 
as  something  far  different  from  mere  means  of  correction  ;  and  humility 
would  not  have  failed  to  suggest  a  view  more  consonant  with  its'  own 
spirit. 

Moreover,  if  there  be  no  temporal  punishments  for  the  righteous,  there 
are  then  no  eternal  ones  for  the  unrighteous.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
arc  eternal  punishments  for  the  latter,  so  there  must  be  temporal  punish- 
ments for  the  former,  when  after  baptism  they  relapse  into  sin ;  for  the 
question  here  is  as  to  the  notion  and  essence  of  punishments,  and  not  as 
to  any  of  their  accidental  qualities.  If  they  be  in  their  nature  purely 
remedial,  they  cannot,  in  the  one  case,  be  destined  solely  for  cure,  and, 
in  the  other,  only  for  chastisement,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  and 
vice  versOf  if  they  be  in  their  essence  solely  vindicative,  they  must  every- 
where retain  this  character.  Both  exclusive  views,  however,  are  erro- 
neous. Nay,  as  in  God,  goodness  and  justice  are  one,  so  each  of  those 
attributes  concurs  in  determining  the  object  of  punishments ;  and  it  is 
only  when  man  has  wilfully  repelled  the  pardoning  and  reconciling  good- 
ness of  God,  that  he  feela  the  arm  of  His  justice  alone*     It  was  there- 


*  See  note  A  in  appendix. 
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fore  an  inconsistcDcy,  on  the  part  of  the  Reformers,  to  leave  intact  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  hell-torments,  and  yet  to  look  on  punishments 
ioUly  as  the  means  of  amelioration. 

The  Church,  which,  in  the  tribunal  of  Penance,  recognizes  a  divine 
institution,  must  contemplate  all  the  relations  wherein  the  sinner  stands 
to  God,  and  foster  in  him  the  feeling  that  he  is  deserving  of  chastise- 
ment for  his  transgresssions.  She  must  attentively  consider  punish- 
ment in  all  its  bearings,  and  impose  satisfaction  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  so  as  withal  to  prevent  the  relapse  of  the  penitent,  to  confirm 
him  in  virtue,  and  to  cherish  the  feeling  of  repentance.  The  primitive 
Church  took  precisely  this  view  of  penitential  exercises  ;  and  it  is  con- 
trary to  history  to  assert  that  the  satisfactions  it  required,  were  directed 
solely  to  the  conciliation  of  the  Church.  The  old  visible  Church  did 
not  separate  itself  from  Christ,  as  in  modern  times  has  been  done,  out 
of  the  pale  of  Catholicism  :  and  men  therefore  transferred  to  primitive 
Christianity  their  own  modern  conceptions,  arising  out  of  the  very  op- 
posite principles,  when  they  endeavoured  to  enforce  this  unfounded 
theory  touching  the  ancient  satisfactions. 

The  Church,  moreover,  has  repeatedly,  in  language  as  unequivocal 
as  it  was  affecting,  declared,  that  through  the  satisfactions  she  exacted, 
the  merits  of  Christ  could  be,  in  no  wise,  impaired  ;  that  this  species 
of  satisfaction  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  achieved  by 
Christ ;  and  lastly,  that  the  works  of  satisfaction  which  she  required, 
must  emanate  from  the  penitential  spirit  that  Christ  himself  inspires, 
and  from  thence  solely  derive  their  value.  Those  works,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  declared,  which  are  not  offered  up  by  a  sinner  justified  and 
regenerated,  being  perverse  in  themselves,  must  not  be  included  in  the 
above  denomination.*  Nevertheless,  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
Church  has  never  been  able  to  convince  her  adversaries,  that,  by  these 
ordinances,  the  glory  of  Christ  is  not  obscured,  nor  human  self-righteous- 
ness promoted.  But  who  does  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  such  an 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  when  he  maturely  weighs  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification,  which  we  have  above  described  ?  If 
satisfaction  in  the  form  of  restitution  were  made  a  condition  to  the  for- 


*  Concil.  Trid.  Seat.  znr.  c.  viii.  **  Ncque  vero  Ita  nostra  est  satisfaciio  hiBC, 
quam  pro  peccatis  nostris  exsolvimus,  ut  non  sit  per  Christum  Jcsum.  Nam  qui  ex 
nobis,  tanquam  ex  nobis,  nihil  possumus,  eo  co-operante,  qui  nos  confortat,  omnia 
potHomiis.  Ita  non  habet  homo  mide  glorietor,  sed  omnis  gloriatio  nostra  in  Christo 
est,  in  qao  vivimns,  in  quo  roeremur,  in  quo  satisfacimus,  facientes  fmctus  digrnoe 
pcBnitentie  :  qui  ex  illo  vim  habent,  ab  illo  ofTeruntor  Patri,  et  per  ilium  acceptan. 
tvn  Pstre.*' 
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giveness  of  sins,  what  was  this  but  to  declare  works  as  necessary  to 
salvation  ?  If  the  Protestants  exacted  satisfactions  as  spiritual  remedies, 
they  would  give  countenance  to  the  principle  that  man  must  co-operate 
with  God,  and  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  depended  on  sanctification. 
If  they  declared  satisfaction,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  Penance ;  then  this  were  tantamount  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  just  man  could  fulfil  the  law ;  for  punishment  is  inflicted  on 
the  sinner  baptized,  in  order  precisely  to  impress  him  with  the  conviction 
that  he  was  enabled  to  observe  the  precepts  of  the  law*  Whichever 
way,  accordingly,  we  look  at  satisfac lions,  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Protestantism  forbid  their  forming  part  of  their  penitential  system.* 
With  the  ecclesiastical  punishments  we  have  described  as  remedies 
and  satisfactions,  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences  is  connected,  the  abuse 
whereof,  real  and  undeniable,  led  the  Reformers  into  so  many  false 
steps,  and  would  have  been  calculated  to  furnish  them  with  some  excuse, 
were  it  not  expected  of  great  men,  for  which  they  wished  to  pass,  and, 
especially,  of  a  Divine  envoy  (and  such  Luther  was  inclined  to  regard 
himself,)  that  they  should  not  take  occasion,  from  the  abuse  of  truths, 
to  reject  those  truths  themselves.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity, 
indulgences  were  understood  to  be,  the  shortening,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, of  the  period  of  penance,  imposed  by  the  Church,  and,  withal, 
the  remission  of  the  temporal  punishment.f  The  most  important  con- 
dition was  fulfilled,  when  the  sinner  furnished  such  proofs  of  contrition. 


*  Melancth.  loe.  theol.  p.  65.  **  Quid  emm  videtor  ma^coorenire,  qoam  nl  fiat 
in  ecclesilt  publiconun  loelenim  Mtisfactionet  7  At  ilLe  olMciir«nmt  grattam." 
Calvin.  InstH.  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  ^  25  :  **  Talibut  mendaciia  oppono  gratuitam  poccatoram 
remissionem :  quk  nihil  in  Bcriptarii  clarius  predicator.*' 

t  Concil.  Ancyran.  (aft.  314)  c.  ▼. ;  Hard.  Concil.  torn.  i.  p.  273.  •*  towc  /i  Wtni' 

wrm  i <piX3Lf^^mfr)t,  Iri^trftir^m**    Concil.  Nicen.  an.  335,  c.  zii.  lib.  i.  p.  337  :  **k^* 
&raM-i  Jl  TOtmMc  irfM-MMU  %(rra(uf  tit  ir^tnl^nt  ««)  to  usoc  Tac  /uitTAniAt,  Wu  fth  y^ 

A»FV7T«i,'*  etc.    Compare  ConcU.  Carth.  iv.  e.  75. 

TaANtL4TI0ir. 

Concil.  Ancyr.  (anno  314)  c.  ▼.  Hard.  ConciL  torn.  L  p.  373.  •*  But  bishops  have 
the  power,  when  they  have  examined  into  the  character  of  the  conyerrion,  to  ezer. 
6ise  clemency,  or  to  prolong  the  time :  above  all,  let  the  anterior  and  the  sabaeqaettt 
coune  of  life  be  thoroughly  sifted,  and  so  let  mercy  be  ezercund.**  ConcQ.  Nic«n. 
anno  335,  c.  xxii.  lib.  i.  p.  337 :  "  But  in  all  these  things  it  is  proper  to  investigate 
the  object  and  the  nature  of  the  repentance.  But  such  as,  by  dread,  and  tears,  and 
patience^  and  good  works,  manifest  their  conversion  in  deed,  and  not  in  appear. 
ancc,**  etc.    Compare  iv.  C^uncfl  of  Carthage,  c.  75. 
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and  of  newness  and  holiness  of  heart,  that  he  seemed  no  longer  to  need 
the  special  ecclesiastical  remedies  we  have  described,  and  appeared 
worthy  to  be  released  from  the  temporal  punishment.* 

At  a  later  period,  many  theologians  gave  greater  extension  to  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences ;  but  their  opinions,  though  very  well  grounded, 
have  not  been  declared  articles  of  faith  in  any  formulary  of  the  Church* 
and,  therefore,  enter  not  into  the  plan  of  this  work.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  with  wise  precaution,  decreed  no  more,  than  that  the  Church 
has  the  right  to  grant  indulgences,  and  that  these,  dispensed  with  wis- 
dom, are  useful.f 

Of  the  relation  which  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  bears  to  these  satis- 
factions, we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  speak. 

i  xxziTd — Doctrine  of  the  Catholics  on  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  Altar, 
and  on  the  Bfass. 

The  mighty  subject,  which  is  now  about  to  engage  our  attention* 
gave  birth  to  the  most  important  controversies  between  the  Christian 
communities.  All  the  other  distinctive  doctrines  are  here  combinedt 
though  in  a  more  eminent  degree  ;  for  although*  as  has  been  clearly 
shown,  in  every  point  of  difference  the  whole  system  of  doctrine  is  mir- 
rored forth,  yet  here  this  is  more  especially  the  case.  On  the  view, 
too,  which  we  take  of  this  subject,  depends  the  fact,  whether  the  Church 
be  destined  to  possess  a  true  and  vital  worship,  or  ought  to  be  devoid 
of  one. 

According  to.  the  clear  declarations  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  Church,  attested  by  the  immediate  fol* 
lowers  of  our  Lord's  disciples,  Catholics  firmly  hold  that  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  Christ  is  truly  present,  and  indeed  in  such  a  way. 


*  In  the  ancient  Church,  the  absolotion  was  giren  only  after  the  satisfaction  had 
been  performed. 

t  Condi.  Trident  Sess.  zzr.  decret  de  faidnlg.  At  (he  same  thne  the  abuses  fai  die 
dispensation  of  indulgences  aie  openi  j  and  iharplj  rebnkcd  and  fbriridden.  **  In  his 
tamen  concedendis  moderationem,  jnzta  veteiem  et  probatam  in  ecciesi4  ooosoeta. 
dtnem,  adhiberi  copit :  ns  nimia  facilitate  ecelesiastica  disciplina  enenretur.  Abusns 
veiQ.  qui  in  his  inepserunt,  et  quorum  occaAone  insigne  hoc  indnlgentiarum  nomen 
ab  hcreticis  blaspbematur,  emendates  et  correctos  cupiens,  prssenti  decreio  generic 
Uter  statdt,  pravos  qnestos  omnes  pro  hk  oonsequendis,  vide  p^uiima  in  Christiaiio 
popido  abosuum  causa  fluxit,  omnino  abolendos  esse.    Csteros  vero,  qui  ez  supaw 

BlitioDe,  ignorantii,  irre¥erenti4,  aliunde  qoomodocnnqiie  proTenerunt mandai 

anmboi  episcopis,  ut  diligenter  qnisqne  hqjomodi  abosos  eodesie  sue  oolligat,  eo^ 
que  in  primi  synodo  provineiali  leferat,"  etc. 
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that  klmightf  Gody  who  was  pleased  at  Cana,  in  Galilee,  to  convert 
water  into  wine,  changes  the  inward  8ab9tance  of  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.^ 

We  therefore  adore  the  Saviour  mysteriously  present  in  the  sacra- 
ment :f  rejoice  in  his  exceeding  condescending  compassion ;  anil 
expresses,  in  canticles  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  our  pious  emotion^ 
as  far  as  the  divinely  enraptured  soul  of  man  can  express  them4 

Out  of  this  faith  sprung  the  mass,  which,  in  its  essential  purport,  is  as 
old  as  the  Church,  and  even  in  its  more  important  forms  can  be  proited 
to  have  been  ahready  in  etditenee  in  the  second  and  third  oenturiea. 
But  to  unfold  more  clearly  the  Cathclic  doctrine  on  this  point,  it  if 
necessary  to  anticipate  somewhat  of  our  reflections  on  the  Church* 


*  Coneil.  Trid.-SeH.  zm.  c.  iv.  *'  Qaoniam  autem  Chnttui,  redempCor  noiter,  ooc 
jniB  ■atm  id,  quod  rab  specie  panis  oferebat,  vere  ene  dixit ;  ideo  pemusom  Mmpflr 
in  ecelesilt  Dei  fait,  idqae  nunc  denao  nnota  hmc  tynodxm  declamt,  per  oonaeonu 
tionem  panit  et  vini,  conFenioneni  fieri  totiut  irabftaiitiD  panit  in  rabatantiam  eoipo- 
iw  Chrieti  Domini  noatri,  et  toUus  nibBtantiv  vini  in  rabetantiam  nngtdnia  ejas. 
<Qa»  conTeraio  convenientar  et  praprie  a  janctlCatholica  eedeaia  tranaghalimtkitis 
«at  appellata.'* 

f  L.  e.  c.  V.  *'NuIla8  itaque  dubitandi  loem  relanqiutur,  qsam  omnea  Ckiisli 
£delefl,  pro  more  in  catholicft  eccleai4  leniper  recepto,  latrie  eultutt,  qoi  Teio  Deo 
^lebctur.liaic  sanctianmo  vaeramento  in  Teneraitione  ezbibeant.  Neqne  enim  ideo 
minoa  eat  adorandum,  quod  ftierit  a  Chritto  Domino,  at  ■araator,  inititutmn.  Nam 
ilium  eundem  Detm  pmoentefli  in  eo  adene  -crediaiiaa,  qoem  Patar  eterntM  intiodli* 
cena  in  orbem  terrarum  dicit :  *  et  adorent  eum  omnea  Angdi  Dei,*  quem  magi  pro* 
•cidentea  adoraverant,  qaem  denique  in  Galilea  ab  iy»oatolia  ■d^ntnm  fuiiie,aar[piiiat 
ieaUtor.** 

X  The  welLtnown  Chriatian  hymn  aaith: —  / 

**  Laada  Sion  oalvatorem, 
Landa  dneem  et  paatorem. 
In  h jmnia  et  eanlicia. 
•Quantum  potea,  tantom  aodo. 
Quia  major  omni  laude ; 
xfee  laudaie  4ufficia< 
Laudia  thema  specfatEi 
Fiania  vivui  -et  vitalis 
flodie  proponitor,'*  ete. 

f  n  anoCher  we  find  the  following  ^— 

*'  Fiuige  lingua  gloried 
Corporis  n  jaterium, 
Sanguiniaque  pretioel, 
Quem  in  mundi  pretium, 
Fructus  ventria  generoal 
JEtex  effudit  gentiom,**  ete. 
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The  Church,  considered  in  one  point  of  view,  is  the  living  figure  or 
Christ,  manifesting  himself  and  working  through  all  ages,  whose  aton- 
ing and  redeeming  acts,  it,  in  consequence,  eternally  repeats,  and  unin- 
terruptedly continues*  The  Redeemer  not  merely  lived  eighteen  hun- 
dred  years  ago,  so  that  he  hath  since  disappeared,  and  we  retain  hut 
an  historical  remembrance  of  him,  as  of  a  deceased  man  :  but  he  is,  on 
the  contrary,  eternally  living  in  his  Church  ;  and  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar  he  hath  manifested  this  in  a  sensiUe  manner  to  creatures  en- 
dowcd  with  sense.  He  is,  in  the  announcement  of  his  word,  the  abid- 
ing teacher  ;  in  baptism,  be  perpetually  receives  the  children  of  men 
into  his  communion  ;  in  the  tribunal  of  penance  he  pardons  the  contrite 
sinner  ;  strengjthens  rising  youth  with  the  power  of  his  spirit  in  confir- 
mation ;  breathes  into  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  a  higher  concep- 
tion of  the  nuptial  relations ;  unites  himself  most  intimately  with  all 
who  sigh  for  eternal  life,  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine  ^  consoles 
the  dying,  in  extreme  unction  ^  and  in  holy  orders  institutes  the  organs 
whereby  he  worketh  all  this  with  never-tifing  activity.  If  Christ,  con- 
cealed under  an  earthly  veil,  unfolds,  to  the  end  of  time,  his  whole 
course  of  actions  begun  on  earth,  he,  of  necessity,  eternally  offers  him** 
self  to  the  Father  as  a  victim  for  men  ;  and  the  real  permanent  expo- 
sition hereof  can  never  fail  in  the  Church,  if  the  historical  Christ  is  Uy 
celebrate  in  her  his  entice  imperishable  existence.* 

The  following  may  perhaps  serve  to  explain  the  Catholic  view  on- 
this  subject,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much  difficulty  to  Protestants  to 
form  a  clear  conception  of  this  dogma,  f 

Christ,  on  the  cross,  has  offered  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  But  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God,  who  hath  sufiered,  died,  and  nsen  again  from 
the  dead  for  our  sins,  living,  according  to  his  own  teaching,  is  present 
in  the  Eucharist,  the  Church  from  the  beginmng  hath,  at  His  command 


*  Cone.  THd.  Sen.  zzn.  e.  I.  **Is  igitor  Dens  et  DominoB  noster,  etai  temel 
■eipsom  in  arl  cnKis,  morte  intercedente,  Deo  patri  obUtonu  erat,  ut  etemam  illic 
ledemptionem  openwetor ;  quia  tamen  per  mortem  neerdotiom  ejus  eztingiiendiu& 
noD  eiat,  in  ccDna  novisaima,  qua  nocte  tradebator,  at  dialects  iponBe  roe  eccleaie 
TMibile,  scut  hoininom  nature  ezigit,  relinqueiet  Mcrificium,  quo  cnientum  illud» 
■emel  in  cnice  pere^ndum»  r^rxaentaretur,  ejunque  memoria  in  finem  usque  saeculi 
permaneret,  atque  illioa  Balutaria  virtus  in  rcmiaaionem  eorum,  qus  a  nobis  quotidie 
eomroittuntur,  peccatorum  applicaretur,**  etc.  C.  ii :  "  £t  quoniam  in  dirino  hoc 
lacrificio,  quod  in  mias&  peregitur,  idem  ille  Christus  continetur,  et  incruente  inuno- 
latur,  qui  in  ari  crucis  semel  se  ipsum  cmente  obtuUt,  docet  sancta  synodus,  aacrifi- 
efaim  tstud  vere  propitiatorium  esse,  per  ipsumque  fieri,  si  cum  vero  corde  et  rect^ 
fide,  cum  metfk  et  revcrentii,  contriti  ac  pasutentes  ad  Deum  accedamus,**  eUu 

t  See  note  B  in  Appendix. 
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(Luke  xxii.  20,)  substituted  the  Christ  mysteriously  present,  and  visiUe 
only  to  the  spiritual  eye  of  faith,  for  the  historical  Christ,  now  inacces* 
sible  to  the  corporeal  senses.  The  former  is  taken  for  the  latter,  be- 
cause the  latter  is  likewise  the  former — both  are  considered  as  one  and 
the  same  ;  and  the  eucharistic  Saviour*  therefore,  as  the  victim  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  And  the  more  so,  as,  when  we  wish  to  express 
ourselves  accurately,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  put  only  as 
a  part  for  an  organic  whole.  For  his  whole  life  on  earth — his  ministry 
and  his  sufferings,  as  well  as  his  perpetual  condescension  to  our  infir* 
mity  in  the  Eucharist— constitute  one  great  sacrificial  act,  one  mighty 
action  undertaken  out  of  love  for  us*  and  expiatory  of  our  sins,  consist- 
ing, indeed,  of  various  individual  parts,  yet  so  that  none  by  itself  is, 
strictly  speaking,  the  sacrifice.  In  each  particular  part  the  whole 
recurs,  yet  without  these  parts  the  whole  cannot  be  conceived.  The 
will  of  Christ,  to  manifest  His  gracious  condescension  to  us  in  thp 
Eucharist,  forms  no  less  an  integral  part  of  his  great  work,  than  all  be- 
sides, and  in  a  way  so  necessary,  indeed,  that,  whilst  we  here  find  the 
whole  scheme  of  redemption  reflected,  without  it  the  other  parts  would 
not  have  sufficed  for  our  complete  atonement.  Who,  in  fact,  would 
venture  the  assertion  that  the  descent  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Eucha* 
rist  belongs  not  to  His  general  ooerits,  which  are  imputed  to  us  ?  Hence 
the  sacramental  sacrifice  is  a  true  sacrifice — a  sacrifice  in  the  strict 
sense,  yet  so  that  it  must  in  no  wise  be  separated  from  the  other  things 
which  Christ  hath  achieved  for  us,  as  the  very  consideration  of  the  end 
of  its  institution  will  clearly  show.*    In  this  last  portion  (if  we  may  so 


*  In  Theophilai  L.  S.  register.  Anne  Coouens  SupplemenU  (Tub.  1833,  e.  Iv. 
pp.  18-23)  a  fragment  from  the  itill  miprinted  panoply  of  Nicctaa  it  communicated 
in  reference  to  Soterichut  Panteogonwi,  the  oldest  docmnent,  to  oar  knowledge,  in. 
forming  us  of  any  doubt  being  entertained,  whether  the  mass  be  really  a  sacrifips, 
Soterich  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  under  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  maintained  the 
opinion  that  it  was  only  in  an  improper  sense  that  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  was  said  to 
be  offered  up  as  a  victim  to  God.  But  the  Greek  bishops  assembled  together  ngeotad 
this  view,  and  Soterich  presented  a  recantation,  which  it  not  contained  in  the  above- 
named  writing,  but  which  I  printed  in  the  Tkeolof^l  Quiarterly  RnUw  of  Tebin. 
gen.  (See  the  Tubinger  QuartaUehrift^  1833,  No.  1,  p.  373.)  The  reeanUtioD  mnft 
thus :  e^e^of^  ri  iytf  »t^  i%ff  mve/^  •«■)  Ty  rh  9vW«f  a«)  rtn  vvy  ir^«>^/bilf«f  «t)  tnh 
mt  ^^9c-aL^(Bii9-atf  ir*^  tow  /ueroy^roDc  sx)  irftvd^iiWtf'fltrnx  )<6you,  sat)  totc  w^trtt^Burm 
[it  stands  so  written  in  the  Paris  codex,  but  it  ought  evidently  to  be  ir^i^Ax^*i)  m2 
Fv?  sroUif  «'^ay«0^«i,  U  rnf  «Wr  w^*?  «<}  ft/*?,  »«}  t^  /u«  o5t»  fofovvri  dradi^*.     Kl? 

TKAIfSLATION. 

**I  agree  with  the  holy  sjnod  herein,  that  the  aserifice  now  to  be  ofifared  up,  tad 
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call  it)  of  the  great  sacrifice  for  us,  all  the  other  ports  are  to  be  present, 
and  applied  to  us  :  in  this  last  part  of  the  objective  sacrifice,  the  latter 
becomes  subjective  and  appropriated  to  us.     Christ  on  the  croAs  is  still 
an  object  strange  to  us :  Christ,  in  the  Christian  worship,  is  our  pro- 
perty, our  victim.     There  He  is  the  universal  victim — ^here  He  is  the 
victim  for  us  in  particular,  and  for  every  individual  amongst  us ;  there 
he  was  only  the  victim ; — here  He  is  the  victim  acknowledged  and 
revered :  there  the  objective  atonement  was  consummated  ; — here  the 
subjective  atonement  is  partly  fostered  and  promoted,  partly  expressed. 
The  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  in  conformity  to  its  declared  ends,  may  be 
considered  under  a  two-fold  point  of  view.     The  Church,  in  general, 
and  every  particular  Community  within  her,  being  founded  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Son  of  6odf  and  by  faith  in  the  same,  and  thus  owing  their 
eoristence  to  Him,  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
regarded  as  one  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.    In  other  words,  the 
Church  declares  that  she  is  incapable  of  offering  up  her  thanks  to  God 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  giving  Him  back  who  became  the  victim 
for  the  world ; — as  if  she  were  to  say :  **  Thou  didst,  O  Lord,  for 
Christ's  sake,  look  down,  with  gracioosness  and  compassion,  upon  us  as 
Tky  ehUdren  ;  so  vouchsafe  that  we,  with  grateful  hearts,  may  revere 
Thee  as  otcr  Tather  in  Christ,  thy  Son,  here  present.     We  possess 
nought  else  that  we  can  oflTer  Thee,  save  Christ ;  be  graciously  pleased 
to  receive  our  sacrifice.*'     While  the  community,  in  the  person  of  the 
priest,  performeth  this,  it  confesses  perpetually  what  Christ  became, 
and  still  continues  to  be,  for  its  sake.     It  is  not  however  the  interior 
acts  of  thanksgiving,  adoration,  and  gratitude,  which  it  offers  up  to 
God,  but  it  is  Christ  himself  present  in  the  sacrament.    These  emotions 
of  the  soul  are  indeed  excited,  unfolded,  kept  up,  and  fostered  by  the 
presence  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Saviour ;  but  of  themselves  they 
are  deemed  unworthy  to  be  presented  to  Grod.     Christ,  the  victim  in 
oar  worship,  is  the  copious  inexhaustible  source  of  the  deepest  devotion ; 
but,  in  order  to  be  this,  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  sacrificing  Him- 
self for  the  sins  of  the  world,  is  necessarily  required— a  presence  to 
which,  as  to  an  outward  object,  the  interior  soul  of  man  must  attach  it- 
islf,  and  must  unbosom  all  its  feelings. 
The  community,  however,  continually  professes  itself  as  a  sinaer, 


miee  Mstei  op  the  only.bejpotten  and  iiusaniate  Word,  wu  <mee  offered  up,  and 
is  now  oflfered  up,  becaun  it  u  one  and  the  same.  To  him  who  doth  not  ao  believe, 
SDathema  :  and  if  any  thing  hath  been  fomid  written  in  refatation  hereof,  I  subject 
ii  to  the  wmAmm.  (Sigiied.)  •*  Sotuuohds  Purnroomf  os.'« 
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needing  forgivene08»  and  striving,  erer  more  and  moret  to  appropriate 
to  itseJf  the  merits  of  Christ  Now  the  sacrifice  appears  propitiatorj* 
and  the  Redeemer  present  enables  us  to  be  entirely  His  own  chiklfuw 
or  to  become  so  in  an  erer-increasing  degree.  The  present  Saviooff 
in  a  Toice  audible  to  the  spiritual-minded,  incessantly  addresses  His 
Father  above :  ^  Be  graciously  pleased  to  behold  in  me  the  believing 
and  repentant  people :"  and  then  He  criedi  to  His  brethren  below  t 
^  Come  to  Moy  all  you  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  ra* 
fresh  you  :  each  one,  who  retumeth  to  Me  with  all  his  heart,  shall  find 
mercy,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  every  grace.**  Hence^  in  the  Kturgy  of 
the  Latin,  as  well  as  of  die  Greek  Church,  it  is  rightly  said,  that  it  is 
Christ,  who,  in  the  holy  action*  offers  Himself  up  to  God  as  a  sacrifice) 
He  is  at  once  the  victim  and  the  high-priest.  But  we,  recognizing,  in 
the  Eucharistic  Christ,  that  same  Christ,  who,  out  of  love  for  us,  deliv* 
ered  Himself  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  exclaim,  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host,  wherever  the  Catholic  Church  extends,  with  thai 
lively  faith  in  His  manifest  mercy,  from  which  humility,  confidencoi 
love,  and  repentance  spring — ^  O  Jesus !  for  Thee  I  live ;  for  Thee  I 
die  !    O  Jesus  !  Thine  I  am,  living  or  dead.'' 

It  is  now  evident  to  all,  that  the  belief  in  the  real  presence  of  Chriift 
in  the  Eucharist,  forms  the  basis  of  our  whole  conception  of  the  maHb 
Without  that  presence,  the  solemnity  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  mere 
reminiscence  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
celebration  by  any  society  of  the  anniversary  of  some  esteemed  indivi* 
dual,  whose  image  it  exhibits  to  view,  or  some  other  symbol,  recalls  to 
mind  his  beneficent  actions.  On  the  other  hand,  with  faith  in  the  real 
existence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  the  past  becomes  the  present— 4dl 
that  Christ  hath  merited  for  us,  and  whereby  he  hath  so  merited  it,  is 
henceforth  never  separated  from  his  person :  He  is  present  as  that 
which  He  absolutely  is,  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  His  actions,  to  witf 
as  the  real  victim.  Hence  the  effects  of  this  faith  on  the  mind,  the 
heart,  and  the  will  of  man,  are  quite  other  than  if,  by  the  mere  stretxA 
of  the  human  faculty  of  memory,  Christ  be  called  back  from  the  distance 
of  eighteen  hundred  years.  He  Himself  manifests  His  love.  His  bene- 
volence. His  devotedness  to  us :  He  is  ever  in  the  midst  of  us,  full  of 
grace  and  truth. 

Accordingly,  the  Catholic  mass,  considered  as  a  sacrifice,  is  a  so* 
lemnization  of  the  blessings  imparted  to  humanity  by  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  is  destined,  by  the  offering  up  of  Christ,  partly  to  express  in 
praise,  thanksgiving,  and  adoration,  the  joyous  feelings  of  redemption 
on  the  part  of  the  faithful ;  partly  to  make  the  merits  of  Christ  the  sub» 
ject  of  their  perpetual  appropriation.    It  is  also  clear,  why  this  sacrifice 
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18  of  personal  utility  to  the  believer ;  namely,  because,  thereby,  pious 
sentiments,  such  as  faith,  hope,  love,  humility,  contrition,  obedience, 
and  devotion  to  Christ,  are  excited,  promoted,  and  cherished.  The 
•acrifice  presented  to  God,  which,  as  we  have  often  said,  is  not  sepa- 
lated  from  the  work  of  Christ,  merits  internal  grace  for  the  culture  of 
these  sentiments,  which  are  psychologically  excited  from  without,  by 
faith  in  the  present  Saviour,  whose  entire  actions  and  suflTorings  are 
brought  before  the  mind.  As,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  forgive- 
ness of  sins  cannot  take  place  without  sanctification,  and  a  fitting  state 
of  the  human  soul  is  required  for  the  reception  of  grace,  as  well  as  an 
active  concurrence  towards  the  fructification  of  grace,  the  reflecting 
observer  may  already  infer,  that  it  is  not  by  a  mere  outward  or  bodily 
participation,  on  the  part  of  the  community,  that  the  mass  produces 
any  vague  indeterminate  efTects. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  likewise  oflTered  up  for  the  living  and  the 
dead  ;  that  is  to  say,  God  is  implored,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  oblation, 
to  grant  to  all  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  whatever  may  conduce  to  their 
nlvation.  With  the  mass,  accordingly,  the  faithful  join  the  prayer, 
that  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  are  considered  as  concentrated  in  the 
Encharistic  sacrifice,  should  be  applied  to  all  needing  them  and  sus- 
ceptible  of  them.  To  consider  merely  himself  is  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility to  the  Christian,  how  much  less  in  so  sacred  a  solemnity  can  he 
think  only  of  himself  and  omit  his  supplication,  that  the  merits  of 
Christ,  which  outweigh  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  may  likewise  be 
appropriated  by  all  ?  The  communion  with  the  happy  and  perfect 
spirits  in  Christ  is  also  renewed  ;  for  they  are  one  with  Christ,  and  His 
work  cannot  be  contemplated  without  its  eflTects.  Lastly,  all  the  con- 
cerns of  inward  and  outward  life, — sad  and  joyful  events,  good  and  ill 
fortune, — are  brought  in  connexion  with  this  sacrifice ;  and  at  this 
commemoration  in  Christ,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  highest 
gifts,  we  pour  out  to  God  our  thanksgivings  and  lan>entations,  and  in 
Him,  and  before  Him,  we  implore  consolation,  and  courage,  and 
strength,  under  sufferings ;  self-denial,  clemency,  and  meekness,  in  pros- 
perity. 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  considered  the  mass  merely  as  a  sacri- 
ficial oblation ;  but  this  view  by  no  means  embraces  its  whole  purport. 
The  assembled  congregation  declares,  from  what  we  have  stated,  that 
in  itself,  without  Christ,  it  discovers  nothing — absolutely  nothing — 
which  can  be  agreeable  to  Grod  :  nay,  nothing  but  what  is  inadequate^ 
earthly,  and  sinful.  Renouncing  itself,  it  gives  itself  up  to  Christ,  full 
of  confidence,  hoping  for  His  sake  forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal  life, 
and  every  grace.    In  this  act  of  self*renunciation»  and  of  entire  self* 
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abandonment  to  God  in  Christ,  the  believer  has,  as  it  were,  thrown  off 
himself,  excommunicated  himself,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  his  existence! 
as  separated  from  Christ,  in  order  to  live  only  by  Him,  and  in  Him* 
Hence  he  is  in  a  state  to  enter  into  the  most  intimate  fellowship  with 
Christ,  to  commune  with  Him,  and  with  his  whole  being  to  be  entirely 
absorbed  in  Him.  For  the  unseemliness  of  the  congregation  no  longer 
communicating  every  Sunday  (as  was  the  case  in  the  primitive  Churcht) 
and  of  the  priest  in  the  mass  usually  receiving  alone  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  blame  of  the  Church  (for  all  the  prayen 
in  the  holy  sacrifice  presuppose  the  sacramental  communion  of  the  en* 
tire  congregation,)  but  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  tepidity  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  faithful.  Yet  are  the  latter  earnestly  exhorted  to 
participate,  at  least  spiritually,  in  the  communion  of  the  priest,  and,  in 
this  way,  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ.* 

Who  will  not  name  such  a  worship  most  Christian,  most  pious,  and 
real : — a  worship   wherein  God  is  adored;  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ?     In- 
deed, how  can  a  carnal-minded  man,  who  will  not  believe  in  the  incar* 
nation  of  the  Son  of  God, — ^for  the  most  powerful  obstacle  to  this  be* 
lief  is  in  the  fact  that  man  clearly  perceives,  he  must  be  of  a  godly 
way  of  thinking,  so  soon  as  he  avows  that  God  has  become  man— -how 
can  such  a  man  look  upon  the  mass  as  other  than  mere  foolishness  7 
The  mass  comprises  an  ever-recuriing  invitation  to  the  confession  of 
our  sins,  of  our  own  weakness  and  helplessness.     It  is  a  living  repre* 
sentation  of  the  infinite  love  and  compassion  of  God  towards  us,  which 
he  hath  revealed,  and  daily  still  reveals,  in  the  delivering  up  of  His  only 
begotten  Son :  and  therefore  it  contains  the  most  urgent  exhortattott 
to  endless  thanksgiving*  to  effective  mutual  love,  and  to  our  heavenly 
glorification.    Hence  an  adversary  to  such  a  worship  must  be  one 
whose  thoughts  creep  exclusively  on  the  earth,  or  of  the  whole  act  im* 
derstands  nought  else,  but  that  the  priest  turns  sometimes  to  the  rigfat« 
sometimes  to  the  left,  and  is  clothed  in  a  motley-coloured  garment  On 
the  other  hand,  he  who  misapprehends  the  wants  of  man,  and  the  high 
objects  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  in  the  establishment  of  the  sacim- 
ments ;  he  who,  like  the  Manicheans,  rejects  the  sacraments  as  coaxM, 


*  L.  e.  Sen.  zm.  c.  yiii.  "  Quoad  uman  autem,  recte  et  Mpienter  patret  nostri  tras 
rationes  hoc  sanctum  tacramentum  accipiendi  distinxerunt.  Quoadom  enim  doeno- 
nmt  Bacramentaliter  duntazat  id  sumerc,  ut  peccatores,  alios  autem  spiritualiter,  iUot 
niminim,  qui,  yoto  propoeitum  ilium  coelestem  panem  edentea,  fide  vivlL,  qus  per  di. 
lectionem  operatur,  ftnetum  ejus  et  utilitatem  aentiunt ;  tertioa  porro  sacramentaliter 
aimul  et  spintualiter :  hi  autem  aunt,  qui  ae  priua  piobant  et  inatruunt,  ut  veatem  ntq». 
tialem  indoti,'*  ete. 


<« 
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■ensual  institutionsy  and  follows  the  track  of  a  false  spirituality,  wilt 
tegard  the  Catholic  dogma  as  incomprehensible.  In  the  opinion  of 
fluch  a  man,  a  worship  is  in  the  same  degree  spiritual,  as  it  is  untrue. 
He  lays  before  his  God  the  lofty  conceptions  that  have  sprung  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  intellectual  powers,  his  holy  feelings  and  inflexible 
feaolves  i  these  have  do  reference  to  the  outward  historical  Christ,  but 
only  to  the  ideal  one,  which  is  merged  in  the  subjectivity  of  these  feel« 
iiigs  and  ideas  $  while  yet,  by  the  faot  of  the  external  revelation  of  the 
Logos*  internal  worship  must  needs  obtain  a  perpetual  outward  basis, 
and,  in  truth,  one  representing  the  Word  delivered  up  to  suffering,  be« 
cause  it  was  under  the  form  of  a  self-sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
that  this  maifestation  occurred.  How,  on  the  other  hand,  any  one  who 
has  once  apprehended  the  full  meaning  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity, 
and  who  with  joy  confesses  that  his  duty  is  the  reverse — namely,  to 
pass  from  seeming  to  real  and  divine  existence,  and  has  accordingly 
attained  to  the  perception  that  the  doctrine  of  a  forgiveness  of  sins  in 
Christ  Jesus,  of  an  exaltation  of  man  unto  God,  and  of  a  communica* 
tion  of  divine  life  to  him,  through  our  Lord,  must  remain  unprofitable 
luitil  it  be  brought  before  us  in  concrete  forms,  and  be  made  to  bear  on 
our  most  individual  relations — ^how  any  one,  I  say,  who  clearly  per- 
ceives all  this,  can  refuse  to  revere  in  the  Catholic  mass  a  divine  in« 
■titution,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

After  this  exposition,  we  are  probably  now  enabled  to  give  a  satis- 
fiictory  solution  to  the  chief  objection  which  the  Protestant  communitea 
have  urged  against  the  Catholic  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  It  is  arguedf 
that  by  the  mass  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  abolished,  or  that, 
%t  any  rate,  it  receives  a  detriment,  since  the  latter  is  considered  as 
incomplete,  and  needing  a  supplement.  Now,  it  is  self-evident,  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  by  keeping  the  oblation  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
or  rather  his  whole  ministry  and  sufierings,  eternally  present,  presup- 
poses the  same,  and  in  its  whole  purport  maintains  the  same  ;  and  so 
fiur  from  obliterating,  it  stamps  them  more  vividly  on  the  minds  of 
men ;  and,  instead  of  supplying  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  cross  with 
aome  heterogeneous  element,  it  brings  that  sacrifice  in  its  true  integrity 
and  original  vitality  to  bear  the  most  individual  application  and  appro* 
priation  throughout  all  ages.  It  is  one  and  the  same  undivided  victim, 
•-K>ne  and  the  same  High  Priest)  who  on  the  mount  of  Calvary  and  on 
oar  altars  hath  offered  Himself  up  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  But,  as  this  view  is  so  obvious,  and  as  the  Reformers  neverthe* 
len  constantly  repeated  their  objections,  and  impressed  them  so  strongly 
on  the  minds  of  their  followers,  that,  down  to  the  present  day  they  are 
repeated,  something  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  Protestantisin 
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itself  seems  to  lurk  under  these  objectioDs,  and  requires  to  be  dragged 
to  light«  The  decisive,  conscious^  undoubting  faith,  that  Christ  before 
our  eyes  offers  himself  up  for  us  to  his  eternal  Father,  is  quite  calcula^ 
ted  to  produce  an  effect  piercing  into  the  inmost  heart  of  man-*-far  be^ 
low  the  deepest  roots  of  cTilf  so  that  sin  in  its  inmost  germ  should  be 
plucked  from  the  will,  and  the  believer  be  unable  to  refuse  to  conse* 
crate  his  life  to  God.*  This  ordinance  of  divine  compassion  necee^ 
sarily  leads^  along  with  others,  to  the  doctrine  of  internal  justification  f 
is,  on  the  other  handi  the  mass  must  be  rejected  with  a  sort  of  instinct^ 
wherever  that  doctrine  is  repudiated.  If  such  great  and  living  mani^ 
festations  of  the  Redeemer's  grace  be  unable  thoroughly  to  purify  the 
heart  of  man ;  if  they  be  incapable  of  moviog  us  to  heartfelt  gratitude 
and  mutual  love,  to  the  most  unreserved  self-sacrifice*  and  to  the  sup' 
plication,  that  God  would  accept  the  oblation  of  ourselves ;  then  we 
may  with  reason  despair  of  our  sanctification,  and  abandon  ourselves  to 
a  mere  theory  of  imjmUUum*     Now,  perhaps,  we  may  understand  the 

*  Lother  (de  captivit  Bab.  opp.  ed.  Jen.  torn.  ii.  p.  379,  b.  and  980)  ttill  txpnm. 
es  the  glorious  rciiiiiiia<:ences  of  hit  Catholic  education,  which,  however,  became  sL 
Ways  fcobler,  till  at  latt  they  were  totally  extinguished.  "  Est  itaque  mism,  sed  ■»• 
Cundum  substantium  suam,  proprie  nihil  abud,  quam  verba  Christi  prcedicta  :  '  acd- 
pite  et  manducate/  etc.  Ac  si  dicat :  ecce  o  homo  peccator  et  damnatus,  cz  meii 
gratuitHque  charitate,  quA  diligo  te,  sic  volente  misericordiarum  patre,  his  verbis  pro^ 
mitto  tibi,  ante  omne  merftum  et  votmn  taum,  remisrionem  omnium  peceatorum  t09* 
rum  et  yitam  etemam.  Et  ut  certissimus  de  hac  me&  promisnone  irreTocabili  sis,  OQr« 
pus  meuro  tradam  et  sanguinem  fundam,  morte  ips&  hac  banc  piomissionem  coofiima' 
turus,  ct  utrumquc  tibi  in  signum  et  memorialc  cjusdcm  promissionis  relicturus.  Quod 
cum  ffequentaTcris,  mci  mcmorsis,  banc  meam  in  te  charitatem  et  largitatem  prsdicet 
et  laudes  et  gi atias  agas.**  (Here,  however,  it  is  merely  the  subjective,  and  not  the  objeo* 
tive  part  which  is  brought  forward.)  **  Ex  quibus  vides,  ad  missam  digne  habsndam  alii 
ud  non  requiri  quam  fidem,  qulhuic  promimoni  fideliter  nitatur,  Christum  in  suis  verbis 
veracem  credat,  et  sibi  hco  immcnsa  bona  esse  donata  non  dubitet.  Ad  banc  fidem 
mox  Bcquctur  nuk  sponte  dulcissimus  affcctus  cordis,  quit  dilatatur  ct  impinguator 
q>jritus  hominis  (hsc  est  charitas,  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  in  fide  Christi  donata,)  of 
in  Christum,  tam  largum  el  benignum  testatorem,  rapiatur,  Jiatque  penitu*  alhu  9t 
nomu  homo.  Quis  enim  non  dulciter  lacrymetur,  imo  pr»  gaudio  in  Christum  p«s 
•xanimetur,  si  credat  fide  indobitat^,  banc  Christi  promianoiiem  incstiraabtlem  ad  st 
peninere  7  Quomodo  non  diliget  tantum  bcnefactorcm,  qui  indiguo  et  longe  alia 
mcrito  tantas  divitias  et  hcreditatcm  banc  stemam  prcveniens  offert,  promittit  et 
donat  7'*  Compare  Sancti  Anselmi  orationes  n.  xxv..xxxv.  opp.  edit.  Gerberon.  Par. 
1731,  p  964,  seq.  But  at  page  3dl  of  this  work  Lyther  says  :  ••  Ita  poaum  quoti^ 
die,  imo  omni  horA,  missam  habere,  dum  quoties  volueio,  possum  mihi  verba  Christi 
proponero  et  fidem  meam  in  illis  alere,**  etc.  This  is  indeed  truCt  but  to  overlook 
every  other  connderation,  such  an  ideahsm  would  render  the  sacraments  utterly  un- 
necessary, •nd  fMie  worahip  uaeiess,  since  lomethiim  ezteznal  vw9t  always  fonn 
the  fimndatioo oCihe  latter. 
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full  sense  of  the  abore-cited  prayer,  which  the  Catholic  at  the  eleva* 
tion  of  the  host  utters  to  his  Saviour  :  ^  To  thee  let  my  whole  life  be 
consecrated  1" 

Yet  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  Reformers  might  be  led 
into  error  through  various,  and  some  extremely  scandalous,  abuses,  cspe* 
^  eially  an  unspiritual,  dry,  mechanical  performance  and  participation  in 

this  most  mysterious  function.  Moreover,  in  default  of  historical  learn- 
ing, the  high  antiquity  and  apostolic  origin  of  the  holy  sacrifice  was  un- 
known to  them.  If  it  cannot  even  be  denied,  that  their  whole  system, 
when  regarded  from  one  point  of  view,  should  have  led  them  rather 
zealously  to  uphold,  than  to  disapprove  of  the  sacrificial  worship  ;  yet 
they  instinctively  felt  that,  in  that  worship,  there  lay  something  in** 
finitely  more  profound  than  all  the  doctrinal  foundations  of  their  own 
theological  system  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  were  driven  by  an  uncon» 
■cious  impulse  into  a  negative  course. 

There  are  now  some  particulars  which  remain  to  be  considered.  The 
doctrine  of  the  change  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  Catholic  system  of  theology-. 
Who  doth  not  immediately  think  of  that  true,  moral  change  which 
must  take  place  in  man,  so  soon  as  he  enters  into  communion  with 
Christ,  when  the  earthly  man  ceases,  and  the  heavenly  one  begins,  so 
that  not  we,  but  Christ  liveth  in  us  ?  In  the  Lord's  supper  LuOier 
could  not  find  Christ  alone, — bread  and  wine  ever  recurred  to  his 
mind,  because,  in  the  will  of  those  regenerated  in  Christ,  he  saw  a 
permanent  dualism,  a  perpetual  co-existence  of  a  spiritual  and  a  carnal 
inclination,  so  that  the  latter — evil  principle  in  man— could  never  be 
truly  converted  into  the  former.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  is  the  clearest  representation  of  the  objectivity  of  the  food 
of  the  soul  offered  to  us  in  the  sacraments  ;  and,  if  we  may  dare  to 
speak  of  the  internal  motions  of  the  Divine  economy,  we  should  affirm 
that,  by  this  transubstantiation,  wrought  through  a  miracle  of  God's 
omnipotence,  the  strongest  barrier  is  raised  against  any  false  subjective 
opinion.  This  doctrine,  which  most  undoubtedly  was  at  all  times 
prevalent  in  the  Church,*  though  at  one  time  more  clearly,  at  another 


*  In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  ChryBoetom  (Goar  Eucholog,  p.  77)  we  meet  with  the 
following  forms  of  prayer :  **  Et^xo^ff-ot  iiamr*  to?  vyttf  o^ror.**  **  Bless,  O  I/>rd, 
the  holy  bread***  saith  the  deacon  ;  hereupon  the  priest  saith :  **  vnltmy  tsf  /utp  S^to? 
irtvTtf  t/^/ot  cat/juL  rw  X^io^rov  0^v.**  **  Make  this  bread  the  venerable  body  of  thy 
Christ**  Then  the  deacon  calls  upon  the  priest  to  bless  the  wine ;  whereupon  the  latter 
with :  '*  To  il  tv  wm^/^  toc^  tZ/uio?  (Uf4M  tsv  X^irrov  ^ov.**  '*  Make  what  is  con. 
tainod  in  thw  chalioe  the  venerable  blood  of  thy  Christ*'    Then  over  both  the  friest 
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tess  denrly,  expressed,  according  as  occasion  seemed  to  reqoirei  wm% 
in  the  Middle  Age,  laid  down  as  a  formal  dogmas  at  a  period,  when  a 
false  pantheistic  mysticism,  wbith  we  have  elsewhere  described,  con« 
founded  the  distinctions  between  the  human  and  the  divine,  and  identi* 
fied  the  Father  with  the  world,  the  Son  of  God  with  the  eternal  idea  of 
man,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  with  religious  feelings.  8eveial  Gnostic 
sects,  and  afterwards,  Amalrich  of  Chartres,  and  David  of  Dinant,  in* 
culcated  these  errors.  They  regarded  the  historical  revelation  of  €rod 
in  Christ  Jssus  as  a  self^revelation  of  man,  and  the  sacraments  wero^ 
therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  these  people  nought  else  than  what  man  chose 
of  himself  to  attribute  to  them.  Hence,  they  rejected  them  as  usele« ; 
and,  identifying  with  God  the  energies  of  the  world*  they  conceived  it 
singular  that  those  powers,  which  in  themselves  were  thoroughly  divinei 
should  receive*  from  any  external  cause,  a  divine  nature  or  property. 
In  this  conjuncture  of  time,  it  appeared  necessary  to  point  out  more 
clearly  than  had  been  done  at  any  previous  period,  the  primitive  doc- 
trine that  had  been  handed  down,  and  to  set  it  in  the  strongest  light 
with  all  the  consequences  deducible  from  it.  The  doctrine  of  a  change 
vf  substance  in  created  powers*  to  be  applied  as  a  divine  and  sanctifying 
nourishment  of  the  spirit,  most  clearly  established  the  oppositidls  of 
Christianity  to  the  fundamental  tenet  of  these  sects,  which  took  so 


vaith:  **C<mvcrtm|^  them  thnragb  thy  ttolySpirit,"  ••^rw^xx.if  t^  nyt^/utm  mS 
•Ty  cky/y.**  The  iiittti|ry  of  St.  Basil  hfw  the  same  form*,  with  eren  a  verbal  eoinoa. 
dence.  (p.  166.) 

In  Rcnaudurs  CoUeetio  Liturgiarum  Orientalium  (torn-  i.  p.  157.)  we  read  as  fid. 
lows  in  the  Littirjfy  of  the  Alexandrine  Church :  ♦*''Eti  A  ii^'  i/uae  atl  Sri  t»wc  SfrHtt 

TOt/TOWC,  ««)  •#)  TU    ^rtiftt  TetVtol  to  miSfM  VW  to  fiy«ir,    TfA  TaWT*  &y«lV»,  axl  TtAM.>f , 

ic  irxrrU^tfAOt  irtjc.  Kat)  #ei»V»,  Tor  /<•?  i^rof  9'ZfAM, ....  to  /i  It.ti^t-.f  tufx^L  tsc 
aximJc  At3iJA»c  Awrtv  toS  av^iou  aj)  3»v  a<i  tf^rv^ic.  »<J  wt^AJix^uJimi  i/AZu.  *J»«i» 
X^irrov.**  **  Send  down  upon  us,  and  upon  these  breads,  and  upon  these  chalico^ 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  may  consecrate  and  consummate  these  as  the  omnipotent 
Ood  ;  and  that  he  may  make  the  bread  the  body,  and  the  chalice  the  blood,  of  the 
New  Testament  of  him  our  Lord,  and  God,  and  Savionr,  and  uniYersal  King,  Jctw 
Christ" 

The  so-called  universal  canon  of  the  Ethiopian  says,  loc.  cit.  p.  604  :  **  Ostende 
faciem  toam  super  hunc  panem  et  super  hunc  caliccm,  quos  proposuimus  super  hoe 
altare  ^Nritoale  tuum :  bcnedic,  sanctifica,  et  purifica  illes ;  et  transmuta  hunc  pa- 
ncm,  ut  fiat  corpus  tuum  purum,  ct  quod  mistum  est  in  hoc  calice,  sangruis  tuus  pre- 
tioBUs.**  Hereupon  Renaudot  observes  (p.  527  :)  **  Veram  mutationem  significat  vox 
i£thiopica,  rei  scilicet  unius  in  aliam,  ut  agnoecit  ipse  Lodolfus  in  lezicis  suis,  mul- 
tique  scripturo  loci  in  quibus  usurpatur,  palam  faciunt  Si  vel  levissima  de  ejus 
significatione  csset  dubitatio,  vox  Coptica,  cui  reyondet,  et  veraiones  Arabics  iiliuB 
plens  disoaterent.*' 
21 
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much  plcasuro  in  the  world  as  to  confound  it  with  the  divinity  ;  failing 
to  observe  that,  through  the  creative  energy  of  the  Redeemer  only  could 
a  new  world  be  called  into  existence,  and  that,  consequently,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  be  engendered  by  the  world.  Moreover,  out  of  the 
general  movement  of  the  age  sprang  a  peculiar  form  of  the  most  solemn 
adoration  of  the  Eucharist  (festutn  corporis  Ckristi,)  so  that  it  should 
be  no  longer  possible  to  confound  the  internal  acts  of  the  human  mind 
with  the  historical  Christ ;  for,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  festival,  Christ 
was  represented  as  extraneous  to  man,  and  neither  as  one  in  himself 
with  us,  nor  as  evolved  out  of  us,  but  as  coming  to  us  only  from  with- 
out.* In  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  Christianity  with  its  cn« 
tire  essence  exhibits  itself  as  an  external,  immediate  divine  revelation. 
At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  therefore,  it  was  the  more  necessary 
to  bring  out  this  doctrine,  and  the  ecclesiastical  rites  connected  with  it, 
in  the  most  prominent  form  ;  as  an  empty,  erroneous  spirituality  was 
everywhere  manifesting  itself 

Lastly,  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  custom  prevails  of  receiving  com- 
munion only  under  one  kind  : — a  matter,  as  is  evident,  belonging  to 
discipline,  and  not  to  doctrinc.f  It  is  well  known  that  this  custom  was 
not  first  established  by  any  ecclesiastical  law  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  usuage,  that  this 
law  was  passed  in  approval  of  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  less  notoriety, 
that  the  monastnrios  in  whoso  centre  this  rite  harl  its  rii^o,  and  thence 
spread  in  over  wider  cirrloa,  were  led  by  a  very  nice  sense  of  delicacy 
to  impose  on  thcmsolvos  this  privation.  A  pious  dread  of  desecrating, 
by  spiilin^^and  the  like,  ovf?n  in  the  most  conscientious  ministration,  the 
form  of  the  sublimest  and  the  holiest,  whereof  the  participation  can  be 
vouchsafed  to  man,  was  the  feeling  which  swayed  their  minds.  Some 
may  hold  this  opinion  for  superstitious  ;  and,  according  as  they  see  in 
the  consecrated  elements  but   mere  niaterial    species,  the  more  easily 


*  That  it  was  not  in  the  Middle  Age,  as  a  frivolous  igrnorance  has  often  asserted, 
that  the  adoration  of  the  Eucharist  tint  arose,  numberless  authorities  can  prove. 
For  example,  to  pass  over  the  testimonies  of  the  much  more  ancient  Origen,  we 
read  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  (Groar's  Eucholog.  p.  81,',  at  the  elevation  of 
the  Host,  the  following  words:  **  tiro.  ir^Kufti  e  ii{toc,  s«i  e  Jtdnofott  if  ^  l^^rn  tmt^* 
k9yrr%s  fjivrruuit  «r^/c'  e  6fec  ixaVd^rri  fco<  t^  ck/uo^aiXy.  Keti  o  aooc  ifioimt  wttmc  /utr' 

'nUN8L4TI0N.  * 

•*  Then  the  priest  and  the  deacon  wonhip,  eaeh  in  the  place  where  he  stands,  mj. 
iog  in  secret  three  times :  *  O  God  !  be  propitious  to  me  a  smner.'  And  the  people 
m  like  manner  all  worahip  with  reverenee.** 

t  Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  xzi.  Can.  i.iv.  Sew.  xxii.  Decret  rap.  coneesn.  < 
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will  such  an  opinion  occur  to  their  minds.  But  the  Catholic  who,  even 
in  this  formality,  proves  that  it  is  not  with  him  a  mere  matter  of  form 
when  he  abstains  from  the  consecmted  chalico,  and  who,  taught  by  ex* 
amples  in  Scripture,  or,  at  any  rate,  by  the  authority  of  the  primitive 
Church,  thinks  himself  justified  in  so  abstaining,  without  becoming 
alienated  from  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ*  or  losing  any  portion  of  his 
Eucharistic  blessings : — the  Catholic,  wo  say,  rejoices  that,  though  in 
his  Church  there  may  be  men  of  a  perhaps  exaggerated  scrupulosity, 
yet  none  are  found  so  carnaUminded  as  to  desire  to  drink  in  the  com* 
munion  not  the  holy  blood,  but  the  mere  wine,  and  often,  on  that  ac« 
count,  protest,  among  other  things,  against  what  they  call  a  mutilation 
of  the  ordinance  of  Christ.  We  regret  the  more  to  be  obliged  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  separated  brethren  to  this  abuse  in  their  Church,  as 
wc  must  add,  that  the  number  of  those  in  their  communion  is  not  less 
considerable,  who  forego  the  partaking  of  the  sacred  blood,  not  from 
any  spiritual  dread  of  desecrating  it  by  spilling,  but  from  a  mere  sen* 
sual  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  uncleanliness  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  to  drink  out  of  the  same  cup.  When  even  the  Zuinglians  complain 
of  this  mutilation,— they  who  have  taken  away  the  body  with  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  left  in  room  of  them  mere  bread  and  mere  wine,— it  is 
diflicuU  not  to  think  of  that  passage  in  Holy  Writ,  wherein  the  Re- 
deemer reproaches  the  Pharisees,  that  they  strain  at  gnats,  but  swallow 
camels  However,  wc  should  rejoice,  if  it  were  left  free  to  each  one  to 
drink  or  not  of  the  consecrated  chalices  and  this  permission  would  be 
granted,  if  with  the  same  love  and  concord  an  universal  desire  were 
expressed  for  the  use  of  the  cup,  as,  from  the  twelfth  century,  the  con- 
trary wish  has  been  enounced. 

§  XXXV. — Doctrine  of  tho  Lutherani,  Zwinglians,  and  Calviniittff,  on  the  Eucharict 

The  Reformation  had  run  its  course  but  for  a  few  years,  when 
there  arose  among  its  partisans,  in  relation  to  the  holy  Eucharist,  very 
important  points  of  diiference.  Luther  taught  a  real  ami  .substantial 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  holy  communion,  with- 
out,  however,  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  he 
rejected,  not  on  exegetical  grounds,  but  on  account  of  an  expression  ac- 
cidentally thrown  out  by  Pierre  d'Ailly.*  But  we  have  already  observed 


*  Even  the  tenth  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confeauon  teaches :  **  Do  c«bo4 
Domini  docent,  quod  eorpuB  et  sanguis  Christi  vere  adsint  ct  disthbuantar 
vescentibus  in  casnk  Domini,  et  improbant  secus  doccntes.**  Tho  words  *«sab 
^>ccie  panis  ct  yini,*'  were  originally  inserted,  but,  as  early  as  the  year  1531, 
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that  Carlstadt,  a  colleague  of  Luther's  inWittemberg,  drew  frotn  th6^ 
very  opinions  which  JjUther  and  Melancthon  had  put  forth,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  sacraments,  conclusion*  which,  according  to  the  princi-* 
pies  of  those  Reformers,  could  not  be  easily  invalidated^  The  exegetic 
proofs,  on  the  other  hand,  which  Carlstadt  adduced  in  sifpport  of  his 
views,  were  most  feeble,  nay,  perfectly  contemptible:  but  what  he  wasf 
unable  to  accomplish,  Zwingle  and  CEcoIampadius,  who  hastened  to  his^ 
assistance,  attempted  with  much  dexterity  to  effect.  If  the  first  Swis9 
Reformers  in  more  than  one  respect  evineed  a  shallownesB  without  ex- 
ample, this  was  here  more  pre-eminently  the  case.  They  saw  in  the 
holy  Eucharist  a  mere  remembrance  of  Christf  of  his  sufierings  and  hi» 
death  r  at  least,  whatever  traces  of  a  deeper  signification  they  might 
yet  find  in  this  mystery,  were  so  feeble  as  to  be  rarely  diseerned  by  any 
one.'*'  Moreover,  Zwingle  and  CEcoIampadius  variously  interpreted  the 
well-known  classical  passage  in  Matthew,  though  they  agreed  in  the 
result.  The  former  maintainedf  that  iorrt  (is)  was  the  same  as  "  sig- 
nifies :"  the  latter  took  t^^i  in  its  proper  sense,  but  asserted  that  c£f4,ttr 
(body)  was  put  metaphorically  for  •*  sign  of  my  body.**  Luther  had 
then  indeed  already  rejected  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  f  but  he 
still  continued,  with  his  accustomed  coarseness  and  violence,  yet  with 
gfeat  acuteness  and, most  brilliant  success,  to  defend  against  Zwinglius 
the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.     For,  whenever  the  doc- 


Melancthon  supprceicd  them.  Sec  Salig*B  compleie  History  of  the  Ad^burg' 
Confcmion  (in  German,)  vol.  iii.  c.  1,  p.  171.  In  the  copy  of  the  Confes* 
lion  pretenfed;  to  (he  Emperor  Charles  V,  in  the  year  1530,  the  tenth  article 
ran  thus  :  "  Touching  the  Lord's  supper,  it  is  taught,  that  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  truly  present,  given,  distributed,  and 
taken  in  the  Eucharist.     On  which  account  the  contrary  doctrine  is  rejected." 

♦  "  Huldrichi  Zwinglii  Op.  t.  ii.  In  the  essay  (Illustrissimis  Germaniie  Princip.  in 
Conciliis  Aug.  Congreg.  p.  546,  b.;,  he  gives  an  explanation  not  unworthy  a  Ratioo. 
aftst  of  oor  thne,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Christians  said,  Christ  is  present  in  the 
£ucharM :  **  Quo  factum  est,  ot  vetercs  dizerint  corpus  Christi  vere  esse  in  coen4  i 
idautem  duplici  norame,  cum  propter  istam,  que  jam  dictw  est,  certam  fidei  conlemu 
plationem,  qua  Chrislum  ipsum  in  craee  propter  nos  dcficientem  nihil  MTJniM  pne^^ 
ientem  videt,  quam  Stephanus  camalibus  oculis  ad  dcxtcram  Paths  regnantera  vide, 
ret*  Kt  adseverare  audeo,  hanc  Stephano  revclationem  et  exhibitionem  scnsibiliter 
e«e  fsctam,  uC  nobtt  ercmplo  essct,  fidelibus,  cum  pro  se  paterentur,  eo  semper  modo 
fore,  nan  nnsibUiter,  sed  contemplatione  et  solatio  fidei.*'  P.  549  :  **Cum  pater- 
familias peregre  profecturus  nobilissimum  annulum  suum,  in  quo  imago  sua  exprcssa 
est,  conjugi  mathfamilieB  his  verbis  tradit :  £n  me  tibi  maritum,  quem  absentcm 
teneas,  e(  quo  tto  oblectes.  Jam  ille  paterfamilias  Domini  nostri  Jcsu  Christi 
typmn  gerit.  Is  eaim  abicnt  ecclesia  coAjugi  sOffi  imagihem  suam  in  coene  sacra- 
meDto  rdiqiiit." 
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trlnal  truth  is  in  any  degree  on  his  side,  he  is  always  an  incomparable 
disputant ;  and  what  he  put  forth  on  this  subject  in  his  controversial 
writings  is  still  well  deserving  of  attention. 

Between  the  Saxon  and  the  Helvetic  opinions,  Capito  and  the  pliant 
Bucer  attempted  to  steer  an  untenable  middle  course,  without  being  able 
to  reduce  their  ideas  to  clear,  simple  forms  of  expression.*  More  suc- 
cessful was  Calvin  in  holding  such  a  middle  coarse  :  and  his  acutenesB 
would  not  have  failed  finding  the  most  fitting  expression  for  his  ideas, 
had  he  not  purposely  preferred  a  certain  obscurity.  He  taught  that  the 
body  of  Christ  is  truly  present  in  the  Lord^s  Supper,  and  that  the  be- 
liever  partook  of  it.  But  he  only  meant  that,  simultaneously  with  the 
bodily  participation  of  the  material  elements,  which  in  every  respect 
remained  what  they  were,  and  merely  signified  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  a  power,  emanating  from  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  now  in 
heaven  only,  is  communicated  to  the  spirit.f  He  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  opinion  adopted  in  the  "  Agreement  of  Zurich"  by  the  Swias 
Reformed ;  and  the  later  Calvinistic  formularies  of  faith  in  like  manner 
all  adhere  to  it.^ 


*  CenfeM.  TetrapoGtaB,  c.  zviii.  p.  359.  **  Singalari  ttudio  banc  Chrwti  in  i 
bonitatcm  semper  deprsedicant,  qu4  is  non  minus  hodid,  qoam  in  novissimi  itlA,  ccsni, 
omnibos  qui  inter  illius  discipolos  ex  animo  nomen  dederunt,  cum  hanc  ecenam,  vt 
ipse,  instituit,  repetont,  verum  suum  corpes  Temmque  suum  sanguincm  verh  eden. 
dum  et  bibendom,  in  cibam  potumqne  animaruoi,  quo  ille  in  etemam  yitara  alaa. 
tur,  dare  per  neramenta  dignatnr  ut  jam  ipse  in  illis,  et  illi  in  ipeo  Tivant  et  penmi- 
ncant,  ia  die  noviasima  in  novam  et  immortalem  vitam  per  ipsoin  resuscitandi,'*  ete. 
But  as  even  Zwinglius  made  use  of  the  expression,  "  Christ  is  tnily  present  in  tbe 
Lord*s  Supper,**  and  the  cities  of  Upper  Germany  were  in  close  connexion  with  him, 
no  one  confided  in  this  declaration  of  the  formulary.  Compare  Salig's  complete  his- 
tory of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (in  Geiman,)  toI.  it.  e  13,  p.  400  :  **  The  pnuae,*" 
eays  he,  **  cannot  be  refused  to  the  Confession  of  the  four  cities,  that  on  many  puiols 
it  has  a  good  and  Christian  bearing ;  but  in  the  article  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  was 
very  ambiguously  worded,  so  that  it  might  be  interpreted  m  favour  of  Zwinglo%  as 

well  as  of  Luther's  doctrine Hence  must  the  aforesaid  article  of  this  Copftssioa 

be  understood  and  explained  6om  the  preyiouriy  cited  coirespondenoe  between  Buoer 
and  Melanethon." 

t  Calvin.  Imrtit.  lib.  iv.  €.  17,  fol.  509 ;  Consena.  Tig.  Calvin,  opp.  torn.  viM. 
p.  648. 

I  Confess.  Helvet.  ii.  art.  xx  xxii.  p.  99,  et  seq.  **  Ccenam  vero  mysticam."  it  is 
said  (art.  zzii.  J  **  suis  vere  ad  hoc  ofiert,  ut  magis  magisque  in  illis  vivat,  et  illi  hi 
ipso :  Don  quod  pani  et  vino  corpus  Domini  et  sanguis  vel  naturaliter  uniantnr,  aed 
quod  panis  et  vinmn  ez  institutione  Domini  symbola  sunt,  quibos  ah  ipso  Domino,  psr 
ecclesiflD  mimsterium,  vera  eorporis  et  sanguinis  eins  oommunieatio,  non  in  peritonaa 
veatris  eibam,  sed  in  eteme  vitn  alimooiam,  ezhibeatar.  Hoe  sacro  cibo  ideo  snpe 
utimur,  quoniam  hiyus  monitu  in  crucifizi  mortem  aangulnemque  fidei  ocnlis  intuen- 
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We  must  however  examine  this  subject  more  nearly.  The  disputes 
prevailing  between  the  Wittemberg  and  Helvetic  Reformers  could,  for 
many  reasons,  be  viewed  only  with  the  greatest  pain  by  the  advocates 
and  friends  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution.  Independently  of  the  fact, 
that,  from  the  existence  of  such  disputes,  the  Catholics  not  unsuccess- 
fully drew  conclusions  against  important  principles  of  the  Reformers, 
these  controversies  prevented  the  union  of  all  the  protostant  Churches 
in  one  common  struggle  against  their  adversaries, — a  struggle  which 
threatened  ever  more  and  more  to  terminate  in  a  bloody  civil  war ;  and 
of  what  importance  in  the  latter  case  must  not  concord  prove  !  Most 
critical  was  the  situation  of  the  Sacramentarians — such  was  the  name 
given  by  Luther  to  disciples  of  Zwingle,  Carlstadt  and  others ;  for  their 
party  was  confined  to  only  four  cities  within  the  whole  compass  of  the 
German  empire ;  and  therefore,  abandoned  to  themselves  alone,  they 
could  make  no  vigorous  resistance.  Hence,  at  the  celebrated  diet  of 
Augsburg,  in  the  year  1530,  they  exerted  every  imaginable  cfibrt,  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  Bucer,  employed  every  subterfuge  of  equivoca- 
tion, in  order  to  be  received  into  the  association  of  the  German  Protes- 
tants. But  all  their  endeavours  failed,  especially  through  the  German 
honesty  of  Luther,  who  expressed  himself  in  the  harshest  strain  against 
their  evasions.     Even  in  the  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg,  it  was 


teB,  ac  Balutcm  noetram  non  sine  ccBlestis  vitoB  giuta  ei  vero  vite  letcme  seosu  medi. 
tantes,  hoc  spirituali,  vivifico  intimoqac  pabulo  ineffiibUi  cum  suavitatc  rcficimur,  ac 
incnarrabili  ycrbi  hTtitii  propter  invcntam  vitam  ozultamus,  totiqueac  viribus  omnino 
noetris  omnibus  in  gratiarum  actionem,  tam  pro  admirando  Christi  erga  noa  bencficio 
effundimur,**  etc.  This  form  belongs  properljr  to  the  category  of  the  Tetrapolitana. 
Confess.  Gall.  art.  zxxvi.  p.  123 :  **  AflBrmamus  sanctam  ccenam  Domini,  alteram  vU 
delicet  sacraroentum,  esse  nobis  testimonium  nostras  cum  Domino  noetro  Jesu  Christo 
miitionis,  quoniam  non  est  duntaxat  mortuus  scmel  et  ezcitatus  a  mortuis  pro  nobis. 
Bed  etiam  vcre  nos  pascit  et  nutrit  came  sua  ot  sanguine,  ut,  unum  cum  ipeo  facU, 
▼itam  cum  ipeo  communcm  habeamus.  Quamvis  enim  nunc  sit  in  ccslis,  ibidem 
etiam  mansurus,  donee  vcniat  mundum  judicaturus ;  credimos  tamen  eum  arcana  et 
inoomprehcnsibili  spiritns  sui  virtutc  nos  nutrire  et  vivificare  sui  corporis  et  sanguinis 
substantia  per  fidcm  apprchenstt.  Dicimus  autcm  hoc  spiritualiter  fieri,  non  ut  effiea- 
eim  et  veritatis  loco  imaginationcm  aut  cogitationem  supponamus,  sed  potius,  quo. 
niam  hoc  mysterium  nostra;  cum  Christo  coalitionis  tam  sublime  est,  ut  omnes  noe- 
tros  sensus  totumque  adeo  ordincm  naturss  superet :  deniquc  quoniam  cum  sit  diyi. 
num  ac  coeleste,  non  nisi  fide  percipi  et  apprehendi  potest.'*  Confess.  Anglic,  art. 
xixyiii.  p.  137:  '*CoBna  domini  non  est  tantum  aignum  motuc  benevolentie  Chris, 
tianoram  inter  sete,  veruro  potius  est  sacramentum  noetne  per  mortem  Christi  re. 
demptionis.  Atque  adeo  rite,  digne,  et  cum  fide  snmcntibus  panis,  qoem  frangimua, 
est oommunicatio corporis  Christi:  similiter  poculnm  benedictionis  est  communicatio 
sanguinis  Christi.'' 
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only  to  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  that  final  quiet 
granted. 

If  the  middle  opinion  respecting  the  Eucharist,  framed  under  these 
circumstances,  was  originally  far  more  the  result  of  political  embarrass- 
ment, than  the  fruit  of  a  sincere  conviction  obtained  by  earnest  inves- 
tigation, it  now  began  to  make  its  way,  and  include  an  ever  greater 
number  of  Lutherans  among  its  supporters.  Even  Melancthon,  who 
was  not  entirely  a  stranger  to  it,  had  the  complaisance  to  make,  in  the 
later  editions  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (thst  appeared  subsequent  to 
the  year  1540,)  some  important  changes  in  its  favour ;  just  as  if  his 
having  composed  this  public  formulary  of  faith  gave  him  the  right  to 
dispose  of  it  according  to  his  good  pleasure  \*  As  the  advocates  of 
this  new  opinion  employed  without  hesitation  the  expression,  that  Christ 
is  really  present  in  the  Eucharist,  and  his  body  and  blood  given  to  be- 
lievers for  participation,  and  as  the  altered  edition  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  favoured  a  certain  indefinitcness  of  meaning,  it  was  unhes- 
itatingly asserted  after  Luther's  death,  that  the  opinion  of  the  innova- 
tors was,  even  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Saxon  Reformation, 
perfectly  orthodox.  If  John  It  Lasko,  who  was  so  ill-treated  by  the 
English,  Danish,  and  German  Protestants,  deserves  to  be  forgiven 
for  having,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  historical  interpretation,  affixed 
his  own  meaning  to  the  original  formulary  delivered  to  the  emperor, 
because,  by  this  expedient,  he  thought  to  insure  his  temporal  safety  ; 
the  two-facod  conduct  of  Melancthon,  on  the  other  hand,  will  remain 
an  eternal  stigma  on  his  memory  ;  and  all  Ihe  apologies  attempted  in 
his  behalf  can  proceed  on  no  other  principle  than  that  his  pretended 
good  intention  sanctified  the  moans  employed.  With  the  most  touch- 
ing confidence  did  the  remotest  communities  apply  to  him,  to  learn  with 
certainty  from  his  own  lips  the  true  Lutheran  doctrine ;  and  yet  he 
could  bring  himself  to  meet  that  confidence  with  crafty  and  evasive  re- 
plies, that  were  perfectly  inconsistent  one  with  the  other.  A  few  months 
only  before  his  death,  when  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear  for  his  own 


*  The  following  ifl  the  diiFerence  between  the  unchanged  and  the  changed  Augt* 
barg  Confewion  ;  but  what  wo  ihall  have  occasion  to  relate  labfeqaontly  will  best 
illuitrate  this  difference.  The  unchanged  edition :  **  De  coBna  Domini  docent,  quod 
corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  vere  adsint  et  dUtribuaniur  veseentibos  in  eosna  Domini, 
et  improbant  itcua  doeentesJ*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  even  here  the  **  sub  specie 
panis  et  vini  **  is  already  wanting,  but  which,  as  Saligsays,  wasnq  change  in  real%bim». 
(Vol.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  477.)  The  changed  edition:  **  De  coena  Domini  docent  quod  ewm 
pane  et  vino  vero  txhiheantur  corpus  ct  sanguis  Christi,  vescentibus  in  C(£n4  Do- 
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personal  safety,  he  declared  himself  decidedly  for  Calvin's  view.  This 
hypocrisy  of  Melancthon  was  imitated  hy  his  disciples,  the  professors 
of  theology  in  Wittemberg,  as  well  as  many  others ;  and  we  might  call 
the  fate  which,  on  discovery  of  their  undoubtedly  shameful  deception, 
they  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  a  merited  chas- 
tisement, had  it  not  been  in  some  respects  too  severe. 

It  was  now  the  oliject  of  the  Lutherans  not  only  to  assert  against  the 
Crypto-Calvinists  the  original  doctrine  of  their  Church,  but  to  express 
it  in  the  most  definite  forms.  This  occurred  in  the  following  manner : 
Calvin  having  spoken  indeed  of  a  true  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
bat  acknowledging  only  a  certain  spiritual  reception  of  it,  which,  at 
the  same  moment  when  the  bread  is  taken  in  by  the  mouth,  is  by  means 
of  faith  enjoyed  by  the  soul,  and  having,  accordingly,  connected  only 
by  time  the  spiritual  food  with  the  participation  of  the  material  ele- 
ments, the  orthodox  Lutherans  decreed  in  the  '*  Formulary  of  Con- 
cord," that  the  body  of  Christ  is  administered  tn*  mthy  and  under  the 
bread.  Further,  it  is  well  known  that,  according  to  Calvin's  theory,  it 
if  only  the  justified  who  are  in  a  communion  of  life  and  faith  with 
Christ, — in  other  words,  the  elect  only  that  can  receive  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  while  the  unbeliever  receives  only  bread  and  wine.  Against  this 
theory  the  **  Formulary  of  Concord"  teaches,  that  the  unworthy  com- 
municant also  receives  the  body  of  the  Lord,  yet  to  his  own  judgment. 
Lastly,  an  argument  was  answered,  which  the  Calvinists  had  constantly 
alleged  as  one  in  itself  of  great  weight.  Against  the  bodily  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  they  observed  that  the  doctrine 
which  inculcated  that,  from  the  moment  of  his  ascension  up  to  heaven, 
Christ  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  was  incompatible  with  the  one,  ac- 
cording to  which  ho  was  at  the  same  time  present  on  earth  in  the  Eu- 
charist. In  conformity  with  this,  Beza,  at  the  religious  colloquy  of 
Poissy,  which  the  Lutheran  theologians,  in  the  course  of  their  disputes 
on  the  sacrament,  often  adverted  to,  had  declared  that  Christ  was  as  far 
removed  from  the  Eucharist  as  heaven  from  earth.  In  answer  to  this 
objection,  Luther  and  his  disciples  had  long  asserted  that  Christ,  even 
according  to  his  humanity,  was  everywhere  present  (ubiquilas  corporis 
Christi,)  This  strange  opinion,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Wurtembcrg, 
in  defiance  of  those  of  the  Palatinate,  had,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Reformer  Brentius,  already  admitted  into  their  confession  of  faith,  was 
DOW  consecrated  by  the  **  Formulary  of  Concord,"  and  raided  to  a  for- 
mal article  of  faith.  Tlie  objection  of  the  Calvinists  was  met  by  oh- 
serving  that,  in  reference  to  God,  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  right 
or  left  side,  since  he  was  ever3rwhere  present ;  an4  that,  in  the  same 
way,  Christ,  even  according  to  his  humanity,  wits  in  every  placo. 
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With  this  was  closely  connected  the  much-handled  doctrine  of  the 
cammunicalio  idiomatum^  which  had  long  been  a  subject  of  strife  :  for 
the  Calvinists  brought  the  charge  of  Monophysitism  against  the  Lo« 
therans,  and  were  by  the  latter  in  turn  accused  of  the  heresy  of  Net- 
tori  us.* 


•  Solid.  Deelar.  pp.  659, 691,  734. 


'^ 


CHAPTER   V. 

DIFFERENCES    IN    RESPECT    TO    THE    DOCTRINE    ON  THE    CHURCH. 


^  xxxYi. — Notion  of  the  Church.    Combination  of  Divine  and  human  elements 
in  her.    Infallibility  of  the  Church. 

It  has,  undoubtedly,  excited  surprise,  and  it  has  even  been  made  a  mat- 
ter of  reproach  against  us  by  well-meaning  readers,  that  we  have  not, 
prior  to  all  the  subjects  here  discussed,  treated  of  the  article  of  Church 
authority.  For  it  appears  a  matter  of  self-evidence,  that  any  discus- 
sion respecting  the  doctrines  of  a  confession,  should  be  postponed  to 
the  inquiry  into  the  authority  which  that  confession  follows,  and  the 
sources  from  which  it  derives  its  tenets.  In  fact,  this  appears  indeed 
to  be  self-evident,  if  we  merely  look  at  the  matter  from  without ;  and 
such  an  appearance  has  misled  many.  But,  as  we  have  made  it  our 
duty  everywhere  to  trace  the  inward  bond  of  connexion  pervading  all 
the  details  of  the  subject  treated  by  us,  and  forming  them  into  one 
living  connected  whole,  we  saw  ourselves  compelled  to  accord  the  pre- 
cedence to  the  matter  giving  light  before  that  which  receives  it,  and  to 
the  inwardly  determining  principle  before  that  which  is  determined ; 
and  precisely  for  this  reason  we  here  insert  the  article  on  the  Church, 
and  the  authoritative  sources  of  the  different  confessions.  History 
teaches  us,  that  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church,  from  the  earliest 
Egyptian  Gnostic,  down  to  the  two  general  superintendents  of  Weimar 
and  Gotha,*  Messrs.  Roher,  and  Bretschneider,f  Holy  Writ  never  en- 


*  See  ROhr,  Letters  on  Rationalinn,  p.  15.  The  writer,  after  asserting  that  in 
matters  of  faith  and  in  the  adoption  of  reUgious  doctrines,  reason  alone  decides,  goes 
on  to  say,  **  The  Bible  is,  in  his  estimation,  nothing  more  than  any  other  book.  He 
holds  its  declarations  to  be  valid  only  when  they  are  in  accordance  with  his  own  con. 
mictions ;  and  these  declarations  do  not  constitute  the  ground  of  determination,  for 
these  depend  on  their  own  rational  proofs,  but  serve  merely  as  an  illustration,  that 
others  also,  wise  men  of  antiquity,  have  so  thought  and  believed.'* 

t  See  Bretschneider*s  **  St.  Simonianism  and  Christianity,  or  Critical  Exposition 
of  the  St  Simonian  religion,  its  relation  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  our  times.**  Leipzig,  1832.  As  the  result  of  the  progress  of  intelli- 
geaee  in  tbeologioal  matters,  in  modem  times,  we  are  told  by  this  author,  **  Not  only 
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joyed  the  authority,  which  it  must  lay  claim  to  among  Christiaii%  of 
determining  by  its  purport  their  mode«^  of  thinking.  On  the  contrary^ 
they  were  always  preconceived  opinions— opinions  derived  from  sourcei 
extraneous  to  Christianity,  that  were  made  the  standard  for  estimating 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  extent  of  that  authority,  and  the  niode 
of  its  use,  although  this  might  not  always  be  so  openly  and  candidly 
confessed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  above-mentioned  rationalists.  Se- 
veral of  the  smaller  religious  sects, — the  Anabaptists,  the  Quakerii 
the  Swedenborgians,  and  others, — are  in  modem  times  irrefragable 
vouchers  for  the  truth  of  what  is  here  asserted.  As  regards  Luther,  he 
by  no  means  first  abandoned  the  faith  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  same  to  Holy  Writ,  and  then  changed 
what  he  found  reprehensible  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  Still  le« 
did  he  make  use  of  the  principles,  according  to  which  he  formed  hia 
theory  of  the  Church,  to  deduce  from  them  his  other  doctrines.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  reverse  took  place  in  both  respects.  In  regard 
to  the  first  assertion,  it  is  well  known  that  the  earliest  attacks  of  Luther 
were  by  no  means  directed  against  the  principle  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  her  authority ;  nay,  he  declared  himself  at  the  outset  ready  to  submit 
his  peculiar  doctrines  to  the  judgment  of  tile  Church,  and  he  had  to 
endure  a  grievous  struggle  with  his  conscience,  whereof  he  himself  haa 
given  us  a  most  interesting  description,  until  he  at  length  obtained  a 
melancholy  victory,  and  until  the  troubled  spirit  departed  from  him. 
Had  the  Catholic  Church  agreed  to  recognize  his  doctrine,  he  in  hia 
turn  would  ever  have  acknowledged  her  authority.  And  assuredly,  aa 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  uiting 
two  things  so  contradictory,  as  his  dognuh  and  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
and,  as  he  had  often  succeeded  in  coupling,  as  a  peaceful  pair,  two 
things  inwardly  opposed  to  each  other,  so  he  would  have  made  the  at- 
tempt here.  But,  with  sound  perception,  the  organs  of  the  Church  ob« 
served,  that  deleterious  matter  was  infused  by  him  into  ecclesiastical 
life.  Summoned  now,  either  to  renounce  as  erroneous  his  peculiar  doe* 
trine  of  Justification,  together  with  the  propositions  determining  the 
same  or  determined  by  it,  or  no  longer  to  flatter  himself  with  the  title 


is  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  to  be  abandoned  to  science,  bat  cren  the  contents 
of  Scripture  discovered  by  such  interpretation  are  to  be  estimated  according  to  the 
sciences.**  This  assertion,  more  closely  analyzed,  would  signify  that  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  tmths,  which  the  sciences  in  general,  metaphysioal  as  well  as  empirical, 
had  brought  forth,  or  might  ynt  bring  forth,  as  common  property,  are  the  standard 
for  estimating  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  What  then  is  the  Deity  in  the  opinion  o  f 
Mr.  Brctschneider  7    And  what  will  he  bo  yet  7 
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of  a  son  of  the  Church,  he  felt  necessitated,  as  he  was  the  parent  of 
a  new  doctrine,  to  become  the  father  of  a  new  Church.  Hence,  it 
appeared  to  him  more  honourable  to  execute  what  his  own  spirit  sug- 
gested— rather  to  command  as  a  father,  than  to  obey  as  a  son.  He 
now  laid  the  foundations  for  another  Church  to  be  erected  by  himself; 
—whether  on  a  rock,  or  in  the  sand,  the  sequel  will  show. 

Tet  that  Luther  had  formed  a  peculiar  theory  of  Justification,  before 
lie  entertained  the  clear  idea  of  founding  a  new  Church,  is  only  a 
subordinate  motive  for  our  setting  forth  the  exposition  of  doctrine,  be- 
fore the  explanation  of  the  article  on  the  Church.  For  it  not  rarely 
happens,  that  what  is  merely  an  effect,  is  already  clearly  recognized, 
while  its  cause,  though  long  busy  in  the  back-ground  of  human  con- 
sciousness, exhibits  itself  only  later  in  its  full  light,  and  with  entire 
clearness.  Accordingly,  it  is  perhaps  possible,  that  Luther's  other 
tenets  may  stand  in  relation  of  internal  dependence  on  his  view  of  the 
Church,  although  he  may  have  been  clearly  conscious  of  his  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  faith  alone,  prior  to  his  doctrine  on  the  Church,  and 
consequently  may  have  given  utterance  to  the  former  tenet,  previously 
to  the  latter.  The  principal  point  is,  consequently,  which  of  the  two 
furnishes  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  other  ?  We  must  thus  adhere 
to  the  latter  of  the  two  above-stated  propositions*  In  the  course  of  our 
inquiries  it  will  be  made  manifest,  that  Luther's,  as  well  as  Calvin's 
and  Zwingle's  general  moral  views,  especially  their  conception  of  the 
relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  entirely  pervade  their  theory  of  the 
Church  and  of  Scripture,  and  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  same. 
As,  moreover,  we  consider  the  Catholic  doctrines  only  in  their  opposi- 
tion  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Protestantism^  and  the  latter  must  accord- 
ingly determine  what  Catholic  doctrines  are  to  be  here  discussed,  so 
they  must  also  regulate  the  mode  of  the  discussion.  As  thus  the 
Catholic  doctrines  are  in  a  purely  passive  relation,  and  the  Protestant, 
if  we  are  to  pursue  a  scientific  course,  assign  the  present  place  to  the 
article  on  the  Church ;  so  our  method,  quite  independently  of  the  rea- 
sons assigned  in  the  first  section,  is  in  every  way  justified. 

By  the  Church  on  earth.  Catholics  understand  the  visible  community 
of  believers,  founded  by  Christ,  in  which,  by  means  of  an  enduring 
apostleship,  established  by  him,  and  appointed  to  conduct  all  nations,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  back  to  Godt  the  works  wrought  by  him  during 
his  earthly  life,  for  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  mankind, 
are,  under  the  guidance  of  bis  spiriti  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Hius,  to  a  visible  society  of  men,  is  this  great,  important,  and  mys« 
terious  work  entrusted.    The  ultimate  reason  of  the  visibility  of  the 
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Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  mcamaiion  of  the  Divine  Word.     Had 
that  Word  descended  into  the  hearts  of  men,  without  taking  the  form 
of  a  servant)  and  accordingly  without  appearing  in  a  corporeal  shape^ 
then  only  an  internali  invisible  Church  would  have  been  established^ 
But  since  the  Word  becttme  Jlesh,  it  expressed  itself  in  an  outward,  per^ 
eeptibloi  and  human  manner ;  it  spoke  as  man  to  man,  and  sufferedf 
and  worked  after  the  fashion  of  men,  in  order  to  win  them  to  the  king^ 
dom  of  God ;  so  that  the  means  selected  for  the  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject, fully  corresponded  to  the  general  method  of  instruction  and 
education  determined  by  the   nature  and  the  wants  of  man*     This 
decided  the  nature  of  those  means,  whereby  the  8on  of  6od|  even  after 
He  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the  world*  wished  still  to 
work  in  the  world,  and  for  the  world.     The  Deity  having  manifested 
its  action  in  Christ  according  to  an  ordinary  human  fashum^  the  form 
also  in  which  His  work  was  to  be  continued,  was  thereby  traced  out* 
The  preaching  of  his  doctrine  needed  now  /i  visible^  human  medium^ 
and  must  be  entrusted  to  visible  envoys^  teaching  and  instructing  after 
the  wonted  method ;  men  must  speak  to  men,  and  hold  intercourse  with 
them,  in  order  to  convey  to  them  the  word  of  God.     And  as  in  the 
world  nothing  can  attain  to  greatness  but  in  society  ;  so  Christ  estah^ 
lished  a  community ;  and  his  divine  word,  his  living  will,  and  the  love 
emanating  from  him,  exerted  an  internal,  binding  power  upon  his  fol^ 
lowers ;  so  that  an  inclination  implanted  by  him  in  the  hearts  of  be* 
lievers,  corresponded  to  his  outward  institution.     And  thus  a  livion 
well-connected,  visible  association  of  the  faithful  sprang  up*  whereof  it 
might  be  said,-^there  they  are,  there  is  his  Church,  his  institutioOf 
wherein  he  continueth  to  live,  his  spirit  continueth  to  work,  and  the 
word  uttored  by  him  eternally  resounds.     ThuSf  the  visible  Churchf 
from  the  point  of  view  here  taken,  is  the  Son  of  God  himself,  evorlast^ 
ingly  manifesting  himself  among  men  in  a  human  form,  perpetually 
renovated,  and  eternally  young-^the  permanent  incarnation>  of  the 
same,  as  in  Holy  Writ,  even  the  faithful  are  called  *'  the  body  of 
Christ.'^    Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Church,  though  composed  of  men^ 
is  yet  not  purely  human.     Nay,  as  in  Christ,  the  divinity  and  the  hu- 
manity are  to  be  clearly  distinguished,  though  both  are  bound  in  unity ) 
so  is  he  in  undivided  entireness  perpetuated  in  the  Church.  The  Churchf 
his  permanent  manifestation,  is  at  once  divine  and  human — she  is  the 
union  of  both.    He  it  is  who,  concealed  under  earthly  and  human  forms, 
works  in  the  Church  :  and  this  is  wherefore  she  has  a  divine  and  a  hu^ 
man  part  in  an  undivided  mode,  so  that  the  divine  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  human,  nor  the  human  from  the  divine.     Hence  these  two 
parts  change  their  predicates.     If  the  divine^— the  living  Christ  and 
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his  spirit— constitute  undoubtedly  that  which  is  infallible,  and  eternally 
inerrable  in  the  Church  ;  so  also  the  human  is  infallible  and  inerrable 
in  the  same  way,  because  the  divine  without  the  human  has  no  existence' 
for  us  :  yet  the  human  is  not  inerrable  in  itself,  but  only  as  the  organ, 
and  as  the  manifestation  of  the  divine.  Hence,  we  are  enabled  to  con« 
ceive,  how  90  great,  important  and  mysterious  a  charge  could  have  even 
entrusted  to  men. 

In  and  through  the  Church  the  redemption,  announced  by  Christ, 
hath  obtained,  through  the  medium  of  his  spirit,  a  realit}' ;  for  in  her  his 
truths  are  believed  and  his  institutions  are  observed,  and  thereby  have 
become  living.  Accordingly,  we  can  say  of  the  Church,  that  she  is 
the  Christian  religion  in  its  objective  form — its  living  exposition.  Since 
the  word  of  Christ  (taken  in  its  widest  signification)  found,  together 
with  his  spirit,  its  way  into  a  circle  of  men,  and  was  received  by  them, 
it  has  taken  shape,  put  on  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  this  shape  is  the  Church, 
which  accordingly  is  rcga|ded  by  Catholics  as  the  essential  form  of  the 
Christian  Religion  itself.  As  the  Redeemer  by  his  word  and  his  spirit 
founded  a  community,  wherein  his  word  should  ever  be  living,  he  in* 
trusted  the  same  to  this  society,  that  it  might  be  preserved  and  propa- 
gated. He  deposited  it  in  the  Church,  that  it  might  spring  out  of  her 
ever  the  same,  and  yet  eternally  new,  and  young  in  energy ;  that  it 
might  grow  up,  and  spread  on  all  sides.  His  word  can  never  more  be 
separated  from  the  Church,  nor  the  Church  from  his  word.  The  more 
minute  explanation,  how  in  the  community  established  by  Christ,  this 
word  is  maintained  and  propagated,  and  each  individual  Christian  can 
attain  to  the  undoubted  true  possession  of  Christian  doctrine,  is  accord- 
ingly the  first  and  most  important  matter,  to  which  we  must  direct  at- 
tention.  But  as  the  Church  is  connected  with  the  apostleship  estab- 
lished by  Christ,  and  can  by  this  only  maintain  itself;  so  this,  in  the 
second  place,  must  come  under  consideration.  Bui  it  is  neces.<3ary  to 
promise  a  closer  examination  of  the  leading  propositions,  on  which  all 
others  turn^-^a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  ultimate  reasons  tor  that 
high  reverence  which  Catholics  pay  to  this  Church. 


f  zuvii<-^More  detailed  ezpomtion  of  the  Catholic  view  of  the  Church. 

When  the  time  appointed  by  Christ  for  the  sending  down  of  the 
Spirit  was  come,  ho  communicated  himself  to  the  apostles  and  the  other 
dbciples,  when  gathered  together  in  one  place,  and  aU  of'*  one  accord  ^ 
(•fulv|Mi^«',)  they  were  longing  for  his  coming.  It  was  not  while  one 
heret  the  other  there,  abode  in  some  hidden  place :  nay,  they  were  ex* 
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pressly  commanded  (Acts,  i.  4)  to  wait  for  him,  while  assembled  in 
Jerusalem.  At  last  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  had  been  promised,  appeared  t 
he  took  an  outward  shape— ^the  form  of  fiery  tongues^^^an  image  of  his 
power  that  cleansed  hearts  from  all  wickedness,  and  thereby  united 
them  in  love.  Ho  wished  not  to  come  inwardly,  as  if  he  designed  to 
uphold  an  invisible  community  ;  but  in  the  same  way  as  the  Word  waa 
become  JIm^  so  he  came  in  a  manner  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  amid 
violent  nensible  commotions,  like  to  '*  a  rushing  mighty  wind."  If  indi« 
viduals  were  filled  with  power  from  above  in  such  a  way,  that,  only  in 
as  far  as  thoy  constituted  an  tmi^y,  could  they  become  participators  of 
the  same ;  and  if  the  hallowing  of  the  spirit  took  place  under  sensible 
forms ;  so,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord  for  all  timesi  the 
union  of  the  interior  man  with  Christ  could  take  effect  only  under  out* 
ward  conditions,  and  in  communion  with  his  disciples.  Under  outward 
conditions  :  for  independently  of  outward  instruction,  what  are  the  sa* 
cramonts  but  visible  signs  and  testimonies  of  tho  invisible  gifts  con* 
ncctod  with  them  ?  tn  communion  :  for  no  one  by  the  act  of  baptism 
sanctifies  hims<^lf ;  each  one  is,  on  the  contrary,  referred  to  those  who 
already  belong  to  tho  community.  Nor  is  any  one  but  momentarily 
introduced  into  fellowship  with  the  members  of  the  Church — to  remain 
only  until,  as  one  might  imagine,  the  holy  action  should  be  consummate 
ed  ;  for  the  fellowship  is  formed  in  order  to  be  permanent,  and  the 
communion  begun,  in  order  to  be  continued  to  the  end  of  life.  Baptism 
is  tho  introduction  into  the  Church— the  reception  into  the  community 
of  tl)p  faithful,  and  involves  the  duty^as  well  as  the  right,  of  sharing  for 
ever  in  her  joys  and  her  sorrows.  Moreover,  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  as  well  as  the  preaching  of  the  word,  was  intrusted  by  the 
Lord  to  the  Apostohc  College  and  to  those  commissioned  by  it ;  so  tbst 
all  believers,  by  means  of  this  Apostolic  College,  are  linked  to  the  com* 
muTiity,  and  in  a  living  manner  connected  with  it.  The  fellowship 
with  (/hrist  if^  accordingly  the  fellowship  with  his  community— the  in* 
ternnl  union  with  him  a  communion  with  his  Church.  Both  are  in- 
separnhlfs  and  Christ  is  in  the  Church,  and  the  Church  in  him.  (Eph« 
V.  20-33.) 

On  this  account,  the  Church,  in  the  Catholic  point  of  view,  can  as 
little  fail  in  the  pure  preservation  of  the  word,  as  in  any  other  part  of 
her  task  : — she  is  infallible.  As  the  individual  worshipper  of  Christ  is 
incorporated  into  the  Church  by  indissoluble  bonds,  and  is  by  the  same 
conducted  unto  the  Saviour,  and  abideth  in  him  only  in  so  far  as  he 
abideth  in  the  Church,  his  faith  and  his  conduct  are  determined  by  the 
latter.  He  must  bestow  his  whole  confidenoe  upon  her  ;  and  she  most 
therefore  merit  the  same*   Giving  himself  up  to  her  guidance,  he  ooght 
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in  consequeDce  to  be  secured  against  delusion :  she  must  be  ioerfabld; 
To  no  individual,  [considered  as  such,  doth  infallibility  belong ;  for  the 
Cathohc,  as  is  clear  from  the  preceding  observations,  regards  the  indi<> 
yidual  only  as  a  member  of  the  whole  )-^«as  living  and  breathing  in  the 
Church.  When  his  feelings,  thoughts,  and  will,  are  conformable  to  her 
spirit,  then  only  can  the  individual  attain  to  inerrability.  Were  the 
Church  to  conceive  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  whole  in  an 
opposite  sense,  and  consider  him  as  personally  infallible,  then  she  would 
destroy  the  very  notion  of  community ;  for  eommunion  can  only  be 
conceived  as  necessary,  when  the  true  faith  and  pure  and  solid  Christ 
tian  life  cannot  be  conceived  in  individualization* 

Hence,  it  is  with  the  profoundest  love,  reverence,  and  devotion,  that 
the  Catholic  embraces  the  Church.  The  very  thought  of  resisting  her, 
of  setting  himself  up  in  opposition  to  her  will,  is  one  against  which  his 
inmost  feelings  revolt»  to  which  his  whole  nature  is  abhorrent :  and  to 
bring  about  a  schism— *to  destroy  unity-^is  a  crime,  before  whose  hein* 
ousness  his  bosom  trembles,  and  from  which  his  soul  recoils.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  idea  of  community,  in  the  first  place,  satisfies  his  feel- 
ings  and  his  imagination,  and,  in  the  second  place,  is  equally  agreeable 
to  his  reason  ;  while,  in  the  third  place,  the  living  appropriation  of  this 
idea  by  his  will,  appears  to  him  to  concur  with  the  highest  religious 
and  ethical  duty  of  humanity.  Let  us  now  consider  the  first  of  these 
reasons.  No  more  beautiful  olyect  presents  itself  to  the  imagination  of 
the  Catholic-^none  more  agreeably  captivates  his  feelings,  than  the 
image  of  the  harmonious  inter. workings  of  countless  spirits,  who,  though 
scattered  over  the  whole  globe,  endowed  with  freedom,  and  possessing 
the  power  to  strike  off  into  every  deviation  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  j 
yet,  preserving  still  their  various  peculiarities,  constitute  one  great 
brotherhood  for  the  advancement  of  each  other's  spiritual  existence,— 
representing  one  idea,  that  of  the  reconciliation  of  men  with  God,  who 
on  that  account  have  been  reconciled  with  one  another,  and  are  become 
one  body.  (£ph.  iv.  1 1^16.)  If  the  state  be  such  a  wonderful  work 
of  art,  that  we  account  it,  if  not  a  pardonable,  yet  a  conceivable  act| 
for  the  ancients  to  have  made  it  an  object  of  divine  worship,  and  almost 
everywhere  considered  the  duties  of  the  citizen  as  the  most  important ; 
—if  the  state  be  something  so  sacred  and  venerable,  that  the  thought  of 
the  criminal,  who  lays  on  it  a  destroying  and  desecrating  hand,  fills 
118  with  detestation  ; — what  a  subject  of  admiration  must  the  Church 
be,  which,  with  the  tenderest  bonds,  unites  such  an  infinite  variety  ; 
and  this  unimpeded  by  every  obstacle,  by  rivers  and  mountains,  deserts 
and  seaSf  by  languages,  national  manners,  customs,  and  peculiarities 
of  every  kindt  whose  stubborn,  unyielding  nature  defies  the  power  of 
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the  mightiest  conquerors  7    Her  peace,  which  cometh  down  from  Hea- 
ven, strikes  deeper  roots  into  the  human  breast,  than  the  spirit  of  earth- 
ly contention.    Out  of  all  nations,  often  so  deeply  divided  by  political 
interests  and  temporal  considerations,  the  Church  builds  up  the  house 
of  God,  in  which  all  join  in  one  hymn  of  praise ;  as,  in  the  temple  of 
the  harmless  village,  all  petty  foes  and  adversaries  gather  round  the 
one  sanctuary  with  one  mind.     And  as  often  here,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
peace  of  God  will  bring  about  earthly  peace,  so  there,  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  same  result  will  frequently  ensue.     But  who  can  deem  it  a  matter 
of  astonishment,  that  Catholics  should  be  filled  with  joy  and  hope,  and, 
enraptured  at  the  view  of  the  beautiful  construction  of  their  Church, 
should  contemplate  with   delight,  that  grand  corporation  which  they 
form,  since  the  philosophers  of  art  declare,  that  the  beautiful  is  only 
truth  manifested  and  embodied  ?     Christ,  the  eternal  truth,  hath  built 
the  Church:  in  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  truth  transformed  by 
his  spirit  into  love,  is  become  living  among  men :  how  could  then  the 
Church  fail  in  the  highest  degree  of  beauty  7     Hence,  we  can  compre« 
bend  that  indescribable  joy,  which  hath  ever  filled  the  Church,  when 
existing  contests  have  been  allayed,  and  schisms  have  been  termi- 
nated. In  the  primitive  ages,  we  may  adduce  the  reunion  of  the  Nova- 
tian  communities  with  the  Catholic  Church,  so  movingly  described  by 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage ;  the  termination 
of  the  Melctian  schism,  and  the  rest.      From  a  later  period,  we  may 
cite  the  event  of  the  reunion  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churchet, 
which  occured  at  the  Council  of  Florence.     Pope  Eugenius  IV.  ex* 
pros«»es  what  feelings  then  overflowed  all  hearts,  when  he  says,  •*  Re- 
joice ye  heavens,  and  exult,  O  earth  :  the  wall  of  separation  is  puUed 
down,  which  divided  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches ;  peace 
and  concord  have  returned ;  for  Christ,  the  corner-stone,  who,  out  of 
two,  hath  made  one,  unites  with  the  strongest  bands  of  love  both  wallsi 
and  holds  them  together  in  the  covenant  of  eternal  unity ;  and   80 
after  long  and  melancholy  evils,  after  the  dense,  cloudy  darkness  of  a 
protracted  schism,  the  light  of  long-desired  union  beams  once  more 
upon  all.     Let  our  mother,  the  Church,  rejoice,  to  whom  it  hath  been 
granted  to  sec  her  hitherto  contending  sons  return  to  unity  and  peace : 
let  her,  who,  during  their  division,  shed  such  bitter  tears,  now  thank 
Almighty  God  for  their  beautiful  concord.     All  believers  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  all  who  are  called  after  Chrbt,  may  now  congratulate 
th3ir  mother,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  rejoice  with  her,'*  dtc* 

*  Hard.  Acta.  Con.  torn.  ix.  fol.  985.     Eagenius  spoke  in  the  nune  ftrain,  when 
he  informed  the  Chriiiiiao  princes  and  universitiee  of  the  reconciliation  in  queation,  §oL 
22 
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II.  Yet  it  is  not  merely  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  of  the  Ca« 
tbolic  which  are  contented  by  his  idea  of  the  Church,  but  his  reason 
also  is  thereby  satisfied, — and,  indeed,  because  the  idea  which  he  has 
coDceived  of  the  Church,  alone  corresponds  to  the  notion  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  to  the  end  of  revelation.  It  corresponds,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  notion  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  is  clear  from  what  fol- 
lows. Truth  we  cannot  conceive  other  than  as  one,  and  the  same 
hdds  good  of  Christian  truth.  The  Son  of  God,  our  Redeemer,  is  a 
distinct  being :  he  is  what  he  is,  and  none  other,  eternalljr  like  unto 
himselft  constantly  one  and  the  same.  Not  in  vain  do  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures connect  all  with  his  person :  the  more  they  do  this,  the  more  im- 
portant  is  it  to  conceive  him  exactly  as  he  really  was.  Certain  it  is 
that  every  error,  in  relation  to  his  person,  exercises  a  more  or  less 
iDJurious  influence  on  the  piety  and  virtue  of  its  possessors  ;  whereas  a 
right  knowledge  of  his  person  forms  the  surest  and  most  solid  basis  of 
a  holy  and  happy  life.  In  like  manner  will  the  pure  appropriation  of 
his  work,  by,  and  in  our  souls,  produce  the  richest,  most  substantial,  and 
Surest  fruits  ;  while  any  falsification  of  that  work,  in  any  one  respect, 
IB  sure  to  be  attended  with  injurious  consequences  to  practical  life. 
Ab  Christ,  tlierefore,  is  one,  and  his  work  is  one  in  itself,  as  accordingly 
there  is  but  one  truth,  and  truth  only  maketh  free,  so  he  can  have 
willed  but  one  Church ;  for  the  Church  rests  on  the  basis  of  belief  in 
kim,  and  hath  eternally  to  announce  him  and  his  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  human  mind  is  every  where  the  same,  and  always,  and  in  all 
places,  created  for  truth  and  the  one  truth.  Its  essential  spiritual 
wants,  amid  all  the  changing  relations  of  time  and  place,  amid  all  the 
distinctions  of  culture  and  education,  remain  eternally  the  same :  we 
are  all  sinners,  and  stand  in  need  of  grace  ;  an4  the  faith  which  one 
has  embraced  in  the  filial  simplicity  of  his  heart,  another  cannot  out- 
grow, though  he  be  gifted  with  the  subtlest  intellect,  and  possess  all  the 
a^umulated  wisdom  which  the  genius  of  man,  in  every  zone,  and  in 
•rery  period  of  his  history,  may  have  produced.  Thus,  the  oneness  of 
tte  homan  spirit,  as  well  as  the  oneness  of  truth,  which  is  the  food  of 
spirits,  justifies,  in  the  view  of  the  reflecting  Catholic,  the  notion  of  the 
eae  visible  Church. 

But  secondly,  the  end  of  revelation  requires  a  Church,  as  the  Catho- 
Ke  coiiceives  it ;  that  is,  a  Church  one,  and  necessarily  visible.  The 
■Miifestation  of  the  eternal  Word  in  the  flesh,  had  the  acknowledged 


1660.    At  tho  same  time,  the  Armenians  and  Jacobin^  as  the  documents  stjie 
,  meaning  tho  Jacobites  and  Copts,  renoonced  their  errors  and  united  with  the 
,fiiLlOI&.lQa5. 
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-end  to  eDal)1e  man  (who  by  his  own  resources  was  capable  neither  of 
obtaining,  with  full  assurance,  a  true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  own 
nature,  fior  of  mastering  that  knowledge  even  with  the  aid  of  old  sur^ 
viving  traditions,)  to  enable  man,  we  say,  to  penetrate  with  undoubting 
certainty  into  religious  truths.  For  those  truths,  as  we  stated  above, 
will  then  only  give  a  vigorous  and  lasting  impulse  to  the  will  in  an  up^ 
ward  direction,  when  they  have  first  taken  strong  hold  of  the  reason, 
Avhence  they  can  exert  their  effects.  The  words  of  Archimedes,  hi  fuft 
T9V  rri,  are  liere  applicable,  and  in  an  especial  degree.  The  divine 
truth,  in  one  word,  must  be  embodied  in  Christ  Jesus^  and  thereby  be 
bodied  forth  in  an  outward  and  living  phenomenon,  and  accordingly 
become  a  deciding  authorit}-,  in  order  to  s^ze  deeply  on  the  whole 
man,  and  to  put  an  end  to  pagan  8cepticism,^-^that  sinful  uncertainty 
of  the  mind,  which  stands  on  as  low  a  grade  as  ignorance.* 

But  this  object  of  the  divine  revelation  in  Christ  Jesus,  would,  ao 
-cording  to  the  conviction  of  Catholics,  either  have  wholly  failed,  or  in 
any  case  have  been  very  imperfectly  attained,  if  this  bodying  forth  of 
the  divine  truth  had  been  only  momentary,  and  the  personal  manifes* 
tation  of  the  Word  had  not  had  sufficient  force  to  give  to  its  sounds  tlie 
highest  degree  of  intensive  movement,  and  to  impart  to  them  the  utmoet 
efficacy,  or  in  othcft  words,  to  breathe  into  them  the  breath  of  life,  and 
call  into  existence  a  society,  which,  in  its  turn,  should  be  the  living 
exposition  of  the  truth,  and  remain  unto  all  times  a  derivative,  but  ade- 
quate authority;  that  is,  should  represent  Christ  himself. 

This  sense  Catholics  give  to  the  words  of  the  Lord,  ^  As  the  Father 
liath  sent  me,  so  I  send  you  ;**  "  whoso  heareth  me,  heareth  you ;"  **1 
shall  remain  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world ;"  '*  I  will  send  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  will  lead  you  into  all 
truth.*'  Man  is  so  much  a  creature  of  sense,  that  the  interior  world-— 
the  world  of  ideas — must  be  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  an  imagep 
to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  consciousness,  or  to  gain  a  true  and  clear  ap* 
prehension  of  it,  and  to  hold  by  it  firmly  as  the  truths  and,  indeed,  tte 
image  must  be  permanent,  that,  being  present  to  every  individod 
through  the  whole  course  of  human  history^  it  may  constantly  renew 
the  prototype.  Hence,  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  necessaiy,  if 
Christ  is  to  be  a  true,  determining  authority  for  us.     Christ  wrougkt 


*  How  beaatiful  an  thoie  wordi  in  tho  Preface  for  the  Chrktaas  maai, — '•  Vmm 
dignam  ct  justom  est,  nqnum  ct  lalatare,  nos  tibi  ■emper  et  nbique  gxatias  agera^ 
Dominc  Sanctc,  Pater  omnipotens,  aetome  Dcus.  Quia  per  mearnati  Verbi  myt It. 
rium  nova  mentU  nottrm  ocuUm  luxtutt  elaritatU  infuUit;  ut  dumvinbUUer  Z^Mm 
<:ognomMmtM,  par  hmmc  «'a  inviaiiiUMm  amorem  rapUmmi^  A«.  dE«. 
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miracles ;  nay,  his  whole  life  was  a  miracle,  not  merely  to  establish  the* 
credibility  of  his  words^  but  also  immediately  to  represent  and  symbolize 
the  most  exalted  truths  ;  to  wit,  God's  omnipotence,  wisdom,  love,  and 
justice,  the  immortality  of  man,  and  his  worth  in  the  eyes  of  God.  If 
we  adopt  the  idea  of  an  invisible  Church,  then  neither  the  incanuUion 
oi  the  Son  of  God,  nor  his  miracles,  nor  in  general  any  outward,  posi* 
live  revelation  can  be  conceived  ;  because  they  compromise  authorita^ 
the  proofs,  outward  visible  manifestations  of  eternal  ideas  ;  and,accord' 
ingly  they  are  by  force  of  an  internal  necessity  there  gradually  reject- 
edy  where  it  is  assumed,  that  Christ  has  founded  a  mere  invisible  Church, 
since  the  members  of  such  a  Church  need  only  invisible  internal 
proofs  to  obtain  certitude.  On  the  other  hand,  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  the  medium  of  all,  which  in  the  Christian  religion  resteth  on 
authority,  and  is  authority,  that  is  to  say,  the  Christian  religion  itself ; 
80  thai  Christ  himself  is  only  in  so  far  an  authority,  as  the  Church  is  an 
authority. 

We  can  never  arrive  at  an  external  authority,  like  Christ,  by  purely 
spiritual  means.  The  attempt  would  involve  a  contradiction,  which 
could  only  be  disposed  of  in  one  of  two  ways  ;  either  we  must  renounce 
the  idea,  that  in  Christ  God  manifested  himself  in  history,  to  the  end, 
that  the  conduct  of  mankind  might  be  permanently  determined  by  him, 
or  we  must  learn  the  fact  through  a  living,  definite,  and  vouching  fact* 
Thus  authority  must  have  authority  for  its  medium.  As  Christ  wished 
to  be  the  adequate  authority  for  all  ages,  he  created,  by  virtue  of  his 
power,  something  homogeneous  to  it,  and  consequently  something  at- 
testing and  representing  the  same,  eternally  destined  to  bring  his  au- 
thority before  all  generations  of  men.  He  established  a  credible  insti- 
tution, in  order  to  render  the  true  faith  in  himself  perpetually  possible^ 
Immediately  founded  by  him,  its  existence  is  the  de  facto  proof  of  what 
he  really  was ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  in  his  life  he  made,  if  [  may  so 
speak,  the  higher  truths  accessible  to  the  senses,  so  doth  his  Church  ; 
for  she  hath  sprung  immediately  out  of  the  vivid  intuition  of  these  sym- 
bolized  truths.  Thus,  as  Christ,  in  his  life,  represented  under  a  visible 
typical  form  the  higher  order  of  the  world,  so  the  Church  doth  in  like 
manner  ;  since  what  he  designed  in  his  representation,  hath  through 
the  Church  and  in  the  Church  been  realized.  If  the  Church  be  not 
the  authority  representing  Christ,  then  all  again  relapses  into  darkness, 
uncertainty,  doubt,  distraction,  unbelief,  and  superstition  ;  revelation  be- 
comes null  and  void,  fails  of  its  real  purpose,  and  must  henceforth  he  even 
called  in  question,  and  finally  denied. 

The  truth  which  the  Catholic  here  expresses,  can  be,  in  another 
way»  made  evident  by  occurrences  in  every-day  life,  and  by  great  his- 
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torical  facts.  The  power  of  society  in  which  man  lives,  is  so  great,  that 
it  ordinarily  stamps  its  image  on  him,  who  comes  within  its  circle. 
Whether  it  serve  truth,  or  falsehood ;  whether  it  direct  its  efforts  to- 
wards higher  objects,  or  follow  ignoble  pursuits ;  invariably  will  it  be 
found  to  fashion  the  character  of  its  members  after  its  own  model. 
Hence,  where  scepticism  has  spread  in  a  community,  and  has  impressed 
its  image  on  its  bosom,  it  is  a  work  of  infinite  difficulty  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  rise  superior  to  its  influence.  Faith  on  the  other  hand,  when 
man  sees  it  firmly  established,  like  a  rock,  about  him,  and  the  commu- 
nity, which  presents  a  great  und  lively  image  of  attachment  to  the  Re- 
deemer and  of  happiness  in  him — the  community,  we  say,  whose  im- 
perishable existence  is  faith  in  him,  and  accordingly  himself, — necessa- 
rily seizes  and  fills  up  the  whole  mind  of  the  individual.  Accordingly, 
should  the  religious  man  not  live  in  a  community,  which  hath  the  inde- 
structible consciousness  of  possessing  the  truth,  and  which  hath  the 
strongest  internal  and  external  grounds  for  that  belief,  such  an  indivi- 
dual would  necessarily  become  a  prey  to  the  most  distracting  doubts, 
and  his  faith  would  either  take  no  root,  or  soon  again  wither. 

Let  us  once  more  recur  to  the  miracles  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  but  regard  the  subject  from  a  different  point.  A  certain 
view  of  divine  things,  which  hath  once  obtained  full  consistency  among 
any  people,  or  any  number  of  nations,  takes  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  in- 
dividual man,  that  without  some  higher  extraneous  interposition,  any 
essential  change  for  the  better,  that  is  to  say,  any  transition  from  false- 
hood to  truth,  is  utterly  impossible.  Had  Christ  not  wrought  miracles  ; 
had  the  labours  of  the  apostles  not  been  accompanied  with  signs ;  had 
the  Divine  power  to  work  9uch  wonders  not  been  transmitted  to  their 
disciples,  never  would  the  Gospel  have  overcome  the  heathenism  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  world.  Error  had  usurped  the  rights  which  belong 
to  truth  alone ;  and  man,  who  by  his  very  nature  is  compelled  to  re- 
<;eive  the  worship  of  the  social  state  in  which  he  has  been  fixed,  iii  the 
true  expression,  the  faithful  image  of  religious  truth,  as  it  is  in  nlelf, 
needed,  of  course,  extraordinary  external  proofs  for  the  new  order  of 
things  ;  and,  indeed  till  such  time  as  this  order  had  been  consolidated 
into  a  vast  social  organism.  These  high  attestations,  in  favour  of 
truth,  appear  most  strikingly  and  most  frequently  in  the  life  of  the  Re- 
deemer himself;  because  the  yet  concentrated  power  of  the  old  woild 
was  first  to  be  burst  asunder,  and  those  who  were  destined  to  be  the 
first  fruits  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God,  were  to  be  torn  from  its  magic 
circle.  In  proportion  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Church  were  extended, 
and  the  idea  of  redemption  and  the  power  of  the  cross  were  embodied 
in  a  more  vigorous  social  form,  nuracles  declined^  till  at  last  they  bad 
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completely  fulfilled  their  destination,  and  had  caused  the  recognition  of 
the  authority  that  was  to  supply  their  place.  In  this  authority,  as  we 
said  above,  they  always  continue  their  attestation,  because  that  autho- 
rity is  their  own  production ;  and  the  Church  is  conscious  of  owing  her 
▼ery  existence  to  those  miracles,  and  without  them  cannot  at  all  con- 
ceive herself.  Hence  the  fact  again,  that  together  with  the  authority 
founded  by  these  extraordinary  works  of  God,  faith,  toOt  in  these  works 
ever  simultaneously  disappears. 

Hence,  what  a  whimsical — we  cannot  say  wonderful — race  are  the 
idealists  of  our  time  !  St.  Paul,  who  had  such  a  spiritual,  but  at  the 
same  time  ecclesiastical  conception  of  all  things,  instituted  so  living  a 
relation  between  his  faith  and  the  conviction  of  the  Lord's  resurrection, 
that  he  expressly  declared,  **  If  Christ  be  not  risen  from  the  dead,  then 
is  our  faith  vain."  And  how  was  it  otherwise  possible,  since  in  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  a  divine  and  positive  revelation,  the  abstract  idea  and 
the  historical  fact — ^the  internal  and  the  external  truth  are  inseparably 
united  ?  Our  idealists  and  spiritualists  have  no  need  of  miracles  for  the 
confirmation  of  their  faith !  Yes,  truly,  for  (hat  faith  is  one  of  their  own 
making,  and  not  the  faith  in  Christ ;  and  it  would  be  indeed  singular,  if 
God  were  to  confirm  a  faith  so  fabricated  by  men.  No  less  false  and 
idle  is  that  idealism  which  separates  the  authority  of  the  Church  from 
the  authority  of  Christ.  Even  in  this  point  of  view,  the  reverence 
which  the  Catholic  bears  for  his  Church,  is  fully  justified  by  reason.  As 
from  the  beginning,  the  abstract  idea  and  positive  history,  doctrine  and 
fact,  internal  and  external  truth,  inward  and  outward  testimony  were 
organically  united  ;  so  must  religion  and  Church  be  conjoined,  and  this 
for  the  reason,  that  God  became  man.  Could  Satan  succeed  in  annihi- 
lating the  Christian  Church,  then  the  Christian  religion  woukl  be  at  the 
same  time  annihilated,  and  Christ  himself  would  be  vanquished  by  him.  . 

HI.  The  third  point  in  which  the  Catholic  finds  his  view  of  the 
Church  so  commendable,  is,  the  influence  which  it  has  exerted  on  the 
cattiTation  and  direction  of  the  will,  on  the  religious  and  moral  ame- 
lioration of  the  whole  man.  We  speak  here  no  longer  of  the  influ- 
ence of  a  clear  and  firm  belief,  of  the  truth  on  the  will — a  firm- 
ness of  belief  which  only  the  recognition  of  an  outward  and 
permanent  teaching  authority  can  produce — (of  this  we  have  al- 
ready spoken) — but  of  a  direction  given  to  the  will  by  a  living  mem- 
bership, with  an  all-embracing»  religious  society.  An  ancient  philoso- 
pher has,  with  reason,  defined  man  to  be  a  social  animal.  However 
little  the  peculiarity  of  man's  nature  is  here  defined  (for  his  peculiar 
kind  of  sociability  is  not  pointed  out,)  yet,  a  deep  trait  of  what  deter- 
mines the  civilization  of  man  by  means  of  man,  iS|  la  this  definition. 
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undoubtedly  indicated.  They  are  only  races  which,  groaning  undor 
the  destiny  of  some  heavy  curse,  have  sunk  into  the  savage  state,  that 
become  from  the  loss  of  their  civilization  seclusive,  and  with  the  most 
limited  foresight  fall  back  on  their  own  resources,  feel  no  want  of  an 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  or  of  an  exchange  of  ideas,  of  which 
they  possess  nothing  more,  or  of  a  communication  of  the  products  of 
their  industry  and  art,  that  have  entirely  disappeared.  These  produc- 
tions, which  are  already  in  themselves  symbols  of  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  their  authors,  flow  into  foreign  countries,  dressed,  as  it  were, 
in  the  mental  habits  and  characteristics  of  their  home.  Traces  of  the 
spirit  of  all  the  nations  through  which  these  productions  pass  are  im- 
pressed upon  them  in  their  course ;  so  that  they  always  arrive  at  the 
place  of  their  destination,  with  a  wealth  of  a  far  higher  kind,  than  that 
which  they  intrinsically  possess.  From  all  these  currents  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  savage  withdrawn ;  for,  because  he  is  all-sufficient  to  him* 
self,  is  he  a  savage,  and  because  he  is  a  savage,  he  suffices  for  himself.* 
When  the  foreigner  (hostis)  was  synonymous  with  the  enemy  ;  when 
one's  country,  (Iran,)  included  all  that  was  absolutely  good,  and  abroad, 
(Turan,)  all  that  was  absolutely  evil ;  when  the  gods  in  the  east  and  the 
west,  in  the  land  of  the  Colchians,  the  Cretans,  and  the  Egyptians,  re- 
joiced in  the  blood  of  foreigners,  what  a  gloomy,  ferocious  existence 
must  have  circumscribed  nations,  in  this  their  seclusion  and  mutual  in- 
dependence I  For  the  divinity  of  the  nation  was  regaled  with  such 
blood,  only  because  the  nation  itself  found  therein  a  horrible  gratifica- 
tion, and  made  its  own  delight  a  standard  for  the  joys  of  its  deity. 
The  maintenance  of  intercourse  and  communion  with  foreigners^  and  ac- 
cordingly^ the  voluntary  establishment  of  relation  of  dependence  on  them^ 
is  thus  an  absolute  condition  to  the  general  civilization  of  man  ;  so  that 
the  more  this  communion  and  mutual  dependence  is  extended,  that  is 
to  say,  the  more  the  notion  of  what  is  foreign  disappears,  the  more  is 
humanity  exalted.  With  this  general  relation  of  dependence,  the  de- 
pendence of  man  on  the  domestic  relations  of  law  and  goveiriJJJ|piit, 
keeps  equal  pace.  The  more  polished  and  civilized  the  members  6f  a 
state,  the  more  are  they  bound  together  by  wise  ordinances,  holy  laws, 
venerable  customs  and  manners,  which  wisely  determine  the  mutual 


*  Pcnitua  says,  **  With  pepper  and  other  prodactions  of  the  South,  science  came  to 
the  Romans.**  A  sarcasm  undoubtedly,  whereby  he  meant  to  stigmatize  the  lazmry 
that  was  at  the  same  time  diffused ;  tapientia  cum  saporis  mereibus  inveeta.  But  in 
this  fact  lie  troths  exalted  above  all  satire,  although  as  in  every  thing  great,  much  thai 
was  deplorable,  every  kind  of  vice,  despotism,  dbc.,  were  intermingled  with  this 
blessing. 
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relations  of  rights  and  duties  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  with  every  higher  de- 
gree of  internal  freedom,  the  outward  bonds  are  proportionably  strait- 
ened. On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  state  of  barbarism,  the  greater 
b  the  external  independence  ;  so  that  the  wildest  savage  is,  in  a  mate- 
rial point  of  view,  the  most  free. 

What  do  these  facts  import,  but  a  wonderful,  mysterious,  inexplica- 
ble, connexion  of  the  individual  man  with  the  human  race ;  so  that 
he  comprehends  himself  better,  the  more  he  seems  to  be  absorbed  in 
his  kind,  and  it  is  only  in  humanity  that  man  is  understood  ?  Yet,  this 
internal  emancipation  by  means  of  outward  restraints,  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  spoken,  is  not  that  which  is  (he  most  interior ;  and  serves 
only  as  a  similitude  or  illustration  of  something  higher.  The  true  eman- 
cipation from  low-mindedness  and  self-seeking,  is  a  problem,  which,  as 
is  avowed,  religion  alone  can  solve.  In  the  same  way  as  civilization  is 
determined  by  political  life,  and  by  obedience  to  the  institutions  of  the 
state,  yea,  even  by  the  dependence,  though  naturally  looser,  on  other 
nations ;  so  is  true  religiousness  promoted  by  subjection  to  the  Church. 
For  it  is  an  incontrovertible  maxim  of  experience,  that  the  individual 
who  is  unconnected  with  any  ecclesiastical  community,  has  either  no 
religion,  or  a  very  meagre  and  scanty  one,  or  is  given  up  to  a  distem- 
pered fancy,  and  a  wild  fanaticism  ;  so  that  in  none  of  the  three  cases, 
can  religion  exert  her  blessed  influences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
stable  the  ecclesiastical  community  to  which  we  belong,  the  more  will 
the  true,  interior  qualities  of  man  expand,  and  bloom  forth  in  fret'dom ; 
so  that  he  who  will  lead  a  righteous  life  in  the  Catholic  Church,  whereof 
the  very  principle  is  the  real  unity  and  vital  communion  of  all  believers, 
he,  we  say,  will  attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  moral  and  religious  per- 
fection. It  is  no  insane  conception — no  idle  phantom — no  illusion  of  a 
distempered  mind,  which  he  embraces,  and  to  which  he  surrenders  his 
obedience  ;  but  it  is  a  reality,  and  a  holy  reality,  wherein  true  faith, 
and  love  manifesting  itself  in  deeds,  coupled  with  humility  and  self-de- 
iiti|^  the  strongest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  words,  are 
nuftared.  The  more  widely  difiused  the  community,  to  which  the 
Catholic  belongs,  the  more  defined  and  the  more  manifold  are  the  rela- 
tions wherein  he  stands,  the  more  multiplied  the  bonds  wherewith  he  is 
encompassed.  But,  as  we  said  above,  those  very  bonds,  which  exhibit 
the  reality  of  the  community,  produce  a  result  the  very  reverse  of  re- 
straint, and  establish  the  internal  freedom  of  man,  or  promote  the  purest 
hunumity ;  for  this  expression  may  be  used,  since  God  became  man. 
Without  external  bonds,  there  is  no  true  spiritual  association,  so  that 
the  idea  of  a  mere  invisible,  universal  community,  to  which  we  should 
belong,  is  an  idle,  unprofitable  phantom  of  the  imagination  and  of  dis- 
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tempered  feelings,  destitute  of  all  influence  on  mankind.  In  propor- 
tion only  as  a  religious  society  approximates  to  the  Catholic  Churchy 
doth  it  exert  a  more  efficacious  influence  on  spiritual  life.  Here,  in* 
deed,  we  may  observe,  as  shall  be  afterwards  proved,  that  it  is  only  ac- 
cording to  Catholic  principles,  that  a  Church  can  be  consistently  formed ; 
and,  where  out  of  her  pale  anything  of  the  kind  exists,  the  truth  of  what 
we  assert  is  confirmed,  to  wit,  that  where  a  ray  of  true  Christian  light 
doth  fall,  it  will  have  the  eflect  of  binding  and  uniting,  whereby  all  the 
doctrines  tending  to  schism  and  division  are,  practically  at  least  re- 
futed. 

And  what  the  Catholic,  in  the  way  described,  feels  and  thinks,  wishes 
and  strives  for,  he  finds  clearly  laid  down  in  Holy  Writ.  The  divine 
founder  of  the  Church,  in  the  following  important  words,  enlarges, 
among  other  things,  on  the  oneness  and  visibility  of  the  community, 
into  which  those,  who  were  to  take  his  name,  were  to  be  received  :— 
**  And  not  for  them  only  do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also  who  through  their 
word  shall  believe  in  me,  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee  :  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  t?iat  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  the  glory  which  thou  hast  givea 
me,  I  have  given  to  them,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  also  are  one. 
I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one :  and 
the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as 
thou  hast  also  loved  me."  (John  xvii.  20,  24.)  What  fulness  of 
thoughts  we  find  here !  The  Lord  putteth  up  a  prayer  for  the  gift  of 
unity,  and  the  union  of  all  who  shall  believe  ;  and  for  an  unity,  too^ 
which  finds  its  model  only  in  the  relation  existing  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son  of  Man.  ''  In  us  shall  they  be  one  :"  that  is  to  say,  the 
unity  of  those  believing  in  me  is  of  so  exalted  a  nature,  that  it  is  only 
by  the  communication  of  a  higher  life,  by  a  divine  principle,  it  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  one  faith,  the  same  hope,  and  love,  which  are  of 
divine  institution.  In  the  same  way  as  the  living  foundation  of 
unity  is  divine,  so  shall  it  be  attended  with  divine  eflects  :  by  this  \ 
.the  world  shall  recognize  the  heavenly  mission  of  Christ.  The 
must  be  a  visible  unity,— obvious  to  the  eyes,  perceptible  by  the  iden- 
tity of  doctrine,  by  the  real  mutual  relations  and  communion  of  all  the 
followers  of  Christ  with  each  other ;  for  otherwise  the  consequences  ad- 
verted to  could  not  be  deduced  from  it.  Thus  the  true  vital  commu- 
nion of  all  attests  the  dignity  of  Christ,  as  every  work  vouches  for  its 
master.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  schisms  and  dissensions  among  be- 
lievers, the  dignity  of  Christ  is  lost  sight  of ;  strangers  are  brought  not 
to  the  faith,  and  even  those  already  believing  are  delivered  up  to  doubt 
and  unbelief. 


are  oi 

uii^ 
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In  expressions  a  little  altered*  but  still  more  energetic,  the  Saviour 
now  repeats  the  same  prayer,  whose  mighty  theme  are  the  conditions 
of  the  prosperity,  the  growth,  and  the  duration  of  God's  kingdom  upon 
earth.  He  saith ; — "  The  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  have 
given  to  them  :  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are  one.  I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me ;  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one.''  Or,  in  other 
words,  he  would  say  : — The  glorious  destination,  the  mission  which  as 
the  Son  of  Man  I  received  from  thee,  for  the  glorification  of  thy  name, 
to  the  end  that  I  might  enter  into  the  inmost  fellowship  with  thee  (I  in 
thee,)  I  have  transferred  to  them  also,  that  I  might  contract  the  most 
living  fellowship  with  them,  in  order  that  they  might  thereby  attain  unto 
perfect  unity.  '*  And  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me, 
and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  also  loved  me,"  that  is  to  say,  their 
oneness  in  all  things, — a  oneness  not  to  be  brought  about  by  human 
powers, — oneness  in  believing,  thought  and  will ;  and  every  efibrt  shall 
be  to  unbelievers  a  sign  that  I  have  worked  according  to  thy  commis- 
sion, and  with  divine  plenipotence ;  and  that  the  believers  are  thy 
chosen  people,  to  whom,  out  of  love,  thou  hast  revealed  thyself,  as  out  of 
love  thou  hast  constituted  me  thine  envoy.     So  speaketh  the  Lord  him- 

Paul  the  apostle  is  admirable,  when,  in  simple  words,  he  expounds 
the  relation  between  the  law  and  grace,  between  the  works  of  the  law, 
and  faith  :  when  he  instructs  us  respecting  the  series  of  divine  revela- 
tions, and  the  education  of  the  human  race  by  God,  and  respecting  the 
laws  which  govern  the  world's  history.  But  his  philosophy,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  so  to  speak,  his  philosophy  on  man's  social  relations  gene- 
rally, and  on  his  ecclesiastical  ones  in  particular,  is,  in  depth,  and  ma- 
jestic simplicity,  inferior  to  none  of  his  other  expositions.  Our  reason 
feels  itself  irresistibly  compelled  to  accede  to  his  judgments,  whether  he 
enlarge  in  general  on  the  infirmity  of  the  individual  man,  and  the  abso- 
Ittte  necessity  of  aiding  it,  by  attachment  to  a  community  ;  or  whether 
ht  point  to  the  limited  powers  of  individual  reason,  and  show  how  they 
are  dilated  and  improved,  preserved,  and  rescued  from  destruction  by 
means  of  society ;  or  whether  he  remind  us  of  the  one  spirit,  that  should 
pervade  all  diversities,  or  of  the  diversities  that  are  permitted  in  the  one 
spirit ;  or,  lastly,  represent  the  idea,  which  he  spiritually  contemplates, 
under  the  image  of  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  body.  (1  Cor. 
zii.)  And  how  doth  not  our  bosom  swell,  when  he  calls  the  attention 
of  his  readers  to  the  living  foundation,  out  of  which  the  new  commu- 
nity, that  had  appeared  in  the  world,  and  was  destined  to  unite  all  na- 
tions, had  arisen.  It  is  at  times,  as  if  we  felt  the  infinite  power  stirring 
within  us,  which  gave  existence  to  that  society.     (Eph.  iv.  16.)    In 
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Christ,  national  distinctions,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  are  obliterat- 
ed (Eph.  xi.  15  ;)  the  enmities  of  people  he  hath  destroyed, — ^he  is  be- 
come our  peace,  and  "by  breaking  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition,** 
hath  made  one  out  of  two.  All  men,  in  a  like  degree,  have  in  him  tkccem 
to  God  ;  but  as  in  Christ  they  all  become  one,  so  they  are  united  with 
each  other  in  one  body  and  one  spirit.  (Eph.  iv.  4.)  All  invites  to  this 
unity  ;  the  one  Lord,  the  one  baptism,  the  one  faith,  the  one  God  and 
father  of  all.  (Eph.  iv.  5,  6.)  The  oneness  of  faith,  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God,  is  at  once  the  reality,  and  the  supreme  ideal* 
which  should  be  aimed  at ;  and  without  this  unity,  in  which  the  indifi* 
dual  is  strong,  he  is  given  up  to  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  to  the 
craftiness  of  men.     (Eph.  iv.  14.) 

These,  and  similar  passages  are  the  foundations  whereon  the  Catho- 
lic theory  of  the  Church  has  been  constructed.  Hence  flowed  the  in- 
spired eloquence  of  Cyprian  ;  hence  Augustine  drew  hb  reflections  on 
the  Church,  which  in  depth  of  feeling  and  vigour  of  thought,  contain  by 
far  the  most  splendid  things  that,  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  have 
been  written  on  this  subject.  Hence,  too,  in  later  times  came  the 
glow  that  warmed  the  iron  bosoms  of  the  chilly  north,  and  melted  them 
into  a  heat,  whereby  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  our  modern  European 
civilization  were  by  degrees  purified  from  dross. 

To  the  Catholic,  it  appears  the  most  trivial  proceeding,  when  such 
pictures  of  the  Church,  as  we  have  attempted  to  trace,  are  ridiculed 
as  ideal  representations,  which  have  never  had  in  past,  nor  ever  will  have 
in  all  future  times,  a  perfectly  corresponding  reality.  In  fact,  little  is 
told  him  but  what  he  already  knows.;  to  wit,  that  the  idea  is  not  the  vul- 
gar reality,  and  vice  versa :  but  he  knows  likewise,  that  where  there  is 
no  fundamental  idea  to  any  reality,  there  is  as  little  truth  as  where  no 
reality  corresponds  to  the  idea.  He  feels  convinced  that  if,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  manner,  the  doctrine  of  his  Church  is  to  be  seriously  assailed, 
the  gospel  itself  would  be  open  to  the  same  attacks ;  for  one  might  say, 
"all  is  indeed  excellent  and  wonderful,  which  is  there  prescribed  tonih- 
ing  the  pious  sentiments  and  holiness  of  conduct  which  should  distinguUi 
Christians  :  but  do  these  sentiments,  and  this  conduct,  reaJly  distinguish 
them  ?  This  is  the  question  at  issue.*'  Every  thing  must  live  accord- 
ing to  an  ideal,  to  wliich  the  vulgar  reality  is  not  equal ;  for  how  else 
could  it  be  vulgar  1  The  words  of  the  Lord,  "  Be  ye  perfect,  as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect,"  will  not  therefore  be  vain,  because  no  man 
is  like  to  God.  No,  wo  to  him  who  shall  reject  the  ideal,  because  he 
finds  it  not  perfectly  represented  among  men. 

Even  the  fact  that  at  all  times,  from  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  down- 
wards, in  the  midst  of  whom  a  Judas  was  found,  there  has  been  much 
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evil  in  the  Church,  nay,  that  the  evil  seemed  at  times  to  exceed  the  good, 
cannot  impair  the  reverence  of  Catholics  for  their  Church.  The  Churchi 
as  the  institution  of  Christ,  hath  never  erred,  hath  never  become  wicked, 
mnd  never  loses  its  energy ;  which  is  constantly  evinced,  though  the 
proof  may  not  always  be  so  obvious  to  the  eye.  To  exhibit  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth,  and  also  to  train  mankind  for  the  same,  she  has 
had  to  deal  with  men  who  were  all  born  sinners,  and  were  taken  from 
m  more  or  less  corrupt  mass.  Thus  she  can  never  work  out  of  the  sphere 
of  evil,  nay,  her  destination  requires  her  to  enter  into  the  very  midst  of 
evil,  and  to  put  her  renovating  power  continually  to  the  test.  The  Ca- 
tholic Church,  has,  moreover,  experienced  a  long,  and  often  arduous, 
history ;  she  has  passed  through  periods  of  time  wherein  all  the  ele- 
ments of  life  were  unbound,  and  in  wild  uproar  seemed  arrayed  one 
against  the  other.  The  anterior  civilization,  and  the  social  institutions, 
under  which  Christianity  had  hitherto  flourished,  were  really  destroyed 
by  savage  and  semi-barbarous  hordes;  and  they  were  not  civilized 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  wild,  untamed  natures,  who  now  entered  into 
the  Church,  which  henceforth  assumed  quite  another  form.  As  her 
priests  and  bishops  fall  not  from  the  skies  ;  as  she  must  take  them  out 
of  the  description  of  men  that  the  age  can  furnish  ;  she  could  indeed 
for  a  succession  of  centuries  boast  of  no  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  no 
Origen,  no  Cyprian,  no  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  no  Hilary, 
Jerome  and  Augustine,  who  were  trained  up  in  all  the  art  and  science 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  before  they  became  priests,  or  anywise 
attached  themselves  to  the  Church.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  great  and  splendid  things  which  the  Church  achieved  in  those 
troublesome  times !  Upon  the  foundation  of  the  same  doctrine,  which 
in  more  flourishing  ages  had  been  developed  into  a  systematic  form, 
universally  received,  the  Church  displayed  her  educating  power.  Nay, 
all  the  fulness  of  energy,  which  Christianity  had  manifested  in  the  first 
centuries,  it  now  again  unfolded,  though  in  quite  another  form ;  for  the 
flwller  to  be  wrought  was  totally  diflerent.  Under  such  circumstances, 
there  sprang  up  from  the  twelfth  century  a  variety  of  sects,  born  of 
yesterday,  without  any  historical  ancestry,  consisting  of  a  small  num. 
ber  of  elect,  to  whom  was  vouchsafed  the  privilege  of  dreaming  a 
Church,  and  who  ventured  to  urge  against  the  existing  Church,  that 
had  passed  through  so  many  storms  and  revolutions,  the  reproach  that 
she  had  failed  to  fulfil  her  destination  :  and  with  the  learning  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Church,  they  resisted  her  on  account  of  the 
ignorance  to  be  found  within  her.  Had  these  creations  of  fancy  and 
selfishness,  which  they  are  certainly  to  be  considered,  even  if  we  should 
not  deny  the  better  elements  they  contained^  borne  the  burden  of  ages 
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imposed  on  the  Catholic  Church,  they  would  in  the  first  moment  have 
sunk  back  into  the  original  nothingnessi  from  which  they  had  emerged. 
Doubtless,  examples  enough  can  be  alleged  ofpriestsi  bishops,  and  popes^ 
who,  in  the  most  unconscionable  and  unjustifiable  manner,  have  failed 
to  discharge  their  duty,  when  it  was  quite  in  their  power  to  bring  about 
a  reform  of  morals ;  or  who,  by  their  own  scandalous  conduct  and 
lives,  have  extinguished  the  still  glimmering  torch,  which  they  ought 
to  have  kindled.  Hell  hath  swallowed  them  up.  Avowals  of  thii 
kind  Catholics  must  not  shrink  from,  and  never  have  shrunk  from :  it 
would  be  even  idle  to  attempt  to  elude  them,  for  the  Protestants  them* 
selves  furnish  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  state  of  manifold  neglect  into 
which  the  people  had  fallen  during  the  fifteenth  century.  Never  would 
a  system  of  doctrine  like  theirs  have  sprung  up,  still  less  have  obtained 
such  wide  difi\ision»  had  individual  teachers  and  priests  been  faithful  to 
the  duties  of  their  calling.  Truly,  the  ignorance  could  not  have  been 
slight,  on  which  a  system  of  faith,  like  that  of  the  Reformers,  was  im« 
posed  as  worthy  of  acceptance  ;  and  thus  Protestants  may  learn  to  esti* 
mate  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  which  then  oppressed  the  Church,  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  errors  into  which  they  themselves  have  fallen. 
This  is  the  point  at  which  Catholics  and  Protestants  will,  in  great  mul* 
titudcs,  one  day  meet,  and  stretch  a  friendly  hand  one  to  the  other. 
Both,  conscious  of  guilt,  must  exclaim,  '*  We  all  have  erred-^it  is  the 
Church  only  which  cannot  err  ;  we  all  have  sinned — the  Church  only 
is  spotless  on  earth.**  This  open  confession  of  mutual  guilt  will  be  fol* 
lowed  by  the  festival  of  reconciliation.  Meanwhile,  we  still  smart  under 
the  inexpressible  pain  of  the  wound  which  was  then  inflicted, — a  pain 
which  can  be  alleviated  only  by  the  consciousness  that  the  wound  liu 
become  an  issue,  through  which  all  the  impurities  have  flowed  ofi,  that 
men  had  introduced  into  the  wide  compass  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Church  ;  for  she  herself  is  ever  pure  and  eternally  undefiled. 

In  thus  stating  the  view  which  Catholics  take  of  their  Church,  with* 
out  pretending  to  any  completeness  of  detail,  we  think  we  have  duly 
prepared  our  readers  for  understanding  the  following  section. 


§  zxXYin. — The  Church  as  teacher  and  inftnictress.    Tradition.    The  Chnreh 
aijad^  in  matton  of  faith. 

The  main  question,  which  we  have  now  to  answer,  is  this :  how  doth 
man  attain  to  possession  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ ;  or,  to  expreM 
ourselves  in  a  more  general,  and  at  once  more  accurate  manner,  how 
doth  man  obtain  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  institute  of  salvation,  profiered 
in  Christ  Jesus  T    The  Protestant  says,  by  searching  Holy  Writ,  which 
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ifl  infallible  :  the  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  replies,  by  the  Churchi 
in  which  alone  man  arrives  at  the  true  understanding  of  Holy  Writ* 
In  a  more  minute  exposition  of  his  views,  the  Catholic  continues  : 
doubtless  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain  divine  communications,  and, 
consequently,  the  pure  truth :  whether  they  contain  all  the  truths, 
which,  in  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  are  necessary,  or 
at  least  very  useful  to  be  known,  is  a  question  which  does  not  yet  come 
under  consideration.  Thus,  the  Scripture  is  God's  unerring  word :  but 
however  the  predicate  of  inerrability  may  belong  to  itj  tre  ourselves  are 
not  exempt  from  error  ;  nay,  we  only  become  so  when  w^e  have  unerr* 
ingly  received  the  word,  which  is  in  itself  inerrable.  In  this  reception 
of  the  word,  human  activity,  which  is  fallible,  has  necessarily  a  part. 
But,  in  order  that,  in  this  transit  of  the  divine  contents  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  into  possession  of  the  human  intellect,  no  gross  illusion  or 
general  misrepresentation  may  occur,  it  is  taught,  that  the  Divine 
Spirit,  to  which  are  intrusted  the  guidance  and  vivification  of  the 
Church,  becomes,  in  its  union  with  the  human  spirit  in  the  Church, 
a  peculiarly  Christian  tact,  a  deep  sure-guiding  feeling,  which,  as  it 
abideth  in  truth,  leads  also  into  all  truth.  By  a  confiding  attachment 
to  the  perpetuated  Apostleship,  by  education  in  the  Church,  by  hearing, 
learning,  and  living  within  her  pale,  by  the  reception  of  the  higher 
principle,  which  renders  her  eternally  fruitful,  a  deep  interior  sense  is 
formed  that  alone  is  fitted  for  the  perception  and  acceptance  of  the 
written  Word,  because  it  entirely  coincides  with  the  sense,  in  which  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  themselves  were  composed.  If,  with  such  a  sense 
acquired  in  the  Church,  the  Sacred  volume  be  perused,  then  its  general 
essential  import  is  conveyed  unaltered  to  the  reader's  mind.  Nay, 
when  instruction  through  the  apostleship,  and  the  ecclesiastical  educa« 
tion  in  the  way  described,  takes  place  in  the  individual,  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  are  not  even  necessary  for  our  acquisition  of  their  general 
contents.* 


•  We  can  see  from  IrensuB,  adv.  Her.  lib.  iii.  c.  3,  how  ancient  the  above  laid 
down  doctrine  is.  With  the  clearest  conviction  it  was  pointed  out,  in  the  earliest 
oontroversiesin  the  Church ;  and,  in  fact,  if  Christ  hath  founded  a  Church,  nothing 
can  be  more  strikingly  manifest  than  this  view  of  the  matter.  Ircntous  says :  **  Tnu 
ditkmem  apostolorum  in  toto  mundo  manifestatam,  in  omni  ccclesiH  adest  perspicero 
omnibus,  qui  vera  vclint  audire  ;  ct  habcmus  annumcrarc  eoe,  qui  ab  apostolis  insiituti 
wmt  episcopi  in  ecclesiis,  et  successorcs  corum  usque  ad  nos,  qui  nihil  tale  docuerunt, 
neque  cognoverunt,  quale  deliratur  ab  his.  .  .  .  TanttD  igitur  ostcnsiunis  quum  sint 
hee,  non  oportet  adhuc  queiere  apud  alios  veritatcm,  quam  facile  est  ab  ccclesili 
■omere ;  quum  apostoli  quasi  in  depositorium  dives  plcnissime  in  cam  dctulcrint  omnia 
qiw  oat  v«riUtia ;  at  onmif,  qoioonque  velit,  sumat  ez  ea  potum  vite.  Hee  est  enim 
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This  is  the  ordinary  and  regular  course.  But  errors  and  misunder* 
standings,  more  or  less  culpable,  will  never  fail  to  occur ;  and,  as  in  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  the  word  of  God  was  combated  out  of  the  word 
of  God,  so  this  combat  hath  been  renewed  at  all  times.  What,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  the  course  to  be  pursued  ?  How  is  the  Divine 
Word  to  be  secured  against  the  erroneous  conceptions  that  have  arisen  f 
The  general  sense  decides  against  particular  opinion — the  judgment 
of  the  Church  against  that  of  the  individual :  the  Church  interprets  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  The  Church  is  the  body  of  the  Lord  :  it  is,  in  its 
universality.  His  visible  form— His  permanent,  ever-renovated,  humane 
ity — His  eternal  revelation.  He  dwells  in  the  community  ;  all  His 
promises,  all  His  gifts  are  bequeathed  to  the  community— but  to  no 
individual,  as  such,  since  the  time  of  the  apostles.  This  general  sense, 
this  ecclesiastical  consciousness  is  tradition,  in  the  subjective  sense  <^ 
the  word.*     What  then  is  tradition  ?    The  peculiar  Christian  sense  ex* 


vitflB  introitus :  omnes  aatem  rcliqui  fores  stint  et  latrones,  propter  quod  oportet  defi* 
tare  quidvm  illos :  qu8B  autem  sunt  ecclesies  cum  summA  diligentia  diligere,  et  appie. 

hendere  vcritatis  traditionem Quid  autem,  si  neque  apostoli  quidem  scripturM 

rcliquisflcnt  nobis,  nonne  oportebat  sequi  ordinem  traditionis,  quam  tradidenmt  iiSi 
qnibus  committcbant  ecclenas  7  Cui  ordinationi  asscntiunt  multn  gentcs  barbaronim, 
quorum  qui  in  Christum  credunt,  sine  chartH  et  atramento  tcnptum  habentesperSpi* 
ritum  Sunctom  in  cordibus  suis  salutem,  et  reterem  traditionem  diligenter  cuslodw 
entcs,  in  unum  Deum  credcntes.  .  .  .  Hanc  fidem  qui  sme  Uteris  ciedidenmi,  quaa* 
turn  ad  Bcrmoncm  nostrum,  barbari  sunt,  quantum  ad  eententiam,  et  consuetudinMii, 
et  convcrsationcm,  propter  fidem,  pcrquam  Bapientissimi  sunt,  et  placcnt  Deo,  con* 
versantes  in  omni  justitift,  et  castitate,  ct  sapientia.  Quibus  si  aliquis  annuntiaveiit 
ca,  qufp  ab  hercticis  adinyenta  sunt,  proprio  scrmone  eorum  coUoquens,  statim,  OOA* 
cindentcs  aures,  longius  fugient,  ne  aodire  quidem  sustinentes  bla^bemum  alloquif- 
um.  Sic  per  illam  veterem  apostolorum  traditionem  ne  in  conceptionem  qoidem 
mentis  admittunt,  quodcunque  eorum  ostentiloquium  est.** 

*  Euscb.  Ilist.  cedes,  lib.  v.  c.  27;  vuLKHo-uto^ituf  ^y«/u«;  Commonitor.  Yin* 
cent.  Lcrins.  c.  2,  cd.  Klupf.  1809,  p.  90.  **  Hoc  forntan  requirat  aliquis :  cum  ■! 
perfectus  scripturaram  canon,  sibique  ad  omnia  satis  soperqoe  sofRciat :  quid  opus  esif 
ut  ci  eecUsiastica  intelligentue  jungatur  auctoritas  7  Quia  videlicet  scripturam  n- 
cram,  pro  ips&suft  altitudine,  non  uno  eodcmque  sensfl  oniversi  accipiunt;  sed  ejnsdcD 
cloquia  alitor  atquc  alitor  alius  atque  alius  interpretatur,  ut  pane  quot  homines  sunt,  tot 
illinc  sententis  crui  posse  vidcantur....Atque  idcirco  multum  necesse  est,  proptertantos 
tarn  varii  erroris  anfractus,  ut  prophcticie  ct  apostoliciB  interpretationis  linca  secundum 
ecclefiastici  et  catholici  aenada  ncrmam  dlrigatur.**  These  words  occur  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  chapter,  wherein  he  says,  there  are  two  ways  whereby 
the  Catholic  doctrine  can  be  distinguished  from  the  heretical :  **  Primum  scilicet  dl« 
rinoB  legis  auctoritate  :  tum  dcindc  ecclesis  Catholicne  traditione.**  By  the  Cooncil 
of  Trent  (Scss.  ni.  c.  2)  tradition  is  called,  **  Univcrsos  ecclesisB  sensus."  Scss.  it. 
Dccret.  de  cditione  ct  usft  sacrorum  librorum :  **  Ut  nemo  mm  prudentiap  innizus,  fai 
rebus  fidoi  et  morum  ad  sdificationem  doctrins  Christians  pertinentium,  sacras 
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isting  in  the  Church,  and  transmitted  by  ecclesiastical  education  ;  yet 
this  sense  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  detached  from  its  subject-matter — - 
Day,  it  is  formed  in,  and  by  this  matter,  so  it  may  be  called  a  full  sense. 
Tradition  is  the  living  word,  perpetuated  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  To 
this  sense,  as  the  general  sense,  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ  is  en- 
trusted. The  declaration,  which  it  pronounces  on  any  controverted 
subject,  is  the  judgment  of  the  Church  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Church  is 
judge  in  matters  of  faith  (judex  amtroversiarum.)  Tradition,  in  the 
objective  sense,  is  the  general  faith  of  the  Church  through  all  ages, 
manifested  by  outward  historical  testimonies  ;  in  this  sense,  tradition 
is  usually  termed  the  norma ;  the  standard  of  Scriptural  interpretation 
— the  rule  of  faith. 

Moreover,  the  Divine  Founder  of  our  Church,  when  He  constituted 
the  community  of  believers,  as  His  permanent  organ,  had  recourse  to 
no  other  law  than  that  which  prevails  in  every  department  of  human 
life.  Each  nation  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar  character,  stamped  on 
the  deepest,  most  hidden  parts  of  its  being,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  nations,  and  manifests  its  peculiarity  in  public  and  domestic 
life,  in  art  and  science,  in  short,  in  every  relation.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
the  tutelary  genius  ;  the  guiding  spirit  transmitted  from  its  progenitors  ; 
the  vivifying  breath  of  the  whole  community  ;  and,  indeed,  the  nations 
anterior  to  Christianity,  personified  this  their  peculiar  character,  re- 
vered it  as  their  national  divinity,  deduced  from  it  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious laws  and  customs,  and  placed  all  things  under  its  protection. 

In  every  general  act  of  a  people,  the  national  spirit  is  infallibly 
expressed  :  and  should  contests,  should  selfish  factions  occur,  the  ele- 
ment destructive  to  the  vital  principle  of  the  whole,  will  most  certainly 
be  detected  in  them,  and  the  commotion,  excited  by  an  alien  spirit, 
either  miscarries,  or  is  expelled,  as  long  as  the  community  preserves  its 
own  self- consciousness,  as  long  as  its  peculiar  genius  yet  lives,  and 
works  within  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  things  have  come  to  such  an 
extremity,  that  the  living  bond,  which  connects  the  present  with  the 


■criptaras  ad  suob  Bcnsus  contorquens,  contra  cum  scnsuni;  qucm  tcnuit  ct  tenet  sane- 
ta  mater  ecclcsia,  cujus  est  judicare  dc  vcro  scn^li  et  intcrprctatione  scnpturarum 

■anctarum.'* Dccret.de  canon.  Script.:  '*  PerspicicnB  banc  veritatem  ct  dis. 

ciplinam  contineri  in  libria  scriptis  et  sine  acripto  traditionibus,  quae  ipsius  Chriati  ore 
ab  apoBtolia  acccpt8)....tmditionc8  ipsas,  turn  ad  fidem,  turn  ad  roorca  pertincntcs, 
tanquam  vcl  ore  tenus  a  Chriato,  vcl  a  Sancto  Spirits  dictatas,  et  contiuud  fucccs. 
none  in  ccclesilL  Catolicft  cunaenratas,  pari  pictatia  affectO  ac  revercntilL  suscipit  et 
Teneratur.**  Compare  Melcbior.  Cani  loc.  tbcol.  (lib.  iii.  c.  3,  p.  179,  teq.  cd.Vcnet.) 
on  Tradition ;  et.  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  234,  on  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
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pBmtj  is  disseyered ;  that  no  coBcurrent  national  effort  can  be  called 
forth  ;  that  all  falls  into  a  state  of  confusion  ;  that  struggle  and  oppo» 
sition  totally  efface  the  common  characteristics  of  the  community,  or 
reveal  them  only  in  the  opposition,  which  is  boasted  of  as  life ;  then 
there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  people  is  near  its  downfall,  that  its  peculiar 
plastic  principle  is  already  paralyzed,  and  its  Divinity  has  ceased  to 
Kve.— ^**  Pan  is  dead^"  did  seamen  hear  resounded  fi'om  every  quarter, 
at  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ^ 

To  confine  our  attention^  more  particularly,  to  religious  communiii 
ties,  wc  need  only  look  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  Parsi,  or  to  the  Moham* 
medans,  and  we  shall  be  astonished  to  observe  how  consistently, 
throughout  the  course  of  their  history,  the  principles,  established  at  the 
outset,  were  applied  to  details,  how  consistently  the  latter  were  con- 
ceived and  modelled  by  the  standard  of  the  fbrmer.  Let  us  investigate 
the  Hellenic  Heathenism  also,  and  the  most  perfect  agreement  between 
the  various  religious  phenomena  that  have  risen  up  in  succession,  and 
the  primitive  fundamental  view  cannot  escape  observation.  Lastly, 
let  us  contemplate  the  religious  sect  founded  by  Luther  himself.  Tlie 
developed  doctrines  of  his  Church,  consigned  as  they  are  in  the  sym- 
bolical books,  retain,  on  the  whole,  so  much  of  his  spirit,  that  on  the 
first  view,  they  must  bo  recognized  by  the  observer  as  genuine  produc* 
tions  of  Luther.  With  a  sure  vital  instinct,  the  opinions  of  the  Ma* 
jorists,  the  Synergists  and  others,  wore  rejected  as  deadly ;  and,  indeed 
(from  Luther's  point  of  view,)  as  untrue,  by  that  community  whoee  soul, 
whose  living  principle  he  was  ;  and  the  Church,  which  the  Reformer 
of  Wittenberg  established,  proved  herself  the  unerring  interpretess  of 
his  word. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  suppose  the  case>  that  the  progenitors  of 
nations,  and  the  founders  of  the  above-mentioned  religions,  had  been 
real  envoys  from  above :  then  must  we  consider  the  movement,  that 
emanated  from  them,  as  divine,  yet  as  one  which,  by  its  transmlarioii 
to  those  attracted  by  its  fundamental  principle,  had  become  human: 
and  the  later  collective  actions,  whereof  wo  said,  that  they  had  retained 
the  spirit  of  the  founder,  would  then  be  at  once  divine  and  human  acta 
and  deeds.  They  would  be  divine,  because  they  only  worked  out  what 
was  originally  given,  and  applied  it  to  occurring  relations  and  circura- 
stances ;  human,  because  this  development  was  carried  on  through  the 
agency  of  men ;  lastly,  an  unerring  standard  of  thought  and  action  for 
all  those  who  follow  such  a  founder ;  for  the  breath  of  life,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  him,  guides,  like  a  natural  impulse,  the  movements  of  the 
whole  community.  According  to  this  typo  bath  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  also,  in  its  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Word,  been  formed,  and 
3t 
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by  this  standard  we  are  to  judge  it.  All  the  developments  of  its  dog-- 
mas  and  its  morality,  which  can  be  considered  as  resulting  from  formal 
acts  of  the  whole  body,  are  to  be  revered  aa  the  sentences  of  Christ 
jiimself,  and  in  these  his  spirit  ever  recurs.  Here,  indeed,  subsists  be^ 
tween  the  Church  and  the  above-named  religious  communities  the 
great  difference,  which  must  ever  be  maintained  between  Jesus  Christ 
and  mere  men.  The  institutions  of  the  latter,  even  after  the  most  con« 
sistent  expansion  of  their  vital  principles,  advance  to  an  inevitable  end^ 
and  their  productions,  however  much  they  may  have  worked,  according 
to  their  original  spirit,  possess  no  greater  value  than  that  spirit  itself, 
and  both,  in  an  equal  degree,  sink  by  degrees  into  nothing. 


i  xzziz. — ^The  Church  ai  interpreter  of  Holy  Writ,  imd  the  doctrine  on  Tradition 

continued. 

On  these  subjects.  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  both,  we  must  now  enter  into  fuller  and  clearer  explanations. 

Undoubtedly,  on  this  most  important  matter,  the  records  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  will  serve  to  throw  the  clearest  light.  If  we  except  some 
Jewish  parties,  which  did  not  so  much  spring  out  of  Christianity,  a» 
wish  to  encumber  it,  in  its  infancy,  with  Judsso-national  observaaces, 
the  earliest  sect  were  the  Gnostics.  Their  doctrines  on  the  eternal  cO" 
existence  of  an  evil  matter  with  God — on  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  world,  by  an  inferior  spirit,  the  Dcmiurgos — their  principle  of 
Docetism  and  the  rest,  are  too  well  known  to  be  detailed  here.  How* 
ever  decidedly,  in  thci  opinion,  perhaps,  of  all  who  now  profess  Chris- 
tianity, these  doctrines  arc  adverse  to  its  nature ;  did  the  Gnostics,  on 
that  account,  sufier  themselves  to  be  convinced  out  of  Scripture,  of  the 
perversity  of  their  views  ?  So  far  from  it,  they  preferred  to  reject  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  declare  the  Gospels  to  be  falsified  !*  There  are 
certainly  few  who  have  studied  the  Gnostic  errors,  that  arc  not  seized 
with  the  deepest  astonishment,  how  their  partisans  could  possibly  deem 
their  whimsical  opinions,  the  fantastic  forms  of  their  demonology,  (kc. 


*  Even  TcrluUian,  in  his  work  (de  Pnescript.  c.  xrii.)  a^inst  heretics,  lays  down 
■MM  remarkable  observations,  which  the  experience  even  of  the  second  century  had 
iamiihed  him.  **  Ista  haaresis  non  rccipit  quasdam  scripturas :  et  si  quas  recipit,  non 
recipit  integras,  adjectiunibus  ct  dctractiunibus  ad  dispositionem  instituti  sui  inter, 
▼crtit,  et  si  aliquatenus  integras  prcestat,  nihilominus  divcrsas  cxpoeitiones  commen- 
tata  convertit.  .  >  •  Quid  promovebis,  cxercitatis^ime  scripturarum,  quum  si  quid 
defenderia,  negetur ;  cz  diverse,  si  quid  negaveris,  defendatur  ?  £t  ta  quidem  nihil 
I  in  conteniiooe ;  nihii  consequeris,  oiai  bUem  de  hUsphematione.** 
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to  be  Christian  apostolic  doctrines ;  and  many  among  U8  perhaps  be- 
lieve, that  we  could  in  a  single  hour  confute  thousands  of  thnm  by  the 
Bible,  and  bring  them  back  to  pure  Christianity.  So  confident  did  they 
feel  in  their  superiority,  that  they  were  even  disposed  to  accuse  their 
then  opponents  of  a  want  of  dexterity,  because  they  did  not  succeed. 

But,  when  once  a  peculiar  system  of  moral  life  hath  been  called  into 
existence,  should  it  even  be  composed  of  the  most  corrupt  elements,  no 
ordinary  force  of  external  proofs,  no  conclusions  of  ratiocination,  no 
eloqu3nce,  are  able  to  destroy  it :  its  roots  lie  mostly  too  deep  to  be  per^ 
vious  to  mortal  eye :  it  can  only  perish  of  itself,  become  gradually  ex- 
haasted,  spend  its  rage,  and  disappear.  But,  as  long  as  it  flourishes,  all 
around  is  converted  into  a  demonstration  in  its  favour  :  the  earth  speaks 
for  it,  and  the  Heavens  are  its  warranty.  Meanwhile,  a  new  age,  with 
another  spirit  and  other  elcmonts  of  life,  springs  up :  this,  without  any 
points  of  internal  contact  with  the  past,  is  oflen  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
it,  and  demands  with  astonishment  how  its  existence  had  been  possible. 
But  should  Divine  Grace,  which  can  alone  enkindle  the  opposite  trwe 
life,  succeed  in  delivering  one  individual  from  such  errors,  then  he  ex« 
presses  the  incomprehensible  and  inconceivable  nature  of  his  former 
state,  by  saying,  that  he  had  been,  as  it  were,  enchanted,  and  that  some- 
thing, like  scales,  has  fallen  from  his  eyes  1 

As  the  impossibility  was  now  manifest  of  convincing  the  Gnostics  of 
the  truth  out  of  Holy  Writ,  must  the  Catholic  Church  declare,  that  the 
questions  whether  God  created  the  world,  whether  Christ  were  a  tme 
man,  should  remain  in  abeyance,  till  these  doctrines  were  made  evident 
to  them  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  ?  By  no  means.  They  were 
directed  to  tradition — to  the  living  world  ;  they  were  told  that,  if  even 
a  doubt  could  arise  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  the  announcement 
of  the  word  perpetuated  in  the  Church,  since  her  first  establishment, 
and  the  common  faith  of  believers,  decided  the  question  clearly  enough ; 
and  that  to  this  decision,  all  who  wish  to  attach  themselves  to  Chrittt 
and  choose  him  for  the  Shepherd  of  their  souls,  ought  not  to  refuse  obe- 
dience. 

The  teachers  of  the  Church,  indeed,  by  no  means  omitted  to  employ 
Scripture  for  the  refutation  of  the  Gnostics,  and  to  appeal  to  its  testi- 
mony in  dotailcJ  expositions.  But  herein,  one  learned  investigation  was 
but  opposed  to  another  :  man  stood  agai/ist  man,  and  the  Bible  on  both 
sides.*     By  adherence  to  Scripture,  tho  individual  Christian  could  nn- 

i__ 

*  This  fact  mbled  Dr.  LQcko,  in  bin  writing,  **  On  the  authohtj  of  Scriptnre,  aad 
itH  relation  to  the  rule  of  faith  in  the  Protestant  and  the  ancient  Church  ;  throe  theo. 
logical  epistles  to  Dr.  DelbrQck,  from  Dr.  Sack,  Dr.  NHteh,  and  Dr.  Lflcke  ;**  pp. 
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doubtedly  convince  hirnself,  that  the  Gnostics  were  involved  in  grievous 
errors.  Of  this  he  was  subjectively  certain :  but  as  the  adversary  had 
the  like  subjective  conviction,  that  the  true  Christian  view  of  the  world 
was  to  be  found  on  his  side,  the  objectivity  of  Christianity  would  have 
necessarily  disappeared,  if,  besides  the  Bible,  there  had  not  been  a  rule 
of  faith,  to  wit,  universal  Tradition.*  Without  this  rule,  it  would  ever 
be  impossible  to  determine  with  positiveness,  safety,  and  general  obli- 
gation, the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  individual,  at  best, 
oould  only  hazard  the  assertion,  this  is  my  view,  my  interpretation  of 
Bcripture  ;  or,  in  other  words,  without  tradition  there  would  be  no  doc- 
irme  of  the  Churchy  and  no  Church,  but  individual  Christians  only ;  do 
certainty  and  security,  but  only  doubt  and  probability. 

Scarcely  had  the  struggle  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  Gnosticism 
reached  its  highest  point,  when,  in  the  most  decided  contrast  with  the 
latter,  the  one  class  of  Unitarians  arose  ;  for  these,  and  not,  as  Nean- 
der  thinks,  the  Montanists,  form  the  contrary  extreme  to  the  Gnostics. 
If  the  Gnostics  saw  in  Christianity  nothing  hut  what  was  divine,  and  in 
Christ  recognized  merely  the  divine  reason,  so  that  they  attributed  to 
the  Redeemer  only  an  apparent  body,  represented  him  as  merely  put- 
ting on  an  illusive  form  of  man,  but  not  taking  the  real  nature  of  man, 
and  regarded  moreover  the  visible  world  as  thoroughly  evil ;  these  Uni- 
tarians on  the  other  hand,  discovered  in  the  Saviour  a  mere  man,  en- 
lightened by  Heaven ;  and  consistently  with  this  doctrine,  denied  the 
descent  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  apostles  and  the  Church,  and  the 
high  supernatural  aids  of  grace  ;  which  they  the  less  needed,  as  they 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  no  deeply  implanted  corruption  in  human 
nature.     Did  the  former  look  upon  the  Gospel  as  a  plastic  impulse,  a 


135,  141, 142, 145.  Not  only  IiensBut,  Hippolytus,  Novalian,  Oiigen,  and  others, 
prove  the  Catholic  dogmas  out  of  the  Bible  aUo^  but  in  all  ages,  down  to  the  present 
day,  Catholics  adduce  the  acriptura]  proof. 

•  TertulUan,  in  the  work  first  cited,  c.  18,  makes  the  following  latninons  obscrva- 
tkns,  drawn  fresh  from  Ufe :  **  Si  qnw  est,  cajus  causa  m  congressum  descendis 
Mfiptorarum,  ot  earn  dubitantem  oonfirmes,  ad  veritatem,  an  magis  ad  haereees  di- 
vsrget  ?  Hoc  ipao  motut^  qvad  t€  videat  nihil  pramovistet  equo  gmdu  negandi  et 
defendcndi  adversd  parte,  statu  ccrte  pari,  altercatione  inccrtior  discedct,  nesciens 
qoam  hferesim  jndicet."  .  .  .  .  C.  19  :  *•  Ergo  non  ad  scripturas  provocandum  est : 
9»e  in  hit  ctnutituendum  eertennen^  in  quibus  aut  nulla  aut  iTiccrta  victoria  est,  aut 
par  inoeit«.  Nam  etsi  non  ita  evaderet  collatio  scripturamm,  ut  utrmnque  partem 
parem  sisteret,  ordo  remm  desiderabat,%rh]s  proponi,  quod  nunc  solum  dispotandum 
«t :  quiboB  competat  fides  ipsa  7  Cujtis  sint  scripture  ?  A  quo,  et  per  qoos,  eC 
^yando,  et  quibus  sit  tradita  disciplina,  quit  fiunt  Christiani  ?  Ubi  cnim  appanierit 
esse  yeritatem  et  diflciplinaa  et  fidei  Christianaa,  illic  crit  Veritas  scripturamm  ct  expo- 
iitkNiuiii  ct  onmiimi  tnditionnm  ChrisCiuiaiim.'* 
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divine  germ  of  life,  a  celestial  energy  ;  so  the  latter  regarded  it  as  a  law 
of  formation,  a  dead  rule,  an  abstract  notion,  a  pure  ethical  system,  by 
application  whereof  the  defects  to  be  found  in  our  otherwise  excellent 
moral  nature,  may  be  totally  eradicated.  The  Unitarians  of  this  class 
(after  falsifying  Holy  Writ),  appealed  to  the  same,  and  by  the  rejection 
of  tradition,  relied  exclusively  on  its  authority.*  What  course,  under 
these  circumstances,  was  the  Church  to  be  advised  ?  Was  she  to  de- 
clare that  every  one  was  provisionally  to  follow  his  own  views,  until 
results,  satisfactory  to  each  individual,  could  be  more  surely  obtained 
from  the  study  of  Holy  Writ  ?  Most  undoubtedly,  if  the  Church  had 
been  a  mere  historico-antiquarian  association ;  if  she  had  had  no  con- 
ception of  herself,  of  her  foundation,  of  her  essence,  and  of  her  task, 
and  no  sense  of  the  power  of  faith.  But,  as  she  enjoyed  the  possession 
of  these,  she  acted  otherwise,  and  from  her  conduct  clearly  resound  the 
words  :  *'  eternally  certain  is  the  doctrine  of  tAe  Redeemer  to  his  disci- 
ples— the  written  word  is  one  with  the  living — that  which  is  inscribed 
on  paper  and  parchment,  with  that  which  is  engraven  on  hearts  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  doubts,  which  may  arise  out  of  the 
former,  are  dispelled  by  the  latter."  The  faith  existing  in  the  Church* 
from  the  beginning  throughout  all  ages,  is  the  infallible  standard  to  de- 
termine the  true  sense  of  Scripture  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  certain,  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  Redeemer  is  God,  and  hath  filled 
us  even  with  divine  power.  In  fact,  he  who  grounds  his  faith  on  Scrip- 
ture only,  that  is,  on  the  result  of  his  exegetical  studies,  has  no  faith, 
can  have  none,  and  understands  not  its  very  nature.  Must  he  not  be 
always  ready  to  receive  better  information  ;  must  he  not  admit  the  po«. 
sibility,  that  by  mature  study  of  Scripture*  another  result  may  be  ob- 
tained, than  that  which  has  already  been  arrived  at  ?  The  thought  of 
this  very  possibility  precludes  the  establishment  of  any  decided,  perfect- 
ly undoubting,  and  unshaken  faith,  which,  after  all,  is  alone  deserving 
of  the  name.  He  who  says,  ^  this  is  my  faith,*'  hath  no  faith.  Faitb, 
unity  of  faith,  universality  of  faith,  are  one  and  the  same ;  they  are  but 
different  expressions  of  the  same  notion.  He  who,  if  even  he  shoukl 
not  believe  the  truth,  yet  believes  truly,  believes  at  the  same  time  that 
he  holds  fast  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  he  shares  the  faith  with  the 
Apostles,  and  with  the  Church  founded  by  the  Redeemer,  that  there  ii 
but  one  faith  in  all  ages,  and  one  only  true  one.  This  faith  is  alone 
rational,  and  alone  worthy  of  man ;  every  other  should  be  called  a  mere 
opinion,  and,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  is  an  utter  impotency. 


•  Eowb.  WmL  EecL  lib.  v.  e.  97. 
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Ages  passed  by,  and  with  them  the  aDcient  sects:  new  times  arose, 
briogiog  along  with  them  new  schisms  in  the  Church.  The  formal  prin. 
ciples  of  all  these  productions  of  egotism  were  the  same  ;  all  asserted 
that  Holy  Writ,  abstracted  from  Tradition  and  from  the  Church,  is  at 
ODce  the  sole  source  of  religious  truth,  and  the  sole  standard  of  its 
knowledge  for  the  individual.  This  formal  principle,  common  to  all 
parties,  separated  from  the  Church ;  to  the  Gnostic  of  the  second 
century,  and  the  AJbigensian  and  Vaudois  of  the  twt  Ifth,  to  the  Sabel- 
lian  of  the  third,  the  Arian  of  the  fourth,  and  the  Nestorian  of  the 
fifth  century — this  principle,  we  say,  led  to  the  most  contradictory 
belief.  What  indeed  can  be  more  opposite  to  each  other,  than  Gnosti- 
cism and  Pelagianism,  than  Sabellianism  and  Arianism  1*  The  very 
circumstance,  indeed,  that  one  and  the  same  formal  principle  can  be 
applied  to  every  possible  mode  of  belief ;  or  rather  that  this  belief,  how« 
ever  contradictory  it  may  be  in  itself,  can  still  make  use  of  that  formal 
principle,  should  alone  convince  every  one,  that  grievous  errors  must 
here  lie  concealed,  and  that  between  the  individual  and  the  Bible  a 
mediating  principle  is  wanting. 

What  is  indeed  more  striking  than  the  fact,  that  every  later  religious 
sect  doth  not  deny  that  the  Catholic  Church,  in  respect  to  the  parties 
that  had  previously  seceded  from  her,  has  in  substance  right  on  her 


*  With  respect  to  the  Arians,  compare  Athanasius  de  Synodo,  ^13-14,  40,  43, 47  ; 
Basil  dc  Spiritti  Sancto,  e.  10.  **  Id  quod  impugnatur  fides  est,  isque  tcopus  est  com- 
munis omnibus  adversariis  et  sane  doctrine  inimicis,  ut  soliditatcm  fidei  in  Christom 
concutiant,  apostolicam  traditioncm  solo  oeqaalem  abolendo.  Ea  propter  sicut  mlent, 
qoi  bone  fidei  dcbitores  sunt,  probationcs  c  Scripture  clamore  cxigunt.  Patrum  tes- 
timoniaro,  quod  scriptum  noncst,  vclut  nullius  moment!  rejicienies."  Compare  c 
37,  Augustin.  lib.  i.  contra  Maximin :  **  Si  quid  de  divinis  protuleris,**  sap  the  Arian  ; 
**  quod  commune  est  cum  omnibus,  nccesse  est  ut  audiaiiius.  He  vero  voces,  que 
extra  scripturam  sunt,  niillo  casO  k  nobis  suscipiuntur.  Preterea  quum  ipse  Domi. 
BUS  moneat  nos,  et  dicat :  sine  causli  colunt  me,  doccntes  mandata  et  pra^ccpta  ho. 
minum.**  In  August,  dc  Nat  et  grat  c.  39,  Pclagius  thus  expresses  himself:  *'Cre. 
damus  igitur  quod  legimus,  et  quod  non  Icgimus,  nefas  credamus  adstrucre.**  Eu. 
tjehcs,  act  i.  Concil.  Chalccd.  in  Hard.  Act.Concil.  tom.  ii.  p.  1(^6 :  '**^Tei/uep  7a# 
tsnif  tiftu  1^0-M  Tfltic  1x^9*9-1  rZf  a^i*r  a-jcrl^?,  rZf  tt  ly  Nowiy  tut)  h  'E^^-y  tw  UtUuf 
WimfM^ifmf,  0v?Ti3v  ^aci,  xtl  u^rvyfopuf  t«ic  i^/u»rii«/c  ttitZt  ofxckiyw  tl  li  mu  rv^vrs 

H^^*t,  fjLOfaic  Jt  Tdc  yp*^  i^ryyt  U  fi%fii*ion%fAi  M9tif  Tiic  t^v  irantff  tt^nm  x.  r. 
X.*'  **  He  said  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  holy  fathers  asscm. 
bled  in  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Ephesus,  and  he  promises  to  subscribe  to  their  de. 
finitiona.  But.  if  in  their  declarations  any  thing  by  chance  should  be  found  either 
anaomid  or  false,  he  says  that  he  will  neither  reject  nor  approve  of  it;  but  search  the 
Scripture  alone,  as  being  more  lobd  tbmi  all  the  decrees  of  the  fatheis.** 
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side,  and  even  recognizes  in  these  cases  her  dogmatic  decisions  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  it  disputes  her  formal  principles  ?  Would  this 
ecclesiastical  doctrine,  so  formed  and  so  approved  of,  have  been  pos- 
sible, without  the  peculiar  view  the  Church  entertained  of  herself? 
Doth  not  the  one  determine  the  other  ?  With  joy  the  Arian  recognizes 
what  has  been  decided  hy  the  Church  against  the  Gnostics ;  but  be 
does  not  keep  in  view  the  manner  in  which  she  proceeded  against 
them ;  and  he  will  not  consider  that  those  dogmas  on  which  he  agrees 
with  the  Church,  she  would  not  have  saved  and  handed  down  to  his 
time,  had  she  acted  according  to  those  formal  principles  which  he 
requires  of  her,  and  on  which  he  stands.  The  Pelagian  and  the  Nes- 
torian,  embrace  also,  with  the  most  undoubting  faith,  the  decisions  of 
the  Church  against  the  Arians.  But  as  soon  as  the  turn  comes  to 
either,  he  becomes  as  it  were  stupified,  and  is  inconsiderate  enough  to 
desire  the  matter  of  Christian  doctrine  without  the  appropriate  ecclesi- 
astical form — without  that  form,  consequently,  by  the  very  neglect 
whereof  those  parties,  to  which  he  is  most  heartily  opposed,  have  fallen 
on  the  adoption  of  their  articles  of  belief.  It  was  the  same  with  Luther 
and  Calvin.  The  pure  Christian  dogmas,  in  opposition  to  the  errors 
of  the  Gnostics,  Paulicians,  Arians,  Pelagians,  Nestorians,  M cnophysites 
and  others,  they  received  with  the  most  praiseworthy  firmness  and 
fervency  of  faith.  But,  when  they  took  a  fancy  to  deliver  their  theses 
on  the  relations  between  faith  and  works,  between  free-will  and  grace, 
or  however  else  they  may  be  called,  they  trod  (as  to  form)  quite  in  the 
footsteps  of  those  whom  they  execrated,  and  when  they  were  able  to 
obtain  possession  of  their  persons,  even  burned  them.* 


*  The  obKfvatkm  of  Chemnitiut  (in  Exam.  Cono.  Trident.  P.  i.  p  118,  and  ilill 
more  farther  on,)  is  very  remarkable.  He  says,  Ireneus  and  Tcrtullian,  who  a^ 
pcalcd  to  tradition,  wiahcd  only  to  show  that  tradition  agreed  with  Scripture.  **  Nob 
video,  81  intcgra  diiiputatio  conaideretur,  quomodo  aliaindc  poieit  erui  scntentia.  qaam 
quodoatendat  consensuro  traditionis  apostolfce  cum  Scripturl,  ita  ut  eadem  sit  doe- 
trina.  qnam  Scripturo  tradit  et  quam  primitiva  ecclcsta  ez  apostolorum  traditiooe  ae- 
«eperet  P.  22 1 :  Et  omnia  sunt  saeris  Scripturis  consona,  quas  noa  et  recipimus  et  pioft- 
temur.**  Hence,  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  testimonies  for  tradition  from  the  se- 
cond,  third  and  fourth  centuries,  could  not  be  turned  against  the  Protestants,  because 
they  receive  all  which  was  then  decided  through  tradition  against  the  heretics.  But 
Chcmnitius  did  n«t  place  himself  in  the  right  point  of  view.  He  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered, that  if  in  the  matter  under  discussion.  Catholics  appeal  to  TertuUian  and 
others,  the  question  is  not  respecting  any  particular  doctrine,  but  about  the  vfry  prn^ 
cipU  of  traditUm,  Chemnitius,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  Catholics  m 
their  doctrinal  decisions  against  the  Gnostics;  but,  as  regards  tradition,  in  m  foimal 
point  of  view,  ho  stands  quite  en  the  side  of  the  latter.    He  must  have  learned  from 
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This  accordingly  is  the  doctrine  of  Catholics.  Thou  wilt  obtain  the 
knowledge  full  and  entire  of  the  Christian  religion,  only  in  connection 
with  its  essential  form,  which  is  the  Church.  Look  at  the  Scripture 
in  an  ecclesiastical  spirit,  and  it  will  present  thee  an  image  perfectly 
resembling  the  Church.  Contemplate  Christ  in,  and  with  his  creation 
— the  Church  ;  the  only  adequate  authority ;  the  only  authority  repre- 
senting Him,  and  thou  wilt  then  stamp  His  image  on  thy  soul.  Should 
it,  however,  be  stated,  in  ridicule  of  this  principle,  that  it  were  the 
same  as  to  say — **  Look  at  the  Bible  through  the  spectacles  of  the 
Church,"  be  not  disturbedt  for  it  is  better  for  thee  to  contemplate  the 
star  by  the  aid  of  a  glass,  than  to  let  it  escape  thy  dull  organ  of  vision, 
and  be  lost  in  mist  and  darkness.  Spectacles,  besides,  thou  must 
always  use,  but  only  beware  lest  thou  get  them  constructed  by  the  first 
casual  glass-grinder,  and  fixed  upon  thy  nose* 


{  XL. — Formal  distinction  between  Scriptural  and  Ecclesiastieal  Doctrine. 

If  we  have  hitherto  shown  that,  conformably  to  the  principles  of 
Catholics,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  since  the  Church  hath  to  interpret  the  Scripture, 
and  in  this  interpretation  cannot  err ;  so  this  unity  applies  to  the  sub- 
stance only,  and  not  to  the  form.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  a  diversity 
18  found  inherent  in  the  very  essence  and  object  of  the  Church  ;  so 
that,  indeed,  if  the  divine  truth  must  be  preserved  and  propagated  by 
human  organs,  the  diversity  we  speak  of  could  not  possibly  be  avoided, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  observations.  The  conduct  of  the 
Redeemer,  in  the  announcement  of  His  Word,  was  corresponded  to  by 
that  of  the  apostles,  and  the  Word  became  immediately  in  them  faith 
•^-a  human  possession — and  after  his  ascension,  existed  fov  the  worid  in 
DO  other  form  than  in  this  faith  of  the  Lord's  disciples,  whose  kernel  in- 
Peter  he  therefore  called  the  rock,  whereon  his  Church  was,  in  such  a 
way,  to  be  built,  that  the  powers  of  bell  should  never  prevail  against  it.. 
But,  after  the  Divine  Word  had  become  human  fiuth,  it  must  be  subject 
to  all  mere  human  destinies.     It  must  be  constantly  received  by  all 


the  writings  of  Ireofetu  and  Tertullian,  that  the  most  flimple  and  fondamcntal  doc- 
trinea  of  Christianity  could  not  even  be  established  by  Scripture.  Then  he  proceeds 
farther  (p.  128.)  •»  Vetercs  damnaverant  Samoeatenum  et  deinde  Ariom.  Judex 
erat  verbtun  Dei,  id  est,  testimonia  ez  Evangelio....qaiB  convincunt  non  calumniose 
Jodicantem.**  Certainly,  and  the  jadgcs  of  doctrine  at  the  Council  of  Nice  were 
incapable  of  convincing,  oot  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Arians  of  their  error,  precisely  be>. 
oanse  these  were  the  **  calamniose  jodJcantes/' 


#■ 
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the  energies  of  the  human  mind,  and  imbibed  by  the  same.  The  pre- 
servation and  communication  of  the  Word  were,  in  like  manner,  at- 
tached to  a  human  method.  Even  with  the  evangelists,  who  only 
wished  to  recount  what  Christ  had  spoken,  wrought,  and  suffered,  the 
Divine  Word  appears  subject  to  the  law  here  described ;  a  law  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  matter,  as  well  as 
in  the  special  plan,  which  each  proposed  to  himself,  and  in  the  general 
conception  and  execution  of  his  task. 

But-,  the  Divine  Word  became  still  more  subject  to  this  law,  when 
the  apostles  were  fulfilling  their  mission — executing  the  divine  charget 
which  they  had  received  ;  for,  various  questions  of  dispute  arose,  the 
settlement  whereof  could  not  be  avoided,  and  on  that  account  claimed 
human  reflection,  and  required  the  formation  of  notions,  judgments, 
and  conclusions — things  which  were  not  possible  to  be  effected,  without 
tasking  the  reason  and  the  understanding.  The  application  of  the 
energies  of  the  human  mind  to  the  subject-matter,  received  from  the 
Lord,  necessarily  caused  the  Divine  Word,  on  one  hand,  to  be  analyzed, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  reduced  to  certain  leading  points ;  and  the 
multiplicity  of  objects  to  be  contemplated  in  their  mutual  bearings,  and 
resolved  into  a  higher  unity,  whereby  the  human  mind  obtained,  on 
these  matters,  greater  clearness  and  definiteness  of  conception.  For, 
every  thing,  that  the  human  mind  hath  received  from  an  external 
source,  and  which  is  destined  to  become  its  property,  wherein  it  must 
find  itself  perfectly  at  home,  must  first  be  reproduced  by  the  human 
mind  itself.  The  original  doctrine,  as  the  human  mind  had  variously 
elaborated  it,  exhil^ited  itself  in  a  much  altered  form  ;  it  remained  the 
original,  and  yet  did  not ;  it  was  the  same  in  the  substance,  and  yet 
differed  as  to  form.  In  this  process  of  the  development  of  the  Divine 
Word,  during  the  apostolic  age,  we  may  exalt  as  high,  and  extend  as 
wide  as  we  please  the  divine  guidance,  given  to  the  disciples  of  Christ ; 
yet  certainly,  without  human  co-operation,  without  the  peculiar  activity 
of  man,  it  did  not  advance  of  itself.  As  in  the  good  work  of  the 
Christian,  free-will  and  grace  pervade  each  other,  and  one  and  the 
same  undivided  deed  is  at  once  divine  and  human,  so  we  find  this  to 
be  the  case  here. 

The  same  could  not  fail  to  hold  good,  even  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  even  after  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  were  written  ;  and 
whatever  else  we  include  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  were 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  faithful.  When,  in  the  manner  described, 
the  Church  explains  and  secures  the  original  doctrine  of  faith  against 
misrepresentations,  the  apostolic  expression  is  necessarily  changed  for 
another,  which  is  the  most  fitted  alike  clearly  to  set  forth  and  reject 


*L 
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the  particular  error  of  the  time.  As  little  as  the  apostles  themselves,  in 
the  course  of  their  polemics,  could  retain  the  form,  wherein  the  Saviour 
expounded  his  divine  doctrine;  so  little  was  the  Church  enabled  to 
adhere  to  the  same.  If  the  evangelical  doctrine  be  assailed  by  a  de- 
finite theological  system,  and  a  terminology  peculiar  to  itself ;  the  false 
notions  cannot  by  any  means  be  repelled  in  a  clear,  distinct,  evident, 
and  intelligible  manner,  unless  the  Church  have  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  error,  and  exhibit  its  thesis  in  a  shape, qualified  by  the  garb,  wherein 
the  adverse  doctrine  is  invested,  and  thus  render  itself  intelligible  to 
all  contemporaries.  The  origin  of  the  Nicene  formula,  furnishes  the 
best  solution  to  this  question.  This  form  is  in  itself  the  human,  the 
temporal,  the  perishable  element,  and  might  be  exchanged  for  a  hun- 
dred others.  Accordingly,  tradition  often  hands  down  to  later  genera- 
tions, the  original  deposit  in  another  form,  because  that  deposit  hath 
been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  men,  whose  conduct  must  be  guided  by 
the  circumstances  wherein  they  are  placed. 

Lastly,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  the  ^ths 
of  salvation  are  laid  open  with  greater  clearness,  and  in  all  their  mutual 
organic  connexion  ;  so,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  is  ever  progressively  unfolded  to  our  view.  Dull,  therefore, 
as  it  is,  to  find  any  other  than  a  mere  formal  distinction,  between  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  that  of  his  apostles ;  no  less  senseless  is  it,  to 
discover  any  other  difl^erence,  between  the  primitive  and  the  later  tra- 
dition of  the  Church.  The  blame  of  this  formal  difference  arises  from 
overlooking  the  fact,  that  Christ  was  a  God-Man,  and  wished  to  con- 
tinue working  in  a  manner,  conformable  to  his  two- fold  nature. 

Moreover,  the  deeper  insight  of  the  human  mind  into  the  divine 
revelations  in  Christ,  seems  determined  by  the  struggles  of  error  against 
Christian  truth.  It  is  to  the  unenlightened  zeal  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians for  the  law,  we  owe  the  expositions  of  Paul  touching  faith  and 
the  power  of  the  Gospel :  and  to  the  schisms  in  Corinth  we  are  indebted 
for  his  explanation  of  principles,  in  respect  to  the  Church.  The  Gnostic 
and  Manichcan  errors,  led  to  a  clearer  insight  into  the  character  of 
evil,  destitute  of,  ailti  opposed  to,  all  existence  as  it  is  as  well  as  to  a 
matnrer  knowledge  of  the  value  of  God's  original  creation,  (nature  and 
freedom,)  and  its  relation  to  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus.  Out 
of  the  Pelagian  contest  arose  a  fuller  and  more  conscious  recognition 
of  human  infirmity,  in  the  sphere  of  true  virtue;  and  so  have  matters 
gone  on  down  to  our  days.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  on  the  part  of 
Catholics,  to  deny  as  a  foolish  boast  of  Protestants  (should  the  latter 
be  inclined  to  claim  any  merit  in  the  case,)  that  the  former  had  gained 
much  from  the  controversy  with  them.     By  the  fall  of  the  Protestants, 
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the  Catholics  necessarily  rose ;  and  from  the  obscurity,  which  over- 
clouded the  minds  of  the  reformers,  a  new  light  was  cast  upon  the 
truth  ;  and  such  indeed  had  ever  been  the  case  in  all  earlier  schisms  in 
the  Church.  Assuredly,  in  Christian  knowledge  we  stand  one  degree 
higher  than  the  period  prior  to  the  reformation  ;  and  all  the  dogmas 
that  were  called  in  question,  received  such  an  elucidation  and  con- 
firmation, that  it  would  require  no  very  diligent  or  long-continued 
comparison  between  the  modern  theological  works,  and  those  written 
prior  to  the  Council  of  Trentf  to  see  the  important  difference  which,  ia 
this  respect,  exists  between  the  two  epochs. 

The  fact  that  the  deeper  consciousness  of  Christian  truth  (in  itself 
eternally  one  and  unchangeable,)  is  the  result  of  contest  and  struggle, 
and  consequently  matter  of  history,  is  of  too  much  importance  not  to 
detain  our  attention  for  some  moments.  It  explains  the  necessity  of  a 
living,  visible  authority  which,  in  every  dispute,  can,  with  certainty, 
discern  the  truth,  and  separate  it  from  error.  Otherwise,  we  should 
have  only  the  variable — the  disputed — and  at  last  Nichilism  itself. 
Hence  it  happens  (and  this  we  may  venture  to  premise)  that  where 
Holy  Writ,  without  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  b  de- 
clared to  be  the  sole  source  and  rule  for  the  knowledge  of  Gospel 
truth,  all  more  precise  explanations  and  developments  of  Christian 
dogmas  are  willingly  left  in  utter  ignorance,  nay,  are  even  absolutely 
rejected.  Guided  by  this  principle,  men  can  find  no  rational  object  to 
connect  with  the  history  of  believing  intelligence  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  must  necessarily  evince  hostility  towards  every  thing  of 
this  tendency,  which  hath  occurred  in  the  Church.  Or,  when  they 
lose  all  confidence  and  all  hope  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  turmcMl 
of  opinions,  and  of  seeing  a  bright,  steady  light  arise  out  of  the  dark 
chaos,  they  cast,  in  their  despair,  upon  the  Bible  the  whole  mass  of 
opinions,  that  ages  have  thrown  up  ;  and  of  that  which  is,  boldly  assert 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  consequently  exists  of  necessity,  and 
is  inherent  in  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  They  do  not  see  that, 
with  that  complaisance  to  acknowledge  every  variety  of  opinion,  whichy 
in  the  course  of  time,  may  have  gradually  been  founded  on  Scripture, 
a  destructive  principle,  for  the  solution  of  all  the  enigmas  of  Christian 
history,  is  laid  down  : — to  wit,  the  principle  that  its  object  is  to  show, 
that  the  Scripture,  as  it  includes  every  sense,  hath  consequently  none. 
But  all  charges  against  the  Catholic  Church  are  reduced  to  this,  that 
she  has  been  so  absurd,  as  to  suppose  the  Scriptures  to  contain  one 
sense,  and  consequently  only  one,  and  that  definite,  whereof  the  faith- 
ful, in  the  course  of  history,  must  ever  obtain  a  clearer  and  more  in- 
tuitive knowledge ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  refutation  of  the 
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above-mentioned  prejudice,  which  manifested  itself  soon  after  the  origin 
of  the  Church,  hath  been,  in  the  succession  of  ages,  the  peculiar  task 
of  Christian  science. 


$  zLi. — Tradition  in  a  more  limited  wnae.    The  Canon  of  the  Scriptures. 

From  that  notion  of  tradition,  which  we  have  hitherto  expounded^ 
another  is  to  be  distinguished,  although  both  are  intimately  united  with 
each  other.  Tradition  we  have  hitherto  described  as  the  consciousness 
of  the  Church,  as  the  living  word  of  faith,  according  to  which  the 
Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  to  be  understood.  The  doctrine 
of  tradition  contains,  in  this  sense,  nothing  else  than  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture;  both,  as  to  their  contents,  are  one  and  the  same.  But, 
moreover,  it  is  asserted  by  the  Catholic  Church,  that  many  things  have 
been  delivered  to  her  by  the  apostles,  which  Holy  Writ  either  doth  not 
at  all  comprise,  or,  at  most,  but  alludes  to.  This  assertion  of  the  Church 
18  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  partially,  indeed,  includes  the  founda- 
tions of  the  whole  system.*  Among  these  oral  traditions  must  be 
included  the  doctrine  of  the  canonicity,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ;  for,  in  no  part  of  the  Bible  do  we  find  the  books  belonging 
to  it  designated ;  and  were  such  a  catalogue  contained  in  it,  its  au- 
thority must  first  be  made  matter  of  inquiry.  In  like  manner,  the 
testimony  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  biblical  writings  is  obtained  only 
through  the  Church.  It  is  from  this  point  we  first  discern,  in  all  its 
magnitude,  the  vast  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  Church  authority, 
and  can  form  a  notion  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  things,  involved  in 
that  doctrine.  He  can  scarcely  be  a  sincere  Christian,  who  will  not 
attribute  to  a  special  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  the  preservation 
of  the  works  of  those  apostles,  and  of  such  of  their  disciples,  who  have 
made  a  contribution  to  the  biblical  canon.  But,  in  taking  into  con- 
sideration this  special  protection,  he  cannot  set  aside  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  must,  even  in  despite  of  deliberate  repugnance,  admit  that 
it  was  that  Church,  which  the  Saviour  employed  as  a  medium  for  pre- 
serving to  all  ages  the  writings,  that  had  been  penned  under  his  pecu- 
liar assistance.     Every  learned  theologian  is  aware,  that  the  Gnostics 

*  On  that  paaeage  from  the  Council  of  Trent,  cited  above  (Sees.  iv.  c.  2,)  **  Hane 
Teritatem  ct  disciplinam  contineri  in  libris  scriptis  et  sine  icripto  traditionibua,**  Fal- 
Uvicini  remarks  as  follows :  **  Duo  per  illam  sanctionem  intendit  eynodus,  alterum, 
palam  faoere,  fidei  Catholices  fundamenta  non  modo  eaee  divinai  literal,  quod  recen- 
tea  hsretici  pertinaciter  contendebant ;  sed  non  minus  etiam  traditiones,  a  quibuf 
denique  dependet,  quidquid  certi  obtinemus  de  legitime  ipiarum  scripturarum  aucto. 
ittate."— lib.  vi.  o.  viii.  n.  7. 
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as  well  as  one  class  of  anti-TriDitarians,  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  rejected  sometimes  this  or  that  gospel,  sometimes  the  Acti 
of  the  Apostles,  and  sometimes  the  apostolic  epistles ;  nay,  even  brought 
forward  spurious  gospels  and  acts  of  the  apostles,  and  mutilated,  in  the 
most  criminal  manner»  the  genuine  apostolic  works,  which  they  re* 
tained.  And  yet  no  one  can  refuse  to  acknowledge,  that  the  visible 
Church,  which  these  heretics  assailed,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  umnd 
with  Protestants, — the  Church  that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  con* 
tinually  denounced  as  the  corruptress  of  pure  doctrine,  as  exerting  a 
tyranny  over  minds,  as  wicked  beyond  conception — that  this  Churchi 
wo  say,  was  selected  and  deemed  worthy  by  Almighty  God,  to  preserve 
the  most  precious  jewel  of  Christians !  What  conclusions  may  not 
hence  be  immediately  deduced !  On  Luther  himself,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  later  to  see,  this  fact  made  a  deep  impression  ;  and  he  brought 
it  forward  at  times,  in  a  train  of  ideas,  that  can  scarcely  be  reconciled 
with  the  position  which,  in  other  respects,  he  had  taken  up  against  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Morcovcri  in  reference  to  the  canon  of  the  sacred  writings,  some 
difference  exists  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Originally,  in- 
deed, it  seemed  probable  as  if  in  this  department  very  important  dif- 
ferences would  have  arisen  ;  as  if  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  first 
ages  would  have  been  renewed,  in  which,  according  to  the  suggestions 
of  caprice,  or  the  interest  of  mere  individual  opinions,  sometimes  one* 
sometimes  another  portion  of  the  Bible  was  rejected.  It  is  generally 
known  (and  indeed  in  Bcrthold's  and  De  Wette's  Introductions  to  the 
Sacred  Books,  the  reader  may  in  part  see  the  passages  on  this  matter 
cited  from  Luther,)  that  the  Reformer  called  the  Epistle  of  St  James  an 
epistle  of  straw,  and  was  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  it  as  an  apostolie 
production  :  judged  not  more  favourably  of  the  Revelations  of  St.  John, 
and  was  .wont  to  say  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  that  in  them  the  Gospel 
was  not  to  be  found ;  whereas  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  he  exalted  in  peculiar  straine 
of  eulogy.  In  this  matter,  the  opposition  between  St.  James's  doctrine, 
on  the  relation  between  faith  and  works,  and  Luther's  exposition  of  the 
same  subject,  exerted  an  undeniable  influence.  Luther  preferred  the 
rejection  of  this  valuable  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  to  the  amendment  of 
his  own  opinions,  and  chose  rather  to  question  the  genuineness  of  a 
canonical  Scripture,  than  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  own  theory.  As- 
suredly, if  in  the  otherwise  obscure  apocalypse,  there  had  not  been 
found  passages  of  extreme  clearness,  like  the  following :  *'  Happy  are 
they  who  sleep  in  the  Lord,  for  ihevr  works  follow  them ;"  Luther 
would  have  found  less  to  ofiTend  him  in  this  book.     The  remarkable 
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expression,  "  that  in  the  Gospels  the  Gospel  is  not  contained  "  may  b6 
explained  from  what  has  been  said  above,  respecting  the  significatioiiY 
which  the  old  Lutherans  attached  to  the  word  Gospel.  Luther's  pre- 
judices, however,  were  not  able  to  obscure  the  sounder  sense  of  his 
followers  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Calvinists, 
admitted  with  the  Catholic  Church,  the  entire  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  canonical.  But,  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  doctrinal 
prejudices  prevailed ;  and  those  Scriptures,  which  the  Catholics  call  the 
deutero-canonical,*  were  gradually  expunged  from  the  Canon,  yet  more 
decidedly  on  the  part  of  the  Calvinists,  than  of  the  Lutherans.  Among 
the  modern  Protestants,  Clausen,  at  least,  has  not  denied,  that  in  this 
matter  regard  was  paid  to  other  considerations*  than  those  of  a  merely 
historical  and  critical  kind. 

f  ZLii.—On  the  relation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Interpretation  of  Holy  Writ  to  the 
Jeamed  and  Bcientific  ezegenia.    Patristic  authoritj  and  free  investigation. 

As  the  notion  of  doctrinal  tradition,f  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  inter* 
pretation  of  Holy  Writ,  has  been  now  fully  unfolded,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  obviate  some  singular  misconceptions,  to  state,  in  a  few  words, 
the  relation  between  the  learned  exegesis  as  applied  to  the  sacred  writ* 
ings,  and  that  interpretation  which  emanates  from  the  Church.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Church  does  not  descend  to  the  details,  which 


♦  In  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  canonical  Scriptures,  Sess.  iv.  the 
following  is  the  catalogue  of  the  Old  Tcstument  Scriptures :  "  Sunt  infrascripti : 
Testamenti  veteris,  quiuquc  Mojsis,  id  est,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numeri, 
Deutoronomium  :  Josue,  Judicum,  Ruth,  quatuor  Rogum,  duo  Paralipomcnon,  Esdra 
primus  ot  secundus,  qui  dicitur  Nehemias,  Tobias,  Judith,  Hester,  Job,  Ptialterium 
Davidicum  centum  quinquaginta  psalmorum.  Parabolas,  Ecefosiastcs,  Canticum  Can. 
ticorum,  Sapientia,  Ecclesiastic  us,  Isaias,  Hicrctnias  cum  Baruch,  Ezechibl,  Daniel  t 
daodecim  Propbetoe  minores,  id  est,  Osca,  Joel,  Amos,  Abdias,  Jonas,  Micheas, 
Naum,  Abacuc,  Sophoutas,  Aggsus,  Zacharias,  Malachias,  duo  Machabeonim 
primus  et  sccundus.** 

The  French  Protestant  confession  of  faith,  called  the  Gallican  Confession,  1.  c.  p. 
Ill,  gives  the  following  canon  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament :  **  Quinque 
Ubri  Moysis,  ncmpc  ....  Josuo,  Judices,  Ruih,  Samuclis  1.  3,  Rogum  1.  2,  Chroni. 
con,  sivc  Paralipomcnon  1.  2,  Esdne  lib.  i,  Nehemias,  Ester,  Job,  Psalmi,  Provcr- 
bia,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticum  Canticorum,  Esuias,  Jcrcmias  cum  Lament.,  Ezcchiel, 
Daniel,  Aiinorcs  Prophctie  12  nempe."  There  are  hero  wanting  Tobias,  Judith, 
Baruch,  Sapientia,  Ecclesiastic  us,  Machabeorum  primus  et  sccundus. 


N.  B.  The  Scriptural  canon  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
French  Protestants  as  here  given. — Tram. 
t  We  do  not  speak  here  of  disciplinary,  liturgical,  and  other  kinds  of  tradition. 
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tnust  claim  the  attention  of  the  scientific  exegetist.  Thus,  for  examplCf 
it  docs  not  hold  it  for  a  duty,  nor  include  it  in  the  compass  of  its  rigtitSf 
to  determine  when,  by  whom,  and  for  what  object  the  Book  of  Job  was 
written ;  or  what  particular  inducement  engaged  St.  John  to  publish 
his  gospel,  or  the  Apostle  Paul  to  address  an  epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
in  what  order  of  time  the  epistles  of  this  messenger  of  the  Lord  followed 
each  other,  dec.  dec.  As  little  doth  the  Church  explain  particular  words 
and  verses,  their  bearings  one  to  the  other,  or  the  connexion  existing 
between  larger  portions  of  a  sacred  book.  Antiquities,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  fall  not  within  the  domain  of  her  interpretation ;  in 
short,  that  interpretation  extends  only  to  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals. 
Thus  much  as  to  the  extent  of  her  interpretation. 

But  now  as  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  the  Church's  interpretation  i 
this  is  not  conducted  according  to  the  rules  and  well-known  aids  of  an 
historical  and  grammatical  exegesis,  whereby  the  individual  seeks  to 
obtain  scientific  insight  into  the  sense  of  Holy  Writ.  On  the  contrary, 
the  doctrinal  contents  of  Scripture  she  designates  in  the  general  spirit 
of  Scripture.  Hence,  the  earliest  oecumenical  councils  did  not  even 
adduce  any  particular  scriptural  texts,  in  support  of  their  dogmatic  de- 
crees ;  and  Catholic  theologians  teach  with  general  concurrence,  and 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  that  even  a  Scriptural  proof  in  favour 
of  a  decree  held  to  be  inlalhble,  is  not  itself  infallible,  but  only  the  dog- 
ma as  dehncd.  The  deepest  reason  for  this  conduct  of  the  Cnurcii, 
lies  in  the  indisputable  truth,  that  she  was  not  founded  by  Holy  Writ, 
but  already  existed  before  its  several  parts  appeared.  The  certainty 
which  she  has  of  the  truth  of  her  own  doctrines,  is  an  immediate  one, 
for  she  received  her  dogmas  from  the  lips  of  Christ  and  the  apostles ; 
and  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  they  are  indelibly  stamped  on 
her  coosciousuess,  or  as  Irenseas  expresses  it,  on  her  heart,  if  the 
Churcli  were  to  endeavour,  by  learned  investigation,  to  seek  her  doc* 
trines,  she  would  fall  into  the  most  absurd  inconsistency,  and  annihilate 
her  very  self.  For,  as  it  would  be  the  Church  that  should  institute  the 
inquiry,  her  existence  would  be  presupposed  ;  and  yet,  as  she  would 
have  iirst  to  hnd  out  her  own  being,  the  thing,  whereby  and  wherein 
she  absolutely  consists,  namely.  Divine  Truth,  her  non-existence  must 
at  the  same  time  be  presupposed  !  She  would  have  to  go  in  search  of 
herself,  and  this  a  madman  only  could  do :  she  would  be  like  the  man, 
that  would  examine  the  papers  written  by  himself,  in  order  to  discover 
whether  he  really  existed  !  The  essential  matter  of  Holy  Writ,  is  eter- 
nally present  in  the  Ctiurch,  because  it  is  her  heart's-blood — her  breath 
— her  soul — her  all.  She  exists  only  by  Christ,  and  yet  she  must  have 
to  find  him  out !     Whoever  seriously  reflects  on  the  siguihcation  of 
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(hose  words  of  Christ,  ^  I  am  with  ye  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world,"  will  be  able  to  conceive  at  least  the  view,  which  the  Catholic 
Church  takes  of  herself* 

What  we  have  said  involves  the  limits  prescribed  to  the  freedom  of 
the  Catholic  scholar,  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ.  It  is  evident, 
of  course,  that  we  speak  not  here  of  that  general  freedom  possessed  by 
every  man,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  soul,  like  the  Jew  and  the  Heathen, 
to  hold  the  Bible  as  the  work  of  impostors  or  dupes,  as  a  medley  of 
truth  and  error,  wisdom  and  folly.  This  freedom  the  Catholic  pos« 
sesses,  like  the  Protestant ;  but  we  speak  of  that  freedom  only  which 
the  Catholic  enjoysi  when  he  will  not  renounce  his  character  as  Catho- 
lic :  for  were  he  to  entertain  the  above-mentioned  view  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  he  would  thereby  renounce  all  connexion  with  our  Church. 
As  a  Catholic,  ho  is  freely  convinced,  that  the  Church  b  a  divine  insti* 
tution,  upheld  by  supernal  aid,  '* which  leads  her  into  all  truth;*'  that, 
consequently,  no  dodtrine  rejected  by  her  is  contained  in  Scripture ; 
that  with  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  her  dogmas  perfectly  coincidof 
though  many  particulars  may  not  be  verbally  set  forth  in  Holy  Writ. 
Accordingly  he  has  the  conviction,  that  the  Scripture,  for  example,  doth 
not  teach  that  Christ  is  a  mere  man  ;  nay,  he  is  certain,  that  it  repre- 
sents him  also  as  God.  Inasmuch  as  he  professes  this  belief,  ho  is  not 
free  to  profess  the  contrary,  for  ho  would  contradict  himself;  in  the 
same  way  as  a  man,  who  has  resolved  to  remain  chaste,  cannot  be  un- 
chaste, without  violating  his  resolution.  To  this  restriction,  which 
every  one  most  probably  will  consider  rational,  the  Catholic  Church 
subjects  her  members,  and  consequently,  also,  the  learned  exegetists  of 
Scripture.  A  Church  which  would  authorize  any  one  to  find  what  he 
pleased  in  Scripture,  and  without  any  foundation  to  declare  it  as  unec-* 
clesiastical,  such  a  Church  would  thereby  declare,  that  it  believed  in 
nothing,  and  was  devoid  of  all  doctrines ;  for  the  mere  possession  of  the 
Bible,  no  more  constitutes  a  Church,  than  the  possession  of  the  faculty 
of  reason  renders  any  one  really  rational.  Such  a  Church  would  in 
fact,  as  a  moral  entity,  exhibit  the  contradiction  just  adverted  to,  which 
a  physical  being  could  not  be  guilty  of.  The  individual  cannot  at  one 
and  the  same  time  believe,  and  not  believe,  a  particular  point  of  doc- 
trine* But  if  a  Church,  which  consists  of  a  union  of  many  individuals, 
permitted  every  member,  as  such,  to  receive  or  to  reject  at  his  pleasure, 
any  article  of  faith,  it  would  fall  into  this  very  contradiction,  and  would 
be  a  monster  of  unbelief,  indifferent  to  the  most  opposite  doctrines, 
which  we  might,  indeed,  on  our  behalf,  honour  with  the  finest  epithetsi 
but  certainly  not  denominate  a  Church.  The  Church  must  train  up 
souls  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  founded  on  definite  facts  and 
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Hraths,  that  are  eternally  unchangeable :  and  so  a  Church,  that  knowi 
no  such  immutable  dogmas,  is  like  to  a  teacher,  that  knows  not  what 
lie  should  teach.  The  Church  has  to  stamp  the  image  of  Christ  <» 
humanity ;  but  Christ  is  not  sometimes  this,  and  sometimes  that,  but 
'eternally  the  same.  She  has  to  breathe  into  the  hearts  of  men  the 
^ord  of  God,  that  came  down  from  heaven  :  but  this  word  is  no  vagae^ 
•empty  sound,  whereof  we  can  make  what  we  will. 

That,  accordingly,  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church  agree  with 
the  idea  of  a  positive  Church,  and  the  claim  is  but  natural,  which  die 
exacts  of  her  members,  to  recognize  in  the  Bible,  when  they  make  it 
the  subject  of  a  learned  exegesis,  those  doctrines  of  faith  and  moralitj, 
which  they  themselves  acknowledge  to  be  biblical,  we  trust  we  hare 
now  made  sufficiently  evident.  In  other  respects,  no  one  belonging  to 
the  Catholic  Church  professes  aught  else,  than  her  doctrines  of  faith 
and  morality.  For,  in  this  respect  only,  she  expresses  the  sense  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  indeed  only  in  a  general  way ;  so  that  the  learned  ex- 
positor,  by  the  laws  of  his  religious  community,  is  bound  to  nothing 
more ;  and  a  wide  field  is  ever  open  to  him,  whereon  he  may  exert  hie 
talents,  his  hermeneutical  skill,  his  philological  and  archeeologrcal  leariK 
ing,  and  employ  them  usefully  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

But,  if  we  should  be  reminded  of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent* 
which  directs  the  Catholic  to  interpret  the  Scripture,  according  to  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  holy  fathers,*  how  can  we  escape  the  re-  • 
preach,  that  an  tibsdutely  sacred  exegesis  hath  existed  for  centnriee, 
and  that  consequently*  all  idea  of  progress  in  the  understanding  of  the 
Bible  must  be  given  up  ?  Before  we  lay  down  the  Catholic  view  of 
this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  with  the  utmost  succinctneM, 
the  relation  of  patristic  authority  to  learned  investigation.  WhooTer 
takes  the  pains  to  study  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers,  may  without 
much  penetration  discover,  that  while  agreeing  perfectly  on  all  eccleet* 
astical  dogmas,  they  yet  expatiate  most  variously  on  the  doctrinea  Of 
Christian  faith  and  morality.  The  mode  and  form,  wherein  they  appro- 
priate the  one  Gospel  to  themselves,  demonstrate  its  truth  to  others, 
devclope  it  in  their  own  interior,  and  philosophize  and  speculate  upoa 
its  doctrines,  most  strikingly  evince  the  individuality  of  each  writer^ 
One  manifests  a  deeper,  the  other  a  clearer  and  acuter  view  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  one  turns  this,  the  other  that  talent  to  profit.  While  now  all 
Catholics  gladly  profess  the  same  dogmas  with  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  the  individual  opinions,  the  mere  human  views  of  the  latter, 

*  Cone.  Trid.  Seai.  iv,  dccrct.  dc  edit,  ct  nstl  sacror.  libror.  **  Ut  nemo  ....  eon*> 
tra  unanimen  ccmaensum  Patram  ipaam  Scripturam  aacnun  mteiprotari  aodeat" 
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possess  in  their  estimation  no  further  value,  but  as  they  present  retf ' 
sonable  grounds  for  acceptance,  or  as  any  peculiar  affinity  of  mind  may 
eiist  between  one  father  of  the  Church,  and  a  Catholic  of  a  subsequent 
•ge.  These  principles,  at  all  periods  of  the  Church,  were  openly  pro- 
fessed, and  brought  into  practice.  Never  did  any  father,  not  even  the 
most  revered,  succeed  in  imposing  his  own  peculiar  opinions  on  the 
Church  ;  as  of  this  fact,  St,  A^ugustine  furnishes  a  remarkable  proof*^ 
What  writer  ever  acquired  gjreatcr  authority  than  he  ?  Yet,  his  theory 
respecting  original  sin  and  grace,  never  became  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  ;  and  herein  precisely  he  showed  himself  a  good  Catholic,  that 
he  gave  us  the  permission  ta  examine  his  private  opinions,*  and  to  re-* 


*  AagusliD.  •ontra  Faustum  Manich.  lib.  ii.  e.  5.  **Id  g«ooi  literaram,  ^um  mnt 
fr^eipiendi  auctoritate^  Bed  proficiendi  exercUatione  ieiibuntar  a  nobis,  non  eum 
eredcndi  neceaeildte  ;  sed  cum  judicandi  liberlate  Icgenduin  eat  $  cui  lameu  ne  inlais 
daderetur  locus  ct  adiinerctur  postcris  ad  quarotioncfi  difficilcs  trnctandas,  atque  ver. 
•uidas,  lingutt  ae  Btili  taluherrimus  lahor^  distiticta  ist  a  posterioribus  libris  excel- 
kntkr  eanonioe  auctoritatts  V  et  N.  Testamenti  qoa  apostolomm  confirmata  tcrilw 
poribuB,  per  succMsiones  episeop^rum  el  propagationee  eeclesiamm  tanquam  in  wo4m 
qaidam  sublimiter  constkuU  cat,  cui  serTiat  onmis  fidelis  et  pius  intellectiM.  ibi  si 
quid  velut  absurdum  noverit,  non  licet  dicere,  auctor  buJoB  librinou  tenoit  vciilatem : 
ted,  aut  codex  mcndosus  est,  aut  intcrpres  crravit,  aut  tu  non  intolligis.  Jrn  opuscu- 
fis  autcm  posteriorum,  ques  libris  innumcrabilibus  continciHor.  scd  nullo  modo  illi 
■acratissimB  canonicarvm  scripturaram  exotfllentin  coequ^ntor,  etiam  in  qtiibus- 
•onqoe  eonim  invenitur  eadcm  Veritas,  lon|^e  tamen  est  impar  aoctoritas.  ftaque  in 
eis,  si  qua  forte  propterea  dissonare  putaniur  a  vero,  quia  non  m  dictav  sant  loteliigun- 
tur;  tamen  libcrunt  ibi  habet  lector  auditorve  judicium,  quo  vclspprobct,  qood  pUu 
cucrit,  vcl  improbat  quod  oSendcrit.  Et  idco  cuncta  ejuttmodi,  niia  vcl  ccrt4  ratione, 
tcl  ex  illlL  canonicflL  auctoritatc  dcfendantur,  ut  demonstrctur  sive  omnino  ita  cbsc,- 
nve  fieri  potuitse,  quod  ibi  disputatum  est,  vel  narratum  :  si  cui  displicucrit,  aut  crc. 
deie  noluerit,  non  rcprcbendiiur.  In  ilU  vero  caiionic4  cminenti^  «s.  literarum, 
etiamsi  unus  propbeta«  seu  apostolus,  aut  evangelist^  aliquid  izr  suis  literis  pusuisae 
ipsa  canonis  con firmationc  dcclarutur,  uon  licct  dubitaro  quod  verum  sit:  atioquis 
nulla  erit  pagina,  qua  humanic  impcritiu)  regatur  infirmltas,  si  librorum  saluberrima 
auctoritas  aut  contcmta  penitus  aboletur,  aut  intorminuta  confunditur.**  Thomas 
Aquin.  Sum.  tot.  thcolog.  P.  i.  q.  1,  art.  8,  edit.  €aj.  Lugd.  15ti0,  p.  10.  *'  Auctori. 
latibus  canonicB  scriptuno  utitur  ^sacra  doctrina)  propria  ex  nccessitalo  argument 
tanda :  auctoritatibus  autem  aliurum  doctorum  ecclesiie  quasi  arg«endo  ex  propiiisf 
fed  probabiliter.  Innititur  eniiii  fides  nostra  revelation!  opobtolis  ct  propkrtis  facts^ 
^oi  canonicos  libros  scripbcre,  non  autem  rcveIationi,siqua  fuit  alits  docturibus  facta.*' 
IJnde  dicit  Augustinus  in  epiBtitllL  ad  Hieronymum  (xix  :;  **  Solis  enim  scripturarunr 
Ubris,  qui  canonici  appellantur,  didtci  hunc  honorem  defcrre,  ut  nullum  auctoron 
tonuB  in  scribcndo  errdsso  aliquid  firmiwime  credam.  Alios  autem  ita  lego,  ut 
quantalibet  sanctitate  doctrinaque  pncpolleant,  non  idco  vero  putcm,  q^vtod  ipsi  ita 
■enserunt  vel  scripserimt " 

Catholics  distinguish  very  well  between  the  testimony  of  (he  father  of  the  Church, 
M  lo  Um  univeriai  belief  of  his  tune,  and  his  own  philMophj  or  theologieal  specula- 
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tain  only  what  was  sound.  Moreover,  the  expression,  **  doefa-inc  of  the 
fathers,'*  is  frequently  synonymous  with  tradition  :  in  this  sense  they 
are  considered  as  representatives  of  the  fakh  of  antiquity — as  channels 
and  witnesses  of  transmitted  doctrine ;  but  by  no  means  so  when,  upon 
a  thousand  subjects,  they  lay  before  us  their  own  peculiar  viows  and 
speculations.  From  this  point  of  view,  where  they  do  not  speak,  te 
through  them  the  belief  of  the  universal  Church  is  made  known,  they  poi. 
Bess,  undoubtedly,  a  decisive  authority  : — an  authority,  however,  whick 
belongs  not  to  their  persons,  but  to  the  tradition  whereby  they  themselves 
were  regulaccd,  and  which  they  only  reflect.  In  this  respect,  we  most 
needs  agree  with  them,  because  one  doctrine  of  faith  hath  subsisted,  and 
must  subsist,  through  the  whole  history  of  the  Church.  We  will  not 
and  cannot  believe  otherwise,  than  as  our  fathers  have  believed  f  bat 
as  to  their  peculiarities  of  opinion,  we  may  adopt  them  or  not,  as  we 
please.  Besides,  the  truth,  which  we  possess  in  common  with  them, 
has,  as  we  have  already  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  observe,  by  means 
of  the  splendid  intellects,  which  devoted  their  undivided  energy  to  its 
defence,  been  often  more  deeply  investigated,  or  contemplated  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  viewed  in  a  more  general  connexion  ;  so  that  Christian 
science  makes  continual  progress,  and  the  mysteries  of  God  are  ever 
more  clearly  unfolded.  For,  this  subjective  insight  into  the  doctrines  of 
salvation,  eternally  immutable  in  themselves,  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
have  by  no  means  laid  down  the  standard,  nor  prescribed  any  pause  in 
the  progress  of  inquiry.* 


tions.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  views  of  the  fathers  are  considered  by  us  as  mere 
views,  and  if  all  were  to  concur  in  the  sam^  view,  that  concurrence  would  never  coii- 
■titutc  a  dogma.  Melchior  Canus  (loc.  theol.  lib  vii.  c  3,  p.  425)  observes :  **  Sane- 
torum  aucturitos,  sive  ptucorum,  sive  pluriutn,  cum  ad  eas  facultatcs  affertur.  qius 
naturali  lumine  continentur,  ccrta  argumcuta  non  supped. tat :  sed  tdntum  poUet, 
quantum  ratio  natur;e  consL-ntanea  pcrsuascrit."  P.  43*2,  he  continues:  ''Omoium 
etiam  tuinctorum  auctoritas  in  eo  generc  qua;stionum,  quas  ad  fii  em  diximus  minime 
pertiaere,  fidem  quidem  probabilcm  fucit .  certam  non  facit.**  Canus  here  mcanSi 
as  is  clear  from  the  development  of  his  proposition,  inquiries  which  have  reference  to 
doctrines  of  faith.  At  page  43  ),  ho  subjoins :  "  Aactores  eanonici,  ut  eupenii,  coi. 
testes,  divini  purpctuum  stabilemque  constantiam  servant,  reliqui  vcro  scriptores 
sancti  inferiorcs  et  buniani  sunt,  dcficiuntquo  interdum  ac  monstrum  quandoqiie 
pariunt,  pncter  convenientem  ordinem  institutumque  natursB." 

*  St.  Vincont  Lerinensis  expresses  himiielf  on  this  subject  with  incomparable  beau- 
ty and  truth.  **  Esto  spirituaiis  tabemaculi  Brseleel  (Ezod  xxxi.  2)  pretiosas  divinl 
dogmatis  gemmas  exsculpe,  fideliter  coapta,  adoma  sapienttr,  adjico  splendorem, 
gratiam,  venustatem.  Intclligetur,  te  exponente,  illusthus,  quod  ante  obscurius  cre- 
debatur.  Per  te  pusteritas  mtellectum  gratulctur,  quod  ante  vetustas  non  intelleo* 
turn  vencrabatur.     Eadem  tamen,  qujD  didicisti,  doee :  ut,  cuui  dicas  novo,  non 
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The  santo  principle  holds  good,  with  regard  to  their  interpretatiom  of 
Scripture.  Except  in  the  explanation  of  a  very  few  classical  passages, 
we  know  not  where  we  shall  meet  with  a  general  uniformity  of  Scrip- 
tural interpretation  among  the  fathers,  further  than  that  all  deduce  from 
the  sacred  writings,  the  same  doctrines  of  faith  and  morality,  yet  each 
in  his  own  peculiar  manner }  so  that  some  remain  for  all  times  distin* 
gnbhed  models  of  Scriptural  exposition,  others  rise  not  ahove  medio* 
erity,  while  others  again  are,  merely  by  their  good  intentions  and  their 
love  for  the  Saviour,  entitled  to  veneration.  As  in  this  manner,  among 
the  fathers  themselves,  one  is  superior  to  the  other,  and  by  his  exege- 
tical  tact,  by  the  acuteness  and  delicacy  of  his  perceptioim,  by  an  intel- 
lectual  affinity  with  the  writer  expounded,  by  the  extent  of  the  philo- 
logical and  historical  knowledge  brought  to  the  task  of  interpretation, 
liolds  a  higher  place  ;  so  this  may  and  will  be  the  case  in  all  ages.  The 
same  dogmas,  the  same  morality,  all  like  the  fathers,  will  find  in  Holy 
Writ ;  yet  in  another  way  :  we  will  bring  forward  the  same  thingn,  but 
often  not  in  the  same  manner.  More  extensive  philological  acquire- 
ments, and  the  more  abundant  aids  of  every  kind,  which  modern  times 
fornish,  enable  us,  without  in  the  least  degree  deviating  from  the  unani- 
mous interpretation  of  the  fathers,  to  explain  many  things  in  a  better 


^ai  nova.'*  c.  xzviii- :  **  Sed  foraitan  dicit  aliquis :  nnllnsne  ergo  in  ccclenliChnatt 
|irufectu8  7  Ilabeatur  plane  ct  mazimua.  Nam  quia  ille  est  tarn  invidus  hominiboa, 
tun  ezoauB  Deo,  qui  illud  prohibere  conetur  7  Sed  ita  tamen^  ut  vere  profectua  ate 
Hiejidei,  non  permvtatio.  Siquidem  ad  pro/ectum  pertmeit  ut  in  semei  ipsa  una. 
quteque  ret  amplificetur,  ad  permutationem  vero,  ut  aliquid  ez  alio  in  aliud  transver. 
tatur.  CrcBcat  igitur  oportet,  ct  multum  vehementcrqne  proficiat  tam  singuloram, 
fuam  omnium,  tam  unius  hominis,  quam  totiui  cccleaiB  oBtatum  ac  sseulorum  gra. 
dKbos  intelligentia,  scicntia,  aapientia ;  sed  in  luo  duntazat  gencro,  in  eodum  scilicet 
Aigmate,  eodem  t^cnsCi,  e&demque  sentential.*'  c  zxiz. :  **  Imitctur  aniniarum  rcli- 
fio  rationem  corporum  ;  que  licet  annorum  proccssd  nomeros  suos  evolvant,  et  ez- 
plicent,  eadem  tamen,  quas  erant,  permanent.  Multum  interest  inter  pueritis 
florem  et  senectutis  maturitatcm ;  sed  iidem  tamen  ipsi  fiunt  scncs,  quif  uerant 
adolescentes ;  ut  quamvis  unius  ejusdem  hominis  status  habitusque  mutetur,  una  ta- 
men  nihilominus,  eademque  nature,  una  eademque  persona  sit,**  etc.  Commonito. 
Hum,  cd.  KlOpfel,  Vienn.  1809,  c  zzvii.  p.  199  :  **  This  ezplanation  of  St.  Vincent 
was  occasioned  by  the  Manicheans,  who,  as  wc  gather  from  St.  Augustine's  works, 
JDf  utilitate  credendif  De  vera  religione.  Contra  Faustum^  &c-,  brought  up  the  old 
Gnostic  charge  against  Catholics,  that  they  were  under  a  religious  tyranny,  that 
■Dong  them  was  found  no  independent  inquiry  into  doctrine,  and  no  progress  in 
%iiowledgc.  How  desirable  it  were,  that  we  could  everywhere  find  such  clear  no- 
tfons  of  the  progressive  development  of  Christian  dogmas,  as  are  here  advanced  by 
Tmceniios !  Now  we  think  wc  have  made  a  progreu  in  Ckrittian  knowledge,  when 
we  deny  Christ  to  be  what  he  declared  himself  to  be !" 
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and  more  solid  manner  than  they  did.*    The  belter  Catholic  exegistt 
since  the  reformation,  from  Thomas  de  Vio,  Contareni,  Sadoletus,  Ha- 

•  Cardinal  Cajetan,  in  the  Pfeface  to  hit  Exposition  of  Geneni,  mjn :  •'  Noo  alii- 
gayit  Deua  ezpoaitionem  ■criptununim  Bacramm  priaconim  doctonim  Benmbus ;  Md 
ScripturflB  ipsi  integras,  sub  CatholiCiB  ccclesijB  cen8ui4 ;  alioquio  spes  nobis  et  poateni 
tollcrctur  cxponcndi  scripturam  sacrem,  nisi  tren*<fcrcndo,  ut  aiunt,  dc  libro  in  qaia- 
tcmum.**  The  meaning  of  the  cardinal  is,  that,  by  a  general  interpretation  of  Holy 
Writ  no  tenet  can  be  elicited  contrary  to  Catholic  doctrine,  to  the  sense  of  the  Chitroh« 
to  the  faith  unanimoosly  attested  by  the  fathers ;  although  in  details  the  mterpretattoa 
may  differ  from  that  of  the  fathers.  When,  for  example,  it  is  said  of  God,  He  hsr* 
dened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh*  He  will  raise  up  (alse  prophets.  He  hated  Esau  and  knrsd 
Jacob  before  they  were  bom ;  so  no  Catholic  exegist,  like  CaWin  an<i  Bcza,  would 
thence  infer,  that  the  Bible  represents  God  as  the  author  of  evil,  and  would  say  tlw 
Deity  creates  a  portion  of  mankind  for  sin,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  able  to  damn 
them  ;  for  such  a  monstrous  assertion  would  be  contrary  to  the  universal  testimooy 
of  the  fathers ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  Church.  On  the  otbsr 
hand,  the  Catholic  interpreter  may,  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  explaining  those  passages 
by  the  biblical  phraseology,  differ,  if  there  be  adequate  grounds,  from  all  the  fathsn 
put  together.  Mclchior  Canus  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  above-mentioned  prin- 
ciple, because  he  deduced  from  it  those  fanciful  opinions,  which  are  not  unfreqoeotlj 
met  with  in  Cajetan's  exegetical  writings ;  for  what  Canus,  in  the  work  already  citei« 
says,  p.  437,  is  perfectly  true :  *^  Illnd  breviter  dici  potest,  Cajetanum  summisceolesJB 

fedificatoribus  parem  esse  potuisse,  nisi ingenii  dcxteritate  confisus  literM 

demum  sacras  suo  arbitrate  expoeuisset,  fclicissime  quidem  fere,  scd  in  paucis  quibuft. 
dam  locis  acutius  sane  multo,  quam  felicius.** 

Pallavacini,  on  the  other  hand  (in  hb  Hist.  Concil.  Trident,  lib.  vi.  o.  18,  n.  %  f, 
291,)  takes  Cajetan  under  his  protection,  and  shows  that  he  has  not  acted  contmy 
to  the  Council  of  Trent ;  that  rather  Melchior  Canus  required  from  every  wiilH 
among  the  Dominicans,  an  exclusive  adoption  of  the  maxims  of  that  Order,  le 
which  he  himself  belonged.  **  Equidem  in  primis  affirmo,"  says  Pallavicini,  **  Caje. 
tanuin,  quamvis  a  suis  (Cajetan  was  also  a  Dominican)  in  hoc  dicto  licentie  noUL 
rcprchensum,  nunquam  protulissc  sensa  Tridentino  dccreto  in  hac  parte  adversantiB. 
Secundo,  concilium  neque  pnescripsisse,  neque  coartasse  novis  legibus  rationem  inlfll- 
ligendi  Dei  verbnm ;  ted  ieelaraue  illieitum  et  haretiemn  ^id  eudpte  nature  enti 
hujusmodi,  et  prout  semper  habitum  ac  declaratum  fuorat  a  patribus,  a  pontificibai» » 

conciliis Prohibct  quidem  concilium,  ne  sacris  Uteris  aptetur  interpretetio  ve- 

pugnans  SS.  patrum  sententiie,  idque  in  rebus  tum  6dei,  tum  morum ;  et  CajeteiiDi, 
utut  rem  Canus  intelligat.  de  his  minime  loquitur,  neque  unquam  declarat,  fas  eas 
adversus  communes  SS.  patrum  scntcntias  obviam  ire,  sed  fus  esse  depromere  sof^ 
tune  expositionem  prorsus  novam,  et  ab  omnibus  eonim  expositionibus  diveraaai. 
Etenim  quemadmodum  ipsi  discrcparunt  inter  se  in  illius  explicatione  sentwitkit 
adcoquc  singuliD  eorum  explanationcs  per  se  ipsas  dubititioni  subjacent,  ita,  quan- 
tum conjicio,  visum  est  Cajctano,  posse  cunctas  simul  dubitationi  subjacerc  et  quam- 
dam  aliam  esse  veram,  quae  ipsis  baud  in  mentem  venerit.**  Canus  himself,  how- 
ever, says  p.  457  :  **Spes  inquiunt,  nobis  et  posteris  toUitur,  exponendi  sacras  litems 
nisi  transforendo  de  libro  in  quintcmum.  Minime  vera  gentium.  Nam,  ut  illnd 
pretcrcam,  quod  in  sacris  bibliis  loci  sunt  multi,  atque  adeo  libri  integri,  in  quibosia- 
terprctum  dUigentiam  ccclesia  dcsidcrat,  in  quibusque  proinde  junior^s  possont  et 
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aius,  Maldonado,  Justinian,  Elstius,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  down  to  our  own 
days,  furnish  a  proof  of  what  is  here  asserted ;  and  the  Biblical  re- 
searches  of  several  critics,  such  as  Richard  Simon,  Hug,  Jahn,  Feilmo- 
ser,  and  others,  will  certainly  not  show,  that  the  earlier  theologians  have 
left  nothing  to  the  later  ones,  but  to  edit  their  works  anew.  Accord- 
ingly, wherein  consists  the  impropriety  that  we  should  still  revere  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  same  miracles  of  divine  wisdom  and  compassion, 
which  our  fathers  revered  fourteen  and  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  ? 
Doth  the  impropriety  lie  in  the  8hort.sightednes8  of  our  understanding, 
which  is  unable  to  discover,  that  such  simple  writings  as  the  Sacred 
Books,  should  not  have  been  understood  as  to  their  essential  import  in 
the  times  wherein  they  were  published,  and  in  the  communities  to  which 
they  were  addressed  ?  Must  we  thus  look  for  this  impropriety,  in  our 
inability  to  conceive  how  an  age,  which  was  nearest  to  the  composition 
of  the  Bible,  should  have  been  the  furthest  removed  from  the  true  un- 
derstanding thereof?  Or,  doth  it  consist  in  our  regarding  the  opinion 
as  singular,  that  the  Christian  Church  had  not  penetrated  into  the  sense 
of  her  own  sacred  records  at  a  time,  when  she  exerted  a  truly  renova- 
ting influence  over  the  world,  when  she  conquered  Judaism,  destroyed 
Heathenism,  and  overcame  all  the  powers  of  darkness  ?  Or,  that  we 
■faould  not  be  able  to  convince  ourselves,  that  the  night  is  dispersed  by 
darkness,  and  illusions  by  error  ?  Or,  doth  the  impropriety  consist  in 
the  opinion,  that  Holy  Writ  could  not  possibly  have  been  destined  in  the 
course  of  every  fifteen  years,  and  even  under  the  hand  of  each  of  its 
expositors,  to  receive,  as  if  by  a  divine  miracle,  an  essentially  different 
import  than  in  former  times. 

Lastly  (and  this  is  the  principal  point),  since  the  Catholic  Church 
regards  herself  as  that  institution  of  the  Lord,  wherein  His  doctrines  of 
salvation  and  the  knowledge  of  the  same,  have,  by  the  immediate  in- 
itruction  of  the  apostles,  and  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  been  de- 
posited ;  her  claim  to  interpret,  according  to  her  rule  of  faith,  the  sacred 
writings,  in  which  the  same  doctrines  of  salvation,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  same  Spirit,  have  been  laid  down,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  claims 
of  a  genuine  historical  and  grammatical  exegesis ;  and  it  is  precisely 
tiie  most  successful  interpretation  of  this  kind,  that  would,  of  necessity, 
t  faithfully  reflect  her  doctrines.     From  her  point  of  view,  it  appears 


sniditionii  et  ingenii  posteris  ip«  quoque  sail  monimenta  relinqiwre,  in  iIIm  etiam, 
^pm  antiquorum  sunt  ingenio  ac  diligentifli  elaborata,  nonnihil  not  chrittiano  popuki, 
li  volomut,  prcfltare  ct  quidem  utiliMime  poaumus.  Pottumus  enim  vetnstw  novita. 
tern  dara,  obtoktis  nitorem.  obtoorw  lucem,  fastkliiis  gratiam,  dabiis  fidem,  omnibai 
aalimm  niam  et  natanB  tuB  omnia.** 
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accordingly  quite  unintelligible,  how  her  claim  should  not  be  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  a  true  exegesis,  alone  deserving  of  the  name ;  or,  how 
the,  IB  other  respects  able  interpreter^  when  supported  by  her  rule,  should 
not  be  precisely  the  most  distinguished.  The  Protestants,  on  the  other 
hand,  starting  from  the  prejudice,  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Cathdic  Church  are  not  conformable  to  Scripture,  must  consequently 
regard  her  principle  of  interpretation  as  one  outwardly  imposed,  and 
therefore  arbitrary  and  unnatural ;  but  this  prejudice  the  Catholic  repek 
as  idle,  and  totally  devoid  of  foundation. 

i  zuB^—The  Hienrehy. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Hierarchy.  The 
primary  view  of  the  Church,  as  a  divine  and  human  institution,  is  here 
evinced  in  a  very  striking  form.  Accordingly,  for  the  exercise  of  pub* 
lie  functions  in  the  Church,  for  the  discharge  of  the  office  of  teachings 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  a  divine  internal  calling  and 
a  higher  qualification  are,  above  all  things,  required.  But,  as  the  divine* 
invisible  nature  of  the  Church  is  connected  with  a  human,  visible  form ; 
eo  the  calling  from  above  must  necessarily  be  here  below  first  discern, 
ed,  and  then  acknowledged ;  and  the  heavenly  qualification  must  ap» 
pear  attached  to  an  act  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  executed  in  the  vin^ 
ble  Church.  Or  in  other  words,  the  authorization  for  the  public  exer- 
cise of  ecclesiastical  functions  is  imparted  by  a  sacrament — an  outward 
act  to  bo  performed  by  men  according  to  the  commission  of  Christ,  and 
which  partly  denotes,  partly  conveys  an  inward  and  divine  grace.* 
The  introduction  into  an  invisible  Church,  requires  only  a  spiritual  bap- 
tism ;  the  continuance  in  the  same,  needs  only  an  internal  nourishment, 
wc  cannot  say  with  the  body  of  Christ  (because  '*  body  "  already  r^ 
minds  us  of  an  outward  origin  of  the  Church),  but  with  the  logoa  of 
God.  An  invisible  Church  needs  only  an  inward  purely  spiritual  saeri- 
fice,  and  a  general  priesthood.!     But  it  is  otherwise  with  a  yiaible 

*  Concil.  Trident  Sen.  xxiii.  cap.  3.  ''Cuoi  Scripture  teitiiiionio,  Apoitoliea 
traditionc,  et  patmm  uaanifni  conasnsd  pcr^icuuin  nt,  per  lacram  ordinatiooem, 
qu9  vcrbii  et  ugrnk  ezterioribus  perficitur,  ^mtiam  conferri ;  dubitare  nemo  debet, 
ordinem  ease  vere  et  proprie  vnam  ex  aeptem  Saneta  EcclesiB  Sacnunentia;  inqoit 
enim  Apoatolvi :  Admoneo  te,  at  reamcitea  graliaia,  qae  eat  m  te,  per  impoaitioiieBi 


t  It  ia  admirably  obMrved  by  the  Coonca  of  Trent  cap.  I  Ub.  I :  *«  Sacrifieioi 
«t  eacerdotium  ita  Dei  ordinatione  conjuncta  nuit,  at  atramqae  in  omni  lege  cztiterit 
Cam  igitar  in  novo  tettamento  ■anetum  Euchariatie  aaorifioinm  vieible  ez  Donial 
inatitatione  Catbcdica  eceleaia  aeceperit;  fiiteri  dUni  opottat,  in  ek  norom  eaM  vi^. 
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church.  This  requires  that  the  haptism  of  fire,  and  of  the  Spirit,  shocrTJ 
be  likewise  a  baptism  of  water ;  and  that  the  nurture  of  the  soul,  which 
Christ  imparts,  should  be  visibly  represented  by  a  bodily  food.  In  the 
Tery  idea  of  such  a  Church,  nn  external  sacrifice,  also,  is  necessarily 
involved.  The  same  observation  wiU  apply  to  priestly  orders  ;  the  in- 
ternal and  outward  consecration  go  together ;  the  heavenly  and  the 
earthly  unction  become  one  and  the  same.  As  the  preservation  of  the 
doctrines  and  institutions  of  Christ,  hath  been  intrusted  to  the  Church, 
to  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  revere  as  a  priest,  every  individuat  who 
declares  he  hath  been  inwardly  consecrated  to  the  priesthood.  On  the 
contrary,  as  he  roust  previously  be  carefully  and  strictly  bred  up,  and 
instructed  in  the  divine  dogmas  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  contribute 
towards  their  further  propagation ;  so  he  receives  through  the  Church, 
through  her  external  consecration,  the  inward  consecration  from  God  ; 
•r,  in  other  words,  he  receives,  through  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
the  bishapSf  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  visibility  and  the  stability  of  the 
Church  connected  therewith,  require,  accordingly,  an  ecdesiasticaT  or- 
dkiation,  originating  with  Christ  the  fountain-head,  and  perpetuated  in 
uninterrupted  succession ;  so  that  as  the  apostles  were  sent  forth  by  the 
Saviour,  they,  in  their  turn,  instituted  bishops,  and  these  appointed  their 
successors,  and  so  on,  down  to  our  own  days.  By  this  episcopal  suc- 
cession, beginning  from  our  Saviour,  and  continued  on  without  inter- 
ruption, we  can  especially  recognize,  as  by  au  outward  mark*  which  i» 
the  true  Church  founded  by  hinK* 


bile  et  externum  sacerdotinm,  in  qood  vetus  tranalatuni  est.  Hoc  autem  ab  oodem 
domino  Salvatore  nostro  institutcm  ease,  atquc  Apostolis,  eonimquc  succcasoribus  \jk 
Mcerdotio  potettatem  traditam  conaecrandi,  oficrcndi  et  ministrandi  corpas  ot  san- 
frainem  ejus,  nee  non  et  pcccata  dimittondi  et  retinendi,  tacno  Utene  ostcndunt,  et 
Ecolesie  Catholieo  traditio  semper  docuit*'  Henco,  in  an  invisible  Church  only  the- 
invisible  forgiveness  of  sins  and  confession  before  God  are  accessary ;  but  it  is  other, 
wise  in  the  visible  Church. 

*  Irenxossays  to  the  heretics  of  his  time  (Adv.  hsres.  lib.  iii.  c.  9:)  **  Hec  ordi- 
natione  et  successione,  ca  qua  est  ab  apostolis  in  ecclcsia  traditio  et  veritatis  pnecon- 
^tio  pervcnit  usque  ad  nos.  Et  est  plenissima  htec  oetensio  nnam  et  eandiem  vivifi- 
eatrioem  fidem  esse,  qune  in  ecclesia  ab  apofttoli  j  usque  nunc  sit  conaervata  et  tradita 
in  veritate.**  Lib.  iv.  c.  43.  **  Quapropter  cis,  qui  in  ecclesift  sunt  prcsbjtcris  obau- 
dire  oportet,  his  qui  successionem  habent  ab  apoetolis,  qui  cum  cptscopatfis  siicces- 
Mone  charisma  veritatis  certnm  secundum  placitum  patris  accepcrunt.'*  TertuIIian 
remarks  against  the  same  heretics :  **  Edant  ergo  origincm  ecclcsiarum  snarunr  r 
evolvant  ordinem  episcoporum  suorum  ita  per  succcssiones  ab  initio  docurrentem,  ut 
primus  ille  episoopns  aliqucm  ez  apostolis,  yel  apostolicis  viris,  qui  tamen  cum  apoa. 

toUs  perseveraverint,  habuerit  auctorem  et  anteccssorem Hoc  cnim  modo 

•ooleaiiB  apostolicn  census  suoa  deferunt.    Sicut  SmyrmDoium  ecclesia  habeas  Poly. 
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The  episcopacy,  the  continuation  of  the  apostleship,  is  accordingly 
revered  as  a  Divine  institution :  not  less  so,  and  even,  on  that  yeij 
account,  the  Pope,  who  is  the  centre  of  unity,  and  the  head  of  the 
episcopacy.  If  tlie  episcopacy  is  to  form  a  corporation,  outwardly  as 
well  as  inwardly  hound  together,  in  order  to  unite  all  believers  into  one 
harmonious  life,  which  the  Catholic  Church  so  urgently  requires,  it 
stands  in  need  of  a  centre,  whereby  all  may  be  held  together  and 
firmly  connected.  What  a  helpless,  shapeless  maaSi  incapable  of  all 
combined  action,  would  the  Catholic  Church  not  have  been,  spread  as 
she  is  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  over  all  parts  of  the  worldi 
had  she  been  possessed  of  no  head,  no  supreme  bishop,  revered  by  aO. 
She  would,  of  necessity,  have  been  split  into  an  incalculable  number 
of  particular  churches,  devoid  of  all  consistency,  had  not  a  strong* 
mighty  bond,  united  all,  had  not  the  successor  of  Peter  firmly  held  them 
together.  Had  not  the  universal  Church  possessed  a  head  instituted 
by  Christ,  and  had  not  this  head,  by  acknowledged  rights  and  Miga* 
lions,  been  enabled  to  exert  an  influence  over  each  of  its  parts  ;  those 
parts,  abandoned  to  themselves,  would  soon  have  taken  a  course  of 
development,  contrary  to  each  other,  and  absolutely  determined  by 
local  relations,  a  course  which  would  have  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole  body.  No  one  can  be  so  weak-minded  as  not  to  perceive,  that 
then  the  whole  authority  of  the  Church,  in  matters  of  faith,  would  have 
vanished,  since  the  several  Churches  opposed  to  each  other  could  not 
attest  one  and  the  same  thing,  nay,  must  stand  in  mutual  contradiction. 
Without  a  visible  head,  the  whole  view,  which  the  Catholic  Church 
takes  of  herself,  as  a  visible  society  representing  the  place  of  Christy 
would  have  been  lost,  or  rather,  never  would  have  occurred  to  her.  In 
a  visible  Church,  a  visible  head  is  necessarily  included.  The  following 
instances  may  servo  to  evince,  more  clearly,  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
asserted.  If,  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  to  their  particular  districts* 
the  universal  Church  exerted  no  decisive  influence ;  did  not  possess, 
for  example,   the  right  of  confirmation,  then  views  inimical  to  the 


carpum  ab  Johanne  conlocatQin  refert :  siout  RomaiMxrum  Clementem  a  Pctio  oidi- 
natum  edit ;  proinde  utique  et  cstcne  exhibcnt.  Confingmnt  tale  aliquid  hsrctioi.** 
Tho  Council  of  Florence  gives  the  following  definition  of  the  Papal  power :— • 
**  Item  dcfinimua,  tanctam  apottulicam  sedem  ct  Romanum  pontificcm  in  anivcrram 
orbc'm  tcncre  primatum,  ct  ipsum  Pontificcm  Romanum  succenorem  erne  bcati  Petri 
principia  Apontolonim,  ct  vcnim  Christ!  vicariam,  totiuaqiio  ecdcne  caput,  et  omni- 
um Chrifltianorum  patrcm  et  doctorcm  ezistere  ;  et  ipsi  in  beato  Petro  patcendi,  re- 
gendi,  et  gubcmandi  univcrs^lcm  ccclesiam  a  domino  noatio  Jctu  Christo  plcnam 
potcstatcm  traditam  eaae,  quemadmodum  etiam  in  gestia  cDcamenicorum  conciliomA 
ct  in  sacris  canooibua  continctur."    See  Hardoiiin  Acta  Coocil.  torn.  ix.  p.  423. 
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iDterests  of  the  Church,  would  infallibly  raise  to  the  episcopal  dignity 
men,  who,  in  a  short  time,  would  venture  to  destroy,  or,  at  least,  permit 
the  destruction,  of  the  common  faith.  The  same  would  be  th(f  result, 
if  the  universal  Church  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  deprivation,  in  case 
the  pastor  of  a  particular  Church  did  not  fulfil  his  essential  duties,  or 
even  acted  in  open  violation  of  them.  But,  what  could  the  universal 
Church  accomplish  without  her  organ,  or  the  organ  itself,  if  no  one 
were  bound  to  obey  it!  Yet  it  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood,  that  the 
rights  of  the  head  of  the  Church  are  restricted  to  purely  ecclosia-^tical 
concerns ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Age,  this  were  otherwise, 
the  causes  of  this  occurrence  are  to  be  sought  for,  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
enmstances  and  necessities  of  that  period.  With  the  visibility  of  the 
Church — with  the  visible,  regular,  and  established  reciprocal  intercourse 
of  the  faithful ;  with  the  internal  necessity  of  their  very  existence  to 
be  members  of  one  body,  a  visible  head,  with  essential  and  inalienable 
rights,  was,  accordingly,  ordained.  In  addition  to  his  essential  ecclesi- 
eatical  rights,  whose  limits  may  be  found  traced  out  in  the  canonists, 
the  Pope,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  civilization  in  particular 
tfres,  and  among  particular  nations,  acquired  the  so-called  non-essential 
rights,  admitting  of  various  changes,  so  that  his  power  appears  some- 
times more  extended,  sometimes  more  contracted.  Moreover,  it  is  well 
known,  that,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  revolutions  of  time  and  of 
disorders  in  the  Church,  partly  through  the  internal  development  of 
opposite  ideas,  two  systems  became  prevalent,  the  episcopal  and  the 
papal  system  ;  the  latter  whereof,  without  questioning  the  divine  insti- 
tution of  bishops,  exalted  more  particularly  the  central  power ;  while 
the  former,  without  denying  the  divine  establishment  of  the  Primacy, 
•ought  to  draw  authority  more  particularly  towards  the  circumference.* 
As  each  system  acknowledged  the  essence  of  the  other  to  be  divine. 


*  The  molt  f|;cnerml  maxims  of  the  epitcopal  lyiitcm  are  eompriaed  in  the  Sy- 
nods of  Conitanee  (1414,)  and  of  Basil  (1431 ;)  they  araert,  the  Pope  is  tubjeet  to  a 
genera]  Council  lawfully  convoked,  representing  the  Church  militant : — a  one-sided 
principle,  which,  when  carried  oat  to  its  legritimate  consequences,  threatened  the 
Church  with  annihilation.  Thb  coarse  opinion  may  now  be  considered  as  ohsolete. 
Concil  Const.  Sess.  iv.  in  Hardouin,  lib.  1.  torn  viii.  p.  352.  ''  Ipsa  Synodus  in 
Spirita  Sancto  congregata  legitime  gcnerale  Concilium  facions,  ecclesiam  Catholicam 
militantem  repreaeotans,  potestatem  k  Christo  immediate  habet,  cui  quilibet  cujus- 
•unque  stata*  vel  dignitatis,  etiamsi  papalb  ezistat,  obedire  tenetur  in  his  qun  perti- 
nent  ad  fidem  et  eztiqiationem  dicti  schipmatis,  et  leformationem  gcneralem  ecclcsie 
Dei  in  capite  et  in  mcmbris.**  In  the  fifth  SesMon  this  is  repeated,  and  the  like  is 
added  The  Council  of  Basil,  also,  in  its  second  Sossion,  bath  adopted  both  decrees 
verbaDj.    See  Hardooin,  lib.  I.  p  1191. 
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they  constituted  an  opposition  very  boneficial  to  ecclesiastical  life  ;  so 
that,  by  their  counteraction,  the  peculiar  free  development  of  the 
several  parts  was,  on  one  hand,  preserved,  and  the  union  of  these  in  ona 
living,  undivisible  whole,  was,  on  the  other,  maintained. 

The  dogmatic  decrees  of  the  episcopacy  (united  with  the  general 
head  and  centre,)  are  infallible  ;  for,  it  represents  the  universal  Churcht 
and  one  doctrine  of  faith,  falsely  explained  by  it,  would  render  the 
whole  a  prey  to  error.  Hance,  as  the  institution  which  Christ  hath 
established  for  the  preservation  and  the  explanation  of  His  doctrines, 
is  subject,  in  this  its  function,  to  no  error ;  so  the  organ,  through 
which  the  Church  speaks,  is  also  exempt  from  error. 

The  Metropolitans  (archbishops,)  and  patriarchs,  are  not,  in  them- 
selves, essential  intermediate  grades  between  the  Bishops  and  the 
Pope  ;  yet  has  their  jurisdiction,  the  limits  whereof  have  been  deteN 
mined  by  general  councils,  proved  very  useful  for  maintaining  a  closer 
connexion,  and  a  more  immediate  superintendence  over  the  bishops, 
subject  to  their  authority. 

The  priests,  (taking  the  word  in  a  more  limited  sense,)  are,  as  it 
were,  a  multiplication  of  the  bishop ;  and,  as  they  acknowledge  them- 
selves his  assistants,  they  revere  in  him  the  visible  fountain  of  their 
jurisdiction — their  head  and  their  centre.  In  thi«  way,  the  whole  body 
is  bound  and  jointed  together  in  a  living  organism  :  and  as  the  treei 
the  deeper  and  wider  it  striketh  its  roots  into  the  earth,  the  more  goodlj 
a  summit  of  intertwining  boughs  and  branches  it  b  areth  aloft  unto  the 
sky,  it  is  so  with  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  For,  the  more  closely 
the  community  of  believers  is  established  with  him,  and  is  enrooted  in 
him,  as  the  all-fruitful  soil ;  the  more  vigorous  and  imposing  is  its  out* 
ward  manifestation. 

As  to  the  remaining  non*sacerdotal  orders,  the  deacons  were  intti* 
toted  by  the  apostles,  and,  as  their  representatives,  were  charged  more 
immediately  with  the  aflTairs  of  administration,  not  immediately  ooo* 
nected  with  the  apostolic  calling.  The  sub-deaconship,  and  the  four 
so-called  minor  orders,  are  restricted  to  a  circle  of  subordinate,  yti 
indispensable  ministrations,  and  in  former  times,  formed  altogether  (in- 
cluding the  deaconship,)  a  practical  school  wherein  the  training  for 
higher  ecclesiastical  functions  was  acquired,  and  a  test  of  qnalificatioii 
for  their  discbarge  was  afforded.  For,  in  the  ancient  Church,  the  pee* 
tors  as  well  as  believers,  were  formed  in,  and  by  the  immediate  experi- 
ence of  life ;  as  the  inferior  ministers  constantly  mrrounded  the  bishop 
or  priest,  and  attending  him  in  all  his  sacred  functions,  imbibed  the 
spirit  which  animated  him,  and  qualified  themselves  to  become  one  day 
his  successors.    But,  they  rose  only  slowly  and  by  degrees ;  and  every 
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new  ordination,  was  but  the  recompense  of  services  faithfully  per- 
formed, and  a  period  of  probation  for  a  still  more  important  trust.  At 
present,  these  orders,  from  the  sub-dcaconship  downwards,  are  preserved 
but  as  ancient  customs ;  for,  the  educational  system  of  modern  times, 
bears  an  essentially  different  character,  and  follows  a  decidedly  theo- 
retical  course.  Hence,  the  duties,  which  the  inferior  members  of  the 
clergy  once  performed,  are  now  nearly  everywhere  discharged  by  lay- 
men, such  as  acolytes,  sacristans,  and  the  like. 


LUTHERAN  DOCTRINE  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

i  xuv. — The  Bible  the  only  loarce  and  arbitresi  in  matters  of  faith. 

Great  importance  has  been  attached  by  us  to  the  proposition,  that  a 
positive  religion,  if  destined  to  act  with  a  permanent  and  decisive 
authority  on  mankind,  must  be  ever  imparted  to  successive  generations, 
through  the  medium  of  an  authority.  In  the  application  of  this  trust, 
however,  an  illusion  may  easily  occur.  Thus  we  may  imagine  that 
the  ordinary  mode,  in  which  an  historical  fact  is  attested,  may  here 
absolutely  suffice  ;  and  that  thus,  if  credible  eye  and  ear- witnesses  have 
delivered  a  written  testimony,  respecting  the  divine  envoy,  their  evi- 
dence  should  constitute  an  adequate  and  lasting  authority  for  all  times. 
In  the  same  way,  as  Polybius  and  Livy  are  our  sources  of  information, 
in  respect  to  the  second  Punic  war,  and  Hcrodian  in  regard  to  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  so  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  are  the  standing  authority  for  those  who  desire  to  know  Christ, 
to  surrender  to  him  their  faith  ;  and  thus  the  necessary  claim,  that  the 
authority  of  Christ  should  be  represented  by  an  authority,  is  fully 
•atisfied. 

But  here,  several  extremely  important  circumstances  are  completely 
orerlooked.  The  sacred  historians  the  Christian,  in  fact,  by  no  means 
ranks  in  the  same  class  with  other  writers  of  history,  nor,  on  that 
account,  the  readers  of  the  Bible  with  those  of  any  other  historical 
work.  We  hold  it  to  be  necessary,  that,  under  quite  special  conditions, 
the  evangelical  historians  should  have  written  down  their  narratives, 
in  order  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  doubt,  whether  they  had  in  reality 
rightly  heard,  seen,  and  understood.  For  this  very  reason,  from  the 
foundation  of  Christianity  it  has  been  deemed  a  matter  of  necessity, 
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that  only  under  certain  peculiar  conditions  could  the  right  understand* 
ing  of  the  sacred  penmen  be  secured,  in  order  that  we  might  have  the 
decided  conmtion,  that  what  they  recorded,  without  falsification,  we 
apprehended,  without  confusion.  As  little,  nay,  from  evident  reasona 
still  less,  can  we  trust  alone  to  the  honest  purpose  and  personal  capacity 
of*  the  author  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  when  the  question  at  issue  is, 
whether,  in  the  application  and  further  development  of  what  they  had 
learned  from  and  respecting  Jesus,  they  have  not  erred  ;  but  precisely, 
because  we  do  not  wish,  and  cannot  wish  to  bestow  such  confidence, 
we  are  unable  to  rest  satisfied  with  those  ordinary  means,  which  are 
employed  to  discover  the  sense  of  an  author.  And  this,  because  here 
far  other  wants  are  to  be  satisfied  than  those,  which  the  study  of  a 
Greek  or  Roman  classic  can  gratify  ^  because,  matters  of  far  graver 
moment,  and  unquestionably  weightier  influence  on  life,  are  involvedf 
than  in  the  case  of  the  latter  ;  to  wit,  the  knowledge  whereon  depends 
the  salvation  of  immortal  souls. 

The  following  circumstance,  also,  was  overlooked,  the  non-obser- 
vance whereof  was  likely  to  entail  important  consequences.  We  have 
two  sources  from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  God  and  divine 
things, — the  natural  and  the  supernatural  revelation :  for  brevity-sake  we 
will  put  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  say,^->the  revelation  of  God  within 
us,  and  the  revelation  of  God  out  of  us  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  revelatioii 
of  God  within  us,  is  likewise  the  organ,  whereby  we  apprehend  the  out- 
ward revelation  ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  a  twofold  function,  at  once  to 
bear  testimony  unto  God,  and  our  relation  towards  Him,  and  also  to 
receive  the  testimony  coming  from  without.  Accordingly,  in  behalf  of 
one  and  the  same  object,  we  directed  to  two  witneses,  quite  distinct 
one  from  the  other  ;  and  the  matter  of  importance  is,  that  the  one  wit* 
ness  within  us  should  not  overvalue  the  worth  of  his  evidence,  and 
willingly  confess  that  his  declarations  stand  in  a  subordinate  relation 
to  those  of  the  other  ;  for,  otherwise,  the  necessity  of  another  witnesB, 
beside  him,  would  be  inexplicable.  Precisely  as  historical  criticism  de* 
cides  on  the  qualities  of  the  witnesses,  and  seeks  to  discover,  in  eacli 
particular  case,  whether  they  could  rightly  apprehend^  and  desired 
faithfully  to  recount  what  they  had  learned,  so  must  the  witness  in  our 
own  interior  be  examined.  But,  this  inward  witness  possesses  a  very 
decided  advantage,  over  the  outward  one.  Being  the  organ  for  the  lot* 
lerj  he  is  too  inclined,  in  his  narrative,  to  substitute  his  own  pretended 
internal  perceptions,  for  the  testimony  of  the  voucher,  who  stands  by 
his  side  ;  and  persuades  himself  that  he  is  but  faithfully  relating  what 
he  had  learned  from  without,  when  he  has  been  listening  only  to  him- 
self, and  in  this  wise  has  thrown  every  thing  into  confusion. 
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For  this  simple  reason  it  is  evident,  that  the  attestation  of  the  purport 
of  an  external  revelation  can,  by  no  nie«ins,  be  unconditionally  ranked^ 
with  the  attesta.ion  of  any  other  fact ;  nor,  can  it  be  affirmed,  that  the 
written  testimony  of  credible  eye  and  ear- witnesses,  b  an  adequate  au- 
thority in  the  one  case,  as  it  is  in  the  other.     What  any  informant  re- 
lates,  respecting  the  events  of  ordinary  life,  we  can  learn  only  from  the 
testimony  of  him  and   his  like.     That  Carthage  was  taken  by  Scipio 
£miUanus,  b  known  to  us  only  from  the  ancient  historians ;  and  as 
our  own  interior  suggests  not  the  slightest  hint,  as  to  such  a  fact,  there 
IB  no  danger  of  confounding  here  our  internal  voice,  with  the  narrative 
of  the  historian.     Religious  truths,  on  the  other  hand,  are  attested  in  a 
twofold  manner  ;  and  there  is  an  eminent  danger  that  what  hath  been 
revealed  to  us  from  without,  while  we  are  but  bringing  it  home  to  our 
own  conviction,  might   talce  the  colour  of  our   minds,  and  undergo  a 
greater  or  less  change.     Hence,  besides  Holy  Writ,  which  objectively 
is  unerring,  the  living  authority  of  the  Church  has  been  instituted,  in 
order  that  we  might  obtain /or  ourselvest  subjectively,  the  divine  word, 
as  it  is  in  ilsel^»     Between  tico  persorUy  moreover,  an  absolute  under- 
standing alone  is  possible ;  between  a  person  and  a   writing,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  absolute  misunderstanding  is  but  too  possible. 

Had  wo  no  innate,  internal  testimony  of  God,  so  that  we  were  by 
nature  utterly  godless ;  then  indeed,  provided  only  we  had  still  the 
fiiculty  of  apprehending  him,  a  mere  book  would  have  availed  as  suf- 
ficient authority.  In  that  case,  at  least,  our  own  interior,  perhaps  de« 
lusive,  testimony  could  not  possibly  have  been  confounded,  with  the 
outward  one  ;  still  less,  could  a  tacit  preference  have  been  given  to  the 
fbrmert  if  not  the  slightest  tone  of  a  divine  voice  came  forth  from  our 
bosoms.  No  fear  then  could  have  been  entertained,  that  we  were 
listening  to  ourselves,  instead  of  to  God,  when  all  in  man  that  could 
point  to  heaven,  were  mute.  This  is  the  |>oint,  where  Luther's  doc* 
trine,  on  Scripture  and  the  Church,  coincides  with  his  other  errors,  that 
have  been  previously  investigated.  His  doctrine  touching  original  sin 
inculcated,  that  nothing  in  man  intimated  and  attested  the  Deity  :  His 
doctrine  on  the  absence  of  human  free-will,  and  the  exclusive  operation 
of  God  in  the  work  of  salvation,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  alone  engenders 
fiuth  in  man.  So  next  the  proposition  was  advanced,  that  Holy  Writ 
•i  the  soul  fountain-head,  standard,  and  judge  in  matters  of  faith.* 


*  Epitome  Comp  ^  p.  543.  "  Crcdimus,  confitcmiir,  ct  doccmus,  luiicnm  re^lam 
el  nonnam,  ex  qu4  omnia  dogmata,  omnesque  doc  tores  judicare  opcrtcait,  nullam  eta- 
nino  aliam  e«e,  qtiam  prophviica  et  apostolica,  turn  Tcteris,  turn  novi  Testamenti 
Soripta.**    Solid,  deckr.  ftuma  dyudic.  coatiov.  §  ii.  p.  605. 
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While,  therefore,  the  Catholic  Church,  in  order  to  guard  man  against 
errorsf  in  the  reception  of  Christian  truth,  and  to  afibrd  him  the  cer« 
tainty  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  same,  presents  herself  as  the  ali- 
sufficicnti  because  divinely  appointed,  surety ;  Luther«  on  the  other 
hand,  seeks  to  obtain  the  same  end,  by  not  only  ejudting  the  measure 
of  the  communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  by  annihilating  all  hu« 
man' concurrence,  and  reserving  to  the  Ddity  an  exclusive  agency:  ha 
says,  the  Holy  Spirit  readeth  in  the  Bcriptures,  not  thou* 
*  As  accordingly  the  Reformers  represented  all  human  concurrence  w 
the  work  of  salvation,  not  only  as  unnecessary,  but  as  impossible,  and 
held  that,  where  human  eagerness  ventured  an  intrusion  into  this  work» 
an  abortion  was  unavoidably  engendered ;  sOf  they  indulged  in  tin 
idea,  that  whoever  addressed  himself  immediately  to  Holy  Writ,  ob« 
tained  an  immediate  knowledge  of  its  contents.  They  rejected  the 
mediating  authority  of  the  Church,  which  guided  the  intellectual  activity 
of  each  individual,  because  they  wished  to  avoid  every  thing  humaoi 
without  apprehending  that  the  subjectivity  of  the  believer,  would,  thereby, 
be  set  in  the  most  unrestrained  movement,  and  be  confounded  with  the 
objective  revelation  ;  nay,  without  fearing,  that  any  human  alloy  were 
possible  in  this  work,  because  such  had  been  discarded  from  their  own 
imagination. 

This  vi C3W  often  breaks  out  with  singular  naivete ;  as  for  instance*  ia 
the  oft-repeated  assertion,  that  the  Bible  is  the  judge  in  matters  of  faith. 
The  reader  of  the  Scripture  is,  unhesitatingly,  confounded  with  tha 
Scripture  itself,  and  the  immediate  conveyance  of  its  contents  to  his 
mind,  most  childishly  assumed.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  **  the  Bible  ia 
the  source  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation )"  and  another  to  say,  **  it  is  tha 
judge  to  determine  what  is  the  doctrine  of  salvation."  The  latter  it 
can  as  little  be,  as  the  code  of  civil  law  can  exercise  the  functions  of 
the  juigc:  it  forms  indeed  the  rule  of  judgment,  but  it  doth  not  itself 
pronounce  judgment.  But,  as  Luther  originally  quite  overlooked  tiia 
concurrence  of  human  energies,  and  held  all  his  thoughts,  judgments, 
and  conclusionsf  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  be  as  much  the 
affocts  of  an  exclusive  divine  operation,  as  his  will  in  reference  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  so  all  conceptions  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  readers  of 
Scripture,  floated  indiscriminately  in  his  mind  ;  and  the  proposition  was 
then  advanced,  that  the  Bible  is  the  judge  in  controversies  of  faith**  in 


*  We  know  indeed  tbiU  the  opinion,  the  BiUe  m  the  jadge  in  dootrinal  diiputes, 
is  made  to  eignify  ae  much,  that  ibe  Bible  beet  ejqpkine  itself;  thst  thue  the  conteit, 
parallel  paaMges.  &«.  remove  obecurtties,  and  aUaj  cootioveniee.  fiut,  thia  ia  far 
from  completely  meeUog  the  view  of  the  firai  AefonMn,  and,  abstractedly  oonaidcied, 
ia  historically  %ui|e  false* 


m 
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numerous  passages  of  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  following  sentence  of  Zwinghus,  this  confusion  recurs.  In  wishing 
to  explain  what  Church  cannot  err,  and  how  it  cometh  that  it  cannot 
err,  he  says,  **The  sheep  of  God  follow  the  word  of  God  alone,  which 
can  in  nowise  deceive  :  it  is  accordingly  clear,  which  is  the  inerrable 
Church,  the  one,  to  wit,  which  rests  on  the  word  of  God  alone*"*  In 
other  words,  he  who  holds  to  the  infallible  Word  of  God  alone,  ia  re-> 
garded,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  as  infallible ;  just  as  if  it  were 
one  and  the  same  to  read  the  inerrable  Scripture,  and  to  be  forthwith' 
inerrable :  and,  as  if  a  vastly  important  intermediate  step  were  not  here 
overleaped.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Reformers  concluded,  that  Catho* 
Iks  are  in  error,  because  they  interpret  Holy  Writ,  according  to  the  au* 
thority  of  the  Church. 

That  the  union  which  we  have  pointed  out  between  the  mode« 
wherein,  according  to  the  Reformers,  man,  in  his  inward  sentiments 
and  his  powers  of  willt  is  converted  to  God,  and  the  mode,  wherein  the 
religious  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  believer  are  formed,  is  based 
on  no  arbitrary  assumption,  may  be  irrefragably  proved  by  numerous 
passages,  from  Luther  and  Zwinglius,  when,  even  the  genera]  connexion 
of  their  doctrines  did  not  clearly  imply  it.  In  his  writings  to  the  Bohe* 
mians,  on  the  institution  of  Church  mioisters,f  Luther  expressly  de* 
clares,  that  the  believer  is  the  freest  judge  of  all  his  teachers,  since  he  is 
tMcardly  ifistmcted  by  God  alone.  Excellently  well  doth  Zwinglius 
illustrate  the  sense  of  his  colleague  in  Wittenberg  ;  and  we  may  the 
more  confidently  summon  him,  as  a  witness  to  Luther's  original  view, 
as  he  nowhere  manifests  a  productive  genius,  has  not,  perhaps,  in  all 
his  writings,  expressed  one  original,  pregnant  idea,  and  almost  always 
pushes  Luther's  opinions  to  an  extreme,  albeit,  he  often  ridiculously 
puts  in  claims  to  originality.  Zwinglius  compares,  without  scruple,  the 
word  of  Scripture  to  the  Word  of  God,  whereby  all  things  were  created 
out  of  nothing — with  that  word,  in  virtue  whereof  light  arose  when  the 


*  ZwiDgl.  de  veri  et  fall,  religr.  comment.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  fol.  192.  '*  Hsc  tandem 
■oIa  est  cccleaia  labi  et  errare  nescia,  quae  tolam  Dei  pastoris  Toccm  audit,  nam  hea 
flola  ex  Doo  est.  Qui  cnim  ex  Deo  est,  Torbum  Dei  audit ;  et  rursus,  voe  non  auditia, 
qui  ex  Deo  non  estis.  Ergo  qui  audiunt,  Dei  ovcs  sunt,  Dei  ecclesia  sunt,  errare  ne- 
qiieunt :  nam  solum  Dei  Tcrbum  sequuntur,  quod  fallere  null&  ratione  potest.  Habes 
jam,  qunnam  sit  ecclesia,  quee  errare  nequeat,  ea  nimirum  sola,  quee  solo  Dei  yerbo 
nititnr.** 

t  Luther  de  Instit.  minist.  ecclcs.  Opp.  tom.  ii.  fol.  584.  '*  His  et  similibus  mul- 
tis  locis,  tum  evangclii,  turn  totius  Scriptunp,  quibns  admonemur,  nc  faJsis  doctoribns 
credamus,  quid  aliud  doccmur,  quam  ut  nostne  propria^  quisquis  pro  se  salutis  ration. 
em  habens,  certus  sit,  quid  credat  et  sequatur,  ao  judex  liberrimus  sit  omnium,  qui 
doo«nt  earn,  mIm  d  Deo  solo  daetusJ*    Othsr  paaages  we  shall  cite  below. 
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Lord  spake  :  ^  Let  there  be  light."*  To  explain  the  mode  of  operation 
of  the  Divine  Word,  he  appeals,  moreover,  to  that  internal  word,  which 
came  to  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant,  and  which,  although  it  ex- 
acted what  was  most  extraordinary,  and  promised  what  was  most  mar- 
vellous, yet  without  the  aid  of  human  reflection  and  mental  activity,  took 
possession  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  brought  them  under 
subjection.f  Mingling  truth  with  falsehood,  and  deducing  the  latter 
from  the  former,  he  concludes  that  no  man  can  instruct  another,  since 
Christ  saith,  **'  No  one  cometh  to  Him,  unless  the  Father  draw  him.** 
That  no  man  can  implant  faith  in  another — ^that,  without  the  internal 
attraction  of  the  Father,  without  the  mysterious  opening  of  the  internal 
sense  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  one  can  believe,  is  undoubtedly  quite  cer- 
tain.  But  the  opinion,  that  on  this  account,  human  co-operation  is  un- 
necessary, rests  on  the  very  same  false  conclusion,  which  the  Refor- 
mers drew,  when  they  represented  the  conversion  of  the  will,  as  the 
exclusive  work  of  God.  J 

Here,  moreover,  we  can  clearly  discern  tb<J  cause,  why  the  Reformers 
were  originally  such  decided  adversaries  to  all  philosophy  and  specula- 
tion— why  Carlstadt,  who  was  a  con/ederate  of  Luther's,  in  the  famous 
disputation  at  Leipzig,  required  the  candidates  of  theology  to  apply 
themselves  to  some  handicraft,  rather  than  to  study,  in  order  that  the 
human  mind  might  not  be  ^lled  with  things,  which  only  impeded  the 
entrance  of  the  Divine  Spirit.     Accordingly  he  himself  gave  up  the 

•  Zwinffl.  de.  ccriHud.  et  clari.  vcrbi  Dei.  c.  1 1.  Opp  torn.  i.  fol.  1G5.  •'  Tantat 
verbi  Dei  ocrtitudo  et  Veritas,  tanta  etiam  ejuadem  virtua  ct  potential,  ot  qaccunqns 

TcUt  moz  juxta  nutum  illius  eveniant.     Diiit  et  facta  mandavit  et  creata  sunt 

Dixit  Deu8.  fiat  lux,  et  facta  cat  lux.     Ecce  quanta  sit  Verbi  virtus,**  etc. 

t  Loc.cit.  c.  111.  p.  168.  seq. 

t  Loc  cit  p  1(>*J  **Cuin  Dcodoconte  diseant  pii,  cur  non  earn  doctrinam ;  quam 
divinitus  acoipiunt,  iis  libcram  pertnittitiM  7  Quod  vero  Deuspiorum  animos  iri>tita. 
at,  Christus  codem  in  loco  non  obscure  innuit,  dicens:  ononis  qui  audiverit  k  patn 
et  didiceret,  ad  ine  venit.  Nemo  ad  Christum  pervenit,  nisi  cog^nitionem  illius  k  pa. 
tie  acceporit.  Jamne  er^o  videtis  ct  auditis,  quia  sit  maviater  fidelium  7  Non  putres, 
non  d»ctorc8  titulo  suporbi.  non magrifltri  ncistn  non  pontificum  coetus,  non  sedca,  nan 
flchols  nee  concilia,  sed  pater  Domini  nostri  Jcsu  Christi.  Quid  ergro,  objicitis,  an 
homo  hominrm  docere  non  potest  7     Nequuquain.     Christus  enim  dicit :  nemo  vcnit 

ad  mc,  nisi  pnter  traxerit  eum Verba  spiritus  clara  sunt,  doctrina  Dei  clara  est, 

docet  et  bominis  animum  sine  ullo  humane  rationia  additamento,  do  salute  Ci>rtiorem 
reddit,**  etc.  In  Zwingrlius,  the  doctrine  of  abw»lute  predestination,  and  of  the  ex. 
elusive  agency  uf  the  Dei  y,  evidently  exerted  a  great  influence  in  the  framing  of  this 
article ;  namely,  that  what  man,  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  so  firth,  performs 
by  reflection,  ke  teenu  only  so  to  do.  Loc  cit  p  171.  **Qiiod  vero  h  c  in  re  opni 
tamen  esse  credis,  non  tuum  sed  Spiritus  sancti  rtU  ^oi  occolte  in  te  et  per  virtulem 
■uam  operator.*' 

25 
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scientific  investigation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  order  that,  from  simple  arti* 
sans,  who  had  not  disqualified  themselves  by  indulging  in  human  re- 
flections, he  might  learn  immediately,  through  God,  the  mysteries  of 
His  kingdom,  and  be  initiated  in  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Writ.  Melanc- 
thon  went  as  an'  apprentice  to  a  baker,  not  only  to  learn  how  to  under- 
stand  the  Bible,  but  to  apply  it,  when  understood  in  the  manner  we 
have  mentioned  ;  for,  the  passage  **  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,"  &c.  he 
conceived  to  be  a  divine  precept,  imposing  the  duty  of  manual  labour. 
We  are,  indeed,  aware,  that  Luther  himself  very  much  modified  this 
his  original  view,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
had  been  made  to  undergo  a  still  greater  change.     But,  when  we  wish 
to  exhibit  to  view,  the  internal  genesis  of  the  Protestant  theory  of  the 
Church,  we  should  not  hold  up  the  later  phase  as  the  earliest,  nor,  in 
genera],  confound  one  with  the  other.  The  later  conceptions  of  Luther, 
which  were  meant  to  be  an  improvement  on  his  earlier  opinions,  brought 
into  his  system  contradictions,  which  must  themselves  be  accounted 
for.     It  was  also  only  outward  phenomena  that  induced  Luther  to  pur- 
sue another  course — to  wit,  the  rise  of  the  Anabaptists.    As  the  authors 
of  this  sect,  like  Luther,  appealed  to  the  interior  teachings  of  the  Di- 
vinity, and  as  he  felt  utterly  incapable  of  meeting  their  objections  on 
this  ground,  he  saw  himself  forced  to  insist  anew,  on  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  human  efforts,  for  the  right  understanding  of  Scripture.  In 
general,  the  fanatical  commotions, -excited  by  the  so-called  heavenly 
prophets,  gave  a  very  different  turn  to  Ltithcr*s  mhid,  than  he  previous- 
ly had  ;  and  this  fact,  Adolphus  Menzcl,  in  his  "  Modt^rn  History  of  the 
Germans,"  has  observed  with  great  penetration.     But,  at  all  events, 
those  are  far  from  duly  appreciating  Luther's  views  and  spirit,  who 
imagine,  that  he  absolutely  believed   that  he  could  discover  the  true 
sense  of  Scripture,  by  an  historico-grammatical  interpretation.  Nothing 
was  more  alien  to  him — nothing  more  at  variance  with  his  whole  sys- 
tem :  the  very  notion  that,  by  human  exertions,  we  can  win  and  appro^ 
priate  to  ourselves  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  he  held  to  be  the 
acme  of  ungodliness.     Learned  interpretation  was,  by  no  means,  his 
method  for  discovering  the  sense  of  the  Bible,  but  only  for  obtaining 
fbr  himself  and  others,  an  exegetical  explication  of  the  sense,  engender- 
ed in  man  by  the  immediate  and  exclusive  operation  of  the  Deity— «n 
explication,  which,  according  to  his  principles,  should  have  appeared 
<|itite  unnecessary.     Z wingless  and  Luther's  original  views,  may  thus, 
IB  a  certain  sense,  be  compared  with  the  Catholic  doctrine.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  saith  :  **  I  am  immediately  certain,  wherein  the  true  doc- 
trine of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles  consists,  for,  I  have  been  therein  in- 
tructed,  trained  up  and  educated  ;  and  what  I  have  learned,  hath  been. 
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by  the  Divine  Spirit,  deeply  impressed  and  confirmed  on  my  heart% 
The  written  word  of  the  Apostles  can  only  coincide  with  their  oral 
communications,  and  must  be  interpreted  by  the  same.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  opinion  of  the  two  Reformers  appears  to  have  been  this : 
^  Grod,  by  his  own  interior  word  of  power,  working  with  human  co>ope* 
ration,  hath  implanted  his  doctrine  within  us,  through  the  vehicle  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  According  to  this  interior  word,  whose  working 
forms  the  Christian  conscionsKess,  the  outward  word  must,  in  its  de* 
tails,  be  then  explained."  It  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  very 
clear  conception  of  the  primitive  views  of  the  Reformers :  but,  wo 
think  it  vain  to  attempt  to  reconcile,  in  any  other  manner,  the  words 
lof  Luther,  ^  The  believer  is  internally  taught  by  God  alone,^  with  the 
perpetually  recurring  assertion,  that,  without  the  BiUe,  no  Christian 
knowledge  is  possible.  In  the  sequel,  we  shall  obtain  fuller  explanations 
on  this  matter. 

^  XLV. — Continuation.  Internal  ordination.  Eyerj  Christian  a  priett  and  teachefi 
and  conteqnently  independent  of  all  eecleeiasticaJ  communion.  Notion  of  ecole» 
■iaatical  freedoM. 

These  opinions  were  attended  with  the  weightiest  and  most  decisive 
consequences.  As  each  believer  was  deemed  to  be  instructed  by  God 
alone^  and  capable,  without  human  aid,  of  attaining  to  Christian  know* 
ledge  ;  so,  in  the  first  place,  an  outward  Christian  ministiy  could  not 
even  be  conceived  :  God,  by  means  of  Scripture,  was  the  sole  teacher* 
In  the  second  place,  ordination,  as  a  sacrament,  became  no  longer  ne» 
cessary  :  since  this  presupposes  the  necessity  of  a  continuance  of  the 
divine  work  of  salvation,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Church.  But  then, 
as  God  communicates  himself,  with  indubitable  certainty,  only  in  ma 
immediate  and  interior  manner,  it  follows,  that  as  no  human  te«cher  is 
any  longer  necessary  {  so  an  outwardly  accredited  ministry  is  equally, 
and  still  more  unnecessary.  The  exterior  ordination  becomes  trans^ 
muted  into  a  purely  internal  act,  whereby  God  imparts  the  consecration 
t)f  the  Spirit,  not  to  this  or  that  individual  in  a  special  manner,  but  to 
all  in  an  equal  degree.  In  a  word,  Luther  laid  hold  of  the  old  Christian 
idea  of  a  universal  priesthood,  disfigured  it,  and  then  applied  it  to  kis 
new  scheme.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  he  often  recurs,  but,  he  trcHtts 
it.  at  full  length,  in  the  Essay  to  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  which  we 
kave  already  had  occasion  to  cite*  We  must  here  briefly  state  the  lead- 
ing ideas  of  this  essay.  Quite  in  the  beginning,  and  stUl  more  in  the 
course  of  this  production,  Catholic  Ordination  is  exhibited  as  a  mere 
daubing,  shaving,  and  jugglery,  whereby  nought  but  lying  and  idle 
fools,  true  priests  of  Satan,  were  made.     One  could  likewise  shave  the 
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hair  off  any  sow,  and  put  a  dress  on  any  block.*  Luther  requires  hi^ 
disciples  confidently  to  reject  all  those,  who  have  been  ordained  by  the 
beast,  as  he  calls  the  Pope,  that  is  to  say,  all  those  who  had  received 
ordination  in  the  Catholic  Church,  in  whose  place  the  Pope  is  named, 
as  being  its  representative.  No  one  should  doubt,  he  says,  that  he  is 
justified,  nay,  obliged  to  do  this^  since  all  believers  have  received  froo> 
Christ  a  priestly  dignity,  which  not  only  entitles,  but  binds  them  to 
exercise  the  office  ef  teaching,  to  forgive  sins,  and  to  administer  all 
the  sacraments.  TAe  Holy  Spirit^  with  Us  interior  unction,  instrucU 
each  one  in  all  things^  engenders  laith  in  him,  and  makes  him  assured 
of  its  possession.f  Although  now  all  be  qualified  for,  and  possess  tho 
right  of  exercising  the  priestly  functions,  yet,  in  order  to  avoid  disorder^ 
they  must  delegate  to  one  or  more  of  Iheir  body  the  general  right,  to  be 
exercised  in  their  place,  and  in  their  name,  after  the  more  respected 
members  of  the  community  have  imposed  hands  on  him,  and  thereby 
made  him  their  bishop.  (Ordination  according  to  this  point  of  view, 
is  nothing  mere  than  a  mere  act  of  introduction  into  an  ecclesiastical 
office.^ 

Before  we  proceed  in  this  exposition,  we  may  be  permitted  to  express 
the  thoughts,  which  tho  views  of  Luther  here  stated^  have  excited  in  our 
minds.  His  writing  to  the  Bohemians,  in  the  true  democratic  tone  of 
tho  most  disgusting  popular  adulation,  confers  on  every  Christian  a 
degree  of  perfection,  which  is  belied  by  the  most  casual  glance,  that 
an  impartial  spirit  will  cast  into  its  own  interior.     That  yearning  after 


*  Luther  de  Institucndis  minist.  ecclca.  opp.  tom.  ii.  fol.  585. 

t  Loc.  cit  fol.  584.  *•  ChriBtianum  esse  pdto  cum,  qui  Spirifum  Banctum  habet, 
qui  at  (Christus  ait)  docebit  eum  omnia.  Ec  Johannes  ait :  unctio  ejus  ducebit  vos 
omnia,  hoc  est,  ut  in  sununa  dicam  :  Christianas  iia  certus  est,  quid  credeie  et  noa 
eredere  debcat,  ut  etiam  pro  ipM  moriatur,  aut  saltern  muri  p^rutus  sii/*  (Whal 
would  Luther  71010  saj?  Fol.  585.  **Dcinde  cum  quilibct  sit  ad  vcrbi  ministcrium 
natuse  Imptismo,  etc.  Quodsi  exemplum  petimus,  adcst  Apollo  Act  18,  quem  legi. 
aios  plane  sine  ull&  vocatione  ct  ordinatione  Epbesum  vcnisse  et  fcrvcntcr  docuisse, 
JhidBoaque  potenter  rcvicisse. — Aliud  exemplum  prsstant  Stephanus  et  Phiiippus.  . 
.  .  .  Quo  jure,  mgo,  et  qu&  auctoritate  7  Corte  nusquam  nee  rogati  nee  vocati  aquow 
fmoki  scd  proprio  moti^et  generali  jure  '*  (What  astonishing  proofs !  •  Then :  **  Nora 
TCt  est,  inquiunt,  ct  sine  excinplo,  sic  cligere  et  creare  cpiscupos.  Rcsponduo :  laio 
^ntiqair^ima  et  exemplis  Api»stolorum  suorumque  discipulorum  probata,  licet  per  Pa. 
■irtat  contrario  excmplo  ct  pcstilentibus  doctrinis  abuhta  ctextincta."  (Compare  the 
Aetsof  the  Apostles  c.  xif.  2*i  ;  Titus,  c.  i.  5.  M  ;  Tim.  ii.  2.y  Dcindo  si  maxime 
pDva  res  caset,  tamcn  cum  vcrbum  Dei  btc  lueeat  et  jubcot,  siraul  ncccssitas  aniaia. 
mm  cogit,  prorsus  nihil  muvere  debet  rei  novitaa,  scd  verbi  nMJestas.  Nam  quid  ro£0 
Bon  est  novum,  quod  fides  facit  7  Non  fuit  ctiam  Apostulorum  tempore  novum  ho- 
Jwmodi  ministerium  7    Non  fait  novum,  qood  filii  Israel  mare  trauaienmt  7*'  etc 
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coromunion,  which  is  discernible  in  every  mant  and  by  none  is  felt 
more  vividly  than  by  the  Christian,  would  be  utterly  inexplicable,  if 
each  man,  like  to  a  God,  knew  everything,  possessed  all  truth  and  all 
life  within  himself,  and,  in  every  respect,  absolutely  sufficed  for  him- 
self. All  communion  arises  and  exists  but  by  the  sense,  or  the  clear 
knowledge  of  our  own  wants  and  deficiencies,  and  the  perception 
thereby  determined,  that  it  is  only  in  connexion  with,  and  the  closest 
adherence  to  others,  our  own  incapacity  and  helplessness  can  be  re* 
moved.  From  Luther's  view  of  the  rights  of  a  Christian,  we  cannot 
even  conceive,  why  the  latter  should  at  all  need  a  teacher,  and  where- 
fore a  community,  of  which  each  individual  member  possesses  sufficient 
power,  to  satisfy  all  his  own  wants,  should  be  called  on  to  appoint  such 
a  teacher.  Even  the  quite  material  and  paltry  motive,  which  he  assigns 
for  the  necessity  of  a  public  teacher,  namely,  ^  the  avoidance  of  dis- 
order," is,  in  his  scheme,  devoid  of  all  consistency* 

What  need  is  there  of  a  congregation,  for  mutual  edification  or  mu- 
tual instruction,  when  each  individual  is  taught  to  consider  himself  as 
an  independent,  all-sufficient  monad  ?  Far  other  principles  than  these 
*of  Luther's,  did  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthiano, 
(c.  xti.)  unfold  on  the  communion  of  life  in  the  Church,  which  ho  finds 
established  in  the  distribution  of  the  diverse  gifts  of  the  one  Spirit 
among  many,  yet,  in  their  operations  necessary^  for  all  believers,  who, 
therefore,  like  the  members  of  one  body,  are  taught  to  depend  one  upon 
the  other.  If  Luther  says,  **  each  one  is  born  out  of  baptism  for  the 
ministry,"  so  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  saith^  '*  Are  all  apostles,  are  aU 
prophets,  are  all  teachers  ?"  Luther  considers  the  Divine  Spirit  as  s« 
distributed  among  all,  that  in  each  individualit  is  found  in  all  its  forms, 
whereby  the  very  idea  c/f  a  common  organic  !ife  is  utterly  destroyed. 
Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  the  various  revelations  of  the  One  in  the 
many,  whereby  a  living  connected  whole  is  produced.* 


*  Mdehior  Cannf  (Loei  theok>|riei,  Bb.  fr.  e.  4,  p  298,  teq.)  has -already  well  an- 
-awered  tke  objeotion  of  the  Refonnera,  (hat  Catholics  attributed  the  entire  pftsof  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  body  only,  and  were  nnwiUing  to  coneede  to  individaals  the  fbU 
measure  of  such  graces,  though  they  need  them  -all.  Canus  replies,  as  the  peculiar 
functions  of  every  member  in  the  physical  body  tend  to  the  profit  of  the  whole,  and 
each  participates  in  them  all,  so  it  is  with  the  moral  body  of  the  Church.  **  Uni- 
«uique,  ait  S  Paulus,  nostrum  data  est  gratia  secundum  mensumm  donationis  Christ!. 
Et.  ipse  dedit  quoadam  quidem  apostolos,  etc.  ad  consumnatkmcm  sanctorum  hi 
opus  rainisterii,  in  edificationem  corporis  Christ!.  Et  poslerius :  aecrescamas  in 
f  llo,  qui  est  caput  Christus ;  ex  quo  totum  corpus  eompaetum  et  connexum  secun- 
4ium  opemtionem,  m  mensuram  uninscujusque  membri,  augmentum  corporis  facit  in 
4idifieationem  sui  in  eharkate.^    (Eph.  e.  iv.,  11.  16.)    Membmm  igitor,  qnoniam 
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Luther  thus  considered  each  individual  believer  as  absolutely  inde* 
pendent  of  a  religious  community,  because  standing  in  need  of  none, 
and  therefore  eeclesiasticdUy  free.  Here  we  are  enabled  to  explain  a 
phenomenon,  the  connection  whereof  with  others  was  impervious  to  the 
understanding  of  a  celebrated  historian.  Schmidt,  in  his  history  of  the 
Germans,  deemed  it  strange,  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans,  that  thej 
should  reject  metaphysical  freedom,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  lay 
claim  to  ecclesiastical  liberty.  It  was  precisely,  however,  the  denial  of 
the  former,  which  led  to  the  affirmation  of  the  latter.  He  who  believes 
himself  to  be  guided  by  God  only^  cannot  possibly  discover  any  mean- 
ing in  a  dep>endence  on  men ;  nay,  he  must  reject  it  as  absurd — as,  on 
one  hand,  the  offspring  of  arrogance,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  a  besots 
ting  domination  ;  so  on  the  other,  as  the  efiect  of  spiritual  blindness, 
and  of  a  slavish  sense,  ignorant  of  Gospel  liberty — the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  The  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  who  concedes  to 
man  the  first-named  species  of  freedom,  and  pretends  not  to  deny  his 
power  of  independent  action,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  look  on  himselF 
as  bound  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  for  this  reason,  because 
everything  human  is  to  be  considered  as  establbhed  in  manifold  rela- 
tions, and  determined  by  the  finite  world,  in  which  it  lives.* 


id,  quod  totioi  corporis  est,  nihil  sibi  rindieat  proprium  :  sed  ita  in  oorpoi  omnia  < 
fert,  ut  magis  corporis,  quam  membri  aetiones  perfectionesque  esse  videantor.     Quo- 
eirea  illnd  absurdum  est,  quod  ii  scilicet,  quibuscum  nunc  disseritur,  earn  curam^ 

qnam  debcnt  caperc,  non  capiunt Nos  sane,  qucmadmodum  scimus,  animam 

actum  et  perfectionem  esse,  maxime  quidem  corporis  physici  organici,  secundo 
autem  loco  membrorum  etiam  singulorum,  quibus  Tarias  licet  edat  functionet^ 
sed  omnes  illae  et  corporis  proprie  sunt,  et  propter  corpus  ipsum  membris  a  luu 
turn  tribute ;  ita  spiritum  veritatis  ad  corpus  primum  ccclesiiB  referimus,  deind* 
propter  ecclesiam  ad  singulas  etiam  ecclesix  partes,  non  ex  aequo,  sed  analogria  et  pro- 
portione  quftdam  juxta  mensuram  uniuscuj usque  membri.  Unnm  corpus,  inquit,  el 
anus  spiritus.  Unicuiqoe  autem  nostrum  data  est  gratia  secundum  mensuram  dona- 
tionis  Christi.  Quoenam,  vcro,  hsc  mcnsura  Christi  est  7  Secundum  operationem» 
ait,  in  mensuram  uniuscujuaqe  membri  Spiritus  ergo  suo  quidom  modo  singuUs  pro. 
missus  est,  ut  magnos  doceat,  doeeat  et  parvulos.  Ac  panrulis  lac  potum  dat,  ma- 
joribus  solidom  cibum.  Illis  Christum  loquitur  et  hunc  crucifixem  :  his  loquiter  flu 
pientiam  in  mysterio  absconditam.  Verum  singulis  membris  sic  spiritus  veritatis 
adest,  ut  non  solum  corpori  universo  non  desit,  sed  corpori  quam  membris  prios  po^ 
ttoaqae  intelligatur  adesse,  etc. 

*  Luther  de  capt.  BabjI.  p-  288,  b.  **  Christianis  nihil  nullo  jure  posae  imponi  U- 
fam,  stve  ab  hominibus,  sivo  ab  angelis,  nisi  quantum  volunt,  Uheri  emm  mmus  o^ 
•miit&iM.  Decebat  enim  not  esse,  sicnt  parvuli  baptixati,  qui  nullis  studiis,  nuUis  op«. 
ribos  occupati,  in  omnia  sunt  liberi,  solius  gloria  baptismi  sui  secori  et  salvi.  Sumos 
enim  et  ipsi  panruli  in  Christo,  assidue  baptizati,  p.  258,  a.  Dico  itaque  :  neque  pa> 
pa,  nequo  epiacopus,  neque  ulius  homiuum  habet  jus  onios  sjUabss  Gonstitueiid» 
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Moreoyer»  in  considering  the  outward  relations  of  things,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  doctrine  we  have  stated  might,  nay  must, 
have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  Luther.  As  he  had  against  him  the  authori- 
ty of  the  existing  Church,  he  was  forced  to  resort  to  the  immediate 
power  of  God  working  within  him  ;  as  the  old  ecclesiastical  spirit  be- 
came extinct  in  his  breast,  he  must  begin  by  renouncing  all  historical 
and  traditionary  guidance,  and  incapable  of  calling  back  in  person  the 
Apostles  themselves,  in  order  to  bo  authorized  by  them  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  he  saw  no  other  expedient  than  an  appeal  to  an  invisible,  inter- 
nal authorization.  The  consequences  were  not  slow  to  follow.  Scarce 
had  Luther's  opinions  obtained  currency,  and  begun  to  be  enforced, 
when  men,  the  most  uncalled,  deemed  themselves  to  have  received  the 
calling  of  teachers,  and  universal  confusion  ensued.* 

The  Augsburg  Confession  sought  to  obviate  this  evil,  and  hence  en- 
joined, that  no  one  should  teach  in  public,  who  had  not  received  a  law- 
ful vocation.  An  article  which,  in  the  Lutheran  system,  is  utterly 
unintelligible,  and  to  which,  therefore,  we  can  assign  no  place  therein  : 
but  must  merely  rest  satisfied  with  stating  its  existence,  as  well  as  the 
extraneous  causes,  to  which  it  owed  its  origin.  It  is,  too,  a  conse- 
quence of  the  accidental  character  of  this  article,  that  it  merely  asserts* 
that  every  teacher  is  to  be  called  in  a  lawful  manner,  without  at  all 
determining  in  what  this  lawfulness  consists.!     Lawfulness,  according 


taper  Christianum  hominem,  nin  id  fiat  ejusdem  consensCi,  quidquid  alitcr  fit,  tyran. 
nioo  ipiritCl  fit.'*  Hence,  MelancthoD,  in  further  proof  of  thia  aaaerta  that,  after 
Chhat,  no  new  law,  no  ordinance  and  rito  ought  X&  be  instituted.  **  Loci,  p.  6.  Ade. 
mit  igitur  poteatatem,  novas  leges,  novos  rilus  condendi." 

*  The  congregations  elected  such  men  for  their  preachers,  as  spoke  in  a  manner 
the  carnal  sense  was  delighted  to  hear.  It  was,  by  sach  preachers  that  the  war  of 
the  peasants  was,  in  a  great  degree,  enkindled.  George  Eberlin,  a  Lutheran  pastor, 
in  the  year  1536,  dissuaded  the  peasants  from  joining  in  the  insurrection,  and  among 
other  things  observed:  ** Should  the  people  say,  why  had  revolt  been  preached  up  to 
them,  the  answer  is,  why  did  they  not  let  their  preachers  be  tested  beforehand,  and 
without  advice  suffer  every  loose  fisherman  to  preach  ?  Compare  Bucholz :  Ges. 
chichto  der  Regiorung  Ferd.  I.  (Histoiy  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  I.)  Vienna, 
1831.  vol.  u.  p.  220. 

t  Confess.  August.  Art  ziv.  De  ordine  ecclesiastico  diicent,  quod  nemo  debeat 
in  ecclesii  publice  docere,  nisi  rite  vocatus.  Moreover,  it  was  neceasaiy  not  only  to 
pass  this  ordinance,  but  to  enjoin,  that  teachers  should  generally  be  procured,  and  be 
maintained.  The  Saxon  nobility  and  peasanU  took  Luther  at  his  word  ;  and  since 
be  had  told  them,  that,  bj  the  interior  unction,  they  were  made  acquainted  with  all 
things :  and  as  men  divinely  illuminated,  they  stood  m  need  of  no  human  teachera, 
they  were  uncommonly  flattered  by  this  declaration,  and  seriously  resolved  to  do 
away  with  the  public  ministry.    Hence,  they  withheld  from  the  curates  their  duet. 
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ttifC  tut  ((iit^«rf«K»t  uf  al  ««tatjliWMsC  ihakiu^  vei  w«n-  Uitn  uOKrir  i». 
^?f^(H>4tiii( .  lur  lift  tmiidtii^  to^  aiic  cuiiauiuBiiiciB  tif  n  Bev  Qionc^ 
7'^  *AAuf.fu^A  Hw:t  n  Ciiir'i*.  tijtnr  wvrt  iorcwd  il  rwar  ii»  liifr  «li 
<.'ttf  i«uti«;  tittniiud.  wiuui  uad  ifwai  ni'  nukaoh  imiifid.  Ls  tbc  cxaai- 
Mt*  ivt.  of  ti«t  <ivxnM»  uf  tilt  AiflUttfiUHLiw  wf:  aball  &«  ns^f  ignniiM 
W  f UTiutfb  CiU:  ftMurt  ^siAsii^  ^-MQiatotm  of  tiitt  nOTii^giMk  aiiai  — 

^VfA  iiiMjpui,  itfU/  tiMT  tM\hfsnm  tkwirT  of  ti»e  Cfaarck.  TSe  btikigi» 
v>j<;f  4iiu^  U>  airtut  Idu  U^n  aUt<C9d,  k,  ia  die  firrt  plaoe.  ixiscrocl«d  ky 
Cvd  ^>«  0:x/:i\m'%kiy  of  mU  <»-<ipeiatioo  cifiiaiDaii  actiiiir,  vbeiber  it 
Afi:  im  */wm,  Of  UdU  </  mIkt  aiea.  la  tbe  aecxiod  plaoe,  ke  is  oa  tkb 
M^j'jmmt  'ttt(idiiM0;^  U)C«M^«  ^^"f  l^^ea  taag^  br  God.  aitbc^m  Imhhb 
tfm0y^rfM0Uhf  whfiT^  tnor  rmn  alone  anae,  he  if  io  1iiii»elf  ahaulutely 


iMlhfef  i;4mjA»km  wm^whttn,  **TkU  H  aid  he  mat  wpetSh  Uvu^  xht  Goupdl, 
mk^jtM  mtiA  ^Ufk  mwltt^n;  ate  ttU  ruioed  hi  tlut  bad  ;  the  \»Utr  anvt  go,  for  tkcj 
fuimm  m/lhmfi;,  mtt4  wtu^r  tbowt*  ]wAmf  like  ba^jvd  ([boits  *  Elfrwhere  ha 
my0 '  **  TIm;  ^*«(^  will  nr^  kfOfer  frT«  aajtbbi|^  stMl  iKere  i*  raeb  thankleNBCfli 
99mm%  tlM'm  fr^  Umt  My  Wi ird  of  God,  that.  If  I  eoold  do  it  vHh  a  aafe  wwaeienec,  I 
diMiM.<d  Mf»  t^  d4|frir«  tlw^n  of  paaCrjri  or  preaeberm,  and  let  thnn  fixe  Itke  svine,  aa 
CiM-y  alfftad/  do  "  H«m;  PUnk'a  If  krt/irf  of  the  Prvyteatant  Sjalm  of  Doctrine.  YoL 
tt,  p.  949.  (In  ipfmmn,)  If  ad  not  the  aorefeifn  power  Bterfcred  to  art  mCrainta  «■ 
dlk  f#i»pirl  liberty,  n*:wn,  aeeordiBf  ki  Latbci**  principlea,  eoald  an  ccckaiaHical 
Anaiaiaallx  bare  bvea  Curmed. 
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inerrable.  Thirdly,  it  cannot  hence  be  discerned,  why  he  should  need 
the  supplemental  aid  of  a  congregation,  invested  with  authority,  from 
whoso  centre  the  Word  of  God  should  be  announced  to  him  ;  for,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  outward  Divine  Word,  written  in  the  depths  of 
bis  heart,  he  hears  his  voice  alone,  and  without  an  intermediate  organ.* 

What,  after  all  this,  can  the  Church  be  other  than  an  invisible 
community,  since  no  rational  object,  in  the  visibility  of  the  Church,  can 
any  longer  be  conceived  ?  So,  in  fact,  Lutber  defines  its  notion,  when 
he  says,  **  As  we  pray  in  faith,  I  believe  in  a  Holy  Ghost,  in  a  com- 
munion of  saints.  This  means  the  community,  or  congregation  of  all 
those,  who  live  in  the  right  faith,  hope  and  charity  ;  thus,  the  essence, 
life  and  nature  of  Christendom,  consists  not  in  a  bodily  assemblage,  but 
in  the  assemblage  of  hearts  in  one  faith. "f  That  this  one  faith  will 
never  fail,  Luther  had  not  the  slightest  cause  to  doubt,  for  God,  whose 
agency  is  here  represented  as  exclusive,  will  everywhere  produce  the 
same  efiects. 

But,  wo  have  already  seen  how  Luther,  although,  according  to  him, 
believers  are  inwardly  taught  by  God  alone,  yet  all  at  once  (and  with- 
out its  being  possible  to  discover,  in  his  system,  any  rational  ground 
for  such  an  assumption),  admits  the  establishment  of  human  teachers* 
and  even  the  lawfulness  of  their  calling.  Hereby  the  Church  becomes 
visible,  recognizable,  obvious  to  the  eye,  so  that  the  ill -connected  notions 
of  God,  the  sole  teacher,  and  of  a  human  teacher  declared  competent, 
and  who  cannot  yet  be  dispensed  with,  meet  us  again  in  such  a  way  as 
to  imply,  that  the  invisible  is  still  a  visible  Church  also.  In  Luther's 
work  against  Ambrosius  Catharinus,  this  singular  combination  of  ideas 
is  most  decidedly  expressed.  Luther  asks  himself  the  question,  which 
Catharinus  had  already  proposed,  '*  but  those  will  say,  if  the  Church  be 
quite  in  the  spirit^  and  of  a  nature  thoroughly  spiritual,  how  can  we 
discern  where  on  earth  any  part  of  it  may  bet"  And  he  accordingly 
confesses,  that  it  must  be  absolutely  internal  in  its  nature ;  only  he 


*  We  most  here  for  once  observe  to  our  readers,  that  it  is  not  our  fault,  if,  in  tha 
words  of  the  text,  a  contradiction  should  be  apparent.  For,  the  words,  **  God  alone 
without  any  intermediate  organ  worketb  in  man  ;**  and  those,  **  He  worketh  by  the 
aid  of  the  external,  dirine,  and  written  Word,'*  involve  a  contradiction.  It  is  only  in 
the  second  part  of  this  work,  this  contradiction  will  be  foUy  solved. 

t  Lather  **  On  the  Ptepacy.'*  Jena.  German  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  966.  Respons.  ad 
Ubrum  Ambros.  Cathar.  anno  1521.  Opp.  tom  ii.  fol.  376.  In  the  work  on  the  Pa. 
paey,  Luther  says,  **  Furthermore,  because  communion  with  the  visible  Church  cod. 
stitutes  no  communion  with  the  invisible,  and  because  many  non-Christians  are  found 
in  the  visible  Church,  so  no  visible  Church  is  at  all  i 
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replies,  **  the  necesary  mark,  whereby  we  recognize  it,  and  which  we 
possess,  is  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  above  all,  the  Gospel."* 
Hereby  the  Church  evidently  becomes  outwardly  manifest,  and  conse- 
quently not  entirely,  and  in  every  respect  spiritual.  Still  better  doth 
the  Augsburg  Confession  describe  the  Church  as  a  community  of  saints, 
in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught,  and  the  sacraments  are  duly 
administered  ;f  so  that,  in  as  far  as  it  consists  of  saints  only,  it  is  abso- 
lutely  invisible  ;  for  the  saints  no  one  knoweth  but  God  alone  ;  and,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Gospel  is  there  taught,  and  baptism,  and  the  body  of  the 
Lprd  are  therein  administered,  it  cannot  avoid  being  visible.  The 
singularity  of  the  notion,  that  the  Church,  which  should  be  only  an 
invisible,  because  a  purely  spiritual  one,  yet  must  be  perceptible  to  the 
tenses,  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  addition,  that  it  is  found  there, 
where  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught,  and  the  sacraments  are  rightly  ad- 
ministered. For  this  passage  supposes  that  there  are  false  Churches  ; 
and  now  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  opposite  Churches,  the  right 
doctrine  set  forth  by  the  sautts,  and  the  right  worship  adminis- 
tered by  them,  is  given  as  a  sign.  Doubtless,  the  true  Church 
possesses  the  pure  evangelical  Word  and  sacraments,  and  lives 
by  them,  and  consequently  possesses  saints.  Yet,  from  all  this,  the 
true  Church  of  Christ,  amid  the  struggle  of  various  parties,  is  not  to  be 
recognized.  For,  either  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  saint,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  man  qualified  by  Grod  alone  for  the  ministry,  preaches, 
we  should  conclude  his  doctrine  to  be  true ;  or  else,  from  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine,  we  infer  that  he  is  a  saint.  The  first  is  not  possible,  for, 
from  a  thing  to  us  uncertain,  nothing  certain  can  be  deduced.  The 
second  presupposes,  that  he,  who  wishes  to  learn  the  true  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  consequently  demands  a  characteristic  of  the  same,  already 
possesses  the  true  doctrine,  and  is  certain  and  assured  of  its  possession, 
and  therefore  needs  no  mark.  Yet,  every  one  inquires  after  the  true 
Church  of  Christ,  only  because  he  wishes  to  attain  to  the  possession  of 
Christ's  true  doctrine,  as  well  as  to  acquire  the  certainty  and  assurance. 


*  Lotker'a  RMfwiw.  ad  Ubr.  Amb^s.  Cathar.  )oo.  eit  foi.  376.377.  Dices  antem, 
■  eccletia  tota  cat  in  ■pirita,  et  ros  omnino  apiritaalia,  nemo  ergo  noaae  potent,  ubi  ah 
vDa  ejua  pan  in  toto  orbe.  .  .  .  Quo  ergo  aigno  agnoacam  eocleaiam  7  Reapondeo ; 
■ignum  neccaaariom  eat,  quod  et  babemoa,  Baptiama,  ac  panem  et  omniom  potiaai. 
mom  Evangeliam. 

1  Conibaa.  Augoat  Art.  m.  Item  doceot,  quod  una  aaneta  eceleaia  perpetoo 
manaora  ait.  Eat  aotem  eceleaia  congrogatb  aanctorom,  in  quk  Evangeliam  recto 
iloeetor,  et  recte  adminiatrantur  aaoramenta.  Et  ad  veram  unitatem  eccleaie  aatis 
cat,  conaentire  de  doctrini  Evengelii,  et  adminiatratioiie  aacnunentorom. 
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that  he  possesses  it.  But,  should  he  receive  for  answer,  the  tmt 
Church  is  there,  where  the  true  doctrine  is  found,  so  a  reply  is  evidentlj 
given,  which  is  nought  else  but  the  question  itself,  that  is  to  say,  nothing 
at  all  is  answered. 

§  XLYU. — Contlnuatioii.    Riie  of  the  vinble  Church  aceordiD|r  to  Luther.    Ultimat* 
reasons  for  the  tmth  of  an  article  of  fiuth. 

But,  as  yet  this  reasoning  can  scarcely  be  understood  ;  and  its  real 
sense  will  then  only  be  clearly  apprehended,  when  we  have  dwelt  more 
at  large  on  the  origin  of  the  Church,  such  as  Luther  darkly  conceived 
it.  His  meaning  may  thus  be  more  accurately  expressed  as  foUows. 
In  a  man,  belief  in  Christ  takes  seed  ;  if  this  faith  come  to  maturityt 
then  is  the  disciple  of  Christ  formed.  But,  as  a  mere  believer,  he  standi 
only  in  one  relation  to  God  in  Christ ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  invisible 
Church,  of  the  concealed  and  everywhere  scattered  worshippers  of  the 
Lord.  But  as  soon  as  he  gives  utterance  to  his  faith,  that  which  was 
hidden  within  him,  bursts  visibly  forth,  and  he  appears  an  open  disciple 
of  the  Saviour,  perceptible  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  If  he  finds 
now  several  with  the  like  views,  if  they  associate  with  him,  and  together 
outwardly  set  forth  the  substance  of  that,  which  they  internally  recog- 
nize as  religious  truth :  then  the  invisible  community  becomes  visible. 
The  common  faith,  which  inwardly  animated  and  united  all,  ere  they 
knew  each  other's  sentiments,  becomes,  as  a  common  doctrine,  an  out- 
ward bond  holding  them  all  together.  In  the  same  way  it  is  with  the 
sacraments,  and  the  outward  worship,  which  they  acknowledge  to  be 
ordained  by  Christ.  That  Luther  had  this  idea,  is  evident  from  what 
follows.  In  his  apology  for  free-will,  Erasmus  took  occasion  to  touch 
on  this  weak  side,  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine  respecting  the  Church. 
Luther  had  then  made  considerable  steps  in  the  way  of  improvcmenty 
and  solemnly  declared,  that  be  approved  not  the  princif^ea  of  those  who^ 
in  all  their  assertions,  constantly  appealed  to  the  language  of  the  Spiritt 
in  their  interior  ;  and  expressed  his  opinion  in  what  manner  the  Scrip- 
ture should  be  judge  in  matters  of  faith.  He  says,  an  internal  certainty 
of  having  seized  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Writ,  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  outward  certainty ;  the  former  (the  Christian  consciousness) 
consisting  in  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  assures  each 
individual,  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  truth;  the  latter  con- 
sisting in  the  Scriptural  proofs  alleged  by  the  public  ministry.*     In 


*  Luther  de  senro  arbitrio.  Opp.  torn.  iii.  fol.  182.    Neqae  illos  probo,  qui  rcfugrium 
■uum  ponunt  in  jactanti&  spicitCis.    Nos  sic  dicimus,  duplici  judicio  spiritus  esse  ex- 
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this  passage,  the  clerfry  are  conceived  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
Church,  which  accordingly  is  of  a  nature  quite  visible,  and  professing 
the  faith  of  the  invisible  Church,  expressing  its  consciousness,  has  a  de- 
fined system  of  doctrines,  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  minis- 
ters it  defends,  and,  as  the  sentence  of  the  saints,  holds  to  be  true  and 
inerrable.  The  visible  Church  appears,  consequently,  as  the  expression 
and  the  copy  of  the  invisible. 

The  following  considerations  are  of  great  importance,  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  complete  conception  of  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  Church,  and 
of  its  divergence  from  the  Catholic  system.  Luther  confounded  the 
internal  sense  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  with  its  outward  testimony, 
or  rather,  his  view  of  the  purely  interior  and  spiritual  nature  of  the 
Church,  whose  members  were  instructed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  only,  neces- 
sarily involved  this  confusion. 

AAer  dilating  at  length  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian,  amid 
the  various  views  as  to  the  sense  of  the  written  Word,  can  assure  him- 
self that  his  own  view  is  the  true  one,  he  lays  down  the  maxim :  "  then 
thou  canst  be  assured  of  any  matter,  when  thou  canst  freely  and  safely 
assert,  this  is  the  pure  and  genuine  truth  ;  for  this  will  I  live  and  die, 
and  he  who  teaches  otherwise,  be  he  who  he  will,  let  him  be  anathema."* 
Hereby,  Luther  made  subjective  certainty  the  highest  criterion  of  Gos- 
pel truth,  without  reflecting  that,  by  the  very  fact,  the  eternal  Word  of 
God  had  become  an  outward  teacher ^  an  external  authority^  for  attesting 
that  that  Divine  Word  bad  revealed  such  and  such  doctrines,  was  above 
aU  things  necessary,  in  order  to  impart  the  certainty  in  question.  The 
passage  of  St.  Paul's,  *'  If  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to  teach  another 


p1orand(«  tea  improbandot.  Uno  interiori,  quo  per  Spiritum  tanctam  vel  donum  Dei 
•nfTolaro,  qnilibet  pro  w,  suftqae  ■oliuinlute  illastnttoi,  certiraime  judical  et  diacernit 
mmium  dofinata  et  lenaai,  de  quo  dicitur  1  Cor.  ii.  1.  Spintualit  omnia  judical  et  a 
semine  jadicatur.  Hoc  ad  fidem  pertinei,  et  nece«aria  eet  cuibbei  eliam  privato 
Christiano.  Hano  ■nperius  appellavimua  interiorem  claritatem  Scriptune  tacrs. 
Alterum  eet  judicium  externum,  quo  non  modo  pro  nobie  ipeia,  aed  et  pro  aliia  et  prop- 
ter aliorum  lalutem,  certieeime  jndicamua  epiritue  et  dogmata  aliorum.  Hoc  judicium 
eet  publici  minitterii  in  verbo,  et  officii  externi,  et  maxime  pertinet  ad  ducea  et  pne. 
eonet  verbi.  Quo  utimur,  dum  infirmos  in  fide  roboramus  (7)  et  adversarioa  refutl. 
mot.  Sic  dicimo*.  judice  Scripturl,  omnet  epiritua  in  facie  Ecclcatc  cmo  probandoa. 
Nam  id  oportct  apud  Christianoa  eaae  imprimia  ratum  atque  fiimiaaimuro,  Scripturas 
ianctaa  eaae  luccm  apiritualem,  ipao  ai>lo  k>nge  elariorem :  prasaertim  in  iia,  que  per. 
tinent  ad  aalutcm  vel  neceaaitatcm  Thua  he  apeaka  in  the  year  1525,  not  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Bobemiana.  Here  we  find  the  aouroe  of  what  waa  afterwarda  put  forth, 
aa  a  claim  of  the  Lutheran  clergy. 

*  Luther*a  Commentary  on  the  Epiat  ia  the  Galat  part  i.  p.  31.    In  the  writing 
to  the  Bobemiana,  this  aentimeiit  ia  often  expraaed. 
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Godpel,  let  him  be  aDathemaf"  gave  him  occasion  to  make  this  asser* 
tioD.  But  Luther  did  not  cooaider,  that  Paul,  to  whom  the  Saviour 
himself  had  appeared,  to  whom  extraordinary  revelations  had  been  made^ 
was  in  a  ver]^  different  situation  from  an  ordinary  Christian.  Doubtleos^ 
the  unconquerable  firmness  of  Christian  conviction,  is  the  mark  of  a 
true-believing  soul ;  yet,  unfortunately,  the  grossest  error  hath  the 
power  to  exert  the  most  lamentable  fascination  over  the  mind,  and  bring 
it  by  degrees  under  bondage,  as  Luther,  bad  he  even  been  unacquainted 
with  earlier  examples  in  history,  might  have  seen  in  those  fanatics** 
whom  he  so  violently  combated. 

An  expedient,  varying  in  expression,  yet  the  same  in  substancct  ie 
resorted  to  by  Zwinglius,  when,  in  his  **  Commentaries  on  True  and 
False  Religion,"  he  says,  the  mark  of  true  doctrine,  the  sign  that  we 
have  rightly  understood  the  Divine  Word,  is  the  unction  and  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Faith,  according  to  him,  is  no  science,  for  it  is  pre* 
cisely  the  learned  who  are  often  most  addicted  to  error ;  and,  on 
this  account,  faith  is  no  matter  for  investigation,  and  is  exalted  above 
all  strife.f 

Zwinglius  makes  here  the  most  perverse  application  of  a  truth,  whick 
he  had  found  a  thousand  times  repeated  in  Catholic  writers,  especially 
the  mystics.     The  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  must  undoubtedly  attest  itself) 
in  each  one,  who  possesses  it  in  the  right  way,  it  will  exalt  and  extend 
the  consciousness  of  God  ;  it  will  pervade  and  transform  his  whole  ex- 
istence ;  infuse  into  his  soul  the  fullest  confidence  in  God,  the  deepest 
tranquillity,  and  the  most  joyous  consolation;  and  impart  to  him  a  power 
for  all  good,  and  the  victory  over  hell  and  death.     In  these  personal 
perceptions,  the  dogmas  professed  by  the  understanding  as  the  doctrine 
of  Jesua  Ciirist  are  tested  ;  and  we  clearly  recognize  herein  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  what  that  doctrine  promised,  and  the  truth  of  its  claim  to  be  a 
power  from  God.     But,  the  converse  of  this  proposition  can,  by  no 
means,  be  affirmed,  that  a  series  of  religious  tenets,  which  tend  to  nourish 
the  piety  of  an  individual,  or  a  greater  or  smaller  circle  of  men,  necessarily 
contain  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  or  even  are  not  at  variance  with  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  opinion,  that  man  in  his  regeneration  worketh 
nothing,  and  God  alone  worketh  all  things,  ciiptivated  and  strongly  ex* 
cited  the  religious  feelings  of  Luther.     But  the  inference  which  he 
thence  drew,  that  therefore  that  tenet  was  taught  by  Christ,  can  Dot  be 
admitted.     The  writings  of  Calvin,  Beza,  Knox,  and  others  show,  that, 


•  The  AnabaptwU. 

t  Znringli  Comineiit.  d»  verA  et  falfa  lelig.  Opp.  tom.  it  fol.  195. 
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from  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  they  and  their 
disciples  derived  a  marvellous  ease  of  mind,  a  boundless  religious  en* 
thusiasm  (which  often  even  degenerated  into  a  frightful  all-destnictive 
iknaticism,)  and  an  uncommon  energy,  activity,  and  perseverance  of 
conduct.  But  it  thence  as  little  follows,  that  the  doctrine  which  ren* 
dered  these  Calvinists  personally  easy,  is  a  Christian  and  apostolic  one, 
as  from  the  mere  circumstance,  that  in  the  reception  of  the  sacraments, 
Zwinglius  felt  himself  impressed,  strengthened,  and  solaced  by  no  high 
Divine  power,  we  could  conclude,  that,  through  these  channels  of  sal* 
vation,  Christ  imparts  not  from  the  spring,  whose  waters  flow  into  eter- 
nal life.  And  if  all  the  three  Reformers,  together  with  all  their 
foUowerSf  had  the  personal  experience  and  living  conviction  of  never  hav-* 
ing  performed  one  good  work,  what  would  thence  follow  !  Evidently 
nought  else,  than  that  the  state  of  their  souls  was  most  lamentable,  and 
we*  if  they  still  lived,  would  be  obliged  to  require  them  seriously  to 
amend  their  lives.  But  by  no  means  will  we  draw  the  inference,  that 
at  could  not  have  been  otherwise  ;  nay,  we  will  urge  against  them,  as 
a  matter  of  capital  reproach,  that  out  of  themselves^  out  of  their  own 
mdividual  life  they  have  deduced  an  universal  law.  Christ  is  our 
pattern  as  well  as  our  lawgiver ;  but  such  no  creature  is.  The  Lu* 
theran  Church  is  the  incarnate  spirit  of  Luther,  and  therefore  thus 
one-sided. 

i  zLvui.— Continaatioii.    Diver^nces  in  the  doctrine  on  the  Chorch,  shortly 

ezprened. 

Now  only,  can  the  differences,  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Lu* 
theran  view,  be  reduced  to  a  short,  accurate,  and  definite  expression. 
The  Catholics  teach :  the  visible  Church  is  first,  then  comes  the  invis- 
ible ;  the  former  gives  birth  to  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Lutherans  say  the  reverse  :  from  the  invisible  emerges  the  visible 
Church  :  and  the  former  is  the  ground-work  of  the  latter.  In  this  ap« 
porently  very  unimportant  exposition,  a  prodigious  difference  is  avowed. 
When  Christ  began  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  existed  nowhere 
but  in  him,  and  in  the  Divine  idea.  It  came  from  without  to  men*  and 
first  of  all  to  the  apostles,  in  whom  the  divine  kingdom  was  thus  founded 
by  the  Word  of  God,  speaking  from  without,  and  after  a  human  fashion 
unto  them ;  so  that  it  was  conveyed  to  them  from  without.  When, 
through  external  media,  the  religious  consciousness  of  these  had  been 
awakened,  by  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  and  they  had,  accordingly, 
received  the  outward  calling,  to  announce  the  Gospel  unto  others,  they 
went  into  countries  where,  in  like  mannert  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not 
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but  the  dominion  of  Satan  ;  and,  as  instramenta  of  Christ,  working 
within  them,  thej  impressed,  from  without,  the  image  of  the  celestial 
man  on  the  interior  of  those,  who  before  had  bees  stamped  with  the 
image  of  the  earthly  one.  And  as  Christ  had  done  unto  them,  they 
also  did  again  unto  others :  they  appointed  disciples,  who,  like  them, 
continued  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  as  the  Holy  Scripture,  in 
numerous  passages*  loudly  declares,  and  so  on  perpetually  did  the  in« 
visible  spring  out  of  the  visible  Church.  This  order  of  things  is  im« 
plied  in  the  very  notion  of  an  external,  historical  revelation,  whose  entire 
peculiar  essence  requires  a  definite,  perpetual,  and  outward  ministry, 
to  which  each  one  must  adhere,  who  will  team  the  dictates  of  that 
revelation.  By  the  tistimony  of  this  ministry,  and  so  by  an  outward 
testimony,  the  external  revelation  is  preserved  in  its  truth,  purity,  and 
integrity. 

But  according  to  Luther,  it  is  quite  otherwise.  First,  it  is  the  Chris* 
tian  consciousness  (interior  daritus  aacrcB  ScripiurtB ;)  then  comes  the 
outward  certainty  (exterior  claritus  sacra  Scripture ;)  the  Church  is 
a  community  of  saints,  in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  announced ; 
saints,  above  all,  are  consequently  described  as  existing,  whose  origin, 
extraction  and  rise,  are  utterly  unknown,  and  then  they  preach.  How 
then  have  they  become  disciples  of  Christ  ?  The  universal  priesthood 
of  all  Christians  precedes,  and  out  of  this  grows  the  special  priesthood ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  special  which  determines  the  general 
priesthood,  the  outward  the  internal  one.  If  the  apostles  have  not  pro* 
duccd  the  Lord,  as  little  have  the  disciples  of  the  apostles  elected  the 
latter.  And  wherein,  according  to  Luther,  is  a  man  in  the  last  result 
to  find  the  certainty,  that  he  possesses  the  truth  f  In  a  purely  internal 
act,  in  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  just  as  if  the  revelation  in 
Christ  Jesus  were  an  interior  one ;  as  if  he  had  not  become  man— as 
if  in  consequence,  the  question  at  issue  were  not  about  an  external  tes* 
timony,  an  outward  authority,  to  impart  to  us  the  certainty  as  to  what 
he  taught.  Hence,  the  respect  for  tradition  in  the  Catholic,  and  ths 
rejection  of  it  in  the  Protestant  Church.  By  Luther,  the  outward 
authority  of  the  Church  is  converted  into  an  interior  one,  and  the  ex* 
tcrior  Word  authenticated  as  divine  into  the  internal  voice  of  Christ 
and  of  his  Spirit. 

Had  he  wished,  from  his  idea  of  the  Church,  to  draw  a  consistent  in* 
ference  in  respect  to  Christ,  so  he  might  very  well  have  given  up  an 
outward,  historical  Christ,  and  an  external  revelation  ;  nay,  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  reject  the  latter  as  incongruous.  But  all  Chris* 
tianity  rests  on  the  inoamate  Son  of  God :  hence,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
outward,  and  written  Word,  Luther  attempted  to  maintain  an  unisoa 
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with  an  external  revelation.  Yet,  the  impossihility  of  clearing  his  doc- 
trine of  all  reasonable  doubts,  and  well-founded  objections,  which  might 
be  adduced,  even  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  urged  him,  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Catholics,  to  accord  the  final  decision,  in  religious  mat- 
ters, to  the  internal  Word.*  But,  when  arguing  with  the  fanatics,  who 
themselves  appealed  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  he  then  held  fast  to  the 
outward  Word,  and  even  entrenched  himself  within  the  authority  of  the 
perpetually  visible  Church.f     Hence,  from  this  essential  |)erversion  of 


*  Ab  a  proof  of  thii,  we  may  cite  the  Confercnoe  of  Ratisbon,  m  the  year  1541, 
at  which  the  speakers,  on  both  sides,  had  agreed  on  the  article,  that  to  the  Church 
alone  belongetti  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  When  now  the  notion  of  the  Church 
eame  to  be  discussed,  and  the  Catholics  understood  bj  it  the  outward,  visible  Church, 
Helancthon  declared  at  the  end,  that  by  the  Church  were  to  be  understood,  the 
9amtSt  that  is  to  say,  those  in  whom  God  alone  had  begotten  faith. 

t  Luther,  in  a  letter  to  Albert,  elector  of  Prussia,  writes  as  follows  ' — **  This  arti- 
cle,** says  he  (the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.)  **  ia  not  a 
doctrine  or  opinion  invented  by  men,  but  clearly  founded  and  laid  down  in  the  Gospel 
by  the  plain,  evident,  undoubted  words  of  Christ,  and,  from  the  origin  of  the  Chris, 
tian  Churches,  down  to  the  present  hour,  haih  been  unanimously  believed  and  held 
thruughuut  the  whole  world.  This  is  proved  by  the  door  Fathers,  books,  and  wri. 
tings,  both  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  tongrucs ;  and,  moreover,  by  the  daily  use  and 
practice  of  this  Institution,  down  to  the  present  day.  This  testimony  of  all  the  holy 
Christian  Churches  (had  we  even  nothing  more,)  should  be  alone  sufficient  to  make 
us  adhere  to  this  article,  and  not  to  listen  to,  or  be  led  by  any  fanatical  spirit ;  for,  it 
is  dangerous  and  frightful  to  hear  and  believe  any  tiling  contrary  to  the  unanimous 
testimony,  belief,  and  doctrine  of  all  the  holy  Christian  Churches,  as  from  the  begin, 
ning,  and  with  one  accord  they  have  now  taught,  for  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
years,  Uiroughout  the  whole  world.  Had  it  been  a  new  article,  and  not  from  the 
founddtiuu  of  the  holy  Christian  Churches ;  or,  had  it  not  been  so  unanimously  held 
by  all  Churches,  and  throughout  all  Chnstendom  ;  then  it  were  not  dangerous  or 
frightful  to  doubt  it.  or  to  dispute  whether  it  be  true.  But  since  it  hath  been  believed 
froni  the  very  origin  of  the  Church,  and  so  far  as  Christendom  extends;  whosoever 
doubts  it  doih  as  much,  as  if  he  believed  in  no  Christian  Church,  and  not  only  con. 
domns  the  whole  Christian  Church,  as  a  damned  heretic  ;  but  condemns  even  (^hrist 
hiuiscll,  with  all  the  apostles  and  the  prophets,  who  have  laid  down  tliis  aiticic,  which 
wc  utter,  *'  1  believe  in  one,  holy  Christian  Church,**  and  have  vehemently  proclaim. 
ed  (as  Christ  him^tlf  in  Matthew,  c.  zzviii.  2U) — *'  Behold,  I  am  with  ye  ull  days, 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world;**  and,  (as  St.  Paul,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  IJ) — 
**  The  Church  is  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the  truth.*'  If  God  cannot  lie,  then 
the  Church  cannot  err.  And  let  not  your  Highness  think  that  this  is  my  counsel,  as 
if  it  sprang  from  me ;  it  is  the  counsel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  knowclh  all  hearts 
and  things  better  ihan  we  do  ;  lor,  such  He  hath  declared  by  His  chosin  instrument, 
St.  Paul,  when  the  latter  says  to  Titus  (c.  iii.  10.  II.)  **  An  heretical  man,  thou  rotist 
know,  s  subverted,  and  sinncth,  being  condemned  by  his  own  judgment.** — I'he  foL 
lowing  passage,  too,  from  the  same  Reformer,  is  well  worthy  of  remark : — '*  We  con- 
fess, that  onder  tho  Papacy  there  is  many  a  Christian  blessing— nay,  e? eiy  Christian 
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view,  sprang  the  constant  vacillation  between  the  adoption  of  a  visible 
and  an  invisible  Church,  an  outward  and  an  internal  Word,  as  the  ul- 
timate ground  for  the  profession  or  the  rejection  of  any  doctrine ;  so 
that,  sometimes,  the  visible  Church  is  made  to  judge  the  invisible,  some* 
times  vice  versd.  Hence,  in  the  succeeding  history  of  the  Lutherans, 
the  constant  uncertainty,  whether  and  how  far  the  symbolical  books 
were  to  be  received  as  binding,  and  in  what  rebition  the  Scripture  stood 
to  them.  Hence,  the  contest,  whether  Luther  had  willed,  or  not,  a  vis- 
ible or  an  invisible  Church  ;  he  willed  both,  and  taught  what  was 
inconsistent  with  either.  But  Luther's  true  spirit  gradually  gained,  in 
this  respect,  the  most  decided  victory,  yet  only  in  an  inverted  course  : 
Luther  followed  a  mystical  impulse,  and  what  in  the  dark,  turoultuoos, 
irresistible  rush  of  his  feelings,  appeared  to  him  as  the  truth,  he  firmly 
maintained  ;  whereas,  his  later  followers  have  given  themselves  up  to 
the  ratunud  element  predominant  in  nuin  ;  and,  in  consequence,  what^ 
ever  seems  rational  to  them,  whatever  they  can  most  easily  and  most 
conveniently  master  by  the  understanding,  they  immediately  hold  to  be 
Scriptural  doctrine.     As  subjectivity  must  decide,  what  is  matter  of  -/- 

history,  we  see  the  numberless  variations  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ ; 
and  what  seemeth  true  to  each  individual,  he  forthwith  places  in  his 
Saviour's  mouth.  So  it  came,  at  length,  to  such  a  pass,  that  among 
Christians  themselves,  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  was  doubted,  de- 
nied, and  even  ridiculed;  for,  a  revelation  which  leaves  us  in  the 
dark,  as  to  its  own  purport,  and  can  establish  among  its  own  followers 
no  common,  settled,  and  lasting  understanding  of  the  same,  reveals  on 
that  account  nothing,  and  thereby  contradicts  and  refutes  itself. 

We  again  repeat  it :  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine,  the  Word  is  be- 
come flesh,  the  WorJ  is  become  man,  was  never  clear  to  Luther's  mind. 
For,  otherwise  be  would  have  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  signified 
far  more,  than  that  for  thirty  years  and  upwards,  the  Divine  Word  had 
visibly  and  palpably  worked  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine :  secondly, 
that  it  intimated  far  more,  than  that  the  Word  had  therewith  ended, 
that  happily  before  its  extinction,  it  had  been  recorded  on  paper.  Had 
Luther  been  able  to  rise  to  the  true  notion  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logosy  he  certainly  would  have  conceived  the  Church  to  be  an  institute 
of  education ;  but  this  was  never  clearly  stated  by  him,  and  still  less 
from  his  point  of  view  were  it  intelligible,  had  he  even  most  clearly 


blaring— «  tma  baptiim— a  tme  sacrament  of  the  altar— tme  power  of  the  keys  for 
the  for^veneiB  of  rina — true  office  of  preaching — a  tme  catechism.  I  saj,  that  on- 
der  the  pope,  there  is  the  true  Christianity — yea,  the  right  pattern  of  Christianity,** 
4ite.    Then  he  goes  on  to  enforce  this  tnith  against  his  opponents. 
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expressed  himself  on  the  sabject  We  cannot  perceive  in  his  systeoi^ 
how  man  really  cometh  by  Holy  Writ,  nor  even  indeed,  why  he  needetb 
instruction  and  human  education,  to  attain  to  true  knau^edge ;  since 
God  alone,  and  by  interior  means,  teacheth  him.  As  little  can  we  con- 
ceive, wherefore  human  exhortation,  menace,  and  instruction  shonldl 
be  necessary,  to  induce  him  to  wHl  what  is  good,  since  this  God  alone 
worketh. 


4  zus^— Hie  tnitbSDd  the  wifehood  ia  LulhM's  dodfide  en  the  Cfaveb. 

Luther's  notion  of  the  Chorch  is,  however,  not  false,  though  it  i# 
one-sided.  If  he  found  it  impossible  to  conceive  the  Church  as  a  living 
institute,  wherein  man  becometh  holy  ;  so  he  still  retained  the  view^ 
that  it  should  consist  of  saints,  whereby  its  ultimate  and  highest  object 
is  declared.  In  more  than  one  place,  he  saySf  be  attaches  great  weight 
to  the  definition  of  the  Church,  as  a  community  of  saints  }  because  each 
individual  can  thence  infer  what  he  should  be.  In  his  system,  the  inte* 
rior  part  of  the  Church,  which  is  yet  the  most  important,  is  everywhere 
put  forward ;  and  that  no  one  in  the  Divine  kingdom  can  enjoy  the 
true  rights  of  citizenship,  when  he  belongs  only  outwardly  to  the  Church, 
and  hath  not  entered  into  the  true  spirit  of  Christ,  is  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner  pointed  oat.  Moreover,  it  19  not  to  be  doubted,  that  Christ 
maintains  his  Church  in  the  power  of  victory,  by  means  of  those,  wha 
five  in  his  faith,  bebng  to  hire  in  heart  and  spirit,  and  rejoice  in  his  se- 
cond coming.  It  is  also  not  to  be  doubtei,  that  these  ai^  tbe  true  sup* 
porters  of  his  truth  ;  that  without  them  it  would  aeon  be  forgotten,  turn 
into  pure  error,  or  degenerate  into  an  empty,  holk>w  formalism.  YeSf 
without  doubt,  these— the  invisible,  who  have  been  changed  and  glori- 
fied into  the  image  of  Christ,  are  the  supporters  of  the  visible  Church  : 
the  wicked  in  that  Churchf  the  unbelievers,  the  hypocrites,  the  dead 
members  in  the  body  <^  Christ,  would  be  unable  for  a  single  day  to  pre« 
serve  tbe  Church,  even  in  her  exterior  forms.  Nay,  as  far  as  in  them 
Kes,  they  do  all  to  distract  the  Church,  to  sacrifice  her  to  beee  possionsv 
to  poRute  her,  and  abandon  her  to  the  scorn  and  mockery  of  her  ene- 
miea  With  never-failing  profusion  doth  tbe  Lord  raise  up,  in  the  ful- 
Hess  of  His  strength,  men,  through  whom  He  sheds  over  His  Church, 
fight  and  tbe  newness  of  life  f  but,  because  after  a  human  fashion,  they 
cannot  be  infallibly  recognized  as  his  disciples,  and  even  ought  not  to^ 
be  so,  in  order  not  to  promote  confidence  in  mere  mtm,  and  because  hit 
followers  are  to  be  called  after  no  man,  be  he  Athanasius,  or  Arius, 
Augustincf  Luther,  <»  Calvin^  we  aie  by  him  refeired  te  hi$  own  instK 
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lution,  wherein  the  truth  can  nerer  fail,  because  he,  the  truth  and  the 
life,  erer  abideth  in  it. 

Luther,  moreorer,  has  rightly  seen  the  necessity  of  admitting,  that  a 
revelation,  emanating  immediately  from  God,  requireth  a  divinely  insli* 
tuted  Church,  and  the  Christian  faith  a  far  higher,  than  a  mere  human 
guarantee.  But  his  fault  was,  that  he  did  not  seriously  weigh  what  wai 
aignified  by  the  words,  the  immediate  revelation  in  Christ  is  external ; 
for,  otherwise,  he  would  have  understood,  that  a  divinely  instituted 
Church  is  necess&rily  visible,  founded  as  it  is  by  the  word  of  God  be» 
come  visible,  and  that  the  warranty  of  faith  must  needs  be  external. 
Vast  were  the  consequences  of  this  want  of  perception.  In  the  religioua 
community,  which  owes  its  existence  to  Luther,  the  80<^:alled  invisible 
revelation  in  the  human  mind,  has  since  determined  the  conception  of 
the  visible,  nay,  even  the  written  revelation ;  and,  according  as  each 
one  believes,  God  reveals  himself  to  him  in  his  interior,  he  explains  and 
distorts  the  outward  Word,  and  against  such  arbitrary  intcrpretationsr 
no  Lutheran  can  allege  any  solid  objection,  tineefrom  the  inward  ema* 
nates  the  external  Church. 

Lastly,  the  proposition,  that  the  internal  Church  is  to  be  first  estab* 
lished,  and  then  the  exterior  one,  is,  in  one  respect,  completely  true,  and 
hereby  Luther  was  deceived.  We  are  not  Iwmg  members  of  the  es» 
ternal  Church,  until  we  belong  to  the  interior  one.  What  hath  been 
imparted  to  us  from  withouty  must  be  reproduced  by  and  within  us ;  the 
objective  must  become  subjective,  ere  we  be  entitled  to  consider  our- 
selves true  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  Thus  far,  certainly,  the 
invisible  is  to  be  ranked  before  the  visible  Church ;  and  the  latter  is 
elernally  renovated  oat  of  the  former.  But  this  kingdom  of  God  begins, 
grows,  and  ripens  within  us,  after  it  has  first  externally  encountered  us,, 
and  made  the  first  steps  to  receive  us  into  its  bosom.  The  act  of  exte- 
rior excitement,  instruction  and  education,  is  ever  the  first  condition  of 
life  to  what  is  internally  excited,  taught,  and  educated ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  exterior  hath  passed  into  the  interior,  then  the  inward  becometh, 
in  its  turn,  the  outward  ;  and  the  image,  which  from  without,  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  interior,  is  reflected  from  the  interior  on  the  exterior* 
But,  as  Luther  wished  to  break  with  the  existing  outward  Church,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  the  ahsolute  precedence  to  the  invisible  Church,  and 
consider  himself  as  the  immediate  envoy  of  €U>d.*    But,  by  exalting. 


•  After  hit  journey  from  the  Wartburg,  Luther,  u  is  well  known,  wrote  from  Bor- 
na  to  the  elector  Fraderick,  as  follows : — "  He  had  received  his  Gospel,**  said  hs, 
''  n>tfrom  men,  bat  from  heayen  alone,  from  Jssos  Chnst ;  and,  therefore  is  he  a 
Chriflian  and  an  evanfelist,  and  toch  he  wishsd  o  bt  ciBsd  In  fritore.**    Even  CaU 
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into  a  general  principle,  his  view  of  the  relation  of  the  internal  to  th<; 
external  Church,  he  fell  into  the  greatest  embarrassments.  On  one 
hand,  he  desired  (and  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  view  he  entertain- 
ed of  himself,  as  a  divinely  inspired  evangelist,)  that  the  doctrine,  which 
coming  forth  from  his  interior  as  the  voice  of  God,  he  had  announced 
mbroad,  should  be  merely  re-echoed  by  his  disciples  :  and,  thus  from 
him,  too,  the  visible  should  again  bring  forth  and  absolutely  determine 
the  invisible  Church : — a  condition,  which  utterly  annihilated  his  own 
principle.*     But,  if  he  held  to  the  latter  principle,  and  considered  each 


yin,  in  his  antwor  to  Sadolct*8  Epistle  to  the  Genevans,  appeals  to  this  immediate 
mission :  Opusc.  p.  106.  **  Mioisterium  meum,  quod  Dei  vocatione  Amdatum 
ac  sanctum  fuisse  non  dubito.*'  P.  107.  **  Ministcrium  mcum,  quod  quidcm  ut  k 
Christo  esse  novi,**  etc. 

*  In  modem  times  it  has  often  been  denied,  that  Luther  had  desired  to  lay  down 
for  all  future  ages  dogmatic  decisions.  But,  the  sort  of  proof,  which  is  adduced, 
would,  in  all  cases,  where  personal  interests  were  not  concerned,  be  declared  to  b« 
anything  but  satisfactory.  Men  cannot,  in  the  least  degree,  have  transported  them- 
selves  into  the  spirit  of  those  ages,  and,  least  of  all,  have  attended  to  the  character  of 
the  Reformers,  and  particularly  of  Luther,  when  they  advance  such  a  statement.  If 
the  doctrinal  uncertainty  of  the  greater  part  of  his  present  worshippers,  had  been 
one  of  Luther's  peculiarities,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  his  constancy  and 
perseverance  in  his  career,  nay,  for  the  very  origin  of  his  reformation.  Yet,  in  proof 
of  what  has  been  asserted  in  the  text,  wc  may  cite,  though  briefly,  the  words  of  the 
reformer  himself.  In  his  reply  to  EraBmus  (Adv.  Era«m.  Rotcrod.  lib.  1.  p.  182,  b.) 
he  lays  down  the  principle  :  **  fidci  est  non  f*illi,"  which  he  applies,  in  the  passage  fol- 
lowing, to  particular  articles.  Erasmus  had  said,  **  if  the  doctrine  of  free-will  had 
been  an  error,  God  would  certainly  not  have  tolerated  it  in  his  Church,  nor  have  re. 
vealed  it  to  any  saint.**  To  this  Luther  answers :  **  Primum  non  dicimus,  errorem 
hunc  esse  in  ecclaid  ma  toleratum  k  Deo,  ncc  in  ullo  tnio  sancto  ;  ecclcsia  enim  Spi- 
rits Dei  rcgitur,  pancti  aguntur  Spirits  Dei,  Rom.  viii.  Et  Chrirtus  cum  ecclesid 
miA  manet  usque  ad  consummationem  mundi.  Matt,  xrviii.  Et  ecclesia  est  firma. 
mentum  et  columna  veritatis.  9  Tim.  iii.  H®c,  inquam,  novimus,  nam  sic  habet  et 
Symbolum  onmium  nostrum :  credo  ecclesiam  sanctam  Catholicam,  at  impossibile 
sit.  Ulam  errare  etiam  in  mmimo  articuUy  Nay,  Luther  adds :  **  Atque  si  etiam 
donemus,  aliquos  electos  in  errore  teneri  in  toti  vitA,  tamen  ante  mortem  neceese  est, 
ut  redeant  in  viam^"  etc.  In  his  opinion  on  the  imperial  decree  of  the  22d  Septem- 
ber, 1530,  he  says  to  the  same  effect :  ••  Whoso  professeth  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
will  be  saved  ;  although  its  truth  should  become  manifest  to  him  only  later :  this  am- 
ftttion  mutt  endure  until  the  end  of  the  world,  and  ths  day  of  judgment.**  See  Bu- 
Gholx*s  History  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  1,  toU  iii.  Vienna,  1833,  p.  576  (in  Ge*. 
man,) — a  work  where  the  history  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  with  all  the  ecclesiastical 
negotiations,  is  most  copiously  and  instructively  detailed.  Hence,  we  can,  by  no 
means,  agree  with  Baumgarten  Crusius,  when,  in  his  **  Manual  of  the  History  of 
Christian  Dogmas,**  he  thus  blames  the  more  precise  definitions  of  the  Lutheran  doe- 
trine,  in  the  Formulary  of  Concord :  **  These  thoughts  were  rendered  matters  of  dog^ 
•10,  while,  at  the  origin  of  the  reformation,  they  had  in  their  higher,  more  spixitiwl 
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one  like  himself,  as  internally  and  immediately  taught  hj  God  alone  ; 
then  the  most  opposite  doctrines  were  proclaimed,  and  the  internal 
voice  of  God  contradicted  and  belied  itself.  From  this  dilemma,  his 
disciples  to  this  day  have  never  been  able  to  extricate  themselves. 

i  L.~NegatiTe  doetrines  of  the  Lutherans  in  regard  to  the  Church. 

If  we  would  now  point  out  more  accurately,  the  negative  doctrines  of 
the  Lutherans,  in  regard  to  the  Church ;  it  is  easy,  in  the  first  place, 
to  conceive  wherefore  the  papal  supremacy  was,  and  must  necessarily 
have  been,  rejected  by  them.  The  opinion,  that  Christ  had  founded 
only  an  invisible  Church,  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  other,  that 
he  had  given  to  it  a  visible  head :  the  one  notion  destroys  the  other. 
Luther  looking  on  every  determination  of  belief,  through  human  media- 
tion, as  equivalent  to  what  was  diabolical,  the  idea  of  the  papal  supre- 
macy,  wherein  the  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  each  member  on  the 
whole  body  is  most  distinctly  expressed,  must  (independently  of  the 
faults  of  individual  pontiffs,  which  not  unfrequently  cast  a  shade  on  the 
history  of  the  Papacy,)  have  appeared  to  his  mind  as  anti-Christian,  and 
the  Pope  himself  as  Anti-Christ.  For  the  Papacy  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  purely  internal,  and  invisible,  and  so  far  exclusively 
divine  Church,  and  encroaches,  according  to  this  system,  on  the  office 
of  Christ,  the  sole  and  invisible  head  of  the  Church,  who  alone,  and  by 
internal  means,  teacheth  his  disciples,  and  without  any  intermediate 
agency,  draweth  them  to  himself  When  Protestants  so  often  repeat, 
Christ  is  alone  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  the  assertion  has  exactly  the 
same  sense,  as  when  Luther  says,  Christ  is  the  sole  teacher,  and  should 
accordingly  be  estimated  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Moreover,  if 
the  Protestants,  of  the  present  day  especially,  find  the  idea  of  the  Pa- 
pacy objectionable,  this  aversion  is  still  more  conceivable.  Of  what 
could  the  Popedom  exhibit  the  unity  ?  Of  the  most  palpable,  decided, 
and  irreconcileable   contradictions;  this,   indeed,  would  be  an  utter  ^ 

impossibility  ; — it  could  only  be  the  representative  of  what   was  in  .0| 

itself  a  thousandfold  and  most  radically  opposed,  and  this  anti-Christ,  ' 

Satan  himself  alone  could  be.  Of  what  body  could  the  Pontiff*  be  the 
head  ?  A  body,  whose  members  declare  themselves  independent  one 
of  the  other  :  a  thing  which  is  inconceivable.  The  fault  of  Protestants 
is  this,  that  what  with  them  is  impracticable,  what  from  their  point  of 

tense,  been  opposed  to  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  ruling  Chorch,  and  had  been  meant 
to  expresii  only  the  idea  of  human  helpletsneas,  and  of  the  devotion  of  human  life  to 
God.**    See  his  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschiehte,  part.  L  p.  595.    Jena,  1832. 
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view  may  with  indisputable  consistency  be  rejected,  they  would  refuse 
to  the  Christian  Church  also,  which  is  anything  but  a  distracted,  self- 
eontradictory,  self-annihilating,  sclf-belying  thing,  that  ever  at  the  same 
moment  utters  the  affirmative  and  the  negative.  If  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Protestants,  instead  of  naming  Christ  their  invisible  head,  would 
designate  him  as  their  unknoum  head,  concealed  from  their  view,  they 
would  at  least  give  utterance  to  an  historical  truth.  The  same  judg- 
ment, moreover,  which  Protestants  must  form  of  the  Pfcpacy,  they  na- 
turally pass  on  the  Catholic  view  of  Episcopacy. 

Lastly,  in  respect  to  tradition,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what 
has  been  said,  and  it  has  already  been  explicitly  shown,  why  in  the 
twofold  signification  above  pointed  out,  Protestants  cannot  concede  to 
it  the  same  place,  which  it  occupies  in  the  Catholic  system.  It  has 
occasionally  been  said,  however,  that  the  Reformers  had  not  rejected 
Tradition  "in  the  ideal  sense;"  but  only  Traditions.  It  is  certainly 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  still  partially  subdued  by  that  old  ecclesiastical 
spirit,  which,  on  their  secession  from  the  Church,  they  had  uncon- 
sciously carried  away  with  them,  they  believed  in  the  same,  and  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  its  sense.  Though  materially,  they  did  not  reject 
every  portion  of  Tradition,  yet  they  did  so  formally.  For,  if  indeed, 
they  acknowledged  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Church,  as  embodied 
in  the  first  four  cBcumenical  Councils,  they  did  so,  not  on  account  of 
their  ecclesiastical  objectivity,  but  because,  according  to  their  own  «i6. 
jective  views,  they  found  them  confirmed  by  Holy  Writ.  But  the  (Jos- 
pel  truth,  which  hath  been  delivered  over  to  the  Church,  for  preser- 
vation and  for  propagation,  remaineth  truth,  whether,  in  consequence  of 
a  subjective  inquiry,  or,  of  a  pretended  internal  illumination,  it  be  ac- 
knowledged or  be  rejected.  Hence,  the  ecclesiastical  traditionary 
principle  is  this  :  such  and  such  a  doctrine, — for  instance,  the  divinity 
of  Christ, — is  a  Christian  evangelical  truth,  because  the  Church,  the 
institution  invested  with  authority  from  Christ,  declares  it  to  be  his  doc- 
^  trine  ; — not  because  such  or  such  an  individual  subjectively  holds  it, 

■(?•  as  the  result  of  his  Scriptural  reading,  for  a  Christian  truth.     The 

*"  Bible  is  ever  forced  to  assume  the  form  of  its  readers  :  it  becomes  little 

with  the  little,  and  great  with  the  great,  and  is,  therefore,  made  to  pass 
through  a  thousand  transformations,  according  as  it  is  reflected  in  each 
individuality.  If  that  individuality  be  shallow,  flat,  and  dull,  the  Scrip- 
tare  is  so  represented  through  its  medium :  it  is  made  to  take  the  colour 
>  of  the  most  one-sided  and  perverse  opinions,  and  is  abused  to  the  sup- 

port of  every  foUy.  In  itself*  therefore,  and  without  any  other  medium* 
the  Bible  cannot  be  considered,  by  the  Church,  as  a  rule  of  faith :  on 
the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  the  rule,  whereby  tiie  Scrip- 
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ture  must  be  investigated*  The  Reformers  failing  to  acknowledge  this 
great  truth,  thpir  partial  agreement  with  Tradition  was  purely  occtJen-. 
tal;  aaia  most  clearly  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  sequel,  nearly 
all  those  positive  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  Luther  and  the  first 
Reformers  still  maintained,  have  been  cast  off  by  their  disciples,  with- 
out their  ever  ceasing  to  profess  themselves  members  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  On  no  point  did  the  Reformers  recognize  Tradition  for  the 
sake  of  its  objectivity  ;  and,  thereforct  they  rejected  it,  wherever  it  ac- 
corded not  with  their  own  subjective  caprices.  What  doctrine  doth 
tradition  more  clearly  attest,  than  that  of  free-will  T  Yet,  this  they  re- 
jected. In  short,  they  entirely  merged  the  objective  historical  Chris- 
tianity into  their  own  subjectivity,  and  were  consequently  forced  to 
throw  off  Tradition.  ^ 

Accordingly,   they  refused  obedience  to  the  Church — deeming  it  V 

ignoble  and  slavish.  They  forgot  that,  a  divine  authority  impresses 
upon  the  obedience  also,  which  pays  homage  to  it,  the  stamp  of  divinity, 
and  exalts  it  as  much  above  servitude,  as  the  spirit  is  raised  above  the 
flesh.     It  is  remarkable,  that  no  one  any  longer  doubts,  but  that  an  / 

outward,  fixed,  eternally  immutable  moral  law,  though  not  in  all  its 
parts  first  established  by  Christ,  yet  hath  been  by  Him  confirmed  and 
brought  to  greater  perfection.  This  rule  of  will  and  of  action,  every 
Christian  recognizes ;  and,  however  far  short  of  it  he  may  fall  in  his 
own  conduct,  yet,  he  never  thinks  of  changing  it,  according  to  his  sub- 
jective moral  point  of  view ;  nor,  in  the  commission  of  his  faults,  flat- 
tering himself,  that  the  standard,  according  to  which  he  should  act,  and 
that  according  to  which  he,  in  reality,  doth  act,  perfectly  correspond. 
But,  the  necessity  of  a  like  fixed  and  unchangeable  standard  for  the 
intelligence  is  disputed.  Here  each  one  is  to  give  himself  up,  to  the  ^j 
guidance  of  his  own  subjective  feelings  and  fancies,  and  to  be  certain, 
that  what  he  feels  and  thinks,  is  truly  felt  and  thought ;  although  any 
individual,  who  has  only  attended  for  some  weeks  to  his  own  train  of 
thoughts,  may  easily  perceive,  that  in  this  field  he  is  not  a  whit  stronger 
than  in  the  sphere  of  morals.     That  the  Bible  alone  cannot,  in  itself  j^ 

constitute  such  a  settled,  outward  rule,  nor  was  ever  so  intended  by  jH^ 

Christ,  no  one  surely,  after  the  awful  experience  which,  in  our  times  ^'' 

especially,  has  been  made,  and  is  still  daily  made,  will  feel  any  longer 
disposed  to  deny. 

i  u.— Doetnne  of  Am  CalviaiitB  on  the  Chorab. 

The   Calvinists    adopted  Luth^'s  general  views,   respecting  the 
Church,  without  alteration,  and  solemnly  confirmed  them  in  their  Sym- 


*^. 
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l>olicai  writings.*  But  Calvin  is  distinguished  by  many  peculiarities, 
•which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  phenomena^  which  in  the  whole 
compass  of  ecclesiastical  lifei  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution 
attempted  by  Luther,  down  to  the  flourishing  period  of  Calvin,  had 
presented  themselves  to  the  attention  of  the  observ^t  had  not  passed 
by,  without  making  the  deepest  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  Gene- 
Tan  Reformer.  He  had  observed  the  boundless  tyranny,  which  had 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  new  principles  :  nor  had  he  overlooked  the 
fact,  that  the  idea  of  a  Christian  put  forward  by  his  predecessor,  as  an 
independent,  all-sufficing  being,  capable,  from  the  fulness  of  his  own 
spirit,  of  satisfying  all  his  higher  wants,  is  a  mere  fiction,  which  all 
experience  belies.f  He  had  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  rulers 
of  the  new  ^urch  were  devoid  of  all  influence  and  respect ;  that  the 
people,  which  had  been  taught  to  look  on  them  as  the  mere  work  of  its 
own  hands,  denied  them  frequently  the  most  indispensable  obedience  ; 
and  that,  if  temporal  princes  had  not  interposed  their  authority,  all  order 
and  discipline  would  have  been  subverted.  X  As  at  Geneva,  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  Calvin's  activity,  the  ecclesiastical  reformation  was  con- 
nected with  a  civil  revolution,  the  wildest  anarchy  had  broken  through 
the  restraints  of  public  morals,  and  matter  for  the  most  earnest  reflec- 
tion was  thus  oflered  in  abundance. 

Hence,  Calvin  thought  it  necessary  to  straiten  the  bonds,  which 
united  the  individual  with  the  general  body,  to  excite  a  new  reverence 


*  Zwingl.  Commentar.  de  Yerk  et  falsa  Religr.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  fol.  197,  where  he  com. 
prices,  in  ten  short  prupoeitions,  his  whole  doctrine  on  the  Church.  Calvin  Instit.  1. 
iy.  c.  1.  fol.  190,  acq. ;  Confess.  Helvet.  i.  c.  zvii.  ed.  Augs.  p.  47;  Helvet.  ii.  Art. 
xiv ;  Anglic.  Art-  xiz.  p.  133 :  which,  however,  very  clearly  points  out  the  visible 
character  of  the  Church :  "  Eccksia  Christi  visibilis  est  ccBtus  fideliuin,  in  quo  ver. 
bom  Dei  punim  predicatur,  et  sacramenta,  quoad  ea.  qaas  neceasario  exigantur,  juzta 
Christi  mstitutum  recto  administrantur.*'  Very  different  from  this,  on  the  other 
band,  is  the  Confessio  Scotorum,  Art  zvi.  p.  156.  The  Hungarian  Confession  has 
nothing  to  say  respecting  the  Chureh ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  section  iU  oe«- 
tiM/Nvforum,  p.  351. 

t  Calvin.  In^tit.  1.  iv.  e.  1.  (  v.  fol.  572.  vEtsi  extemis  mediis  aUigata  non  est 
Dei  yirtus,  tamen  ordinario  docendi  modo  alligavit :  quern  dum  recusant  tenere  lanm- 
tiei  homines,  multis  se  exitialtbus  laqueis  involvunt.  Multos  impellit  vel  superbia^ 
vel  fastidium,  vel  armulatio,  ut  sibi  persuadeant  privatim  legendo  et  meditando  ie 
poase  ntis  proficere,  atque  ita  contemnant  publicos  coetus  et  pnedicationem  supenra. 
coam  ducant.  Qooniam  autem  sacrum  unitatis  vinculum,  quantum  in  se  est,  sol- 
Yunt  rel  abnimpunt,**  etc. 

X  Loc.  cit.  ^  ii.  fol.  375  **  E^ns  (9atane)  arte  factum  est,  et  pure  vcrbi  pnedica. 
tio  aliquot  saeculis  evanuerit :  et  nunc  eadcm  improbitatc  incumbit  ad  labcfactandum 
ministerium ;  quod  tamen  sic  in  ecdcsia  Christus  ordinavit,  ut  illo  sublato  hujus 
vdifiaatio  peraat,"  ete. 
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for  the  Church,  (of  which  Luther  had  always  spoken  in  such  terms  of 
disparagementy  and  whereof^  indeed*  he  had  never  formed  a  clear  con- 
ception,) as  well  as  to  establish,  on  a  more  solid  basis,  the  authority 
of  its  rulers.  He  carefully  collected  all  that  had  ever  been  said  upon 
the  Church,  in  any  wise  good  or  useful  for  his  object ;  and  did  not  oven 
hesitate  to  transplant  into  his  garden,  many  a  flower  from  the  so-much- 
detested  Corpus  Juris  canonici;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  name  the 
place  of  its  extraction.  So  he  preferred,  to  adopt  in  his  "  Institutes  of 
the  Christian  Religion,"  propositions,  which,  in  the  Protestant  system, 
are  utterly  untenable  and  baseless,  than  consistently  to  enforce  the 
principles  that  he  had  inherited  from  Luther.  At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  Treatise  on  the  Church,  he  points  out  the  natural  igno* 
ranee,  indolence,  and  frivolity  of  man,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
certain  institutions  to  implant,  cherish,  and  mature  the  doctrines  of  faith. 
In  the  Church,  hath  the  treasure  of  the  Gospel  been  deposited,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say  ;  pastors  and  teachers  have  been  instituted  by  God,  and 
been  invested  with  authority^  to  the  end,  that  preaching  might  never 
fail,  and  a  holy  concord  in  Faith,  and  a  right  order,  might  constantly 
obtain.* 

But  when  his  reason  made  him  the  reproach,  how,  if  the  Church 
were  really  so  constituted,  he  could  feel  himself  justified  in  severing  all 
ties  of  connexion  with  the  one  in  existence  ;  he  then  stunned  his  con- 
science with  the  most  violent  invectives  against  her ;  satisfied  as  he 
was,  that  the  generation  which  had  once  begun  to  swear  by  men,  and 
to  revere  their  opinions,  as  the  Word  of  God,  would  easily  take  such 
sallies  of  furious  passion,  as  a  substitute  for  solid  argument.f 

AAer  these  introductory  observations,  Calvin  speaks  first,  of  the  in- 
visible Church,  and  requires  his  disciples,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  firmly 
convinced,  that  such  a  Church  doth  in  reality  exist — namely,  a  host 
of  elect,  who,  though  they  do  not  see  each  other  face  to  face,  yet  are 
united  in  one  faith,  in  one  hope,  in  one  charity,  and  in  the  same  H<Ay 
Spirit,  as  members  under  the  one  Christ,  their  common  head.  In  the 
second  place,  he  requires  them  to  believe,  with  undoubting  assurance, 
that  they  themselves  belong  to  this  invisible  Church,  which  can  be  only 
one,  since  a  division  of  Christ  is  impossible.  Then,  he  adds :  though  a 
desolate  wilderness  on  all  sides  surrounds  us,  which  seemeth  to  cry  out. 


*  CalTin.  Instit  Hb.  iv.  o.  i.  Ibl.  370.  **  Quia  autem  mditU  noftia  et  ngnitiet 
(addo  ctiam  ingenii  yanitatem)  extomb  aubsidiis  indigent ....  paitont  initituit  ae 
doctorcfl  (Deiu,)  quonun  oro  bom  doccre ;  eot  auctoritate  iostnizit;  nihil  denique 
omiat,  quod  ad  lanctam  fidei  comenrom  et  rectom  ordinem  faceret** 

t  Loo.  cit  c.  ii.  foL  38L86. 
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the  Church  is  vanished  ;  yet,  let  us  he  assured*  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
is  not  unprofitable,  and  that  God  knows  how  to  preserve  bis  foUowers* 
even  in  the  obscurest  corners.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe, 
that  together  with  the  reasons,  which  are  to  be  looked  for  in  his  doc« 
trine  of  ab^lute  predestination,  there  was  an  especial  motive,  that 
induced  Calvin  to  enforce  on  his  disciples  the  conviction^  that  they 
belonged  to  an  invisible  Church.  This  was  the  general  demoralization, 
which  he  saw  prevailing  among  them,  and  which  threatened  to  under* 
mine  the  belief,  that  the  so-called  Reformation,  had  in  reality  been 
brought  about.*  So  he  diverts  their  view  from  the  work!  of  reality,  and 
turns  it  to  the  obscurity  of  the  invisible  world,an  order  to  afford,  to  that 
eternal  longing  of  the  Christian  soul  after  communion,  a  satisfaction 
which  the  visible  Church  evidently  denied.  He  immediately  passes 
over  to  the  latter,  to  impart  to  it  a  more  solid  and  beautiful  form,  to 
insure  its  efficacy  and  its  influence  in  the  training  up  of  believers,  to 
make  the  visible  Church  appear  as  the  reflection  of  the  invisible,  and, 
in  this  way,  to  attempt  to  reconcile,  by  degrees,  the  members  of  the 
latter  with  those  of  the  former. 

How  salutary,  nay,  how  indispensable,  is  this  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  visible  Church,  says  he,  is  evident  alone,  from  her  glorious  appella- 
y  tion  of  *'  mother."    There  is  no  coming  into  life,  unless  she  conceives 

us  in  her  womb,  unless  she  brings  us  forth,  nourishes  us  at  her  breasts, 
and  finally  watches  over  and  protects  us,  until  we  throw  off  this  mortal 
coil,  and  become  like  unto  the  angeb.  For,  as  long  as  we  live,  our 
weakness  will  not  admit  of  our  being  discharged  from  school.  Let  us 
consider,  moreover,  he  continues,  that  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  no  salvation :  Isaiah  and  Joel  attest 
it,  and  Ezechiel  concurs  with  them.  We  see  from  hence,  that  God's 
paternal  grace,  and  the  especial  testimony  of  the  spiritual  life,  are  con- 
fined to  his  flock ;  so  that  separation  from  the  Church  is  ever  per- 
nicious. 

Calvin  appeals  to  Ephesians,  c  iv.  11,  where  St.  Paul  says,  '*that 
Ohrist  gave  some  apostles;   and  some  prophets;  and  some  others, 

I  Log.  eit  f  xiii.  foL  S76.  **  Dam  enim  apod  eos,  quibas  ETangfeliom  •nimntia. 
tor,  ejus  doetrins  non  fiMpoodere  vita  froctom  vident,  nolkm  illio  eve  eeelemm 
stotim  jodicant.  JuftiMtma  qoidem  est  ofiensio,  cai  plus  mtm  occanonit  hoc  miser- 
rimo  MBcnlo  pitebemof ;  nee  exeuaare  licet  maledictam  ignaviam,  qoam  Dominus 
tepasHam  non  lineC :  nti  jam  fravilmi  flageOk  eaatigare  incipit.  Ve  ergo  nobia, 
qui  tarn  dkaolnta  flagitiormii  tteentia  committimiiB,  at  propter  noa  vobierentar  imbe- 
eiiles  ooneientiB.— Qoia  enim  dob  piilant  ean  eoeleriam,  obi  mm  eat  aolida  vMrn 
poritaa  et  integritaa,  aoeknmi  odio  a  lefitmA  eeeleaia  diaeedont,  dam  a  £MCkms 
imptobomm  deolinare  aepotant    Aiont  ecoleaam  Christi  aaaetam  eaaa,**  ate. 
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evangelists ;  and  some  others,  pastors  and  doctors ;  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  fbr  the  edifying  of  the  body 
of  Christ ;  until  we  all  meet  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
age  of  the  fblness  of  Christ  i'* — a  passage  which  the  Catholic  Church 
adduces  in  support  of  the  view  that  she  takes  of  herself.  After  this 
quotation,  the  Reformer  adds  :  **  We  see  that  God,  though  in  one  mO' 
ment  He  could  render  His  oum  followers  perfect ^  yet,  would  have  them 
grow  up  to  maturity  only  by  means  of  an  education  by  the  Church. 
We  see,  moreover,  the  way  marked  out,  wherein  these  plans  of  God 
are  to  be  unfolded  ;  for,  to  the  pastors  is  the  preaching  of  the  Divine 
Word  intrusted :  all  must  conform  to  this  precept,  00  that,  with  a  mild 
and  docile  spirit  (mansuelo  ef  doeUi  spiritu)  they  give  themselves  up  to 
the  guidance  of  the  teachers  selected  for  that  purpose.  Long  before 
had  the  prophet  Isaiah  characterized  the  Church  by  this  sign,  when 
he  said,  **  The  spirit  which  is  in  thee,  and  the  w<Mrds,.  which  I  have 
placed  in  thy  mouth,  will  never  depart  fVom  thy  mouth,  nor  fVom  the 
month  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord.**  Hence,  it  follows,  that 
those  deserve  to  perish  of  hunger  and  misery,  who  despise  the  celestial 
ibod  of  the  soul,  which  is  administered  fVom  above  through  the  hands  of 
the  Church.  That  we  may  know  that  in  earthly  vessels,  an  incom- 
parable treasure  is  presented  to  our  acceptance,  God  Himself  appears, 
and  as  far  as  He  is  the  Pounder  of  this  order  of  things,  desires  to  be 
acknowledged  as  ever  present  in  His  institution.     In  like  manner,  as  v  / 

He  referred  not  His  chosen  people  of  old  to  angels«  but  raised  up  on 
earth  teachers,  who  performed  truly  the  office  of  angels :  so  He  de* 
tires  now  to  instruct  us  after  a  human  fashion.  And  in  like  manner, 
as  in  ancient  times.  He  was  not  content  with  merely  revealing  his  law, 
but  appointed  as  interpreters  of  the  same,  the  priests,  from  whose  lipe 
the  people  were  to  hear  its  true  sense  explained :  so  it  is  now  His  will, 
that  we  alhould  not  merely  be  engaged  with  the  reading  of  Holy  Writ ; 
nay,  He  hath  instituted  teachers,  that  we  may  be  sapported  by  their 
aid.  From  hence  a  two-fold  advantage  springs.  On  one  hand,  the 
Almighty  best  tries  our  obedience,  when  we  so  hearken  to  Hie  ministeri, 
as  if  He  spake  himself;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  He  condescends  to  our 
weakness,  by  choosing  rather  to  address  us  after  a  human  manner,  , 
through  the  medium  of  interpreters,  in  order  to  draw  as  to  Himself, 
than  to  repcA  us  by  the  voice  of  His  thunders.  Calvin,  after  renmrking, 
that  in  all  apostasies  firom  the  Church,  arrogance  or  Jealousy  ever  liee 
at  the  bottom,  and  that  he^  who  severs  the  sacred  bonds  of  unity,  will 
Bot  fail  to  incur  the  just  chastisement  for  this  godless  adultery — to  wit, 
epiritual  blindness  through  the  most  poisonous  errors  and  the  most  da- 
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I  testable  illusions ;  proceeds  to  say,  "  the  more  abominable  therefore  are 

the  apostles,  who  aim  at  a  division  in  the  Church :  it  is  as  if  they 
chased  the  sheep  away  from  the  fold,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  jaws 
of  the  wolf."* 

Calvin  is  as  inexhaustible  in  his  own  self-refutation,  as  he  is  unsha« 
ken  in  his  confidence  in  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  men,  from  whom  he 
seriously  expects,  that  the  grounds^  which  condemn  his  own  disobedi- 
ence against  the  Catholic  Church,  they  will  good-naturedly  take  for 
proofs,  that  they  owe  submission  to  him  and  to  his  institutions.  As  we, 
he  says  in  another  place,  profess  an  invisible  Church,  which  is  seen  by 
the  eye  of  God  alone  ;  so  are  we  bound  to  revere  a  Church,  which  is 
perceptible  to  men,  and  to  persevere  in  its  communion.!  He  never 
forgets  to  point  out  as  a  mark  of  a  true  Chistian  community,  its  vene- 
ration for  the  ministry,  and  for  the  office  of  preaching  ;|  and,  if  Luther 
said,  the  true  Church  is  there  to  be  found,  where  the  Gospel  is  rightly 
announced ;  so  Calvin  adds,  it  is  there  to  be  found  where  the  preaching 
of  the  Divine  Word  is  heard  with  obedience,  **  Where,"  as  he  express- 
es  himself,  "  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  received  with  reverence, 
^  there  neither  a  deceptions,  nor  a  doubtful  image  of  the  Church  is  pre- 

sented ;  and  no  one  will  go  unpunished,  who  contemns  her  authority, 
or  despises  her  exhortations,  or  rejects  her  counsels,  or  mocks  her  chas- 
tisements, still  less  who  apostatizes  from  her,  and  dissolves  her  unity. 
For  such  value  doth  our  Lord  attach  to  communion  with  His  Church, 
that  he  is  held  for  an  apostate  and  an  unbeliever,  who  obstinately  secedes 
from  any  [particular  reformed]  community,  should  it  otherwise  revere 
the  true  ministry  of  the  Word  and  of  the  sacraments.  It  is  certainly  no 
slight  thing,  that  it  is  called  *  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the  truth,*  as 
well  as  the  *  House  of  God.*  Hereby,  St.  Paul  means  to  say,  the  Church 
is  (he  faithful  preserver  of  the  truth,  that  it  may  never  be  lost  in  the 
world ;  for,  by  her  ministry  and  her  aid,  Grod  wished  to  preserve  the 
pure  preaching  of  His  Word,  and  show  himself  a  kind  parent,  who 
nourishes  us  with  spiritual  food,  and  provides  all  which  can  minister  to 
our  salvation*  Even  this  is  no  mean  praise  that  the  Church  is  called 
the  *  chosen  one,'  the  bride  elect,  who  must  be  without  spot  and  without 
wrinkle,  the  body  of  the  Lord.     Hence,  it  follows,  that  separation  from 

•  Loo.  cit  e.  i.  {  ▼.  fol.  379. 

t  Calvin,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  n.  7.  fd.  374.  **  Qnemadmodum  ergo  nobis  invinbilem, 
soUoB  Dei  oonlif  conipicoam  eoelosiam  oredera  necoMO  est,  its  banc,  qns  respecta 
hominum  ecdesia  dicitur,  observaro,  ejasquc  oommtinioaem  colore  jubemor.** 

I  Loo.  cit.  4  iz-  fol.  374.  **  Que  (multitudo)  si  ministerium  hahet  verbi,  et  hono^ 
rat,  SI  neramentonim  administrationem,  ecdesia  procol  dubio  haberi  et  censeri  me. 
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the  Church  is  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  God  and  of  Christ ;  and  we 
should  guard  the  more  against  the  heinousness  of  schism,  for  awhile,  as 
far  as  in  us  lies,  we  thus  labour  for  the  destruction  of  Divine  Truth,  we 
deserve  to  call  down  upon  ourselves  the  full  weight  of  God's  wrath. 
And  no  more  detestable  crime  can  be  imagined,  than  by  a  sacrilegious 
infidelity  to  violate  the  marriage,  which  the  only  •begotten  Son  of  God 
hath  deigned  to  contract  with  the  Church."* 

Lastly,  Calvin,  for  good  reasons,  endeavours  to  enforce  on  his  read- 
ers the  conviction,  that  no  magnitude  of  moral  corruption  can  ever  de* 
prive  the  Church  of  its  inherent  character,')'  and  that  those,  who,  on  this 
point  are  too  rigid,  and  in  consequence  incite  to  defection,  are  general* 
ly  swollen  with  arrogance,  and  impelled  by  a  malicious  self-compla* 
cence.  He  even  adds,  that  a  certain  obscuration  of  the  true  faith  should 
not  be  overrated.^ 

From  these  principles  of  Calvin,  we  can  understand  why  he  retained 
Ordination,  and  even  under  the  condition,  that  it  should  be  administer, 
ed  not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  Presbytery.  §     He  even  evinced  an  in. 


•  Loc.  cit.  §  X.  fol.  374.375. 

t  Loc.  cit.  c.  ii.  ^  i.  fol.  381.  "  Ubicunqoe  integrtim  exitat  et  illibatum  (vcrbi  ei 
■acromentonim  miniBtcrium)  nullis  momm  vitiis  aut  morbie  impediri,  quominm 
ecclesiie  nomcn  Bostineat."  C.  i.  i  xvi.  fol.  377.  "  Hoc  tamen  repeiimus  nimiam 
morositatem  cz  raperbi&  magis  et  faatd  falaiqne  nnctitatia  opinione,  qoam  ex  veiA 
lanctitate  Tcroque  ejoa  etudio  nasci.  Itaque  qui  ad  faciendam  ab  ecoleaili  dcfee^ 
tionem  sunt  aliis  ahdaciorcs,  ct  quasi  antesignani,  ii  ut  plurimum  nihil  aliud  cauui 
habent,  nisi  ut  omnium  contemptti  ostendant  ae  aliia  esae  meliorcs.** 

X  Loc.  cit.  i  xii.  fol.  374.  **  Quin  etiam  poterit  vel  in  doctrini,  vel  in  ncrameA- 
torum  administratione  vitii  quippiam  obrepere,  quod  alienare  noa  ab  ejus  communioiM 
non  dcbcat."  We  could  wish  that  space  permitted  us  to  cite  lome  passages,  from 
the  writings  of  Theodore  Beza,  upon  the  Church.  What  Calvin  teaches,  Beza  ei*. 
eellcntly  applies.  We  need  only  peruse  Beza*s  Epistle  to  a  certain  Alamannua, 
**  ecclcsifB  Lugdunensis  turbatorem,**  in  order  to  learn  how  Calvin^s  maxims  wen 
practically  enforced.  See  Theodori  BeziB  Vezclii  epist.  theolog.  liber  unus,  Genev. 
1573,  p.  48.  May  we  not  consider  it  as  a  result  of  Calrin's  deeper  eonoeption  of  the 
Church,  snrriving  to  this  day,  that  even  now  the  German  CalviniAic  theologians 
have,  on  this  subject,  furnished  far  more  excellent  matter  than  the  Lutheran  onea  T 
It  is  Schleiermacher  and  Marheineke  (amd  the  latter,  in  his  book  of  religious  instmc* 
tion  for  the  Higher  Gymnasia,  still  more  than  in  the  Manual  of  dogmatic  'Rieology, 
destined  for  University  Lectures,)  who,  among  the  modem  Plotettants,  have  by  hx 
the  best  treated  this  subject  Marheineke  had  already  written  much  that  was  exoeL 
lent  on  the  Church,  before  he  attached  himself  to  the  Hegelian  school,  from  which 
certainly  a  better  spirit  has  emanated. 

$  Loc.  cit  lib.  iT.  e.  3.  {  11.16.  fol.  389^99 ;  hb.  iy.  c.  14.  i  90.  fol.  418.  "  Sa. 
oramenta  duo  instituta,  quibus  nunc  Christiana  ecclesia  utitur.  Loquor  auUm  dt 
ii$^  qwB  in  vmm  totiua  eceUtim  sunt  inttituta.  Nam  impontionem  manuum,  quA 
teeUsUs  mtfttffrt  tn  fuum  mtiniM  mtlumltir,  ui  nam  hmiMptUwr  voeari  Mtfromci^ 
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^  clination  to  ackaowledge  Holy  Orders  as  a  sacrament.     Certainly  from 

^c  this  point  of  view,  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  English  Calvinistic 

^  Church  episcopacy  was  retained,  finds  here  its  deepest  motive ;  although 

it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  various  other  circumstances  also  concurred 
to  this  retention.  With  Luther's  first  opinions,  no  episcopacy  could 
have  existed  ;  and  the  Danish  and  Swedish  episcopal  system,  is  essen* 
tially  different  from  the  Anglican.*  But«  hereby  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  internal  self-contradiction  was  carried  to  the  eztfemest  pitch. 
A  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  a  Protestant  system  of  faith  in  one  and  the 
■ame  community  I  The  Anglican  bishops  boast,  that  by  means  of 
Catholic  ordination,  they  descend  in  an  unbroken  succession  from  the 
apostles ;  and  are,  accordingly,  in  a  most  intimate  and  living  connec* 
tion  with  the  ancient  Church ;  and  yet,  by  their  participation  in  the 
ecclesiastical  revolution,  they  broke  ofi*  the  chain  of  tradition. 

How  great,  therefore,  must  be  our  astonishment,  when  Calvin  makes 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  depend  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  interior  man,  and  when  he  could  descend  to  such  a 
pitiable  misinterpretation  of  the  true  proposition  of  St.  Augustine's : 
*       ^  ^  I  would  not  believe  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  if  the  authority  of  the 

Church  did  not  determine  mo  thereto."!  Here  again  that  efibrt  waa 
relaxed,  which  had  so  earnestly  endeavoured  to  oppose  an  objective  mat- 
ter to  subjective  caprice ;  and  evidently,  in  order  to  obviate  the  possible 
eonsequencos,  which,  from  the  undeniable  fact,  that  in  and  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  canon  of  the  Bible  had  been  settled,  and  its  several 
books  preserved  in  their  integrity,  might  be  deduced  in  fiivour  of  that 
Church.;]; 


iMm,  t^  filter  0rdintnrit  tacnmentm  mm  numen  **  If,  by  Mu:niiientum  ordinarium, 
Calvin  undcntaodti  qaod  in  mtim  totint  ecclemB  (omnium  fidelium)  institntum  est, 
so  the  CfUholie  Church  quite  agrees  with  him. 

*  ConfeM.  Angiie  Art.  zzzvi. 

t  Calvin  Imtit.  lib.  i-  e.  7.  ^  3.  fol.  15.  •*  Maneat  ergo  fisnmi,  qooi  Spirituf  aane* 
las  intiM  doeait,  eolide  aoquieecere  in  Scriptur&«  et  banc  quidem  ene  AcrTMnrrtf, 
iMque  demominaionibas  et  rationi  eobiiei  eam  fas  eae  i  quam  tamen  meretur  apud- 
mm  certitodinem  apiritut  testiroonio  ooneequi.  Talis  ergo  est  persoasto,  que  rmtionea 
fton  requirat :  talis  notitia,  cai  optima  ratio  constat  ncmpe  in  qua  secnrius  constat!, 
tiusque  mems  aequiesott,  quam  in  ullis  rationibus ;  talis  denique  sensus,  qui  nisi  ez 
Mslesti  rerelationc  nasei  pequeat  ** 

t  Loe.  oit.  4  I,  fol.  14.  **  Sic  enim  magno  cum  lodibrio  Spiritds  sancti  querunt : 
eoquis  nobis  fidem  faciot,  hec  a  Deo  prodiisse  7  ESequis  salva  ae  intacta  ad  nostiam 
■sque  oDtatem  pcirenisse  certioros  reddat  7  Ecquis  poniuadeat,  librum  bunc  reveren. 
ter  ezcipiendum,  alteram  numero  ezpungendum,  nisi  certam  istorum  omnium  re|ru* 
km  ecolesia  pnescnbcret  7  Pendet  igitnr,  inquiunt,  ab  ecclesie  determinatione  et 
fBB  sMlptani  fevwaUia  debeatar,  et  qui  libd  in  qjos  aatakfo  emMiadi  sint    Ita 
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Tel  these  principles  of  Calvin,  emanated  fVom  the  thoroughly  subjec« 
ftive  nature  of  Protestantism  ;  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  his  views,  on 
the  Church,  are  far  more  inconsistent^  with  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  refor* 
tnatioui  than  his  opinion,  as  to  the  mode  of  assuring  ourselves  of  the 
divine  origin  of  any  sacred  writing,  is  with  his  doctrine  on  the  Church* 
But  at  all  events,  tt  is  highly  honourable  to  his  perspicacity,  as  well  as 
to  his  Christian  spirit,  that  he  saw«  or  at  least  felti  that  by  means  of 
mere  learned  investigation,  the  believer  could  obtain  no  satisfactoiy 
tesult :  that  on  account  of  the  obscurity,  which  involves  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  sacred  writings^  and  the  formatioD  of  the  canon  itself,  and 
which  spreads  in  general  over  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Churchf 
doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  one  or  other  Canonical  Scripture  may 
ever  be  raised— doubts  on  the  final  solution,  whereof  faith  cannot  re* 
tnain  suspended :  and  that  accordingly«  some  higher  guarantee  must  be 
sought  for*     Such  he  foundt  f(^lowing  out  earlier  indications ;  and  what 
he  found  was  not  false,  but  one-sided«  unsatisfactory,  and  cheerless  for 
the  Church.     That  through  such  principles  an  opening  was  made  to  the 
desolation  of  the  sanctuary,  proceeding  from  a  one-sided  culture  of  the 
religious  spirit,  Calvin  might  have  learned  from  Luther's  views  touching 
the  Biblical  canon.     Where  the  latter  "  did  not  perceive  the  Spirit,"* 
that  is  to  say,  did  not  find  the  reflection  of  his  own  spirit,  he  forthwith 
believed  the  suspicion  of  spuriousness  to  be  well-founded.     But  who 
can  ultimately  decide  on  this  test  g£l  the  Spirit,  which  a  book  of  Scrip* 
ture  doth  abide  or  not,  when  that  book  is  rejected  by  one  party,  and 


■aorile^  homines,  dum  sabeccletiiB  pnetoiti^  ▼olunteffrsnatam  tjrmimidem  evehersf 
nihil  curant,  qaibus  w  et  alios  abtnrditntibus  illaqueent,  modo  hoc  unom  eitorqueani 
apud  ttmpliees,  ecclemam  nihil  nob  pone."  MoreoTer,  no  Catholic  lo  expreaeet  him. 
■elff  that  it  dcpenda  on  the  Chnrch  to  detennine  what  veneration  be  due  to  the  ncred 
writings,  and  wliat  hooka  are  to  be  held  aa  canonical ;  bat  Catholiea  have  at  all  times 
aaaerted,  that  the  Church  ia  onij  a  witneaa  and  a  guarantee,  that  the  canonical 
Bcripturea  are  really  what  the/  are  conaidcred  to  be.  Calvin,  however,  ezpreaes 
himself  Btill  more  honestly  than  Lather,  who,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  EfietU  t§ 
the  Oalatiant,  c.  i.  p.  3a  (Wittenberg,  1556,  part  i.,)  nys :  •*  So  the  Church  should 
have  power  and  aathority  over  Holy  Writ ;  as  the  canonists  and  the  sententiarii 
(achoohnen;  have  written  againat  God,  and  in  the  most  shameless  manner.  The 
gruand  which  some  assign  for  this  opinion  is,  the  Church  hath  not  approved  of  and 
adopted  more  than  four  gospeb;  therefore  there  are  only  four,  and  had  the  Church 
adopted  more,  there  would  have  been  more.  But  now,  if  the  Church  hath  the 
power,  according  to  her  good  will  and  pleasufti,  to  adopt  and  to  approve  of  gospels, 
what  aud  how  many  she  chooses,  so  it  thence  follows  that  the  aathority  of  the  Church 
is  above  the  Gospel.**  This  was  now,  indeed,  easy  to  be  refuted,  as  even  Luther 
himself  refutea  hia  own  fiction. 

t  "  Den  Geiat  verapurte.'*    These  are  Luther's  own  words.— TVsim. 
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defended  by  another.  Neither  can  be  refuted,  because  each  exatts  in- 
dividual  sentiment,  as  the  highest  and  the  ultimate  criterion  of  certainty  | 
and  will  not  let  its  religious  faith  be  moulded  according  to  the  objective 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  but  will  itself,  according  to  its  own  pleasure,  de* 
termine  what  is,  or  is  not  Scripture.  Accordingly,  from  the  language 
of  the  Spirit,  it  can  never  be  decided,  whether  Matthew,  Mark,  P^ul, 
Peter,  and  the  rest,  have  written  any  book ;  at  most,  it  declares  that  a 
Christian  is  the  author  of  such  a  writing.  But  when  the  question  turns 
on  the  canonicity  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  the  former,  and  not  merely  the 
ktter  fact,  which  we  desire  to  know ;  for  the  apostles  <Mily  we  hold  to 
be  unerring,  but  no  one  besides.* 


*  Confeano  Gallica  (c.  iv.  lib.  i.  p.  Ill)  agrees  with  Calvin  when  it  says :  "  Hoc 
fibros  agnoscimna  ean  canooicoa,  id  eat,  nt  fidei  noatriB  nonnan  et  regroUm  habenras, 
itqne  non  tantnm  ex  commnni  ecclesie  conaensti,  aed  etiam  mnlto  magia  ex  testimo- 
aio  et  intrinaica  Spirittia  aancti  peraoaaione  :  quo  aoggerente  docemor,  ilhu  ab  aliia  H. 
briaeccleaiaaticia  diacemere,  qui  ut  aint  olea  (utilea?)  non  annt  tamen  ejnamodi,  utez 
iis  cunatitoi  poaait  aliqnia  fidei  articnloa.'* 


CHAPTER  VI- 

TBI  CRimOH  m  THI  If  IZT  WOSLD,  AND  ITl  COIIKSZIOX  WITH  TVS 


4  La^-Doetrine  of  Cftlboliet  on  tUi  iMIIfltf* 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  Church  only  in  her  terrestrial  being 
and  essence  ;  and  her  supermundane  part  remains  still  to  be  described* 
The  faithful,  who  summoned  away  from  hence,  have  quitted  their  visi- 
ble communion  with  us,  and  have  passed  into  another  state  of  existenc6» 
do  not  (so  the  Catholic  Church  teaches,)  thereby  sever  the  bonds  of 
connexion  with  us.  On  the  contrary,  holy  love*  which  was  transferred 
from  a  higher  order  of  existence  to  this  lower  world,  perpetuaUy  enfolds 
in  her  sacred  bands,  all  those  whom  she  hath  once  held  in  her  embracefli 
(provided  only  they  have  not  wilfully  torn  themselves  from  her),  and 
amid  the  dissolution  of  all  earthly  energies,  still  retains  her  eternal 
power.  All  now,  who,  with  the  hallow  of  love,  have  departed  hence 
as  also  those  higher  created  spiritual  beings,  who,  though  they  never 
lived  with  us  in  the  relations  of  space  and  time,  yet,  like  us,  stand  un- 
der the  same  head  Christ  Jesus,  and  are  sanctified  in  the  same  Holy 
Spirit,  form  together  one  Churchy-one  great  and  closely  united  con- 
federacy with  us.*  But,  not  all  believers,  who  have  been  members  of 
this  terrestrial  Church,  and  have  departed  from  it,  with  the  sign  of  the 
covenant  of  love,  enter  immediately,  on  their  passage  into  eternity,  into 
those  relations  of  bliss,  destined,  from  the  beginning,  for  those  who  love 
God  in  Christ.  According  as  they  quit  this  earthly  life,  cither  slightly 
touched  by  divine  love,  or  by  it  eficcf  ually  freed  from  the  stains  of  sin. 


*  Cardinal  Sadobtui,  in  hit  letter  to  the  Oenevant,  mdniirably  ezpranes  the  pMk 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church :  **  Sin  mortalis  anima  «t,  edamos,  ct  biba- 
mua,  inquit  apoetoliu,  paulo  enim  poet  moriemur :  ein  aotem  «t  immortalia,  at  certo 
eat,  unde,  qufpao,  tantum  ct  tarn  repente  factum  est  corporis  morto  dinidioni,  ut  et 
Tiventium  et  mortuonim  animsB  mter  le  nihil  congniant,  nihil  eommonicent,  omnia 
co^ationia  nohiacoro  et  communia  humane  aoeietatis  oblite  T  Cum  praeaertim  cha. 
ritaa,  que  precipuum  Spiriti^a  aancti  in  Chriatiano  genera  cat  donum :  que  nunqnam 
non  bcnigna,  nunquam  non  fmctuoea  eat,  et  in  eo,  in  quo  ineat,  nunquam  inutiliter 
conaittit.  aalva  temper  et  effioaz  in  utrtque  vita  perm  aneaL"— Jacob.  Sadolet  Card, 
opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  181. 
97 
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tbey  pass  into  difierent  forms  of  a  new  existcDce.  The  former  are 
transferred  to  a  state,  suited  to  the  still  defective,  moral,  and  religious 
life  of  their  souls,  and  which  is  destined  to  bring  them  to  perfection  : 
tbe  latter  to  a  state  of  happiness,  corresponding  to  their  consummate 
atnc^fication.  The  first,  like  the  members  of  the  Church  terrestrial^ 
are  with  reason  included  in  the  su^riog  Church ;  for  their  peculiar 
existence  must  be  considered  as  one,  not  only  still  passing  through  the 
fire  of  purification,*  but,  as  also  subjected  to  punishment ;  for,  it  de* 
pended  only  on  themselves,  by  the  right  use  of  their  free-will,  during 
tbeir  earthly  career^  to  have  established  (hemselves  in  a  perfect,  inti- 
mate, and  untroubled  union  with  God.f  Those,  however,  admitted 
into  the  ranks  of  happy  spirits,  form,  together  with  these,  the  Church 
triamphant — a  denomination  which  sufficiently  explains  itself. 

That  the  doctrine  of  an  ulterior  state  of  purification,  of  a  purgatory 
ki  fine,  is  involved  in  the  Catholic  dogma  of  justification,  and  is  ab- 
eohitely  inseparable  from  the  same,  we  have  already,  in  a  former  part 
efthis  work,  demonstrated.  Wc  shall,  accordingly,  speak  here  only  of 
the  peculiar  mode  of  communion,  which  is  kept  up  between  us  and  the 
poor  souls  that  are  delivered  over  to  the  cleansing  fire.  We  are  taught, 
and  are  even  urged  by  the  strongest  impulse  of  our  hearts,  to  put  up 
fcr  them  to  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  our  most  earnest  supplications.  We 
present  to  God,  more  especially,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
and  beseech  him,  that  for  his  Son's  sake,  he  would  look  down  with 
graciousncss  and  compassion  upon  our  suficring  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  deign  to  quicken  their  passage  into  eternal  rest.;];     This  custom, 


*  In  the  Miaal,  one  of  the  prmyen  for  the  dead,  roiu  thus :  **  Suscipe,  Doraine, 
yreoee  noetret  pro  animi  famuli  toi  N.  ut  si  qu^  ei  mactd<B  de  terreruM  contagiis  ad~ 
k^serunt,  remiMioiuB  tuiB  misehcordii  dclcantur.  Per  Dominum  no«tnim  Jcsum 
Christum.** 

t  In  the  Florentine  formulary  of  reunion  (which  expresses  the  unity  of  belief  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Church,)  it  is  said :  "  Item  si  vere  poenitentes  in  Dei  caritate 
deoeaserintf  antequam  di^is  pcenitentie  fructibus  de  commissis  satisfccerint  et  om- 
iMis,  eorum  animas  pcenis  purgatoriis  post  mortem  purgari  {^xBtfrmxlc  n/uaffUut  *mB- 
d^irdau  0m^  Ai^Ntiw :)  fd  ut  a  pcsnis  hujumodi  rerelentur,  prodesseeisfidelium  vivo- 
iHi  snffiagia,  Missanua  sdlioet  saerificia,  orationes,  et  elecmosynas,  et  alia  pictatis 
fAeia,  qun  a  fidefibos  pro  aliis  fidelikos  fieri  cmnuewnmi,  secondum  ecdesie  instl- 
Ma  HawUriD."    Acta  ooaeil.  torn.  ix.  p.  493. 

t  Cooeil.  Trid.  Seas.  zzv.  deci«t  de  Purgator.  "  Cum  Catholica  eoclesia d»- 

aaerit,  {rargatorium  esse  :  animasque  ibi  detentas  fidehum  suffrafiis,  potissimam  vero 
awmptabiii  aRaris  sacrificto  jurari,  prncipit  sancta  synodus  episoopis,  ut  sanarn  da 
Fiifatorio  doetrinam,  a  Sanctis  patribus  et  a  sacris  conciliis  tmditam,  a  Christi  fid«. 
MbiM  ondi,  teneri,  doceri,  et  ubique  pmdicari  diligenler  studeant.  Apod  nidem  verD 
fkbem  diffioiUoies  ao  subClkirus  qoestionfis,  que  ad  edificationem  noafaeiaat,  et  «x 
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which  we  cannot  absolutely  abandon,  for,  we  are  impelled  to  ke  exer^  ^ 

<ci0e,  by  all  the  power  of  ftith  and  of  lore,  it  not  only  ecmfiroied  by  the  ^ 

usages  of  the  most  aneieni  nations,  and  of  the  dieeeB  people  of  Ood  in 
particular,  hot  may  be  proved  to  have  been  anthorized  by  the  prac- 
tice of  tiie  primitive  Church ;  and  is,  accordingly,  revered  by  us  as  an 
apostolic  tradition.  But,  moreover,  as  to  the  mode  of  punislunent,  and 
the  place,  which  purgatory  occupies,  the  Church  teaches  nothiQg  fUiw 
ther ;  for,  she  has,  on  this  point,  received  no  speoial  revelations ;  aai 
when  we  use  the  expression,  **  purifying  fire,"  we  en^loy  it  only  in  Aa 
usual  figurative  eenee. 

Of  a  different  kind  is  the  intercourse  subsisting  between  us  and  thii 
triumphant  Church.  Let  us  turn  our  view,  more  particidarly,  to  those 
of  its  members  who  were  once  incorporated  with  the  Church  on  earthi. 
Not  only  do  they  work  among  us  by  the  sacred  energies  which,  during 
their  earthly  pilgrimage,  they  displayed,  and  whereby  they  extended 
Cod's  kingdom,  and  founded  it  more  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  en^ 
ergics,  whose  influence,  acting  at  first  on  those  within  their  immediato 
sphere,  spread  thence  ever  wider  and  wider,  and  will  extend  to  aM 
future  times.  Not  only  are  they  permanent  models  of  Christian  life, 
in  whom  the  Saviour  hath  stamped  his  own  image,  in  whom  he,  in  a 
diousand  ways,  reflects  himself,  and  in  whom  exhibiting  to  us  patterns 
for  all  the  relations  of  life  ;  he  brings  vividly  before  our  view,  the  whola 
compass  of  virtues  rendered  possible  through  him.  But,  they  also  miiw 
ister  for  us,  (such  is  our  firm  and  confident  belief,)  in  a  still  more  ex* 
alted  degree  ;  and  this  their  ministration  requires  from  us  a  correspond* 
ing  conduct.  The  purer  their  love,  and  the  fuller  their  share  in  that 
ineflable  bliss,  whereof  they  have  become  partakers  in  Christ ;  the  mora 
they  turn  their  affections  towards  us,  and  amid  all  our  efforts  and 
struggles,  remain  by  no  means  passive  spectators.  They  supplicate 
God  in  behalf  of  their  brethren ;  and  we  in  turn,  conscious  that  tha 
prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availeth  much  with  God,  implore  their  iA>- 
tercession.  The  act,  whereby  we  do  this,  is  called  invocation  (utm* 
tatio ;)  and  that,  wherein  they  respond  to  this  call,  is  termed  intercaa- 
sion  {tntercessio.y 


tpiiboB  nalUi  fil  pietatis  aeeeaio,  a  populahbiii  conekmihiii  leeludiiitar.  Ineeita  itoi, 
▼el  qtne  specie  fiilsi  labofant,  evnlgari^ae  tracUuri  non  permittant  Ba  vera,  que  ad 
eonoaitatem  quandam,  ant  aiipentitioiiem  qpeetant,  vel  tnipe  loenim  ipeetant,  tan. 
quam  acindala,  ct  fideliitm  offendicola  prohibeant,"  etc.  Seia.  xziL  e.  11.  *'  Qnaie 
turn  Bolam  pro  fideliam  TiToram  peeeatit.  .  .  .  aed  et  pro  deftmetii  in  Chriato  non- 
dam  plcnitcr  porgatia  offertnr.**    Se«.  ti.  can.  zzz.  • 

*  Concil.  Trid.  Seas.  zzt.  **MaadataaDetaayiiodtBiamnilrasepiaoopn ntfidelsi 

wUjentflr  nHtraanlt  dooaatcs  eoa,  Sanelos  unli  cun  Gbristorapuntas,  snUioaea  suhi 
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The  aettipg  up  of  the  saiDts  by  the  Churchf  as  patterns  for  re\igi6ti0 
and  moral  imitation,  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  their  intercession 
in  our  behalf  with  God,  and  of  the  corresponding  invocation  of  their  aid 
on  our  parts,  constitutes  the  principle  of  the  veneration  of  taints,  which 
is  in  the  same  way  related  to  the  supreme  worship,  as  the  mutual  rela-* 
tion  existing  between  creatures,  is  to  the  state  of  dependence  of  them 
'  all  on  their  common  Creator  and  Lord.  Virtuous  creatures  look  with 
love  and  reverence  on  those  of  their  body,  who  were  eminently  endow- 
ed by  God,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  love  implanted  within  then^  they  wish 
each  other  all  good,  and  lift  up  their  hands  in  each  other's  behalf  unto 
God,  who,  rejoicing  in  the  love  that  emanates  from  himself,  and  binds 
his  creatures  together,  hears  their  mutual  supplications,  in  case  they  be 
worthy  of  his  favour,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  power  satisfies  them  ; 
and  this  no  creature  is  able  to  accomplish.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to 
worship  Christ,  we  are  forced  to  venerate  his  saints.  Their  brightness 
is  nought  else,  than  an  irradiation  from  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  a  proof 
of  his  infinite  power,  who,  out  of  dust  and  sin,  is  able  to  raise  up  eter- 
nal spirits  of  light.  He  who,  therefore,  rcvereth  the  saints,  glorifieth 
Christ,  from  whose  power  they  have  sprung,  and  whose  true  divinity 
Ihey  attest.  Hence  the  festivals  of  the  Lord,  whereby,  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  most  important  events  in  the  Redeemer's  history  is,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  with  the  most  living  solemnity  renewed,  the  Church 
hath  encircled  with  the  feasts  of  the  saints,  who,  through  the  whole 
progressive  history  of  the  Church,  testify  the  fruitful  eficcts  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  God  into  this  world,  of  his  ministry  and  his  sufferings, 
his  resurrection  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit;  so  that,  accordingly, 
in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  effects  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  its  unde- 
niable fruits,  nre  brought  home  at  once  to  our  contemplation,  and  to  our 
feelings.  And  with  reason  may  we  say,  that  as  God  is  no  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living  ;  so  Christ  is  no  God  of  a  generation,  tarr^'ing 
in  the  sleep  of  death,  but  of  a  people  truly  awakened  in  the  Spirit,  and 
growing  up  to  sanctification,  and  to  bliss.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  does  not  declare,  that  the  saints 


pro  hominibas  ofTcrre,  bonum  atque  atilc  tmo  suppliciter  eos  yocare ;  et  ob  benelicia 
impctranda  k  Deo  per  filium  ejus  Jesuw  Cbriitam  DomiDum  noetrum,  qui  sol  us  noa. 
ter  redemptor  et  taJvator  est,  ad  eorum  orationea,  opem  auxiliumque  cunfugerc." 
Seas.  zzii.  c.  1 1 1.  **  Et  quamvis  in  hoDorem  et  iDerooriam  sanetonim  nonnuUas  in. 
tordum  missasacclesia  cclcbrare  consueverit ;  Don  tamcn  illis  sacrificium  offere  docet, 
■ed  Deo  soli,  qui  illos  coronavit,  undo  nee  sacerdos  dieere  solet,  offoro  tibi  sacrificium, 
Putre  vel  Paule,  sed  Doo  de  illorum  victoriis  gratias  agens  eonim  patrocinta  implurat, 
ut  ipsi  pio  nobis  intercedejre  dignentur  in  ccslii,  quorum  msmoritm  fiicimui  in  terris^" 
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mtMf,  but  oDly  that  they  can  be  invoked  ;  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  Tf 

in  the  passage  we  have  cited,  says,  ^  only  that  it  is  useful  and  salutaryf 

to  invoke  with  confidence  the  itatercession  of  the  saints."     Of  faith  in 

the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  in  his  mediatorial  office,  or  in  his  sanctifying 

grace,  and  the  like,  the  Church  by  no  means  teaches  that  it  is  merely 

iseful  and  salutary,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 


4  un.— Doctrine  of  Frotoftantt  on  thif  labjeet. 

To  these  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  ^otestants  oppose  bnt 
mere  empty  negations,  and  a  dead  criticism.  In  the  first  place,  as  re- 
gards purgatory,  Luther,  at  the  outset,  denied  this  doctrine,  as  little  as 
that  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  But,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  a  clear  ap- 
prehension of  his  own  theory  of  justification,  he  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  way  here  likewise  to  the  spirit  ef  negation.  In  the  Smal- 
cald  Articles,  composed  by  him,  he  expresses  himself  in  the  strongest 
manner  against  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  characterizes  it  as  a  dia- 
bolical invention.*  Calvin  also,  with  the  most  furious  violence,  de- 
clares against  this  dogma,  and  the  symbolical  writings  of  his  party 
coincide  with  him  on  this  subject.f  At  the  same  time,  with  the  clearest 
conviction,  they  avow  the  motive,  which  incited  them  on  to  this  violent 
opposition  ;  and  disguise  not  the  feeling,  that  the  adoption,  or  even  the 
toleration  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  in  their  religious  system,  would 
admit  a  principle  destructive  to  the  whole.  Reconciliation  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  they  allege,  is  to  be  sought  for  only  in  the  blood  of  Christ 
It  would  be,  therefore,  a  denial  of  his  merits,  and  of  the  rights  of  fitithf 
which  alone  saveth,  if  it  were  to  M  maintained,  that  the  kefiever  in  the 
other  world  had  still  to  endure  punishment,  and  were  not  mieonditionally 


*  Artie.  Smaleald.  p.  H.  e.  9. 4  9.  **  Quapropter  pnrgatoriam,  et  qoidqaid  ei  lo- 
lemnitatit,  eoHfts  et  qusitfts  adheret,  mem  diaboli  lanra  est.  Pugnat  enim  eam 
primo  artieaki,  qui  docet,  Chrietum  aolam  et  noa  hominuai  opera,  animaa  libeFare." 

f  Calrni.  Instit.  Lib.  Hi.  e.  5.  ^  6.  fol.  941.  ••  Demiv  tamea  ilia  omnia  toleimri 
aliquanttfper  potuiwe  at  res  non  maipii  momentt,  at  abi  pacoaAonim  ezpiatio  alibi, 
qnaiB  m  Chirisli  sangniiie  quBritor,  abi  aatisfiictio  alio  tnuisfertor,  perieolosisrimom  si- 
Isntiam.  Clamandam  ergo  non  modo  voeis  sed  gotlaris  ae  lalemm  oootentione,  pas. 
fatoriam  ezitiale  Satans  ean  eognnentam,  qaod  Christi  cnicem  eraeoat,  quod  eca- 
tomeliam  Dei  miserioordie  non  ferendam  irrogat*  qood  fidem  nostram  labefaeit  el 
evertit**  ete.  Confess.  Helvet  i  art.  xzri.  p.  86.  *•  Qood  aatem  qaidam  iradtmt  itb 
igne  pargatorio,  fidei  Christians :  eredo  remissioiiem  peeeatomm  et  yitam  eteman, 
fvgaiioniqoe  plena  per  Christam  adTersaAar.**— Aaglb.  zziL  p.  134. 
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to  be  adoHtted  ioto  heaven.*  The  misconceptions,  which  these  asser- 
tioM  Jwtrayv  have  been  already  pointed  out  elsewhere. 

As  regards  the  kingdom  of  saints  maie  perfect,  and  our  relation  to 
fbem,  the  Lotheraa  opinions  on  this  matter,  stand  in  the  closest  con- 
mexioB  with  their  doctrine  on  the  Church,  and  are  only  a  transfer  of 
their  maxima,  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  communion  of  believers  in 
this  world,  to  that  of  the  next.  They  deny  not  the  communion  of  be- 
lievers in  the  Church  militant ;  but,  they  reject  the  conditions,  under 
which  it  can  become  real,  living,  and  effectual.  The  believers  indeed, 
stand  all  in  a  spiritual  communion  between  each  other,  but  we  know 
not  why  :  the  whole  doth  not  govern  the  individual — there  is  no  mutual 
action  between  both,  so  that  the  member  can  well  dispense  with  the 
body  ;  the  idea  of  communion  remains  completely  idle,  powerless,  and 
ineffective.  In  the  same  manner,  they  question  not  the  existence  of  a 
communion  existing  between  us  and  the  saints  ;  but,  they  rest  satisfied 
with  the  bare  representation  of  it — a  repiesentation  devoid  of  all  truth ; 
because  it  either  hath  no  reality,  or  at  best,  but  an  imperfect  one. 
The  angels  must  be  devils,  and  the  saints  wicked  demons,  if  they  could 
only  be  conceived  to  be  in  a  state  of  cold,  stiff  indifference  towards  us; 
and  their  love  of  God  would  be  idle  in  itself,  did  it  not  extend  to  ra- 
tional creatures,  equally  susceptible  of  love,  and  were  not  active  in  our 
behalf.  It  was  this  idea  which  partly  induced  the  German  reformers 
not  to  offer  a  direct  opposition  to  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  they  concede  that  the  lives  of  the  saints  are  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  that  they  should  be  honoured  by  our  imitation.  They 
even  deny  not  that  the  saints  pray  for  the  Church  at  large,  but  they 
assert,  that  the  saints  must  not  be  prayed  to  for  their  intercession.* 


*  The  mere  attention  to  the  prayen  of  the  Charch,  for  inilanoe,  of  the  foDowing* 
fnyer  (in  die  obitOi  aen  depoaitionia  dcfimeti,)  mip^ht  have  ihown  to  the  Refonoeia 
the  utter  groundlevneaa  of  their  repruachea.  "  Deus^  eui  proprium  e$t  mi^ertri 
mmper  §i  parctre^  te  aapplicea  ezoramua  pro  anima  famuli  tui  N.  quam  hodie  de  hoc 
flBculo  migrare  jnflsiiti :  ut  non  tradaa  earn  in  manaa  inimici,  ncqne  obliTiacaria  in 
flnem  ;  aed  jnbeat  earn  a  aanctia  angrefis  soacipi,  et  ad  patriam  paradW  perdaci :  iif 
fidm  1m  U  speramt  «t  eredidit,  non  poBnaa  infemi  soatineat,  aed  gfaodia  0lema  poari. 
leat    Per  Doninam  noatnmi  Jeaam  Chnatam.** 

•  CoiifeM.  Aoifoat.  Art.  xzl  **  De  eolta  aanctomm  dooent,  qood  meoMifia  aaao- 
tarom  proponi  potest,  oi  imitemur  fidem  eonim,  et  bona  opera  juxta  Tocationem.  .  •  . 
fled  Soriptura  non  docet  invocare  aancto%  aeu  petere  auxilium  k  aanctia.  Quia  unum 
Chriatum  pmponit  nobis  mediatorem,  pnipitiatorem.  pontificero.  et  intcrceanrem.'* 
Apdofjr.  ad  Art  xzl.  $  9-4.  p.  901.  **  Pfteterea  et  hoe  largiraur,  quod  Anjrell  orent 
ffo  Dobie.  De  Sanctia  elai  eoneedimua,  quod  aicut  vivi  orant  pro  eceleaia  univerd^ 
in  genera,  ita  in  eoslia  orent  pro  eceleaia  in  genera.  Foao  at  m*ff'ii|r  pro  i 
orent  Saocti,  tamen  non  aequitur,  quod  aint  invocandL** 
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The  reason  which  they  adduce,  is  the  same  that  brought  about  the  di^ 
solution  of  the  ecclesiastical  oommuQion — namely,  that  Christ  is  our 
only  Mediator !  We  must,  howerer,  examine  the  coherency  of  these 
ideas.  It  is  indeed  passing  strange,  that  the  saints  should  pray  to  Grod 
for  us,  without  apprehending  that  they  encroach  on  the  mediatorial 
office  of  Christ ;  and  God  and  Christ  should  even  permit  these,  their 
functions,  in  our  behalf,  and,  accordingly,  find  them  free  from  all  pr^ 
sumption :  and  yet,  that  we,  on  our  parts,  should  not  beseech  the  exer- 
cise of  these  kindly  offices,  because  our  prayer  would  involve  aa 
offence,  whereas,  the  thing  prayed  for  involves  none.  But  the  prayen 
of  the  saints  must  surely  be  termed  culpable,  if  our  requests,  for  such 
prayers,  be  culpa  )le.  But,  should  their  supplications,  in  our  behalf,  be 
laudable  and  pleasing  unto  God;  wherefore  should  not  the  prayer  for 
such  supplications  be  so  likewise  ?  Accordingly,  the  consciousness  of 
their  active  intercession  necessarily  determines  an  affirmation  of  the 
same  on  our  part,  and  excites  a  joy  which,  when  we  analyze  it,  already 
includes  the  interior  wish  and  prayer  for  these  their  active  aids.  For 
alt  communion  is  mutual,  and  to  the  exertions  of  one  side,  the  counter- 
exertions  of  the  other  must  correspond,  and  vice  versd.  Certes,  our 
indifference  for  the  intercession  of  the  saints  would  annihilate  the  same, 
and  completely  destroy  all  communion  existing  between  the  two  forms 
of  the  one  Church.  But,  if  it  be  impossible  for  us  to  be  indifi*erent  on 
this  matter,  (hen  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  remains  un- 
shaken. 

The  intercession  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  invoca- 
tion of  that  intercession  on  our  part,  is  so  far  from  impairing  the  merits 
of  Christ,  that  it  is  merely  an  effect  of  the  same ;  a  fruit  of  his  all- 
atoning  power,  that  again  uniteif  heaven  and  earth.  This  our  ecdeai* 
astical  prayers  very  beautifully  and  strikingly  express ;  as  they  all, 
without  exception,  even  such  wherein  we  petition  the  benign  influence 
of  the  celestial  inhabitants  on  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  are  addressed  in 
the  Redeemer's  name.  Moreover,  if  the  intercession  of  the  saints  in- 
terfere with  the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ,  then  must  all  intercession« 
and  prayer  for  intercession,  even  among  the  living,  be  absolutely  re- 
jected. It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Catholics  say  of  no  saint,  he 
hath  died  for  us ;  he  hath  purchased  for  us  redemption  in  his  blood,  and 
hath  sent  down  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  But,  by  communion  with  Christ,  all 
glorified  through  him,  partake,  as  well  in  his  righteousness,  as  in  all 
things  connected  therewith  ;  and  hence^  the  power  of  their  intercession ; 
hence  also,  the  right  of  petitioning  for  that  intercession  from  the  hving, 
as  well  as  from  the  departed  just. 

The  opinions,  which,  according  to  Calvin's  example,  his  disciples  in 
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FVancOf  and  the  Remonstrants  in  Jlolland,  have  fonned  on  this  matter, 
have  the  merit  of  entire  consistency.  They  declare  the  idea  of  an  in- 
tercession of  saints  for  mortals,  to  be  an  absolute  imposture  and  de- 
lusion of  Satan,  since,  thereby,  the  right  manner  of  praying  is  prevent- 
ed,  and  the  saints  know  nothing  of  as,  and  are  even  quite  unconcerned 
■8  to  all  that  passes  under  the  Sun.*  From  this  point  of  view,  in  which 
it  is  imagined,  that  the  saints  resemble  the  gods  of  the  Epicureans, 
and  live  joyous  and  contented  in  heaven,  without  being,  in  the  least, 
concerned  about  our  insignificant  actions,  or  suflTering  themselves  to  be 
thereby  disturbed  in  their  enjoyments,  the  prohibition  to  solicit  the  suf- 
frage of  the  saints,  is  alone  tenable.  Such  an  idea  of  blessed  spirits,  as 
only  the  most  obtuse  selfishness  could  imagine,  possesses  certainly  no- 
thing to  invite  to  a  friendly  intercourse  with  them ;  and  God  forbid, 
that  in  heaven  a  felicity  should  be  reserved  for  us,  to  which  the  con- 
dition of  any  earthly  being,  in  whose  breast  the  spark  of  a  loving  sen- 
sibility is  yet  alive,  would  be  infinitely  to  be  preferred ! 


•  Confea.  Gall.  Art.  znv.  p.  119.  **  Qaidqaid  hominM  de  mortaorum  nnetomm 
Interoewkme  commenti  rant,  nihil  aliud  ewe,  qnam  fraudem  et  fallaciaa  Satane,  at 
bominea  a  recU  precandi  formi  abdaeeret**  Remonatrant.  Conf.  C.  zri.  $  3.  **  Quip, 
pe  de  qoibos  (Mnctit)  Scriptora  pawtm  affirmat  (!)  quod  rea  noatraa  ignorent,  et  ea, 
^pMB  rab  aole  fiunt,  roinime  cnrent"  A  deeper  view  into  the  connexion  of  ideas, 
which  induced  the  ancient  Proteatantato  hold,  here  alao,  a  negrative  coutm,  ia  afforded 
Of  by  Theodore  Bexa,  who  aaya  of  the  veneration  of  aaint«,  that  it  deatroya  the  unity 
of  God.  In  hia  epiatle  to  Andrew  Dudith  in  order  to  diapel  hia  doubta,  that  hi  the 
end  Catholica  might  jet  be  right, — he  obaervea.  that  theae  had  not  left  a  single  article 
of  religion  unfalsified,  and  he  oontinuea :  **  Unum  aeilicet  Deuro  reipaH  profitentor 
(verbo  enim  id  eoa  profiteri  ae  etiam  vociferaii  non  inficior,)  qui  quod  uniua  Dei  tain 
proprium  eat  ae  amolnrf^^  atque  eat  ipea  Drilaa,  ad  qooacunqoe  auoa,  quoa  vocant 
iuictoa,  tnmafenint.*'  See  hii  Epiat  theol.  lib.  i.  Geneva,  1573,  n.  1,  p.  15.  Cer* 
tafail J ;  for  Catholica,  doubtleaa,  aaaert  that  the  aainU  have  helped  God  to  create  the 
world !  In  hia  writing  on  Divine  Providence,  Zwingliua,  aa  we  have  in  a  former  part 
of  the  woik  obeerved,  addueee  among  other  thingib  thia  argument  againat  human 
freedom,  that  thereby  a  aort  of  polytheiam  would  be  introduced,  and  the  true  God  aet 
■aide,  nnce  the  notion  of  freedom  involvea  independence,  and  therefore,  every  one,  to 
whom  free-will  waa  attributed,  would  be  converted  into  a  God.  The  lame  argument 
ii  now  alleged  againat  the  veneration  of  aainta;  whence  we  may  alao  aee,  how  cloaely 
■le  interlinked  aU  the  doctrinea  of  Pkoteatants. 


PART  II. 

THE  SMALLER  PROTESTANT  STATES. 


4  UTw^Intiodiietioii* 

Wb  have,  already,  oHen  bad  occamon  to  observe,  tbat  the  priDciplei 
of  the  German  Reformation,  were  not  on  all  points  consistently  carried 
out  by  the  German  Reformers ;  nay,  thi^  they  frequently  resisted,  with 
their  utmost  energy,  what  comprised  nofiing  more  than  a  very  natural 
inference  from  their  own  principles,  or  a  continuance  and  development 
of  the  views  laid  down  by  themselves.  We  here  by  no  means  allude  to  the 
so-called  Rationalist  theology,  which,  in  modern  times,  has  been  often 
represented  by  Catholics  as  well  as  by  Protestants,  as  a  mere  continuance 
and  further  prosecution  of  the  work  begun  by  Luther.*  It  is  difficult 
to  explain,  how  the  notion  could  ever  have  obtained  such  easy,  un- 
qualified, and  often  implicit  credence,  that  a  doctrine,  which  denies  the 
fall  of  the  human  race  in  Adam,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  farther 
development  of  that,  which  aWKs,  that  in  Adam  we  are  all  become 
incurable  ;  or  that  a  system,  which  exalts  human  reason  and  freedom 
above  all  things,  must  be  considered  as  an  ulterior  consequence  of  the 
doctrine,  that  human  reason  and  freedom  are  a  mere  nothingness ;  in 
short,  that  a  system,  which  standi  in  the  most  pointed,  general  con- 
tradiction with  another,  should  be  admired  as  its  consummation.  Re- 
garded from  one  point  of  view,  the  modern  Protestant  theology  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  complete  reaction  against  the  elder 
Okie.  In  the  modem  theology.  Reason  took  a  fearful  vengeance  for 
i^  total  system  of  repression,  practised  upon  her  by  the  Reformers, 
and  did  the  work  of  a  most  thorough  destruction  of  all  the  opinions  pat 


*  We  presome  to  raggeit,  that  Catholic  theologians,  in  anerting  that  the  modem 
lationalinn  b  a  necevary  conaeqoence  of  the  Reformation,  mean  not  to  deduce  it 
from  aU  the  peculiar  theological  tenets  profesed  by  Lather  and  the  first  Reformers. 
They  only,  thereby,  mean  to  assert,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Supremaey  of  Reason  in 
matters  of  religion  proclaimed  by  Lather  and  other  Reformers,  more  boldly  and  une. 
quivocaUy  than  bj  all  former  heresiarchs,  neccsnrily  led  to  the  introduction  of  ration, 
alism.  The  doctrfas  of  Private  Judgment  is  the  common  parent  of  all,  even  the  most 
discordant  and  opposite  heresies.— TVsiM. 
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forth  by  the  latter.  There  is,  howeveri  it  cannot  be  denied,  another 
point  of  view  from  which  the  matter  may  be  considered  (see  §  27  ;)  but 
this  we  must  heie  pass  over  unnoticed. 

When,  accordingly,  we  speak  of  aa  incomplete  development  of 
the  principles  of  primitive  Protestantism ;  or,  when  we  say  that  the 
consistent  development  of  the  same  was  even  rejected  and  assailed  by 
the  Reformers  ;  we  advert  to  those  doctrines,  which  could  and  must  be 
deduced  from  their  one-sided  supernaturalism ;  if  we  be  justified  in 
supposing,  that  a  doctrine  once  put  forth,  being  in  itself  pregnant  and 
important,  is  sure  to  find  some  souls  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  it, 
with  all  their  energy,  and  own  its  sway  without  reserve.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Reformers,  was,  that  without  any  human  co- 
operation, the  Divine  Spirit  penetrates  into  the  soul  of  the  true  Chris- 
tian, and  that  the  latter,  in  hif  relation  to  the  former,  is  with  respect  to 
an  religious  feeling,  thought,  and  will,  perfectly  passive.  If  this  prin- 
ciple led  the  Reformers,  in  the  first  instance  only,  to  the  rejection  of 
Church  authority  and  Tradition,  and  to  the  adoption  of  Scripture  as 
the  only  source  and  rule  of  faith  ;  it  must,  when  rigidly  followed  up, 
be  turned  against  the  position  and  the  importance  of  Holy  Writ  in  the 
Protestant  system  itself.  Is  written  tradition  not  in  itself  a  human 
mean  for  propagating  doctrines  and  precepts  T  For  the  understanding 
of  the  Bible,  which  has  come  down  from  ages  long  gone  by,  and  from 
a  people  so  utterly  difierent  from  ouiiilves,  is  not  very  great  human 
exertion  requisite,  such  as  the  learning  of  languages,  the  study  of  anti- 
quities, the  investigation  of  history  ?  In  what  connexion,  therefore, 
stands  the  proposition,  that  Scripture  is  the  only  source  of  faith,  with 
the  other  proposition,  that  independently  of  aU  human  co-operation,  the 
Divine  Spirit  conducts  to  God  ?  If  such  an  overruling  influence  of 
the  Deity  on  man  really  exist,  wherefore  doth  God  still  need  Scripture 
and  the  outward  word,  in  order  to  reveal  His  will  to  man  ?  In  such  a 
way,  and  by  such  an  intermediate  train  of  thought,  men  deduced,  from 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  adverted  to,  the  erroneoijp 
opinion,  that  independently  of  all  human  forms  of  communication,  tmi 
Deity  by  immediate  interior  revelations,  makes  himself  known  to  each 
individual,  and  in  such  a  shape  communicates  his  will  to  man.  From 
which  it  follows,  that  Holy  Writ  itself  must  be  held  as  a  subordinate 
•ource  of  knowledge  for  the  Divine  decrees,  or  as  one  that  may  be 
entirely  dispensed  with.  If  the  Christian  Religion,  by  the  severance 
of  Scripture  from  the  Church,  had  been  ahready  menaced  with  an  utter 
absorption  into  mere  individual  opinions ;  so  now  even  the  written 
Word,  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  the  Apostles,  was  no 
longer  asserted  to  be  the  first  and  the  only  fountain  of  religious  truth ; 
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and  everything,  accordingly,  was  given  up  to  the  most  unlimited  caprice. 
Returning  from  this  its  extremest  point  of  development,  (though  in  an 
erroneous  way,)  Proteetantism  passed  into  a  formal  sjPHtem  of  visions. 
And  this  was  effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  Count  Swedenborg» 
who  believed  himself  elected  by  God,  to  hold  a  real  intercourse  withi 
and  receive  real  instruction  from,  celestial  spirits,  who  appeared  to  him 
in  outward,  locally  determined  forms,  to  enable  him  to  oppose  to  vaguot 
mere  inward  inspirations,  and  to  subjective  feelings,  a  fixed,  outward, 
objective  .standard,  and  to  prevent  the  complete  dissolution  and  evapora- 
tion of  all  Christianity.  In  Swedenborg's  system,  accordingly,  the 
one-sided  mysticism  became  plastic,  and  false  spiritualism  took  an  out- 
ward  bodily  shape,  whereby  the  fantastic  spirit  of  the  Protestant  sectSi 
was  pushed  to  its  farthest  extreme ;  as  subjectivity,  striving  after  objec- 
tivity, became  to  itself  an  outward  thin^  in  order  to  replace  the  exter- 
nal, visible  Church  founded  by  Christ.  In  other  words,  the  mere 
impressions  and  feelings  of  the  other  Protestant  sects,  receive,  through 
the  plastic  phantasy  of  Swedenborg,  visible  forms ;  about  the  same  as 
if  a  man  were  to  take  for  realities  the  images  of  his  dreams ! 

The  false  spiritualism  of  these  Protestant  sects,  to  which  everything 
imparted  from  without  appeared  like  death  and  petrifaction  itself* 
directed  its  assaults  more  particularly  against  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
And  a  distinct  order  of  sacred  ministry,  even  in  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  guise,  it  consider^. as  an  abomination,  whereby  the  spirit 
was  fettered  ;  and  the  forms  ot  outward  worship,  even  the  few  which 
the  Reformers  had  retained  or  new-modelled,  it  looked  upon  as  heathen- 
ish idolatry.  Thus  grew  up  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  reform- 
ing the  Reformation  itself,  or  rather  of  consummating  it ;  for  this  had 
not  yet  delivered  the  spirit  from  all  outward  works,  nor  brought  it 
back  to  itself,  to  its  own  inmost  sanctuary. 

However,  in  more  than  one  respect,  these  new-sprung  sects  approxi- 
mated to  the  Catholic  Church,  from  which  they  appeared  to  be  stiU 
further  removed,  than  even  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic  communi- 
ties. It  was  almost  always  in  the  doctrine  of  justification,  which, 
though  they  made  use  of  unwonted  forms  of  expression,  they  mostly 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  Church,  this  approximation  was  per- 
ceptible. They  represented  the  inward,  new  life,  obtained  by  fellow- 
ship with  Christ,  as  a  true  and  real  renovation  of  the  whole  man,  as  a 
true  deliverance  from  sb.  and  not  merely  from  the  debt  of  sin  ;  and 
their  feelings  revolted  at  the  doctrine  of  a  mere  imputed  righteousness. 
Even  in  the  Pietism  of  Spener,  which  receded  the  least  from  the  formu- 
Uries  of  the  orthodox  Protestantism,  this  tendency  is  manifest.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  connexion  of  this  phenomenon  with 
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the  ruling,  fundamental  principle  of  these  sects.  The  stronger  the 
sway  of  the  Divine  Spirit  over  the  human  heart,  as  asserted  by  them  ; 
the  less  could  they  understand,  how  its  cleansing  fire  would  not  eon- 
sume  and  destroy  all  the  dross  of  sin  ;  and  hence,  in  the  harshest  terms, 
they  often  censured  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone,  which  they  depicted  as  a  carnal,  nay,  diabolic  principle. 
This  hostility  appears  most  violent  in  Swedenborgianism,  whose  author, 
in  conformity  with  the  mode,  in  which  he  believed  he  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  all  his  doctrinal  peculiarities,  sees  Calvin  descend  into 
hell,  and  finds  Melancthon  totally  incapable  of  rising  up  to  heaven ; 
as  in  the  proper  place,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recount  this  vision  in 
connexion  with  his  whole  system.  Hence,  in  fine,  the  very  rigid 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  the  seriousness  of  life,  which  mostly  cha- 
racterize these  sects;  hencoi  too,  the  maxim  that  even  the  visible 
Church  should  consist  only  of  the  pure  and  the  holy  ;  a  maxim,  which 
connects  them  with  the  ancient  Montanists,  Novatians,  and  Donatists. 
With  the  ecstatic  Montanists,  especially,  they  have  great  affinity. 


CHAPTEIt  I. 

Ttte  ANABAPTISTS,  OR  MENNONITM. 

tntart  ^bsiod  or  turn  anabapHshi. 

4  LT^— Fimitomwitil  prineiple  of  the  Anabi^tiita. 

Thb  Reformation  had  scarcely  boasted  an  existence  of  five  yearfli 
when,  from  the  midst  of  its  adherents,  men  arose,  who  declared  it  to 
be  insufficient.  Luther  was  at  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  when  from 
Zwickau,  Nicholas  Stork,  Mark  Thomas,  Mark  Stubner,  Thomaa 
Moncer,  Martin  Cellarius,  and  others,  came  to  Wittenberg,  to  enter  in- 
to a  friendly  conference  with  the  theologians  of  that  city.  They  spoke 
of  revelations  which  had  been  imparted  to  them,  without,  however, 
at  first  exciting  attention,  by  any  singularity  of  opinion,  save  the  re- 
jection of  infant  baptism.  Writers  have  occasionally  expressed  their 
astonishment,  how  the  above-named  men,  (two  only  of  whom  possessed 
any  tincture  of  learning,  the  rest  belonging  to  the  class  of  workmen) 
were  able  to  bestow  reflection  upon  the  subject  adverted  to^  which 
had  not  then  been  agitated,  lliis  phenomenon,  however,  can  only 
then  afibrd  matter  for  surprise,  when  we  would  cull  in  queiition  tiM 
active  intercourse  between  these  men  aod  the  Reformers  of  Witten- 
berg— an  intercourse  which  it  is  vain  to  deny  ;  for  when  Melancthon 
conversed  with  them  about  their  faith,  he  found  it  in  exact  conformity 
with  that  of  the  new  Saxon  school.  And  why  should  Luther's  maxims 
and  writings  not  have  reached  their  ears,  more  especially  as  the  lead' 
ing  preacher  at  Zwickau  was  among  the  number  of  his  confiJants  ?  If 
•uch  be  the  case,  then  nothing  is  easier  than  to  account  for  their  re- 
jection of  infant  baptism.  Luther  having,  as  we  observed  in  a  former 
place,  connected  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  with  faith  only,  it  is 
not  possible  to  understand  why  infants  should  be  baptized  :  and  from 
the  reformer's  point  of  view,  it  was  not  difficult  for  any  one  to  discov- 
er the  utter  want  of  an  adequate  ground  for  this  ecclesiastical  rite. 
From  Melancthon's  inclination  to  recognize  the  gospellers  of  Zwick- 
au, as  well  as  from  the  embarrassment  Luther  experienced  in  refuting 
their  argument^  without  totally  abandoning  his  theory,  respecting  the 
mode  of  sacramental  efficacy,  men  might  long  ago  have  inferred  the 
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close  affinity  between  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Saxon  Reformers,  and 
■hould  utterly  have  disregarded  the  pretence  of  any  extraction  from  the 
Vaudois* 

Undeniable  as  is  the  original  affinity,  between  the  Anabaptists  and 
the  Lutherans*  yet,  this  affinity  soon  changed  into  a  mutual  opposition 
the  most  decided.  An  indescribable  confusion  prevailed  in  the  minds  of 
the  new  sectaries,  and  a  fearful  fanaticism  drove  them  on  to  every 
species  of  extravagance  and  violence ;  and  as  they  had  the  inmost  con- 
viction of  doing  all  things  by  the  impulse  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  all  hope 
of  opposing  their  errors  by  rational  instruction  was  utterly  fruitless.* 
MOocer  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  war  of  the  peasants ;  and  the 
very  tragic  history  of  Monster,  must  have,  at  last,  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  most  indulgent  and  impartial  observer.  From  this  time  forward, 
especially,  the  Anabaptists  encountered  every  where  the  most  dcterrain* 
ed  adversaries ;  and  hundreds  in  their  community,  under  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants,  had  to  forfeit  their  lives  for  their  principles. 

In  unfolding  to  view  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists,  wc  may  right* 
ly  assign  the  most  prominent  place  to  their  Millenarian  expectations. 
After  foretelling  the  utter  extirpation  of  all  the  ungodly,  they  announc- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  immediately  thereupon  to  be  established 
on  earth.  A  new,  perfect  life,  in  common  among  Christians,  would 
then  be  founded,  which  was  to  subsist  without  external  laws,  and  with* 
eot  magbtracy  ;  for,  in  all  its  members  the  moi»l  law  written  on  every 
nan's  heart  would  revive,  and  be  powerfully  exhibited  in  life.  Even 
Holy  Writ  would  be  abolished ;  for,  the  perfect  children  of  God  no 
longer  need  the  same  (and  its  contents  would  be  no  longer  an  outward 
object,  but  rather  the  inmost  portion  of  their  being.)  Then  perfect 
equality  among  all  would  be  established ;  and  every  thing  would  be  in 
common,  without  any  individual  calling  any  thing  his  property,  or  lay* 
ing  claim  to  any  privilege.  Wars  and  hostilities  of  every  kind  would 
cease  to  exist.  Even  marriage  would  no  longer  be  contracted,  and 
without  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage,  ^  some  pure  and  holy  fruit 
would  yet  be  produced,  without  any  sinful  lust  and  wicked  desire  of 

the  flesh-'t 
Thus  it  was  an  ideal  state  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  floated  be* 


•  Melancthon**  History  of  Thomas  Mfkncer.  (In  German.)  Luther's  works, 
ed.  Wittenberg,  part  ii.  p.  473.  ^  Hereby  he  imparted  to  these  doctrines  an  iDushre 
appearance ; — he  pretended  he  had  received  a  revelation  from  heaven,  and  taught 
aothing  else,  commanded  nothing  else,  bat  what  God  had  approved.** 

t  Justus  Menius*s  **  Doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists  refuted  tram  Holy  Writ,**  with  a 
pieface  by  Luther :  included  in  the  works  of  the  latter,  Wittenberg,  ed.  part  ii.  p. 
S09,b.    (laGermiB.) 
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ftyre  the  fnmginafimi  of  the  Analmptw(9— the  confused  representation 
€f  a  joyful  kingdom  of  holy  and  Messed  spirits,  which  inspired  these 
sectaries  Willi  such  deep  enthosiasin,  gave  them  such  power  and  coii« 
stancy  of  endiaranoe  nnder  all  persecutions,  and  caused  them  to  exert 
on  all  sides  so  contagious  an  influence.*    The  more  exalted,  pure,  and 
innocent,  the  vital  principle  of  the  sect  appeared,  the  more  easily  could 
its  adherents  inflame  the  souls  of  their  contemporaries.     We  cannot  re« 
fbse  to  these  fanatics  an  infantine  originality  in  their  Tiew  of  human 
society ;  and  the  impetuous  desire  after  a  complete  realization  of  the 
idea  of  God's  kingdom^-the  impattent  haste  which  prerented  ttiem  from 
awaiting  the  development  <tf  time,  and  with  which  they  panted  for  a 
sadden  inruption  of  the  relations  of  the  next  world  into  the  present,— « 
sodden  unveiling  of  that  state*  that  only  in  the  course  of  ages  could  be 
gradually  revealed,  announces  something  magnanimous,  and  rejoices 
the  heart  amid  all  the  aberrations  we  encounter  in  their  history,  and 
which  were  quite  inevitable.     In  fact,  they,  in  part  at  least,  only  anti- 
cipated a  future  state  of  things  ;  and  all  they  strove  to  realize,  was  not 
the  mere  invention  of  an  unbridled  phantasy.     Social  life  rests  on  a 
spiritual  and  bodily  community  of  goods ;    all  the  thought  and  re- 
flection—-all  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  individual  become  the 
eommon  property  of  the  social  body,  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  what- 
ever he  acquires  for  himself,  he  acquires  ultimately  for  others  also.   For, 
an  indomitable  propensity  to  communicate  his  acquirements  is  inher- 
ent in  every  man ;  and  we  think  we  know  nothing,  if  our  knowledge 
he  not  for  the  benefit  of  those,  with  whom  we  live.     Whoever  hath 
brought  forth  some  original  idea,  is  urged  by  a  mysterious  inward  im« 
pulse  to  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  intelligent  men  ;  for,  the  pecuKar 
constitution  of  our  intellectual  nature,  will  not  permit  us  to  trust  our 
own  thoughts,  if  they  meet  not  with  approval.     There  is,  perhaps,  no 
other  more  certain  criterion  of  madness,  than  the  clinging  to  some  idea, 
which  every  one  holds  to  be  a  mere  idle  fancy.     In  a  word,  all  men 
form,  as  it  were,  but  one  man ;  and  herein,  among  other  things,  con* 
sists  the  truth  in  the  Nco-Platonic  doctrine  of  an  universal  soul ; — a 
doctrine  by  which  the  followers  of  that  philosophy  even  sought  to  ex- 
plain the  sympathy  existing  between  men.    But  if  a  man  will  have  his 
thoughts  and  ideas  recognized,  he  must  of  necessity  communicate  them 
to  others. 

•  MelancthoD^i  Hntavy  of  ThomM  Manoer,  loc.  eit  f,  47i.  ••  With  meh  idle 
talk  he  made  the  populaoe  gape ;  then  people  nui  to  him,  mad  every  one  desired  to 
hear  lomething  new ;  Cor,  ee  Homer  lays,  *  The  new  long  is  ever  the  favourite  with 
the  populace  !*  '*  Bam  could  Melancthon  thue  ipeak  against  the  Anabaptista !  Ae 
if  the  aong  which  JU  song,  were  an  old  one ! 
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In  the  Catholic  Church,  this  idea  of  the  community  of  apiritual  lifii 
18  most  fully  expressed  ;  since,  in  what  regards  reiigkmt  the  individual 
submits  all  his  productions  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  body,  and 
foregoes  the  pleasure  of  having  discovered  any  truth,  if  his  lucubrations 
be  considered,  by  the  community,  as  containing  aught  inconsistent  with 
its  fundamental  prijiciples. 

It  is  nearly  tha  same  with  corporeal  goods.     Man  enters  into  civil 

«-  society,  not  only  with  the  view  of  securing  his  property  by  the  union 

I  into  which  he  has  entered,  but  also  with  the  resolution  of  sacrificing  it, 

in  case  of  necessity,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  commonweal.     What  are 

f  hospitals,  poor-houses,  infirmaries ;   what  are  all  public  establishments 

for  education  and  instruction,  but  a  special  reflection  of  the  idea  of  the 
community  of  goods  among  all  ?  The  greater  the  progress  which  so- 
cial life,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  makes,  and  the  greater  in 
consequence  the  civilization  of  the  human  race  ;  the  more  do  special 
associations  for  special  objects  arise,  wherein  a  multitude  of  members 
go  security  for  the  individual,  in  order  to  guarantee  and  insure  his 
earthly  existence.  Insurance  establishments  become  ever  more  nume^ 
rous,  and  more  comprehensive  in  their  objects  ;  and  these  also,  we 
hold  to  be  evermore  significant  expressions  of  the  idea  of  a  community 
of  goods, — an  idea,  indeed,  which,  like  all  others,  can  never  be  com- 
pletely realized  in  this  finite  life.  Who  doth  not  here,  too,  recall  to 
mind  the  first  Christian  community  of  Jerusalem  ?  The  consumma- 
tion of  the  Christian  period  will  doubtless,  though  in  a  freer  and  milder 
form,  lead  us  back  to  the  state  of  its  primitive  age.  Moreoveiv  we  here 
stand  on  ethical  ground  ;  for  external  existence  possesses  value  only  as 
it  is  the  expression  of  inward  life,  and  the  work  of  spontaneous  resolu- 
tion. But  the  Anabaptists  wished  to  realize  at  once  and  by  violence^ 
one  of  the  highest  moral  ideas  ;  and  this  is  ever  impossible.  Nay,  they 
wished  to  introduce  it  among  men  such  as  they  are,  who,  by  their  en- 
tire education,  are  as  unsusceptible,  as  they  are  unworthy,  of  such  an 
idea,  and  they  made  its  introduction  into  life  the  prop  for  their  own  in- 
dolence, yea,  for  every  possible  wickedness.  The  greater  the  contra- 
dictions, accordingly,  between  the  idea  of  the  Anabaptists  and  the  real- 
ity of  life,  the  more  the  difiiculties  increased,  when  they  wished  to  r&* 

•  alize  that  idea  in  society.     The  more  undoubted,  amid  all  these  obsta- 

cles, their  belief  in  their  own  divine  mission  ;  the  more  infuriated  must 
they  become,  and  the  more  convulsive  must  be  all  their  eflTorts.  Hence, 
in  the  first  Anabaptists  we  discern,  beside  the  simplicity  of  the  child, 
the  fury  of  the  wildest  demagogue  ;  who,  to  create  a  holy  and  happy 
^  world,  destroyed  in  the  most  unholy  and  calamitous  manner,  the  actu« 

al  otie ;  and,  as  a  blind  instrument,  ministered  to  the  ambition,  the  ay.* 
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%tice,  «ik1  all  the  basest  passions  of  the  reprobate  meo,  whom  we  so 
frequently  meet  with  in  the  early  history  of  the  sect.* 

i  LVi.— Initiation  iito  the  Sect.    Signs  and  confirmatiaii  of  eofvenant 

The  Anabaptists  beliered  themselves  authorizedt  by  an  injunction 
Iroia  abovCf  to  prepare  the  way  on  earth,  for  the  approaching  establish** 
ment  of  the  aboTe^described  perfect  kingdom  of  God.  They  traTelled 
about,  accordingly,  in  every  directiout  to  announce  the  liberty  of  God's 
children,  and  to  make  a  preliminary  election  of  all  those,  whom  the 
Iiord  would  use  as  instruments  for  the  rooting  out  of  all  tares,  and  the 
extirpation  of  all  the  ungodly.  The  community  about  to  be  gathered 
together  by  them,  was  to  consist  exclusively  of  saints,  and  typically  to 
represent,  in  every  way,  the  celestial  Chorch,  which  was  expected 
Hence,  all  who  wished  to  be  taken  into  the  new  community,  were  bap* 
tixed  anew ;  for,  they  had  before  recieved  only  the  powerless,  watery 
baptism  of  John  ;  whereas,  they  now  would  be  cleansed  with  Christ's 
baptism  of  fire  and  of  the  Spirit.  By  this  baptism,  they  understood 
the  real  regeneration  of  the  spirit  out  of  the  Spirit — the  complete  sur* 
render  of  the  whole  man  unto  God — the  disengagement  of  the  will  from 
all  creatures — the  renunciation  of  every  attempt  to  wish  to  be  any  thing 


*  The  idea  of  the  abeolnte  eommnnity  of  gooda  is  far  more  ancient  than  Plated 
Aepablic,  and  all  the  inatitutiona  of  hia  time,  which  he  might,  perhapa,  have  had  in 
▼iew.  When  the  golden  age,  the  period  ofSatura'a  role,  waa  to  be  portrayed  ;  whea 
^e  Goddess  Jiistitia,  (who  is  something  far  more  than  the  idea  of  the  mtum  ctiigiM) 
itin  dwelt  on  the  earth ;  the  poet  coonccts  the  words : 

**  Nondum  yeaanoa  rabiea  nadaverat  enaea. 
Nee  conaangnineia  (soch  all  men  are)  fuerat  diaeordia  nala* 
Flumina  Jam  lactis,  jam  ilumina  nectaria  ibant. 
With  Ne  Bignare  quidem^  out  pariiri  limiU  campmm-^ 

Bven  the  freedom  allotted  to  alaTea  daring  the  Saturnalia,  caDed  to  mind  the  offi> 
-ginal  abeence  of  all  diatinction  among  men.  Bat  the  happy  period  ceased,  since  **  de. 
aeruit  propcre  terraa  jostissima  yirgo.**  Plato,  as  well  as  Aratua,  Macrobias,  and 
others,  drew  from  the  same  cycle  of  sages.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  idea  of 
ihe  absolute  commanity  of  goods  appeara,  almost  always,  connected  with  that  of 
commonity  of  wives.  Soch  ia  the  caaa  in  Plato,  in  Epiphanea,  the  aoa  of  Carpo^ 
cratea«  and  very  clearly  among  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  elder  Gnostic  aecU ;  and 
when  the  latter  are  so  freqaently  charged  with  the  libido  pramiocMO,  thia  accasatioa 
ought  not,  aa  often  happena,  to  be  ao  alightly  eallodmqoealioii*  fieaea,  alao,  it  foL 
lows,  that  an  abaolute  conmianity  of  goods  would  aanibilate  the  whole  ei? iliaatioB  af 
the  human  race :  beoause  it  is  incompatible  with  the  eaiaCflooo  of  lairiiiga  and  tha 
hauij :  doaditie  life  abaolaia^  praauppoaaa  praptr^. 
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in  one-self — ^lastly,  the  being  filled  with  the  power  from  above.  Hiitf 
V  notion  of  the  efiects  of  baptism  is  essentially  the  same,  as  the  Catholic 
Church  has  ever  set  forth.  And  it  was  partly  the  perception,  that  so 
many  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  outward  \irork,  and  confound  the 
water  with  the  Spirit,  and  the  bodily  ablution  with  the  internal  purifi-' 
eatton  of  the  soul ;  and  partly,  the  guilty  and  wilful  ignorance,  that 
such  a  conceit  was  condemned  by  the  Church  itself,  which  could  have 
persuaded  the  Anabaptists,  that  their  doctrine  on  baptism  was  a  new 
revelation  from  God.  At  all  events^  we  clearly  see,  from  this  fact,  thait 
some  lofty  idea  animated  and  impelled  them. 

According  to  the  baptismal  formula  of  Hans  I>enk,  every  candidate 
renounced  seven  evil  spirits  ;  namely,  man's  fear,  man's  wisdom,  man's 
understanding,  man's  art,  man's  counsel,  man's  strength,  and  man's  un« 
godliness,  and  in  return  received  fear  of  God»  wisdom  of  God,  and  so 
forth.  Melchior  Rink  made  use  of  the  following  formula  r^^^  Art  thou 
a  Christian  ?  Yes.— What  doet  thou  believe,  then  1  I  believe  in  God, 
my  Lord  Jesus  Christ.— For  what  wilt  thou  give  me  thy  works  ? — I  will 
give  them  for  a  penny.— For  what  wilt  thou  give  me  thy  goods ;  for  a 
penny  also  ?  No. — For  what  wilt  thou  give  then  thy  life  ;  for  a  penny 
also  ?  No.— So  then  thou  scest,  thou  art  as  yet  no  Christian,  for  thou 
hast  not  yet  the  right  faith,  and  art  not  resigned,  but  art  yet  too  much 
attached  to  crealures  and  to  thyself;  therefore  thou  art  not  rightly  bap- 
tized in  Christ^s  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  art  only  baptized 
with  water  in  John's  baptism." 

*'  But  if  thou  wilt  be  saved,  then  thou  must  truly  renounce  and  give 
up  all  thy  works,  and  all  creatures,  and  lastly,  thy  own  self,  and  must 
believe  in  God  alone.*  But  now  I  ask  thee,  dost  thou  renounce  crea- 
tures ?  Yes. — I  ask  thee  again,  dost  thou  renounce  thy  own  self  ? — 
Yes* — ^Dost  thou  believe  in  God  alone  ?  Yes.-^Then  I  baptize  thee  in 
the  name,"  efc.f  This  action,  the  Anabaptists  called  the  sealing  and 
the  sign  of  the  covenant. 

It  must  here,  however,  be  observed,  that  these  sectaries  by  no  means 
connected  with  the  outward  act  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
On  the  contrairy,  they  accurately  distinguished  between  both,  as  Calvin*, 
from  the  same  motives,  afterwards  did  ;  and  they  regarded  the  exterior 
act  in  baptism,  only  as  the  symbol  of  sufiering  in  general,  and  of  the 
mortification  of  wicked  lusts  in  particttlar.:|:     The  members  of  this  sect, 


*  From  thew  mazimt  it  It  clear,  that  the  jintifyingr  faith  held  by  the  Anahaptiiti, 
ras  the  fides  formata  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
t  Juatot  Meniot,  loe.  cit  p.  309,  b. 
I  PhUip  MeUnctbon'a  ImtmctioQ  mgainii  tha  ADabapCislih  in  lAtbet^a  wodur 
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moreovcri  did  not  baptize  their  new-born  children,  as  not  understanding 
the  signification  of  this  holy  act ;  and  they  administered  the  sacred 
rite  to  them  only  on  their  attaining  to  riper  years.  Hence,  the  name 
of  '*  Anabaptists,"  is  characteristic  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sect  only 
in  reference  to  its  initiation  of  strangers,  but  by  no  means  denotes  their 
principles  in  relation  to  their  own  members ;  as  they  never  twice  bap* 
tized  those  of  their  own  body,  who  were  to  be  initiated  into  their 
Church. 

Of  the  holy  eucharist,  the  Anabaptists  taught,  in  like  manner,  that 
it  has  only  a  figurative  signification.  **  Eating  and  drinking  in  com- 
mon," said  they,  is  throughout  the  whole  world  a  sign  of  mutual  love  : 
the  same  holds  good  of  ^  the  supper  "  of  Christians.  As  wine,  more- 
over, is  extracted  from  the  grape  only  by  the  wine-press ;  so,  they 
taught,  it  is  only  by  the  pressure  of  sufferings,  the  Christian  is  prepared 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  felicity  it  insures.  The  corn  must 
first  be  ground,  before  it  can  be  converted  into  bread ;  so  man  must  first 
be  ground  down  by  misfortune,  before  he  can  be  qualified  for  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  So  we  see,  that  baptism,  and  the  eucharist* 
were,  in  their  estimation,  rites  pre-eminently  figurative,  denoting  the 
necessity  of  sufferings,  and  of  unshaken  constancy  under  persecution. 
Their  very  afflicted  condition,  forced  these  sectaries  to  look  out  every 
where  for  a  source  of  solace  and  of  fortitude  under  their  trials  ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  above-named  sacraments,  they  saw  only  the  properties, 
whereof  they  stood  in  such  especial  need.  Hence,  whosoever  among 
them  felt  himself  at  any  moment,  not  sufliciently  strong  to  stand  the 
combat  courageously,  was  exhorted  to  abstain  from  communion  ;  for 
it  was  more  particularly  fear  and  despondency,  which  they  loved  to 
set  forth  as  those  sins,  whereby  a  man  '*  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment 
to  himself.'** 

§  LVii. — ^These  sectaries  aciail  the  FroteeUnt  doctrine  of  Jiieti6catioii. 
With  peculiar  bitterness  did   these  sectarians  declare  tbemselvet 


Part  ii.  p.  292,  ed.  Wittenberg,  1 551.  (In  German.)  *'  Baptism  it  a  ripi  that  Chiia. 
tians  in  the  world  must  let  themselves  be  oppressed,  and  bear  and  suffer  every  kind  of 
danger  and  persecution.  This  is  signified  by  the  outpouring  of  water  upon  them.* 
Compare  p.  299.  **  In  the  third  place,  baptism  is  a  covenant,  exclaim  the  Anabi^i. 
tists,  whereby  man  engages  to  mortify  his  wicked  losta,  and  to  lead  a  rigid  life,  and 
exercise  patience  under  su£fehngii :  but  this  infants  do  not  yet  tmderstand  or  practise." 
•  If  elancthon.  Instruction,  loc.  cit.  p.  293.    Jostns  Menius,  loc.  cit  p.  339. 
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•gainst  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification,  and  in  this  respect, 
slmost  come  round  to  the  Catholic  point  of  view.  Their  notion,  respect-* 
iDg  the  justifying  faith  of  Protestants,  is  very  well  expressed  in  the 
following  passage,  from  the  work  of  the  Lutheran  Justus  Menius : — * 
••  They  mightily  boast,*'  says  he,  ••  they  have  in  their  doctriite  the  true 
power  of  God,  and  that  ours  is  an  idle,  weak,  unfruitful  husk  ;  that 
we  can  do  nothing  more  than  cry  out,  faith,  faith  alone ;  but  this  cry 
remaineth,  in  every  respect,  an  idle  and  dead  cry/'  It  strikes  us,  at 
^  first  glance*  that  it  was  only  to  faith,  as  united  with  good  works, 
lliat  the  Anabaptists  ascribed  the  power  of  justification  :  whereas,  how« 
ever*  according  to  the  above-cited  formula  of  baptism,  they  declared 
tiiemselves  ready  to  give  up  their  works  for  a  penny.  This  is,  however, 
•nly  a  coarse  expression  for  the  great  trutht  that  the  Christian  should 
ever  think  humbly  of  himself,  and  not  be  proud  of  his  moral  endeavours 
— 4t  is  only  a  condemnation  of  the  deadliest  foe  to  all  Christian  piety — 
lo  wit,  arrogance  and  confidence  in  one's  own  works.  The  following 
leasoning  of  Justus  Menius  against  the  Anabaptists,  will  set  this  mat- 
ter in  the  clearest  light ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  importance,  as 
determining  the  notion,  which  the  Lutherans  attached  to  justification 
by  faith  alone.  He  says, — "  The  fanatics  cannot  here  get  out  of  this 
difficulty ;  though  they  often  repeat,  that  wc  are  not  to  put  faith  in  the 
Merit  of  works  and  sufferings  ;  yet,  they  insist,  that  we  ought  to  have 
tfiem,  however,  as  things  necessary  to  salvation.  TTutt  is  nonsense^  for 
if  works  be  necessary  to  salvationy  then  tte  cannot  certainly  obtain  salva^ 
tion  without  them,  and  then  consequently,  faith  alone  doth  not  save  ;  hd 
that  is  false.'* 

This  memorable  passage,  in  a  writing  which  Luther  accompanied 
with  a  preface,  by  no  means  signifies  that  the  principle,  whereby  salva- 
tion  is  obtained,  consists  in  faith,  and  not  in  the  works  to  be  wrought 
besides ;  but  that  faith,  even  when  it  should  not  produce  the  fruit  of 
good  works,  yet  insures  salvation.  The  Pastor  of  Eisenach  will  also 
diacover  a  contradiction  in  the  doctrine,  that,  on  one  hand,  works  are 
necessary  to  salvation  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Christian 
riiould  not  attach  importance  to  the  same.  But  here  the  self-same  ob- 
^tion  recurs,  which  the  Lutheran  theology  also  raised  against  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  justification,  to  wit,  that  it  leads  to  self-righteous- 
■ess,  and  obscures  the  glory  of  God.  Menius  observes,  '*  Only  see  how 
consistent  is  their  system :  man,  they  say,  miust  renounce  his  own  works, 
^tid  jfet  they  contend  and  urge,  with  aU  their  might,  that  he  must  haoCf 
ttgetker  with  faith,  works  also,  or  he  wiU  not  be  saved*  But  what  is  th« 
Meaning  of  this  T  Works  are  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  yet  he,  who 
will  be  savedt  must  renounce  his  worki.    Ergo,  he,  who  wiU  be  saved. 
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must  himself  renounce  what  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  without  which 
he  cannot  be  saved.  Make  this  tally,*  rebel  I  Remember,  that  men" 
dacem  oporteiesse  memorem^  that  is,  he  who  will  lie^  ought  to  have  a  good 
memory  ;  otherwise,  when  in  what  he  afterwards  says,  he  will  contra- 
dict himself,  people  will  observe,  how  he  hath  lied  in  what  he  had  before 
spoken ;  this  should  make  the  lying  spirit  more  heedful.^f 

The  theology  of  the  good  Justus  Menius,  finds  the  inculcation  of 
good  works,  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  humility.  And, 
accordingly,  he  thinks  the  doctrine,  that  we  must  **  renounce**  such 
works — that  is  to  say,  acknowledge  ourselves  useless  servants,  even 
when  we  have  done  all,  to  bo  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  the  other 
tenet,  that  works  are  a  necessary  condition  to  salvation.  Whereupon, 
in  his  opinion,  there  remains  no  other  alternative,  than  to  believe,  that 
faith,  even  without  ever  evincing  its  efficacy  in  works,  can  render  us 
acceptable  to  God ! 

§  LTui. — Continuatioii.    Coocurrenee  of  the  moit  vmrioui  erron  in  the  eecU 

Among  the  Anabaptists,  considered  as  a  sect,  we  discover  not  other 
doctrinal  peculiarities,  though  we  find  a  considerable  multitude  of  errors 
professed  by  individuals,  or  even  larger  parties  among  them.  Justus 
Menius  had  learned,  that  even  original  sin  was  denied  by  the  Anabap- 
tists ;  probably,  it  would  seem,  to  give  a  broader  basis  to  their  doctrine^ 
respecting  the  unlawfulness  of  infant  baptism*  On  this  subject,  they 
were  wont  to  appeal  to  the  language  and  conduct,  which  the  Saviour« 
on  several  occasions,  had  manifested  in  respect  to  children.  From  a 
misunderstanding,  they  attached  especial  importance  to  the  text,  where- 
in children  are  held  up  by  him  as  models  for  adults,  if  they  would  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.;];  That,  however,  only  a  few  of  the  Anabap- 
tists rejected  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  although  Justus  Menius 
charges,  without  restriction,  the  whole  body  with  such  a  denial,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  of  another  accusation  being  preferred  against  them  i 
to  wit,  that  they  held  the  body  of  Christ  to  have  been  created  by  tbo 
Holy  Spirit,  and  merely  fostered  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ; 
BO  that,  thereby,  the  Saviour  would  not  have  taken  flesh  and  blood  from 
Mary.     They  feared  that,  in  conceding  more,  they  would  have  been 


*  In  the  Gennan,  the  word  hundMchuh  (a  baekled  ihoe)  is  owd ;  this  Meniiw  em- 
ploye aa  a  term  of  reproach,  becaoie  such  was  painted  <m  the  banners  of  the  rebelUoos 
peasants  under  Mftncer. 

t  Justus  Menius,  loc.  eit  p.  319-30. 

t  Jostns  Meinw,  kw.  dt  p.  399. 
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unable  to  uphold  the  siolessness  of  Christ.  Whereas,  this  error  is  not 
even  conceivable,  except  on  the  supposition  of  original  sin;  the  kindred 
doctrine  above  adverted  to,  respecting  the  peculiar,  sinless  sort  of  gene- 
ration  to  take  place  in  Christ^s  future  kingdom  on  earth,  necessarily 
involved  also  a  belief  in  an  evil  transmitted  by  the  present  moc^  of 
sexual  intercourse.  And,  indeed,  that  violent  antagonism  between  the 
human  and  the  divine,  which  runs  through  the  whole  doctrinal  system 
of  these  sectaries,  were  not  possible,  without  the  conviction  of  a  deep- 
rooted  corruption  tainting  humanity  in  all  its  relations.  Moreover,  the 
doctrine  in  question,  respecting  the  conception  of  Christ,  appears  to 
have  obtained  a  very  wide  currency  among  the  Anabaptists  :— -at  least, 
Tery  many  adversaries  take  the  trouble  of  refuting  it.*  The  greater 
the  multitude,  who  gave  in  to  this  error,  the  smaller  must  be  the  number 
of  those,  who,  to  assail  infant  baptism,  denied  original  sin. 

Many  Anabaptists  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  :  others 
taught  an  ultimate  restoration  of  all  things — the  «»-»««T«rT«ri$  7r«tr«»v, 
and  in  consequence,  the  final  conversion  of  Satan ;  others  again,  that 
souls,  from  the  moment  of  death,  sleep  until  the  day  of  judgment. 
Even  an  antinomian  tendency  was  discernible  in  some  individuals 
among  them.     These,  like  the  ^  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  free  8pirit,"t 


*  Melancthon :  Propoeitioiu  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists.  loc.  cit.  p. 
S82,  b. ;  Urbanus  Rcgrios,  ibid.  p.  402-1 8  ;  Justus  Menius,  p.  342.  •*  The  reader  may 
also  consult  in  the  same  volume  of  Luther's  works,  the  dialogues  between  the  Het. 
iian  theologians  Conrmus  and  Rjmsus,  and  John  of  Leydcn,  Krechtingk,  and  oChen, 
p.  453.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  from  this,  that  the  Protestant  Church  historian, 
8chr5ckh,  has  fallen  into  an  error,  in  representing  this  doctrine  uf  Christ*s  concept 
tion  as  a  peculiarity  of  Menno :  for,  it  was  taught  in  the  sect,  long  before  Menno 
joined  it 

t  **  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,**  were  a  fuiatical  sect  of  P&ntheists, 
that  sprung  up  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  probably  owed  their 
origin  to  the  philosophical  school,  which  Amalrich,  of  Bena,  and  David,  of  Dinant, 
had  founded,  and  which  was,  in  the  year  1209,  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Paris, 
whose  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  pope.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  abuse 
they  made  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  in  Romans  viii.  2-14 ;  and  in  St.  John  iv.  23,  as. 
serting  that  **  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  had  freed  them  from  the 
kw  of  sin  ;*'  **  that,  being  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  had  become  the  sons  of 
God.**  Professing  a  mystical  Pantheism,  they  held,  like  the  Paulicians,  that  evety 
thing  is  an  immediate  emanation  from  the  Deity,  referring  to  themselves  the  words  of 
Christ,  **  I  and  the  Father  are  one.'*  Whoever  attained  to  their  view,  belonged  no 
longer  to  the  worid  of  sense  (abusing,  as  they  did,  the  words  in  John  Tiii.  23,  **  I  am 
not  of  this  world  ;**)  he  could  no  longer  be  contaminated  by  it,  and  therefore  he  no 
kmger  needed  the  sacraments.  Separating  body  and  mind,  they  maintained  that  all 
sensual  debaucheries  could  not  afiect  the  latter ;  and  hence,  some  among  them  aban. 
doned  themselTes  without  scruple  to  the  grosmil  Tices.    In  Swabia,  particolariy. 
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and  like  the  *'  libertines,"*  asserted  that  no  one,  who  had  once  receiv- 
ed the  Spirit,  could  any  longer  sin  in  any  work  whatsoever ;  and  that 
therefore,  for  them,  adultery  even  was  no  sin  ;  and  Zwingle  refers  by 
name  to  a  member  of  the  sect,  who  had  announced  this  to  him,  as  his 
personal  conviction.  For  a  tine,  also,  the  opinion  that  polygamy  is  not 
forbidden  to  Christians,  was  very  general  amongst  them.'j' 


about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Ihej  went  about  tneitinfr  monkiand  nana 
to  abandon  their  mlea,  and  anfier  themeelvea  to  be  led  entirely  by  God  and  the  **  Free 
Spirit.**    Severe  measures  were  then  taken  against  them. 

The  Apostolicals,  a  sect  f«Mmded  by  Segarelli,  of  Parma,  towards  the  close  of  the 
same  century,  held  tenets  very  similar  to  those  just  described. — Trans, 

*  The  "  liiberUnes*'  were  a  sect  of  fanatical  Pantheists,  that  sprang  oat  of  the 
general  religious  ferment  of  Ihe  sixteenth  century.  They  first  appeared  in  Flanders, 
in  the  year  1.547,  and  thence  spread  into  Holland,  France,  and  Geneva,  where  they 
gave  Calvin  much  annoyance.  At  Rouen,  a  Franciscan  monk,  who  had  imbibed 
the  tenets  of  Calvinism,  was  the  first  to  inculcate  the  abominable  doctrines  of  the 
new  sect  — Trans. 

t  On  the  denial  of  Christ's  Divinity,  see  Justus  Menius,  loc  cit.  p.  342 ;  and 
Zwinglc*8  Elenchus  contra  Catabapt.  Op.  tom.  ii.  ibl.  39.  **  This  account  is  per. 
fectly  credible,  as  we  know  of  Lewis  Hetzer,  for  instance,  that  he  was  at  once  an 
Unitarian  and  an  Anabaptist ;  and  at  a  later  period,  as  is  well  known,  an  Unitarian 
congregation  was  formed  in  Poland,  which  professed  likewise  Analieptist  principles. 
On  the  opinions  which  the  Anabaptists  entertained  respecting  the  d«ios»nirT<wi(,  or 
final  restoration  of  things,  compare  Justus  Mesius,  p.  343 ;  and  Zwingle*s  Elenchus, 
loc.  cit.  p.  38,  b.  The  sleep  of  souk  after  death  is  there  also  attested,  p  37,  b.  For 
the  antinomianism  of  the  Anabaptists,  see  ibid-  fol.  1 6.  On  the  polygamy  of  John 
of  Leyden,  and  the  defence  set  up  for  the  same,  see  Luther^  works,  part  ii.  p.  455, 
ed.  Wittenberg.  Here  we  find  recorded  the  above-mentioned  dialogue,  held  by  the 
Hessian  theologians,  Antonius  Corvinus,  and  John  Kymeus,  with  John  of  Leyden, 
and  Krcchtingk,  from  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  the  following  pas- 
sage,  in  order  to  shew  at  once  the  extremely  meagre  and  mean  Tiew  the  ancient  Lq* 
therans  entertained  respecting  marriage,  and  the  straits,  into  which,  by  their  refection 
of  tradition,  they  were  necessarily  driven.  After  several  questions  and  answers, 
wherein,  especially,  the  Old  Testament  polygamy  was  discusasd.  King  John  of  Ley- 
den, in  defence  of  his  plurality  of  wives,  observed : — **  Paul  says  of  a  bishop,  he 
should  be  the  num  of  one  wife.  If  now  a  bishop  should  be  the  man  of  one  wife,  it 
foUowa  that  in  the  tine  of  St.  Panl,  it  was  permitted  for  a  man  to  have  two  or  three 
wives,  according  to  his  pleasure.*'  The  Lutheran  preachers  replied : — **  We  hone  is- 
fore  eaidt  that  marriage  belongs  to  civil  poUey,  and  is  a  res  ftUUea  ;  hut  as  the  civil 
foUey,  on  this  matter,  is  now  very  difereni  from  what  U  was  in  the  tims  of  8t. 
Paul,  and  as  it  has  forbidden,  and  will  not  tolerate  the  plwrality  of  wives,  you  eon. 
not  answer  for  such  an  innovation,  either  before  Ood  or  man/*  To  this  King  John  ^— 
**Tet  I  have  the  hope,  that  what  was  permitted  to  the  fathers,  will  not  damn  as; 
and  I  will  in  this  case  rather  hold  with  the  fothers,  than  with  you ;  still  less  allow, 
that  I  profess  therein  any  error,  or  unchristian  innoTation.**  The  Lutheran  preaeh- 
ers : — **  We  would  in  this  case  much  rather  «bey  fke  ewH  power,  because  it  is  or. 
plained  of  God,  and  in  such  external  matters^  hath  the  right  to  command  and  to  for- 
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These  opinionsy  however,  should  not  be  considered  as  strictly  Ana- 
baptist ;  for,  in  part,  they  were  in  direct  opposition  to  other  maxims  of 
the  sect.  It  is  on  the  contrary,  to  be  presumed,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment, amid  the  general  religious  ferment  of  the  age,  a  multitude  of  men 
joined  the  Anabaptists,  without  having  any  thing  akin  to  them,  save  a 
dark  fanaticism  and  confusion  of  ideas.  But  in  general,  the  remark 
holds  good,  that  the  first  Anabaptists  had  neither  a  compact  system  of 
theology,  nor  any  body  of  doctrines,  however  ill-connected,  which  all 
uniformly  professed.  If  wc  consider,  that  their  sect  had  not  originated 
in  one  man,  as  the  common  centre  of  all ;.  and  that  the  leadiag  idea» 
round  which  all  revolved,  though  powerful  enough  to  inspire  enthusiasmt 
was  yet,  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  unproductive ;  if  we  consider* 
moreover,  that  the  dark  feelings,  by  which  all  were  animated  and  im- 
pelled, had  not  received  a  definite  expression  in  any  public  formulary — 
a  circumstance  which  gave  occasion  to  a  general  complaint,  on  the 
part  of  their  adversaries  ;*  we  shall  feel  the  less  surpri^  at  the  fact 
above-mentioned. 

f  ur. — ComtinuatioD.    Eolation  of  Scriptare  to  the  inward  ipuil.    Tbe  Cburoh. 

It  will  be  still  more  easy  to  conceive  the  confusion  of  doctrines,  in 
this  sect,  if  we  direct  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the  opinions- 
which  they  entertained  respecting  the  ofRce  of  preaching,  and  also  what 


llid,  than  reoor  to  Die  examples  of  the  fathe»;  aa  for  Miek  a  coozae  we  have  not  m 
warrant  in  God*t  word,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  know  truly,  that  the  Seriptore  counla. 
nances  our  opinion  respecting  marriage,  rather  than  your  view.  Fbr  instance,  the 
Scriptufe  saith,  **  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  nleave 
nato  his  wife."  Here  we  are  told,  a  man  shall  cleave  onto  his  wife,  and  not  unto 
many  wives.  And  St.  Paul  saith,  **  Let  each  man  have  bia  own  wife."  He  saitk 
iiol,  *'  Let  each  man  have  many  wives.*'  King  Johnt  **  It  is  true,  St.  Pkul  here  doCk 
noi  ^>eak  of  all  the  wives  in  general,  but  of  each  wife  in  particular :  for  the  first  ia 
■ly  wife,  I  cleave  to  her ;  the  second  is  my  helpmate,  I  cleave  to  her  likewise,  and  so 
on  Thus,  the  Scripture  remains  intact  in  all  its  dignity,  and  is  not  opposed  to  our 
opinion.  And  wherefore  should  I  waste  many  words  7**  '*  It  is  better  for  ne  to 
have  many  wives,  than  many  strumpets.**  The  king  finally  proposed  to  leave  to  the 
tribanal  of  God,  the  judgment  on  this  matter.  Here  we  discover  the  origin  of  the 
danre,  subsequently  ezpresaed  by  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  have  two  wives — a 
dasife  which  Luther  and  Melancthon,  together  with  Buoer,  however  reluctantly* 
OQoipUedwith 

•  JiMtus  MenhMi  *•  Spirit  of  the  Anabaptiats  ;*'  loo.  cit  p.  363.  **  If  they  taught 
OMly  the  right  doctrines,  they  would  not  prowl  about  so  secretly  in  the  dark,  nor  their 
pnaobevs  lurk  in  holes  and  comers.**  See  aim  Zwingle  ni  several  passages  of  hm 
aited  wvrk,  Elaochus.  Also,  *«  DoalriDe  of  the  AnabaptiaUraftited  ftom  Holy  Writ.** 
loo.  qU.  p.  311. 
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was  immediately  connected  with  this,  the  relation  of  Scripture  to  tho 
inward  motions  of  the  free,  living  Spirit.  It  was  a  principle,  with  this 
sect,  that  every  one  marked  and  sealed  with  the  sign  of  the  covenant, 
was  not  only  able,  but  was  also  bound  to  appear  as  a  prophet  and  teacher, 
as  soon  as  he  felt  himself  moved  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  perceived  he 
was  favoured  with  a  revelation.  To  these  inspirations  Holy  Writ  was 
made  in  such  a  degree  subordinate,  that  the  Anabaptists  did  not  long 
strive  to  bring  them  into  an  even  apparent  conformity  with  Scripture, 
but  declared  the  Bible  to  be  in  its  present  form  absolutely  falsi6ed.^ 
Hereby  every  standard,  for  the  regulation  of  subjective  opinions,  was 
rejected  ;  the  entire  system  of  Christianity  was  severed  from  all  exter- 
nal historical  basis,  and  abandoned  to  the  stormy  fluctuations  of  a 
dreaming  fancy.  With  such  errors  no  distinct  order  of  preachers  was 
at  all  compatible  ;  for,  without  settled  doctrines,  such  an  institution  in- 
volves a  self-contradiction.  Hence  also,  the  Anabaptists  strained  their 
utmost  efforts  to  subvert  the  Protestant  preachers,  to  prevent  the  conso- 
lidation of  the  new,  and  (in  their  opinion)  too  material  Church,  which 
depended  on  these  ministers ;  and  then  to  convert  it  into  a  purely  spiri- 
tual institution.f 

If  some  years  previously,  the  Lutherans  had  urged  against  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  the  ever-recurring  reproach,  that  instead  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bible,  they  preached  up  only  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  ;  so  they 
in  their  turn,  were  now  blamed  for  fettering  the  living  Spirit  to  a  dead 
word  of  Scripture,  and  not  allowing  men  to  follow  the  fresh,  pure,  un- 
troubled impulse  from  above ;  **and  liVe  the  Jewish  scribes,  they  were 
declared  to  have  no  Holy  Qhost,  but  to  be  only  conversant  with  Scrip* 
ture,  and  to  chase  their  weariness  away  with  its  perusal. *'f    On  the 


*  Jostus  Meniut  **  On  the  spirit  of  the  Anabaptttts***  p.  364.  '*  For  it  if  tindenis. 
Ue,  that  Tbonum  MQncer,  and  after  him  hia  diaciplo  fif  elchior  Rink,  together  with 
many  other  ditciplca,  had  no  regard  at  all  for  Holy  Writ,  called  it  a  mere  dead  k^tter, 
and  clung  to  ipecial  new  rcvelationt  of  the  Spirit :  nay,  they  dared  eyen  openly 
gire  the  lie  to  Scripture,  as  I  mjself  heard  from  the  hpa  of  Rmk.  who  had  the  eK 
ftontery  to  mj,  that  all  the  hooka  of  the  New  Testament  in  ejerj  language,  Grcekt 
Latin,  German,  etc.  wore  altogether  falae,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  a  genahM 
copy  on  earth.**  Hereupon  foUows  a  ppeoial  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
passage  in  Matthew  xxvi  38,  where  the  words,  **  which  shall  be  shed  for  many  for 
the  remission  of  sins,**  were,  acoording  to  this  doctor,  inserted  bj  the  devil. 

t  Calvin  (inatructio  adv.  Anabapt.  opase.  p.  485,)  aeensrs  then  of  only  asserting, 
that  there  shoold  be  no  fixed  teachers  appointed  to  aaypartionlBr  pboe,  hot  that  all, 
like  the  apostlss,  should  be  itinerant  preaoheia.  Bot  then  headdi  i  *•  Hec  porro  phi. 
kaophia  inde  wanabat,  (|tiod  serio  eupereni,  ilddes  minislriMi  siM  aedere,  Taoaamqae 
hwmn  sinere,  quo  liberins  venenom  saom  iibk)ae  efffandere  poasent.** 

X  Justus  Menins,  Doctrine  of  Anabapt  refuted,  etow  p.  310-13L    Ob  the  spirit  of 
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other  hand,  the  Lutherans  prove  against  the  Anabaptists,  what,  as  com- 
ing from  the  Catholics,  they  would  never  themselves  assent  to ;  they 
point  out  to  them  the  establishment  of  an  apostleship  by  Christ  himself, 
and  draw,  from  this  institution,  nearly  the  same  conclusions  as  the  Ca- 
tholics themselves.  They  allege,  with  laudable  industry.  Scriptural 
texts,  whereby  the  Holy  Ghost  had  instituted  teachers,  prophets,  and 
administrators,  and  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  had  appointed  bishops  and 
elders,  in  order  that  the  one,  true  and  pure  doctrine  might  be  preserved 
nnfalsified  ;  and  they  repeatedly  enjoin,  that  teachers,  though  chosen 
by  men,  are  yet  ordained  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*  This  assertion  Melanc- 
thon  approved  even  so  far,  as  to  hold  orders  to  be  a  sacrament.  He 
aays,  in  his  Instructien  against  the  Anabaptists  :  '*  That  priestly  ordere 
should  be  placed  in  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  affords  me  much  sa- 
tisfaction. Yet  so,  that  by  orders  be  understood  the  calling  to  the 
office  of  preaching,  and  of  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  so  the 
office  considered  in  itself.  For  it  is  very  necessary,  that  in  Christian 
Churches,  the  function  of  preachere  should  be  regarded  and  esteemed 
as  something  most  precious,  venerable,  and  holy  ;  and  that  people  be 
instructed,  that  it  is  by  the  hearing  of  sermons,  and  the  reading  of  God's 
Word,  and  Holy  Writ,  God  will  impart  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  end,  thai 
no  one  may  seeky  out  of  the  regular  ministry^  for  any  other  revelation  and 
iUumination,  such  as  the  AnabapUsfs  pretend  to."f  The  Lutherans 
were  so  unkind,  as  to  torment  the  poor  fanatics  with  questions,  which, 
to  this  day,  they  have  been  unable  to  answer  themselve&  They  asked 
the  Anabaptists,  who  had  sent  them  ?  and  as  they  could  show  no  ordi- 
nary mission,  where  were  the  miracles  whereby  they  authenticated 
their  extraordinary  mission  ?  The  Anabaptists,  with  reason,  retorted 
the  same  questions  upon  them.:^ 

Luther  had  once  said,  '*  whoever  is  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  doc- 
trine he  announces,  that  he  can,  without  hesitation,  curse  the  opposite 
view,  furnishes  in  that  case  a  proof  of  the  verity  of  his  opinions."    In 


the  Anabapt  p.  364,  b.  '*  In  ihort.  it  is  well  known  and  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
Anabaptists  have  no  more  injorioos  appellation  for  any  one,  than  to  call  him  a 
Seribe." 

*  Justus  Menios,  Reftitation  of  doctrine  of  Anabapt.  p.  313,  b  ;  Spirit  of  tha 
Anabapt.  p.  358,  b. ;  Melancthon,  Instraction  against  Anabapt  p.  994. 

t  Melancthon's  Instruction,  etc.  loe.  cit.  p.  994. 

X  Zfringli  Elenchos,  loc.  cit.  fol.  39 ;  Menios  Anabapt  refuted,  loe.  cit  p.  311. 
**  Also,  how  will  they  prove,  that  they  have  been  sent  by  Christ  to  gather  together 
the  elect,  and  to  seal  them  7  Tbej  work  no  agns,  to  enable  as  to  discern  this  mis. 
ifam  with  oeitaiDty." 
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this  sort  of  demonstration,  the  Anabaptists  certainly  far  surpassed  all, 
who  lived  and  flourished  in  their  time. 

^  Lz.^Hatied  against  all  outward  institatioiii  for  promoting  edificatkm^ — ^Eccle- 
fliastical  discipline. — Manners  and  customs. 

To  the  ideas,  which  the  Anabaptists  had  formed  respecting  the 
Church,  corresponded  their  views  as  to  the  accidental  parts  of  outward 
worship,  and  the  arrangements  having  reference  to  the  same.  If  Carl- 
stadt,  in  Wittenberg,  and  Zwingle,  in  Zurich,  had  broken  down  images 
and  altars,  and  the  latter  even  had  destroyed  organs,  the  Anabaptists, 
on  their  part,  declared  the  bared  and  despoiled  temples  to  be  still  idol- 
houses.*  Of  singing,  they  entertained  nearly  the  same  opinion,  as  in 
former  ages  Peter  de  Bruys,  who  held  it  to  be  a  worship  of  Satan.  Had 
their  loquacity  not  been  too  great,  they  would,  doubtless,  have  looked 
down  upon  the  manifestation  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  words,  as  soroe« 
thing  too  outward  and  too  material ;  and  hereby  alone  would  they  have 
acted  with  perfect  consistency. 

As  regards  their  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  their  peculiar  customs, 
they  perfectly  bear  the  impress  of  the  ruling  principle  of  the  sect.  The 
idea  of  the  community  of  goods,  though  (his  was  to  be  completely  rea- 
lized only  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  was  in  the  language  at  least  of 
the  community  provisionally  applied  ;  and,  even  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  millennium,  a  sort  of  proximate  application  of  this  princi- 
ple was  to  be  attempted  among  those,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  professed 
the  doctrines  of  the  sect.  The  anthority  which  we  have  already  often 
cited,  says  among  other  things  :  '*  They  have  neither  father  nor  mother, 
brother  nor  sister,  wife  nor  children  in  the  flesh,  but  are  mere  spiritual 
brethren  and  sisters  among  one  another.  Each  one  says,  I  am  not  in 
mine,  but  in  our  house;  I  lie  not  in  mine,  but  in  our  bed ;  I  clothe  myself 
not  with  mine,  but  with  our  coat.  It  is  not  I  and  Kate  my  wife,  but  I 
and  Kate  our  sister  keep  house  together.  In  short,  no  one  has  any 
thing  more  of  his  own,  but  every  thing  belongs  to  us  the  brethren  and 
gi8ters.'*t 

They  rigidly  maintained  etcommunication,  for,  no  unholy  one  was 
to  be  in  the  Church  of  God.;|;     Their  prohibition  against  assuming  any 

*  Menius,  Spirit  of  the  Anabaptists*  loc.  oit  p.  S54. 

t  Menius,  Doctrine  of  Anabapt.  refuted,  loo.  oit  p.  309,  b. 

X  Calvin  Instruct,  adv.  Anabapt.  opuscul.  p.  476.  **  Usus  excommunicationis," 
said  the  Anabaptists,  **  inter  omnes  esse  debet,  qui  se  Christianos  profitentur.  Qui 
baptizati  noxam  aliquam  imprudenter  aut  casft  admittunt,  non  ex  industrl,  ii  secreto 
moneri  debent  semel  atque  iterum :  tertio  publico  coram  toto  coetu  extcrminandi 
sunt.    Ut  possi—us  modern  xelo  una  panem  frangere,  et  calioem  bibere." 
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fuoction  of  magistracy,  was  in  close  connexion  with  this  persuasion. 
Rulers  there  were  to  be  none,  and  universal  freedom  and  equality  were 
to  prevail  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  But  it  is  observable,  that  we  not 
only  find  attributed  to  them  the  doctrine,  that  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel should  alone  be  invested  with  civil  authority — a  proof  that  magis- 
tracy  was  not  wholly  despised — but,  we  see  this  doctrine  carried  out 
into  practice.  We  see,  moreover,  laymen  also  at  the  head  of  their  political 
government.  We  need  only  remind  the  reader  of  Thomas  MOncer  in 
OrlamQnde,  and  Molhausen,  as  also  of  John  of  Leyden  in  Monster,  who 
even  called  himself  king.  These  facts  stand  in  two-fold  contradiction 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists — first,  with  their  principle,  that 
the  office  of  teaching  is  common  to  all  Christians  ;  secondly,  with  their 
just  alleged  prohibition  against  undertaking  any  function  of  civil  power. 
These  facts,  moreover,  are  easily  explained  by  the  utter  impossibility  of 
their  realizing  such  theories  in  life. 

Furthermore,  that  the  Anabaptists  should  not  allow  the  sword  to  be 
wielded,  and  accordingly,  should  hold  all  warfare  to  be  unlawful,  was  a 
principle  that  immediately  foUowed  from  the  fundamental  tenet  of  the 
sect.  Yet  again,  we  are  not  astonished,  when  we  see  them  so  often,  in 
despite  of  their  principles,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  hear  them  vo- 
ciferate the  fearful  cry  against  all  princes,  nobles  and  proprietors  :  **  Strike 
Pinkebank  on  the  anvil  of  Nimrod.**  Lastly,  they  declared  all  oaths 
to  be  illicit ;  and  in  fact  among  perfect  Christians,  such  as  the  new 
kingdom  to  be  erected  by  them  presupposed,  no  oaths  need  ever  be 
taken.* 

t 

§  Lu. — The  AnabaptifU  in  the  fonn  of  Mennonitee }— their  seeood  period. 

With  that  bold  confidence,  which  is  wont  to  characterize  fanatics,  the 
Anabaptists  had  announced  the  near  approach  of  the  thoroughly  holy 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  But  day  after  day,  they  saw  themselves  de« 
eeived  in  their  expectations,  so  that  they  at  last  renounced  the  chimeri- 
cal hope.  They  had  not  even  succeeded  in  uniting  the  portion  of  Chris- 
tians the  most  important,  if  not  in  number,  yet  in  internal  energy,  nor 
in  bringing  about,  as  preparatory  to  Christ's  coming,  the  total  abolition 
of  all  civil  magistracy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  holy  theocracy.  Nay, 
they  encountered  such  a  mighty  opposition,  that  the  most  credulous  were 
soon  obliged  to  look  upon  the  hopes  they  had  fondly  cherished*  even  in 


*  Melanctbon,  '*  Refutation  of  eome  unehriitian  dootrinet  put  forward  by  the 
Anabaptials,*'  kw.  oit  p.  885.    Joannes  Calvinu,  bo.  ott  p.  493. 
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IhtB  respect,  as  idle  and  vain.  Hereby  vanished  that  idea,  which  had 
been  the  inmost,  vital  principle  of  the  sect,  and  which  had  constituted 
all  its  importance  ;  and  with  it  accordingly,  it  lost  all  historical  interest* 
Its  members  became  more  modest  and  more  tranquil,  and  more  recon« 
ciled  with  the  social  relations.  But  as  the  high,  practical  object  of  their 
existence  had  been  given  up,  and  a  real  doctrinal  interest  they  had 
never  possessed ;  the  Anabaptists,  by  degrees,  directed  the  energies,  that 
still  survived  their  first  mighty  excitement,  to  the  settlement  and  regu* 
lation  of  the  most  insignificant  relations  of  outward  life«  falling  into  the 
most  whimsical  contests  on  these  matters,  and,  thereby,  exhibiting  a 
striking  contrast  to  their  earlier  history,  where  all  the  attempts  at  refor- 
mation had  been  conducted  on  a  grand  scale.  As  this  second  crisis  of 
their  existence  was  approaching,  its  introduction  was  accelerated  by 
means  of  a  Catholic  priest,  Menno  Simonis,  curate  of  Wittmarsumi 
near  Franeker  in  Friesland,  who^  in  the  year  1536,  went  over  to  the 
Anabaptists  ;*  and  who  possessed  so  little  intellect  and  literary  culture 
as  to  join  a  party ,t  whose  vital  object  was  allowed  to  be  vain,  and  yef 
enough  of  these  qualities  to  pass  among  his  fellow-religionists  for  a  very 
distinguished  personage.  He  possessed,  moreover,  a  very  pious,  ener* 
getic  zeal,  and  a  certain  degree  of  moderation  (which,  however,  was 
never  evinced  towards  Catholics) ;  so  that,  by  the  confidence  he  had 
won,  he  was  enabled  to  appease  the  contests  of  the  Anabaptists,  to  unite 
them  togcther»  and  to  regulate  their  social  relations.  They  took  theif 
name  from  him,  and  have  since  been  usually  called  Mennonites.  He 
died  in  the  year  1561. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  flie  Mennonites  caU  in  question  theif 
descent  from  the  earlier  Anabaptists.  When  the  first  intoxication  of 
fanatacism  was  over,  they  forgot  all  they  had  perpetrated  under  its  influ* 
ence  ;  and  what  they  heard  recounted  of  themselves,  they  conceived  to 
regard  some  other  community.  Sometimes  they  deduce  their  origin 
from  the  first  Christians  4  sometimes  they  assert,  that  quite  indepe»» 
»  — . _ 

*  Ilcrmanni  Schyn,  historiie  Mennonitarum  plcnoir  deductio.  AniBtcIodaini,  1729, 
CT.p  116. 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  139,  we  find  a  letter  of  Menno  Simonit,  wherein  he  iays,  he  bad 
written  hit  treatiie  on  baptism  in  German,  *'  nam  Latine  inacitiQ  caculL  non  bens 
poMem." 

t  The  good  Schjn,  in  hw  Historias  Mennonitanmi  plenior  Deductio,  c.  i.  AnMi. 
1739.  **  Ex  primia  Christianis.  qui  ex  inatitntione  Domini  noatri  Jean  Chriati  ezem. 
pliaqno  Apoatoloram,  per  omnia  Christiana  ascula  in  hone  naqoo  diem  inter  cietera 
dofrmata  adnltomm  baptiamom  docueruit,  et  adhnc  docent,  deacendiiae  (Mennont 
taai**)  Immedimtely  thereapon,  it  ia  aaid :  *'  Inter  hoa  ascok)  midecimo  (rather  di^ 
odecimo)  emieoenmt  Waldensea."  What  a  leap  ikom  the  6ai  to  the  twelfth  oo^ 
tiny! 
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dently  of  all  outward  impulse,  M enno  Simonis  had  arrived  at  his  pecu« 
liar  opinions  through  the  exclusive  study  of  Holy  Writ  ;*  and  some-* 
times  again,  they  allege,  that  among  the  first  Anabaptists  of  the  six* 
teenth  century,  there  were  men  of  a  calm  and  moderate  tone  of  think- 
ing, from  whom  they  were  themselves  the  descendants ;  and  this  asser* 
tion  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  fouodation.'f 


(  Lzn. — Peculiar  doofrines  of  the  Mennonitee.    Their  Chunsh-difoipliiie. 

From  the  later  Symbolical  writings  of  the  AnabaptistSf  it  is  at  the  first 
sight  evident  who  were  their  progenitors.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  the  main  substance  of  these  Confessions,  taking  as  our  standard 
the  Confession  of  Waterland4  composed  in  the  year  1580,  by  John 
Ries  and  Lubbert  Gerardif  Mennonite  preachers ;  without,  howeveri 
leaving  the  other  unnoticed.  Afler  enlarging  first  on  God,  the  Trinityi 
and  the  incarnation  of  the  LogoSf  the  Confession  comes  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Fall,  and  says,  that  the  first  man,  by  his  transgression  of  the 
Divine  precept,  had  incurred  the  anger  of  God,  yet  had  been  again 
strengthened  by  consoling  promises,  in  consequence  whereof,  none  of 
his  descendants  are  born  with  the  debt  of  sin,  or  of  penal ty.§  This,  in 
itself,  very  obscure  proposition,  derives  from  the  following  doctrines  some 
degree  of  light,  it  might  be  explained,  as  if  the  Mjnnonites  denied 
origiual  sin.  But  their  opmion  is  rather,  that  a  sinfulness  is  transmit- 
ted from  Adam  to  all  his  descendants ;  but  that  it  is  attended  with  no 
debt ;  since  this  is  remitted  by  God's  grace.  In  the  fifth  article,  an 
explanation  is  given  respecting  the  faculties,  which  man  in  his  fallen 
state  still  possesses ;  and  it  is  taught  with  great  propriety,  that  in  the 


*  Schyn  (loc.  cit.  p.  135)  obierves,  after  citin^r  the  account  which  Menno  Simonis 
had  given  of  hif  going  forth  oat  of  Babylon, — **  Eridentiisime  constant,  ipsum  sola 

■tCTcB  Scripturs  leclione,  mcditatione,  et  iUuminulione  Spihttu  Sancti ex  PapatCi 

eziviflse."  But  from  the  very  narrative  of  Menno  adduced  by  Schyn  himself,  it  ap. 
pears,  that  the  former,  even  when  a  Catholic  priest,  had  been  in  connexion  with  the 
Anabaptists,  though  he  condemned  the  extravagancies  of  the  Mdnster  fi&naticd. 

t  6chyn  llistona  Mennon  p.  26^-5 :  here  he  appeals  with  justice  to  some  favoura- 
ble tevtimonies  of  Erasmus. 

\  This  ConfesBion  is  found  in  Schyn  Hist.  Menn.  c  vii.  p.  172.  See,  in  Hiat. 
Menn.  c  iV-  p.  78,  the  historical  notices  on  this  Confession. 

^  Art  iv.  p.  175.  *■  ESousque  ut  nemo  posterorum  iptius  respectft  hujus  restitu- 
tionis  aut  peccati  aut  culps  reus  nascatur.**  The  fourth  fommlary  of  the  united 
Frieslandeis  and  Germans,  which  is  likewise  tolerably  full,  aayn  in  Article  iii.  *  per 
earn  (inobedientiamj  sibi  omnibusque  suis  posteris  mortem  consciviti,  atqoe  ita  ez 
pneatantissimA  miMerrima  factus  est  creatara."    See  fiiit.  Menn.  p.  90. 
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same  way  as  Adam,  before  his  fall»  had  the  power  of  giving  or  of  refu- 
sing admittance  to  the  spirit  of  evil  into  his  soul ;  so  after  the  fall,  he 
still  has  the  power  of  perceiving  the  Divine  influences,  and  accordingly 
ef  receiving  or  rejecting  the  same  ;*  and  this  doctrine  other  formularies 
express  to  the  effect,  that  fallen  man  still  possesses  free^will.f  Hence 
it  is  clear,  that  the  Mennonites  considered  those  born  of  Adam,  to  be 
subject  to  corruption,  and  ae  such,  to  be  incapable  of  producing  and 
executing  anything  acceptable  to  Qod ;  yet  still  they  believed  them 
to  be  possessed  of  free-will.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  they  de« 
elare  themselves  explicitly  agunst  sn  absolute  grace  of  election :  they 
even  devote  a  special  article  to  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  and  combat 
the  Calvinistic  opinion,  that  Grod  worketh  evil. 

Afler  confessing,  moreover,  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  they 
declare,  in  terms  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal,  that  saving  faith  is 
that  which  *'  worketh  by  charity,"  and  that  through  the  same  is  right- 
eousness  acquired^  Righteousness  they  describe  as  forgiveness  of  sinsy 
on  account  of  Christ's  blood,  and  accordingly,  as  a  transformation  of 
the  whole  man  ;  so  that  from  a  wicked,  carnal,  avaricious  and  arrogant 
man,  he  bccometh  a  good,  spiritual,  generous  and  humble  one ;  in  a 
word,  that  from  an  unrighteous  be  becometh  a  righteous  man.§  What 
they  now  inculcate  respecting  good  works,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course* 
They  even  teach  that  the  life  of  the  righteous  and  regenerated  man 
should  be  in  perfect  correspondency  with  the  Divine  law  ^  ifr  on  his 
part,  he  anxiously  looks  forward  to  the  future  rewards  so  graciously 
promised.)! 

*  Art.  T.  p  176.  **  Eidem  jam  Upta  ct  perveno  inerat  iacaltas  occurreiu  et  a 
Deo  oblatum  bonum  audiendi,  admittendi,  aat  rejiciendi." 

t  T^e  fourth  F'ormalary  of  the  united  Frieslanders  and  Germana,  Art  iv*  p.  90. 
**  Dominum  eque  post  ac  ante  lapaum  liberam  homini  reliquiMe  yoluntatem  accep- 
iandi  vel  rejiciendi  gfatiam  oblataoi,**  eUS. 

t  Art  XX.  de  ver&  fide  8alvific4.  **  Omnibus  bonis  et  beneficiii,  que  Jesus  Chris< 
tus,  per  merita  sua.  ad  peccatorum  salutem  aequisivit.  fruimur  gratiose  per  Tenun  et 
vivain  fidcm,  que  per  charitatcm  operatur.*'  The  third  symbolical  writing  of  the 
united  Fricalanderi  and  Grcrmans  called  the  **  Olive  Branch,"  says :  **  Uinc  patet, 
fundamentalc  ccrtumquo  filiorum  Dei  criterium  et  Jesu  Christi  membrorum  esse  ¥e« 
ram  ct  salvificam  fidcm  per  charitatem  operantem.** 

§  Art.  xxi.  *'  Per  vivam  ejusmodi  fidem  aoquirimus  Teram  justitiam,  id  est,  con« 
donationem  sive  remissiunem  omnium  tam  preteritorum  quam  prescntium  peccata> 
mm,  propter  sanguinem  effusum  Jesu  Christi,  ut  et  Tcram  justitiam,  que  per  Jesum, 
co^peninte  Spirit^  sancto,  abundanter  in  nos  effunditur  Tcl  infunditur  (let  the  reader 
here  mdrk  the  adoption  of  Catholic  phraseology  ;)  adeo  ut  ex  malis,  camalibus,  ava- 
jw,  superbis  fiamus  boni,  spirituales,  liberales,  homiles,  alque  ita  ex  injustis,  rcverft 
justi." 

Q  Artj 
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Of  such  righteous  aod  regenerated  men,  the  Church,  according  to 
Uiem,  exclusively  consists.*  In  this  hath  Christ  appointed  a  teaching 
ministry  ;  for  although  every  believer  be  a  member  of  Christ,  he  is  no^ 
on  that  account  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon ;  for  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
Church,  consists  of  various  members.  Moreover,  the  ministers  of  the 
word,  though  called  and  elected  by  the  ministers  of  the  same,  must  be 
eonfirmed  through  imposition  of  hands  on  the  part  of  the  elders. f  LAstlyt 
they  must  set  forth  only  what  coincides  with  the  written  word  in  the  Old 
end  New  Testament. 

Christ,  according  to  them,  hath  instituted  only  two  sacraments  to  be 
administered  by  the  teachers.  The  sacraments  are  outward,  sensible 
acts,  whereby  is  represented  an  inward,  divine  act,  that  transforms,  jus- 
tifies, spiritually  nourishes  and  sustains  man  ;  while  the  person  receiving 
the  sacrament  testifies  thereby  his  religion,  his  faith,  his  penitence,  and 
his  obedience,  and  binds  himself  to  the  observance  of  the  latter.  Here, 
hewcver,  we  must  remark  that  in  this  system,  neither  by  baptism,  nor 
by  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  these  are  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Mennon* 
itesy  is  that  divine  power  communicated,  which  purifies,  renovates,  and 
Bourisbes  the  spirit  of  man*  They  merely  typify  what  perpetually 
occurs  through  the  power,  which  from  Christ  and  his  spirit  eternally 
atreams  down  on  all  believers,  and  only  symbolize  this  constant  action 
ef  the  Deity.  The  Mennonites,  moreover^  baptize  only  adults,  as  these 
alone  are  capable  of  faith  and  penitence.  That  their  doctrine,  respect'^ 
mg  original  sin,  renders  infant  baptism,  in  their  opinion,  unnecessarji 
is  clear  from  what  has  been  above  stated.^  Lastly,  Menno  Simonia 
adopted  the  washing  the  feet  of  the  travelling  brethren  as  an  indispen* 
sable  ceremony ;  and  the  confession  of  the  united  Fricslanders  and 
Germans  expressly  upholds  it,  and  makes  mention  of  it  after  the  article 
of  baptism.^ 

On  impenitent  sinners,  excommunication,  after  some  brotherly  cxhor« 
tmtionsy  is  rigidly  enforced,  jj 

Obedience  to  the  civil  power  is  enjoined  as  a  religious  duty ;  yet,  sib^ 
gnlar  enough,  it  is  asserted  that  the  exercise  of  all  functions  of  magis- 
tracy is  unbecoming  to  the  true  Christian  (aut  male  aut  plane  non  con« 
venire)  ;  and  that,  on  this  account,  he  should  forbear  undertaking  ofiices 
of  this  kind.  The  motive  assigned  is,  that  Christ  instituted  no  civil 
eathority,  and  still  less  did  he  command  his  apostles  to  assume  the 


♦  Art.  xxiv. 

t  Art.  zxv.— zzviii.  8m  tlso  formvlary  «f  th«  miited  Frieslanden  and 
Art.  X.  p.  98. 
X  Alt.  zzz«— zxzv.  i  Alt.  ziiL  p.  101.  |  Art  zzzv.  aanri* 
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functions  of  ma^stracy.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  invited  by  him 
to  imitate  his  defenceless  life,  and  to  carry  his  cross,  whereby  certainly 
nothing  of  earthly  grandeur,  secular  power,  or  the  right  of  the  swonl 
was  indicated.  Moreover,  princes  and  public  functionaries  are  under 
the  obligation  of  waging  war,  of  marching  against  enemies,  and  depriving 
them  of  property  and  life  ;  but  all  this  is  forbidden  to  the  Christian.'* 
Finally,  the  Mennonites  absolutely  proscribe  all  oaths  ;  and,  in  almost 
all  their  confessions,  declare  against  polygamy.f 


§  Lxui^— Conoluikm.    8p»eial  eontroveniM. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  as  is  clear  from  the  preceding  statement,  that 
the  Mennonites  in  several  articles  of  doctrine  differ  considerably  from 
the  first  Anabaptists,  and  that  they  have  thrown  off  their  more  fanatical 
tenets.  The  direct  revelations  from  Heaven,  communicated  to  each 
individual,  have  here  ceased ;  and  we  find  established  a  distinct  order 
of  ministers,  bound  by  the  written  word.  The  violent  introduction  of 
God  s  kingdom  upon  earth,  associated  with  the  annihilation  of  the  estab« 
lished  order  of  society,  and  of  the  rights  of  property,  has  given  way  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  inward  life,  and  to  a  concomitant  willingness  to 
assist  the  indigent  according  to  ability,  and  to  share  every  thing  with 
them  in  Christian  love,  without  any  external  community  of  goods  being 
required.  By  the  setting  forth  of  a  common  system  of  doctrines,  more- 
over, very  unchribtian  and  demoralizing  tenets  have  been  excluded. 
But  in  other  respects,  we  clearly  discern  in  the  Mennonite  only  the 
purified  Anabaptist.  In  the  view,  especially,  entertained  respecting  the 
civil  power,  we  see  the  glimmering  of  that  earlier  fanaticism,  that  would 
fain  have  doomed  it  to  utter  destruction,  as  totally  unsuitable  to  the 
Christian.  In  the  prohibition,  likewise,  to  engage  in  war,  and  to  take 
oaths,  we  see  ever  shadowed  forth  that  ideal  kingdom  of  Christ,  which 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Anabaptists,  was  to  confer  a  sudden  feli- 
city on  the  world. 

Yet  the  establishment  of  a  definite  system  of  doctrines,  already  ad- 
verted to,  must  be  so  understood  only  in  a  very  limited  sense.  This 
will  be  apparent  from  what  follows,  wherein  the  opposition  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Waterland  and  the  united  Frieslanders  and  Germans,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  will  be  more  closely  examined. 

The  Mennonites,  likewise,  soon  broke  up  into  different  parties ;  but 


•  Art.  zxxTii.  I  Art.  zzzTiii. 

29 
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a8  the  sect  had  lost  all  high  importance,  most  of  the  cootroTermes  Hmt 
gprang  ap  in  its  bosom,  were  utterly  insignificant.  They  divided  into 
the  subtle,  and  the  gross  party.  Those,  who  rigidly  adhered  to  the  aa« 
cient  rule  of  manners,  received  the  former  epithet ;  the  latter  was  given 
to  those,  who  allowed  themselves  various  mitigations  of  the  rule.  The 
tatter  are  called  from  the  district  in  Holland,  which  they  inhabit,  Wa- 
terlanders ;  the  former  Flemings  and  Frieslanders.  The  gross  Men* 
nonites  soon  became  by  far  the  most  numerous  ;  while  the  subtle  ones 
disputed  among  themselves  on  the  questions,  whether  or  not  a  Mennon- 
ite  may  acquire  by  purchase  a  house ;  whether  it  be  also  lawful  for  him 
to  clothe  himself  in  fine  linen,  if  he  wishes  truly  to  evince  the  austere 
spirit  of  the  sect.  These  and  the  like  differences  fall  not  within  the 
scope  of  our  inquiries ;  though  the  first  mentioned  controversy,  as  a 
remnant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  community  of  goods,  and  of  the  prohibi* 
tion  to  hold  property,  is  deserving  of  attention,  and  coincides  with  Hie 
fact,  that  the  rigid  Anabaptists  fVequentty  wish  to  be  nothing  more  than 
mere  farmers  of  lands. 

The  Ukevallists,  called  after  a  preacher  of  Friesland,  who  maintained 
tile  proposition,  that  Judas,  and  the  high-priests,  who  condemned  Christ, 
as  they  only  executed  the  divine  decrees,  have  been  admitted  to  salva- 
tion, can  here  only  receive  a  passing  notice.  More  important  are  the 
differences  on  the  question,  whether  or  not  an  individual,  whatever 
may  be  his  doctrinal  views — should  he  even  be  a  Socinian— can  be  re- 
ceived as  a  member  of  the  community,  or  can  be  permanently  so  con- 
sidered ?  This  question  was  connected  with  that  respecting  the  vahie 
and  importance  of  public  formularies,  to  which  the  Mennonites  on  the 
whole,  though  at  different  times  they  published  several  confessions, 
were  never  very  favourably  disposed.  Those,  who  declared  for  aboo- 
hite  freedom,  were  called  Remonstrants,  and  also  Galenists,  from  their 
leader,  a  physician  of  that  name,  at  Amsterdam.  Their  opponents,  the 
Apostools,  were  likewise  called  after  a  ph}^cian  in  their  communion 
of  that  name,  who  resided  at  Amsterdam.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
Mennonites  unreflectingly  opened  a  door  to  foreign  influences,  their  old 
respectable,  though  often  pedantic,  earnestness,  and  the  religious  hallow 
of  life  by  degrees  declined.  Or  rather  is  not  this  phenomenon — this 
aversion  to  a  settled  definite  system  of  doctrine — a  remnant  of  that  one- 
sided practical  tendency,  which  characterized  the  sect  in  its  very  origin ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  which  it  tolerated  in  its  bosom  the  most  variooBv 
and  the  most  opposite  views  on  the  most  important  dogmas  of  faith  ? 
The  original  spirit,  accordingly,  would  here  have  only  returned. 

So  much  respecting  the  Mennonites  or  Anabaptists.     With  them  the 
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4?tfpeute  are  not  to  be  confounded.  Such  are  those  Puritans  in  Eng- 
land named,  who  with  respect  to  infant  baptism  hold  (pinions  similar 
to  those  of  the  Mennonites,  without,  however,  being  on  other  points 
distinguishable  from  the  English  Calvinists  of  that  party.  From  the 
^ear  1633  they  have  formed  a  separate  community. 


CHAprER  rt 

THB^  QUAKERS. 


i  LXtf, — Some  hisforicld  preliminny  remarks: 

Whoevek  would  undertake  the  task  of  tracing  historically  tfae  gfaJ-^ 
ual  development  of  Protestant  Sectarianism,  should  after  the  Anabap- 
tists treat  of  the  Schwenkfeldians,  who  though  they  appeared  only  a  few 
years  later  than  the  former,  yet,  as  exaggerated  spiritualists,  stand  con- 
siderably higher.  He  would  next  have  to  describe  some  individual  en-^ 
thusiasts,  as  well  as  larger  communities  of  this  description,  that  made 
their  appearance  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  former  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  then  only  coufd  he  turn  to  the  Qua- 
kers, who  went  to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  boldest  spiritualism,  and 
were  to  be  outdone  only  by  contradictions.  Among  the  first  Anabap- 
tists,  the  effort  of  a  false  spiritualism  took  quite  an  eccentric  course^ 
and  the  pure  spiritual  life,  which  they  would  fain  have  introduced,  rested 
on  the  expectation  of  an  extraordinary,  marvellous  introduction  of  ae 
higher  order  of  things  into  this  lower  world.  All  the  ordinary  relations 
of  earthly  life  were  menaced  with  destruction,  and  that  delicate  subtle 
kingdom  of  the  spirit,  which  they  aimed  at,  was  in  manifold  ways  trou- 
bled by  a  very  gross  political  spirit ;  for  earthly  bonds  cannot  be,  with- 
out violence,  suddenly  dissevered,  nor,  at  once,  replaced  by  supcrmun- 
danities.  This  spiritual  kingdom  was  founded  in  a  very  carnal  man- 
ner, and  the  means  proved  destructive  to  the  end.  The  supersensual 
principle,  also,  even  where  it  had  attained,  in  this  sect,  to  any  consoli- 
dation, was  not  presented  in  its  purity  and  integrity  ;  since  the  sacra<« 
ment  was  retained,  not  as  the  channel  and  conductor,  but  merely  as  the 
emblem  of  divine  graces.  Moreover,  among  the  doctrines  of  this  sect, 
there  were  some  which  mere  accident  had  annexed  to  its  stem,  or 
which  at  least  had  not  naturally  grown  out  of  its  root. 

Far  more  developed  appears  the  spiritualism  of  Schwenkfeld,  whose 
peculiarities,  however,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  point  out ;  as  no  remaine 
of  his  sect  have  survived  down  to  our  days.  But  in  its  most  complete 
form  doth  this  false  spiritualism  manifest  itself,  as  wc  before  said,  among 
the  Quakers,  who  honour  as  their  founder  George  Fox,  a  ^oemaker 
and  shepherd,  born  at  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  1624,  and 
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•who  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1690.  Among  the  Quakers  we  dis- 
cover an  interior  piety,  which,  when  we  can  socceed  in  forgetting,  now 
«nd  then,  the  utter  perversenees  of  the  whole  system,  marvellously 
cheers  and  refreshes,  and  even,  at  times,  deeply  moves  the  mind,  though 
not,  by  any  means,  in  the  same  degree  as  our  own  better  mysticism. 
Moreover,  we  find  among  them  a  conscious  and  firm  prosecution  of  the 
point  of  view  they  have  once  adopted — a  consistency  extremely  pleas- 
ing and  cheering,  which  flinches  from  no  consequences,  and  has  given 
to  Quakerism  such  an  advantage  over  the  orthodox  Protestantism, 
where  the  most  crying  dissonances  are  to  be  found.  All  parts  stand  in 
the  most  harmonious  proportion  with  each  other,  forming  a  fine  con- 
nected whole,  whose  architectural  perfection  leaves  iittle  to  be  desired ; 
and  to  the  Catholic,  especially,  who  is  forced  by  his  own  religious  sys- 
tem to  look  every  where  for  internal  keeping  and  consistency,  appears 
entitled  to  respect.  Consistency  is  not,  indeed,  truth  itself,  and  doth 
not  even  supply  its  place  ;  but  a  system  of  doctrine  is  ever  false,  which 
includes  parts  inconsistent  with  the  whole.  In  George  Fox,  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  we  doubtless  do  not  find  this  internal  harmony  of  system, 
nor  the  transparent  clearness  of  doctrine  determined  thereby ;  but  that 
the  system  was  capable  of  attaining  to  this  harmony,  lay  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  fundamental  idea,  out  of  which  it  sprang.  A  very  re- 
markable and  amiable  trait  of  Quakerism  is  that  avoidance  of  every 
kind  of  asperity,  which  so  frequently  shocks  us  in  the  orthodox  Protest- 
antism. The  manner,  too,  wherein  the  Quakers  treat  all  the  better 
phenomena  of  religion  and  morality  in  the  limes  anterior  to  Christianity, 
evinces  great  tenderness  of  feelings  nor  is  this  less  manifest  in  their 
rejection  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.  Here, 
also,  the  Quaker  strives  to  emulate  the  Catholic ;  but  the  capital  error 
of  Quakerism  is,  that  though  in  itself  a  fair,  deeply  conceived  and  har- 
monious system*  it  stands  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to  historical 
Christianity,  and  as  far  as  in  it  lies,  annihilates  the  same ;  for  this  the 
following  exposition  of  its  principles  will  clearly  show.  This  task  we  will 
now  undertake,  taking  for  our  guide  the  Apology  by  Barclay — the  most 
celebrated  writer  among  'the  Quakers,  and  whose  book  enjoys  an  almost 
symbolical  authority  ;  for,  they  have  not  put  forth  a  regular  confession 
of  faith.* 


*  Roberti  Barclai  Theolog^sB  vere  ChristianiB  Apolo^ria,  edit  tee.,  LoDd.  1729. 
With  Barclay,  however,  we  shall  always  compare  the  foUowing  work,  entitled  :  **  A 
portraiture  of  Qaakerism,  taken  from  a  view  of  the  moral  education,  discipline,  pe. 
euliar  customs,  religious  principles  of  the  society  of  fHends."  By  Thomas  Cliuk. 
«on,  Esq.,  in  three  yo1s.«  3d  edit,  Lond.,  1807.    The  author  was,  for  a  long  time,  fai 
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Before,  howerer,  we  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  §y«teitt 
of  this  remarkable  religious  community,  we  must  lay  before  them  the- 
motives,  which  induced  its  first  propagators  to  establish  a  peculiar  sect. 
Like  many  other  religious  parties,  in  the  deeply  conrulsed  age  of  Crom* 
well,  they  particularly  missed  in  the  High  Church  of  England,  the  free 
expansion  of  the  spirit  of  piety — ^religious  life,  and  interior  warmth,  and 
onction.  Every  thing  in  this  Church  appeared  to  them  torpid  and 
petrified.  The  Divine  Spirit,  which  heretofore  had  fiUed  the  Church, 
was  denied,  and  out  of  the  fiving  congregation  had  been  banished,  and 
confined  to  the  dead  word  of  Scripture  ;  and  the  boast  of  the  Reformers^ 
that  this  dead  word  would  infallibly  shed  a  heavenly  light  over  its 
readers,  and  enkindle  them  with  a  holy  fire,  was  refuted  by  every  day^s 
experience.  The  established  worship  appeared  void  and  meaningleM 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Quakers,  and  seemed  to  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
a  dry,  cheerless  repetition  of  forms  and  hymns,  composed  though  they 
were  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  And  in  fact,  when  the  real  presence 
of  the  Saviour  had  been  rejected,  and  the  sacrifice  been  abolished^ 
nothing  more  remained,  which  directly  and  by  itself  could  fill  the  sus- 
ceptible soul  with  devotion  and  sacred  awe,  or  exalt,  solace  and  bless  it. 
The  act  was  bereaved  of  its  very  soul ;  it  became  an  earthly  thing,  and 
though  rational,  yet  un^iritual  and  uninspiring.  All  now  depended  on 
the  fact,  whether  the  preacher  were  able  to  draw  words  of  life  from 
the  inmost  core  of  a  soul,  filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  were  enabled 
to  edify  by  a  heavenly  power  the  assembled  believers,  and  by  the  com- 
bined animation,  clearness,  and  depth  of  his  discourses  to  initiate  them 
more  and  more  in  the  mysteries  of  Christ's  kingdom.  But  it  was  here 
precisely  the  longings  of  the  Quakers  were  most  cruelly  deceived  ;  so 
that  not  unfrequently  they  woukl  interrupt  the  sermons  of  the  Anglican 
ministers,  and  in  their  revolted  feelings  would  hid  ^  the  man  of  wood'* 
descend  from  the  pulpit.  Even  the  most  spiritual-minded  preacher  m 
not  master  of  celestial  unction  and  illumination  ;*-days  and  weeks  of 
internal  dryness  and  desolation  will  occur ; — and  no  human  art  can 
supply  the  gift  from  above.  The  majority  of  preachers,  alas !  abound 
neither  in  divine  nor  human  energy  ;^-others  possess  not  even  the 
will ;  and  thus  it  cannot  fail  to  happen,  that  the  greater  part  of  ser* 
mens  attain  not  by  one-half  their  end,  and  very  many  fall  even  far  short 
of  it.  This  the  Quakers  deeply  felt ;  and  in  default  of  an  act  in  the 
public  worship,  which  by  its  intrinsic  worth  could  seize  possession  of 
the  soul,  they  rejected  the  whole  established  service,  as  an  institutieo 

habits  of  interooune  with  the  Quaken ;  and  finding  tbem  yigorout  opponents  lo  the 
ilave.trade,  to  the  suppression  whsroof  Clarkion  devoted  all  his  energies,  he  caaie  to 
fntwtaifi  a  great  affiictioo  for  them.    This  book  must  be  used  with  eaation. 


# 
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4e  of  satiflfyiog  the  higher  wants  of  the  religious  man.  To  this 
we  must  add  the  numberless  disputes*  which  then  convulsed  the  Angli- 
can Church.  Opinions  crowded  upon  opinions,  each  seeking  its  founda- 
tion in  Holy  Writ ;  yet  not  one  being  able  to  prove  by  that  standard 
its  own  truth,  or  the  untenableness  of  the  opposite  systems ;  and  no 
living  human  authority,  invested  with  a  divine  sanction,  was  anywhere 
recognised.  It  appeared  to  the  Quakers,  that  the  truths  of  Christianity 
were  in  imminent  danger ;  and  that,  if  they  had  no  other  support  than 
Holy  Writ,  they  must  perish  in  the  struggle  of  parties.  Thus  they 
recced  from  every  external  institution — not  only  from  the  Church  and 
public  worship,  but,  in  a  great  degree,  from  Scripture  itself;  and,  for 
what  they  held  to  be  vital  truths  of  salvation,  they  sought  an  inde- 
structible basis  in  the  immediate  inspiration  of  a  creative,  inward  light, 
which,  toithoiU  amy  other  mediumf  was  to  be,  if  not  the  exclusive,  yet  the 
principal  source  of  nurture  to  the  spirit. 

$  Lxv. — Religions  tysCem  of  the  Qiaken.    The  Inward  Light. 

While  avoiding  all  explanation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Paradisaic 
man,*  the  Quakers  hold,  that  from  the  fallen  Adam,  a  germ  of  death, 
a  seed  of  sin,  has  been  scattered  over  all  his  posterity  ;  for  the  word 
^  original  sin"  they  will  not  employ,  nor  indeed  any  other  technical 
expression  unsanctioned  by  the  usage  of  Scripture.  Hereby  all  men 
were  entirely  bereaved  of  the  Divine  image,  which,  however,  the 
Quakers  do  not  particularize  ;  and  this  bereavement,  according  to  them, 
must  be  understood  by  t^e  menaced  death,  which  they  thus  conceive 
to  have  been  only  spiritual.f  So  long,'  however,  as  the  universal  seed 
of  death,  through  a  conscious  and  active  culture  of  the  same,  beareth 
no  fruits ;  it  constitutes,  they  continue,  no  guilt,  and  therefore  by  no 


*  Burelaii  Apolog.  theologr.  Christ  p.  70.  **  CnrioMs  fllat  notkmes,  qnu  pleriqve 
decent,  de  itatCl  Adae  ante  lapeum.  pnotereo,**  etc. 

t  L-  e.  **  Heo  mora  non  fait  externa,  wen  dinolotio  exteriorii  hominii ;  nam  quoad 
banc  non  mortans  eat,  nisi  moltoe  post  annoa.  Ita  oportet  eaw  mortem  quoad  ipiii- 
toalem  yitam  et  oommonionmn  com  Deo.**  A  valid  eonclorioti,  ibmooth !  What  a 
betrayal,  too,  of  i^orance  in  philology  !  On  all  this  Clarkaon  ftmuihea  as  with 
more  details.  Of  the  oonseqoenoes  which  Adam*s  sin  produced  fiist  la  him,  and 
then  in  all  his  posterity,  Clarkson  says  as  follows :  **  In  the  same  manner  as  distem- 
per occasions  animal  life  to  droop,  and  to  lose  its  powers,  and  finally  to  cease ;  so  on. 
righteousness,  or  his  rebellion  agafaist  this  Divine  light  of  the  Spirit,  that  was  within 
him,  occasioned  a  dissolution  of  his  Spiritual  feelings  and  perceptions;  for  he  becams 
dead,  as  it  were,  in  conseqacnce.  at  to  any  knowledge  of  God,  or  enjoyment  of  His 
presence.**    See  the  above  cited  work,  p.  115. 
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means  entails  damnation.     On  this  account,  unconscious  infants'^ 
not  subject  to  eternal  punishment.* 

In  a  very  remarkable  way  do  these  sectaries  represent  the  work  of 
the  atonement  after  Adam's  fall.  God  doth  not  merely  promise  a  future 
Redeemer  : — He  not  only  guideth  the  general  and  particular  destinies 
of  individuals  and  nations,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  great  day 
of  the  incarnate  deity ; — He  doth  not  merely  vouchsafe  to  raise  up 
among  all  nations  wise  men,  teachers  of  their  contemporaries  in  word 
and  deed,  great  law-givers  and  rulers.  No !  from  the  I^os  himself^ 
who  personally  appeareth  in  the  centre  of  history,  and  for  the  sake  of 
his  merits,  a  creative  vital  principle  emanates  through  all  ages,  as  from 
the  centre  of  a  circle  the  rays  are  admitted  to  every  point  of  the  cir- 
cumference ;  so  that  the  breath  of  Christ's  Spirit  blows  forward  and 
backward,  and  leaveth  no  one  untouched.  To  this  they  refer  the  passage 
in  St.  John's  Gospel :  **  He  is  the  true  Light,  which  enlighteneth  every 
man,  that  cometh  into  the  world,  "f 

We  must  not  here  think  of  St  Justin's  rnif/*M  r«v  xiyv  (seed  of  the 
Logos)  A«V«i'  ^^i^fui  Tiuif ;  for,  by  this  is  understood  the  germ  of  rationa* 
lily,  the  image  of  God,  the  copy  of  the  Logos  in  every  man — in  one 
word,  the  higher  nature  of  man  himself.  But,  under  the  aforesaid  light* 
which  emanates  from  Christ  to  every  member  of  the  human  race,  the 
Quakers  understand  a  divine  energy,  to  be  superadded  only  to  man's 
higher  nature.:^ 


*  BarcIaiuB,  p.  70.  "  Qaod  Dcat  hoc  malum  infantibus  non  imputat,  donee  we 
illi  actualiter  pccando  conjangant/*  6lc.  The  whole  ia  thui  summed  up  in  p  80. 
**Confitcmur  if^itur,  acmcn  peccati  ab  Adamo  ad  omnet  homines  transmitti  (licet 
nemiai  imputatum,  donee  peccando  aete  illi  actualiter  junf^t,)  in  quo  semine  omni. 
bos  occasioncm  peccandi  pnebuit,  et  origo  omnium  malarum  actionem,  et  cogitatioo. 
vm  in  cordibus  hominum  est ;  •^*Vf  nempe  /aimbt^  (ut  y.  ad  Rom.  habet :)  i.  e.  in  qua 
morte  onmes  peccayere.  Hoc  enim  peccati  semen  frequenter  in  Scripture  mors  dici* 
tur,  et  corpus  mortiferum,  quum  re  verft,  mors  sit  ad  vitam  justitio)  ct  sanctitatis; 
ideoque  hoc  semen,  ct  quod  ez  eo  fit,  dicitur  homo  yetus,  yetus  Adam,  in  quo  omnes 
peccant.  Proinde  hoc  nomine  ad  significandum  peccatum  illud  utimur,  et  non  origi. 
nali  peccato,  cujus  phrasis  in  Scripture  nulla  fit  mentio,  ct  sub  quk  exoogitata,  et  at 
hoc  yerbo  utar,  inscriptorali  barbarismo,  haec  peccati  infantibus  imputatio  inter  Chris- 
tknos  intrusa  est** 

t  Baroteios,  p.  196.  **  Hie  locus  nobis  ita  fayet,  ut  a  quibusdam  Quakeromm 
teztus  nuneupctur ;  luculenter  enim  nostram  propositionem  demonstrat,  ut  viz  yel 
eonsequcnti^  vel  deductionc  egeat.** 

t  Clarkson  in  the  above-citcd  work,  p.  117.  differs  from  Barclay.  According  to 
the  former,  **  God  did  not  entirely  cease  from  bestowing  His  Spirit  upon  Adam's  pas. 
terity.**  According  to  the  latter,  Christianity  is  quite  a  new  manifestation  of  g^ace 
on  Grod*8  part,  in  order  to  regenerate  man ;  **  a  new  visitation  of  life,  the  object  of 
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Aramd  this  vital  principle,  dispensed  by  Christ,  the  eternal  friend  of 
man,  and  pervading  the  human  race,  through  all  the  extent  of  space 
and  of  time,  revolve  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  Quakers  : — to 
this  is  all  piety  and  devotional  awe  referred,  and  hence,  we  must  make 
ourselves  particularly  acquainted  ^th  the  description,  which  they  give 
of  it.  They  apply  to  it  various  denominations,  such  as  '*  spiritual, 
celestial,  and  invisible  principle  and  organ,  wherein  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  dwell ;  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  wherewith  all  the 
saints  are  nourished  to  eternal  life  ;"  *•  the  internal  light,"  on  which 
account  the  Quakers  are  called  the  Friends  of  Light,  or  simply  Friends 
— (a  title  which  is  the  most  gratifying  to  them) — "  the  inward  Christ," 
"  the  seed  of  Christ,"  "  grace,"  "  internal  revelation,"  and  so  forth.* 

From  the  lips  of  the  Quakers,  these  words  ever  resounded ;  but  the 
Anglicans  would  by  no  means  understand  them.  Barclay  bitterly 
complains  of  this,  and  says,  that  while  formerly  those  only  were  held 
to  be  Christians,  who,  as  St.  Paul  (in  Romans  viii.  9)  teacheth,  had 
*^  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  or,  as  he  expreages  himself  in  the  same  place 
(viii.  14),  "those  only  are  the  sons  of  God,  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  ;*'  no  one  now  any  longer  recognizes  the  sovereign  necessity  of 
this  possession  by  the  Spirit.f  It  was  objected  to  the  Quakef-s,  that 
they  held  man  to  be  of  a  divine  essence,  or  every  individual  to  be 
Christ.     Others  again  interpreted  their  language,  as  signifying  by  the 

which  waa  to  restore  men,  through  Jesoi  Chriit,  to  their  original  innocence  or  con- 
dition." 

*  Loc.  cit.  p.  106.  **  Hoe  tcmine,  gratis  verbo  Dei  et  lumine,  quo  unamquemqiie 
illominari  dicimus,  ejiuqoe  meniuram  aliqnam  habere  in  ordine  ad  lalatcin,  et  qaod 
hominis  pertinacift  et  voluntatis  ejus  malignitate  reaisti,  eztingui,  vulnerari,  premi, 
occidi  et  craci6di  poteat,  minime  intclligimuf  propriam  eascntiam  et  naturam  Dei  in 
86  prcBcise  sumtam,  qua>  in  partes  et  meuuras  non  est  divisibilis  ....  scd  intcUigi. 
mus  spirituals  caeleste,  et  invisibile  principhnn  et  organum,  in  quo  Deus.  ut  est  Pater, 
Filius  et  Spiritus,  habitat ;  cujus  divinie  et  gk>rios»  vitn  mensura  omnibus  incst, 
■icut  semen,  quod  ez  naturft  suA  omnes  ad  bonum  invitat  et  inclinat,  et  hoc  yoca- 
mus  yehiculum  Dei,  spirituale  Christi  corpus,  camem  et  sanguinem  Christi,  qua  ez 
coelo  venere,  et  de  quibus  omnes  sancti  comedunt,  et  nutriuntur  in  yitam  SBternam. 
Et  sicut  contra  omnia  facta  mala  hoc  lumen  et  semen  testatur,  ita  ab  eis  etiam  cruci- 
figitur,  eztinguitur,  et  occiditur ;  et  it  malo  fugit  et  abhorrot,  quod  nature  sua  nozium 
et  contrarium  est.  Et  quum  hoc  nunquam  separetnr  it  Deo  et  Christo,  sed  ubi  est* 
ibi  etiara  Deus  ct  Christus  est  in  illo  inyolutus  et  velatus :  eo  igitur  rcspectti,  obi  illi 
resistitur,  Deus  dicitur  resisti  et  deprimi  et  Christus  crucifigi  et  occidi,  et  sicut  etiam 
recipitur  in  corde,  et  effectum  suum  naturalem  et  proprium  producere  non  impeditur, 
Christus  formatur  et  snscilatur  in  corde.  .  .  .  Hie  est  Christus  ille  intemus,  do  quo 
nos  tantum  et  tam  snpe  loqui  et  declarare  audimur,  ubique  pnsdicantes  ilium,  et 
omnes  hortantcs,  ut  in  lumen  credant,  illique  obediant,  ut  Christum  in  semetipsis 
natum  et  ezsuscitatum  noacant,  ab  omni  peeeato  illoa  liberantem." 

t  Loc.  cit  p.  4. 
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inward  light,  merely  the  consciencei  the  reason,  or  the  religions  ftefing 
of  man.  All  these  allegations  they  denied,  in  replying  that  the  prio- 
ciple  in  question  is  not  the  essence  of  the  Deity  itself,  hut  an  energy 
and  an  organ  of  God  ;  whereby  divine  life,  as  from  a  grain  of  seed,  is 
expanded  in  man.  They  added,  tbey  did  not  even  compare  themselves 
with  Christ,  as  in  him  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily  ;  but  they  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  him,  as  the  vine-branch  to  the  vine-stem,  which 
diffuses  vigour  through  every  part.  Lastly,  the  inward  light,  they  said« 
is  not  a  human  faculty,  since  in  quality  it  is  distinct  from  the  nature 
ik  of  man.*    The  real  cause  of  these  mistakes,  we  shall  point  out  below. 

^  LXTi. — Continuation  of  the  nme  subject    Effects  of  the  Inward  Light. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe   the  workings  of  this  inward  light. 
Every  man  hath  a  day  of  visitation,  (diem  visiUUi(mis)'\  on  which  God 
jgf  graciously  approacheth  to  him,  and  will  awaken  and  enlighten  him,  in 

order  to  form  Christ  within  his  soul.  From  this  no  one  is  excepted, 
but  yet  no  one  is  forced  :  (for  predestination  there  is  none,  nor  irre- 
sistibly working  grace.):^  The  instrument  which  God  employs  for  this 
end,  is  Jthe  inward  revelation,  which,  without  any  sort  of  medium — 
without  outward  words  or  signs,  endeavours  to  implant  moral  and 
religious  ideas  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  hath  sufficient  power  to  make 
them  living.§     This  inward  light  our  authority  continues  to  say,  all  the 


•  Loc.cit.p.107.8. 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  102.  **Priino  quod  Deus,  qui  ez  infinito  suo  amoro  filium  suom  in 
mundum  misit,  qui  pro  omnibus  mortem  gustavit  unicuuiue,  sive  Judaeo,  sive  Gentili, 
■iye  Turcs,  siye  Scjthie,  sive  Indo,  sive  Barbaro  .  .  .  cerium  diem  et  visitationis 
tempus  dederit,  quo  die  et  tempore  poesibfle  est  illis  servari  et  beneficii  Christi  mortis 
participes  fieri.  Secundo,  quod  in  earn  fincm  Deus  communicaverit  et  onicui^M 
homini  dederit  mensuram  quandam  luminis  filii  sui,  mensuram  i^tis,  seu  maaifes- 
tationcm  Spiritfis.  .  .  .  Tertio,  quod  Deus  per  hoc  lumen  et  semen  invitet  onmes,  et 
singulos  vocet,  sed  et  arjjruat,  et  hortetur  illos,  cumque  illis  quasi  disceptet  in  ordine 
ad  salutem  * 

t  Barclay  says  of  Calvin*s  doctrine,  p.  84 :  **  Quam  mazime  Deo  iiyurioaa  esl. 
quia  ilium  peccati  authorem  efficit,  quo  nihil  natune  sua  majrii  oontmrium  ens 
potest.  Fateor  hujus  doctrinae  afl&rmatores  banc  consequentiam  negare ;  sed  hoe 
nihil  est,  nisi  pura  illusio,  cum,  ita  diserte  ex  doctrine  uuk  pendeat,  nee  minus  ridicii- 
lum  sit,  quam  si  quis  pertinaciter  negaret,  unnm  et  duo  facere  tria.**  Comparo 
Clarkson,  vol.  ii.  c.  viii.  Relig.  p.  216.  **This  doctrine  is  contrary  to  the  doctrines 
promul^ted  by  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  and  particularly  contrary  to  those  ot 
St.  Paul  himself,  fh>m  whom  it  is  principally  taken.** 

{  Loc.  cit  p.  19.  **  Oportet  igitur  fateri,  hoc  esse  Sanctorum  fidei  objectum  prin* 
cipale  et  originale,  quod  sine  hoc  nulla  eerta  et  firma  fides  esse  potest.  .  Et  aepe  Asc 
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ancient  philosophers  and  teachers  of  nations  attest — this  all  the  higher 
efforts,  which  we  meet  with  in  universal  history,  avouch  {revelatio 
otjectiva.) 

This  inward  word,  whereby  God  speaketh  to  every  man,  and  mani- 
festeth  Himself  to  him,  is,  through  the  external  revelation  and  the 
communication  of  Holy  Writ,  not  rendered  unnecessary,  either  for 
mankind  in  general,  or  even  for  such  as  are  acquainted  with  God*s 
outward  word.  That  that  mysterious  language  of  God  is  requisite  for 
opening  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  for  admitting  its  contents  into  our 
soul,  ought  never  to  be  doubted,  says  Barclay,  (this  is  the  retdatio  stdh 
jectiva ;)  '*  for  the  things  that  are  of  Crod,  no  man  knoweth,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  and,  therefore,  have  we  received  the  Spirit  that  is  of 
God,  that  we  may  know  the  things  that  are  given  us  from  God.^ — 
(1  Cor.  ii.  V.  11-12.)*  But  even  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  objective 
revelation  is  indispensable,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  the  primary 
source  of  truth,  and  Scripture  as  a  revelation  of  a  subordinate  kindt 
for  the  source,  from  which  Scripture  itself  flowed,  must  surely  stand 
higher  than  the  latter.  It  is  by  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  Holy  Writ 
itself  first  acquires  authority ;  and,  therefore,  is  the  Spirit  the  first 
source  of  all  knowledge  and  truth.  In  one  word,  continue  the  Quakers, 
if  it  be  true,  that  it  is  through  the  Spirit  alone  we  are  to  arrive  at  the 
real  knowledge  of  God ;  that  through  Him  we  are  to  be  led  into  all 
truth,  and  are  to  be  taught  all  things ;  then  it  is  the  Spirit  and  not  Scrip* 


mno  fidei  et  prodaeitor  et  nDtritor  absque  eztemis  illis  et  visibilibui  tapplementii,  at 
in  permultiB  sacramm  literanim  ezempln  appareC:  ubi  mlam  dieitor.  et  loquatus  est 
DominiM  et  verbum  Domini  tali  factam  eat'*    P.  29  :  **  Sed  rant  qui  fatentur  Spurit- 

um  hodie  afflare  et  ducero  lanctoa,  led  hoe  e«e  rabjective noo  autem  objeo. 

tive  affirmant,  t.  e.  ezparte  sabjecti  illaminando  intellectimi  ad  credendam  yeritatem 
in  Scripture  declaratam.  Bed  non  pneftando  earn  yeritatem  objective,  abi  tanquam 
ol^ectum,  ....  Hiee  opinio,  licet  priori  magis  tolerabilis,  noa  tamen  yeritatem  attin- 
git :  primo  quia  multan  yoritatca  lont,  que  ut  ungulos  respiciunt,  in  ScriptortL  noo 
omnino  Inyenientor,  ut  Kquenti  thcsi  ottendetur." 

*  Loc.  cit.  p,  48.    **  Licet  i^tur  fateamur,  ■cripturas  tcripta  e«e  ct  diyina  et 
eokatia,  qnoram  xmm  eeclem  et  ■olatio  plenus  et  perutilia  est,  nee  non  kodemus 

Deum,  quod  mirk  Proyidentia  aoripta  ilia  eeryaverit  ita  pora  et  inoorropta 

nihilominuf  tamen  illai  principalem  originem  omnia  veritatia  et  tcientiv,  et  prima- 
riam  adiequatam  fidei  et  momm  regulam  nominare  non  poaaumua,  quoniam  oportet 
principalem  yeritatis  ori|rinem  ene  ipiam  yeritatem,  t.  «.  oujus  certitudo  et  authoritas 
ez  alio  non  pendet.  Cum  de  amnia  alicujua  yel  fluminis  aqu&  dubitama«,  ad  fontem 
recurrimofl,  quo  reperto,  ibi  watimua,  nam  ultra  progredi  non  poeramot,  quia  nimirom 
iUe  ez  yiaccribua  terra  oritur  et  scaturit«  quae  inacrutabilia  rant  Ita  aeripta  et  dieta 
omnium  ad  sternum  verbum  adducenda  aunt,  oui  ■  oonoofdent,  ibi  eietimua ;  nam 
yerbum  illnd  temper  a  Deo  prooedit,  et  procetRt,  per  quod  intcrutabilis  Dei  sapientia, 
et  oonailium  non  mveatigandum,  in  Dei  oorde  ooneepCnm,  nobb  revdatum  eat** 


f 
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tare,  which  is  the  foundation,  and  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and  all 
truth,  and  the  primary  rule  of  faith.* 

Moreover,  it  must  be  observed,  that  on  very  many  relations  of  the 
spiritual  life,  and  on  numerous  particulars,  which  are  of  great  import- 
ance. Holy  Writ  imparts  no  instruction,  and  is,  in  part,  incapable  of  so 
doing ;  that  very  many  men  are  unable  to  read  it  even  in  their  native 
tongue :  that  at  all  events,  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  conversant 
with  the  original  languages,  and  that  there  are  not  three  texts  on  which 
the  interpretations  of  the  learned  agree.  Under  such  circumstances, 
should  man  be  abandoned  to  himself,  or  to  other  men  ?  What  doubts 
doth  not  even  the  history  of  the  Biblical  text  give  rise  to !  And  how 
can  a  man  convince  himself  from  Scripture,  that  any  disputed  book — 
for  instance,  the  epistle  of  James — is  canonical  ?  Because,  perhaps, 
it  is  not  in  contradiction  with  other  canonical  books  ?  Then  every 
essay,  which  is  not  opposed  to  Scripture,  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Canon !  No  alternative  remains,  but  either  to  return  to  Rome,  and 
receive,  at  the  hands  of  her  infallible  Church,  the  Scriptural  Canon,  or 
to  revere  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  first  and  principal  fountain  of  truths-f 

The  Quakers,  however,  failed  not  to  observe,  that  the  revelations  of 
the  inward  light,  communicated  to  each  individual,  are  not  in  contra- 
diction with  the  outward  word  of  Scripture,  and  even  impart  no  other 
truths  of  salvation  ;  but  that  they  are  only  an  eternally  new,  immediate 
manifestation  of  the  same  old  gospel4  By  this,  however,  they  would 
by  no  means  set  up  the  Bible,  as  a  check  and  a  touchstone  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  inward  light ;  for  this  would  be  again  to  make  Scripture  the 
arbiter  of  the  Spirit,  whose  work  it  only  is. 

i  Lzni. — Continaation  of  the  same  rabject  —Of  Justification  and  Sanctificatioo. — 
Perfect  fulfilment  of  the  Law. 

The  workings  of  this  divine  and  inward  light  in  man,  as  hitherto 
described,  refer  exclusively  to  the  infusion  of  religious  and  ethical  know. 

Loe.  cit-  p.  49.  **  Ulod,  qaod  non  est  mihi  re^la  in  iptaa  ■eriptnraf  creden<ks 
Don  cat  mihi  primaria,  adequate  fidei  et  morom  re^a :  aed  ■criptnia  nee  eit,  nee 
e«e  potett  mihi  re^a  dliua  fidei,  qua  ipa  credo ;  ergo,"  etc 

t  Loe.  cit  p.  67.    **  Exempli  gratia,  quomodo  poteat  fVotestana  alicni  neganti  Ja. 

eobi  epiatolam  eaee  canonicam  per  acripturam  probare  7 Ad  banc  igitur  anguatiam 

neceaHirio  rei  deducta  eat,  yel  affirmare,  quod  novimui  earn  erne  authenticam  eodem 
•piritua  testimonio,  in  cordibua  noatria,  quo  aeripta  erat :  yel  Romam  reyerti  dieendo, 
traditione  novimui  eccleeiam  earn  in  canonem  rctuliaie,  et  eccleaiam  infallibilem 
eve ;  medium,  ai  quii  poMit,  inyeniat** 

I  Loe.  cit.  p.  33,  61,  63.  **  Diatinguimus  inter  reyelationem  novi  Evangelii,  et 
novan  leyelatlonem  booi  anUqni  Evangelii,  banc  affinnamoa,  illam  veto  nefamna.'* 
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• 
ledge  into  the  breast  of  man  :  but  this  light  is  also  the  source  of  all 
pious  life.  The  day  of  visitation,  graciously  vouchsafed  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  every  man,  is  to  be  the  turning-point  of  his  whole  history,  is, 
in  every  respect,  inwardly  to  renew  him, — in  a  word,  is  to  establish  his 
regeneration.  On  this  matter  of  regeneration  and  of  justification  be* 
fore  God,  the  Quakers  (if  we  except  the  different  view  they  take  of  the 
relation  between  the  Divine  and  the  human  (^rations  in  this  work, 
whereof  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later,)  very  nearly  coincide 
with  the  Catholic  Church.  And  yet  this  coincidence  they  will  not 
allow ;  and  in  virtue  of  deeply  imbibed  prejudices,  taken  in  with  their 
mothers'  milk,  they  persuade  themselves,  that  it  is  only  in  outward 
works,  such  as  pilgrimages— fasting — the  mechanical  repetition  of  forms 
of  prayer-^mere  outward  alms-deeds— -the  use  of  the  sacraments  with«> 
out  any  interior  emotions-^the  gaining  of  indulgences,  which  the 
Quakers  confound  with  forgiveness  of  sins — that  Catholics  think  they 
render  themselves  acceptable  to  God.  Under  this  miaf conception  the 
Quakers  assert,  that  by  denying  the  value  and  meritoriousness  of  such 
like  pious  exercises,  Luther  has,  doubtless,  rendered  a  great  service ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  other  points,  they  contend  he  is  more  to  be  praised  for 
what  he  destroyed,  than  for  what  he  built  up.^  For  Luther  and  the 
Protestants,  they  say,  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme ;  as  they  have 
denied  the  necessity  of  moral  works  for  justification,  and  made  the 
latter  consist,  not  in  internal  newness  and  sanctification,  but  solely  in 
the  belief  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.f 


*  Loc.  cit.  p  159.  **  Nobis  miaime  dubium  cat,  dootrinam  banc  fuiMe  at  adhoe 
ene  in  cccleai^  Romans  magnoporo  Titiaiam ;  lioet  advenarii  noatri,  quibua,  melio* 
libus  arguoiontu  caruntibus,  ajepiaaime  mendacia  refugium  et  aayiam  aunt,  non 
dubitarunt  hoc  rcspcctu,  nobis  Papisini  stigma  inurore,  sod  quam  falsO  poaUs4  patebit. 

Nam  in  hoc,  sicut  in  multis  aliia,  magis  laudandua  eat  (Luthenis)  in  iia,  quae  ex 

Babylone  evertit,  quam  qua  ipse  SBdificavit.*' 

t  Loc.  ciLp.  16  A.  Barclay  diatinguishca  between  a  two.fuld  redemption«— an  ob- 
jective and  a  aubjeottve  one  Bj  the  former,  he  underatannda  the  **  redemptio  a 
Christo  peraoia  in  corpora  auo  crucifixo  ezua  noa,  et  quA  homo,  prout  in  lapati  stat,  in 
aalutis  capacitate  ponitur  et  in  se  tranamiaaam  habet  menaoram  aliquahi  efficacia, 
▼irtute  spiritCis  vit»,  ct  gratis  istius,  qux  in  Cbriato  Jeau  erat,  que  quisi  donum  Doi 
pptena  eat  auperare  et  eradicare  malum  illud  aemcn,  qoo  natoraliter,  at  in  lapaQ  atamua, 
fermcntamur. — Sccundft  hAo  cognoscimus  potentiam  bane  in  actum  reductam,  qa4 
non  resistentea,  aed  recipientea  mortia  ejuafructum.  videlicet  lumen,  apiritum,  et  grati- 
am  Chriaii  in  nobiareveUlam,  obtinemua  et  poaiidemaaveram,  realem,  et  intemam  re. 
demptiooem  4  poteatate  et  prsvalentiA.  iniquitatia,  aicque  evadimua  vera  et  realiter  ra. 
dempti  etjustificati,  undo  ad  aonatbilem  cum  Deo  unionemet  amioitiam  venimua. — Per 
hanc  juatificationem  Jcau  Christi  romiipd  intoliigimos  airapliciter  bona  opera,  etiam  qua- 
tenua  a  Spirita  8ancto  fiunt ;  ea  enim,  ut  ver6  affirmant  Proteatantea,  eflfoctua  potiua 
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« 
The  Quakers  describe  Justification  as  the  stamping  of  Christ  oil  our 
iK>u]»-^as  the  Christ  born  and  engendered  within  us,  from  whom  good 
works  spring*  as  fruits  from  the  bearing  tree  ;^*'*as  the  inward  birth 
within  us,  which  bringeth  forth  righteousness  and  sanctification,  pun- 
6eth  and  deUvereth  us  from  the  power  of  evil,  conquers  and  swallows 
up  corrupt  nature^  and  restores  us  to  unity  and  communion  with  Grod* 
The  doctrine  of  the  Friends  of  Light,  who,  on  this  point,  were  trulj 
enlightened,  is,  as  every  one  must  peremve«  only  the  Catholic  doctrine 
couched  in  other  language ;  yet,  when  they  wish  to  express  themselyes 
with  perfect  clearness^  they  make  use  of  precisely  the  same  formulas^ 
as  the  Council  of  Trent*  Even  the  word  **'  merit'*  is  not  unknown  to 
them — the  necessity  of  good  works  for  salvation  is  openly  asserted  ;  the 
possibility  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  demonstrated  >  and  even  the 
possibihty  of  a  total  exemption  from  sin  maintained.f 


jurtificationii,  qiiam  caoaa  rant  Sed  inteUigimut  formaiionein  Chriiti  in  nobiB,  Christ- 
nm  natum  et  productam  in  nobis,  a  quo  bona  opera  naturaliter  proceduntt  neat  fnictoi 
ab  arbore  fhictifcit, :  internus  itte  partus  in  nobis,  justitiam  in  nobis  prodncens  «t 
sanctitatem,  illo  est  qtii  nos  justifieat,  quocum  contraria  et  comipta  natara».....jeinoCa 
<«t  separata  est** 

*  Loo.  cit  p.  165»  Barclay  bere  speaks  of  a  **  causa  procurans,"  instead  of  a 
**  causa  merituria  :**  tbeivhe  uses  the  formula,  **  causa  formalis**  and  **  formaliter  jus* 
tificatus,'*  whereby  he  understands  the  same  as  Catholics  do. 

t  Loc.  cit.  1.  p.  167.  '*Denique,  licet  rcmiasioncm  peccatorum  collocemus  in 
justitift  et  obedienti^  a  Christo  in  came  su^  peract4,  quod  ad  causam  ejus  proenran* 
tern  attinet,  et  licet  nos  ipsos  formaliter  justificatos  reputemus  per  Jesuro  Chiistum, 
intus  formatum,  et  in  nobis  productum,  non  possumus  tamen,  sicut  quidam  (7)  IVo* 
lestantes  incauti  fecere,  bona  opera  a  justificatione  ozcludere ;  nam  licet  propriS  prop* 
Ur  ea  non  justificemor,  tamen  m  illis  justificamur,  et  necessaria  sunt,  quasi  cauHi 
«ne  qn^  non  **  (by  which  the  Quakers  understand  somcthinjr  different  from  the  Ma. 
jorists)  p.  168.  **  Gum  bona  opera  neteasario  et  naturaliter  procedant  it  parttk  boo, 
went  ealor  ab  igne,  ide6  absolute  necessaria  sunt  ad  jusdficationem,  quasi  causa  siiis 
qa4  non,  licet  non  illua  propter  quod,  tamen  id  in  quo  jnstifieamnr,  et  sine  quo  non 
possumus  jostificari :  et  quamvis  non  sint  meritofia,  neque  Doom  nobis  debitotem 
reddant,  tamen  necessari6  acceptat  et  remuneratur  ea,  quia  nature  sue  contrariam 
est,  quod  it  SpiritCl  suo  proyenit  denegare.  Et  quia  opera  talia  pun  et  perfteta  mm 
poasont,  cum  4  puro  et  sanoto  partQ  proveniant,  ideoque  eorum  sententia  fidsa  est* 
St  yeritati  contraria,  qui  aiunt  sanetissima  sanctorum  opera  esse  polluta,  et  peeeati 
BBaenS  linquinata  :  nam  bona  Ola  opera,  de  quibus  loquimur,  non  sunt  ea  opera  legis 
^lUB  apostolus  it  justificatione  ezcludit"  P.  1 67.  **  Licet  non  ezpediat  dieeie,  qood 
■Miiioria  sint,  quia  tamen  Devs  ea  remuneratur,  patres  ecdesis  non  dubitanmt  veibo 
**  meritum**  uti,  quo  etiam  forte  nostrum  quidam  uai  sunt  sensii  moderate,  sed  nulht. 
tonus  Pontificiorum  figmentis  ....  fiiYentes.**  A  singrular  strife  fofsooth,  with  the 
Papists,  when  the  Quakers  so  express  themselves  respectinjr  good  works !  Compais 
With  this  again  page  195.  Moreover  tiie  ftnnula**tn  tUif*'ja8tifScari,  instead  of 
•*pnptm4ath»  kymymmfkfm  iv  te  ktiv  Mptuwiuu  to  nssd  in  is^iest  to  lbs 
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Clarkson  BtLjSt  ^The  Quakers  make  but  small  distinction,  and  not 
«t  all  such  a  one,  as  many  other  Christians,  between  sanctification  and 
justification."  *•  Faith  and  works,**  observes  Richard  Claridge,  **are 
both  included  in  our  complete  justification.  Whoso  is  justified,  is  also 
in  the  determined  degree  sanctified  ;  and  in  so  far  as  he  is  sanctified, 
BO  far  is  he  justified,  and  no  further*  The  justification,  whereof  I  speak, 
rendereth  us  righteous,  or  pious  and  virtuous  through  the  continued  aidi 
working,  and  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  the  same  yearning  as 
we  sigh  after  the  continued  assistance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  &re 
prepared  to  evince  the  efficacy  of  His  operations  within  us,  shall  we 
inwardly  discern,  that  our  justification  is  in  proportion  to  our  sancti* 
fication.  For,  as  the  latter  is  progressively  developed,  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  confiding  obedience  to  the  revelation,  and  the  infusion 
of  grace,  light,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  so  shall  we  not  fail  to  perceive 
and  feel  the  progress  of  our  justification.*'*  In  respect  to  the  d^ee 
which  sanctifioation  in  this  life  can  attain  to,  Clarksouy  in  full  concur* 
rence  with  Barclay,  gives  the  following  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Quakers. 
*'  The  Spirit  of  God,  who  redeemeth,  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world, 
and  implanteth  in  man  a  new  heart,  is  regarded,  by  th^  Quakers,  as  so 
powerful  in  its  operations,  as  to  be  able  to  exalt  him  to  perfection.  Butt 
they  would  not,  on  this  account)  compare  this  perfection  with  that  of 
God,  because  the  former  is  capable  of  progression.  This  only  would 
they  assert,  that  in  the  state  of  internal  newness,  we  can  observe  the 
Divine  commandments ;  as  Holy  Writ  relateth  of  Noah  and  Mosesy'* 
(Gen.  vi.  9,)  of  Job  (i.  8,)  andof  Zachary  and  Elizabeth,  (Luke  i.  6») 


merits  of  Christ.  Yet  is  the  latter  also  scriptural,  and  the  distinction  between  eaiua 
meriioria  and  emua  formmiU  obviates  all  confusion.  The  question  whether  it  be 
possible  for  a  perfect  Christian  to  abstain  entirely  from  all  sin,  is  answered  in  a  special 
section.  The  thesis  defended,  nms  as  follows : — ^P.  197 :  **  In  qnibos  sancta  luec  st 
immaculata  genitura  plene  producta  est,  corpus  peccati  et  mortis  crucifigitur,  et  aino* 
ritur,  cordaque  eoram  veritati  subjecta  eyadont  et  unlta :  ita  at  nnUis  Diaboli  sugges* 
tionibus  et  tentationibns  pareant,  et  liberentur  ab  actoali  peccato  et  legem  Dei  trans* 
grediendo,  eoqne  raspeeta  perfecti  sont :  ista  tamen  perfectio  semper  incremcntnm 
admittit,  remanetqoe  semper  aliqui  ez  parte  posribOitas  peocandi,  qU  animus  nan 
diligentissimd  et  vigilantiasimb  ad  Deom  attendit* 

*  Vol.  ii.  Rel.  c.  ziii.  p.  319.  From  Heniy  Take,  a  Quaker,  the  following  pas. 
sage  is  ahn  cited,  p.  321 :  *«  By  this  view  of  justification,  we  conceiye  the  apparently 
different  sentiments  of  the  apostles,  Paul  and  James,  are  reconciled.  Neither  of  them 
says,  that  faith  alone,  or  works  alone,  are  the  cause  of  our  being  justified ;  bat  as 
one  of  them  asserts  the  necessity  of  faith,  and  the  other  that  of  works,  for  efifecting 
this  great  object,  a  clear  and  convincing  proof  is  aflbrded«  that  both  contribute  to  our 
justification ;  and  that  faith  without  works,  and  works  without  foith,  are  equdfy 
dsad.** 
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'*  that  they  were  righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  commatid' 
ments  and  justifications  of  the  Lord  without  blame."* 

Hence,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  if  the  same  objections  are 
urged  against  the  Quakers,  as  against  the  Catholics ;  that  they  set  up 
their  own  righteousness  in  the  room  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 
They  reply  to  these  objections,  in  the  same  way  also,  as  Catholics  are 
wont  to  do. 


i  LxYiii. — Contiouation  of  the  same  lubject.'— Doctrine  on  the  Saeiamente. 

In  the  most  consistent  application  of  their  fundamental  principles, 
the  Quakers  convert  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper, 
into  purely  interior,  and  merely  spiritual  actions  and  ordinances.  The 
Christian,  they  contend,  needs  no  otherseal  to  his  inheritance  {sigruUura) 
—no  other  pledge  of  his  sonship,  but  the  Spirit.  To  introduce  outward 
acts  of  this  kind  is,  in  their  estimation,  entirely  to  misapprehend  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Spirit,  which  Christianity  undoubtedly  is ;  to  renew  a  Jewish 
ceremonial  service,  and  to  relapse  into  Judaism ;  nay,  to  approximate  to 
Heathenism ;  for  such  mere  outward  things,  as  we  call  sacramentSi 
have  sprung  out  of  the  same  spirit  as  the  Heathen  worship  ;  whereas, 
Judaism  observed  holy  rites  prescribed  by  God.  Accordingly,  the  Qua- 
kers assert,  that  the  sacraments  are  not  even  to  be  considered  as  pledg- 
es of  Divine  promise  left  by  Christ  to  his  Church^^nay,  not  even  as 
emblems  and  aids  to  the  remembrance  of  spiritual  and  historical  facts 
—but  as  absjolute  misconceptions  of  actions  and  expressions  of  Christ 
^misconceptions  absolutely  inexcusable,  for,  they  were  the  offspring  of 
a  Heathenish  sense. 

The  baptism,  which  Christ  ordained,  is,  in  their  opinion,  merely  the 
inward  baptism  of  fire  and  the  Spirit,  whose  existence  renders  utterly 
superfluous  the  watery  baptism  of  John.  Nay,  they  were  even  of  opin* 
ion,  that  the  water  extinguishes  the  fire — that  attention  to  the  external 
rite  draws  ofi*the  eye  from  the  interior,  which  is  alone  necessary.  Bap« 
tism,  accordingly,  in  their  opinion,  is  nothing  more  than  the  ablution 
and  purification  of  the  spirit  from  the  stains  of  sin,  and  the  walking  in 
newness  of  life.f     The  Scriptural  proof  for  the  proposition,  that  Christ 

•  Vul  ii.  c.  vii.  sect,  ii  p.  193.  **  This  npirit  of  God  ...  .  ii  ao  powerful,  in  its 
operations,  as  to  be  able  to  lead  him  to  perfection." 

t  Loc.  cit  p.  341.  **  Sicut  unus  est  Deus,  et  una  6deB,  itaet  unum  baptiima, 
Don  quo  camis  eordes  abjiciuntur,  scd  stipulaiio  bone  conscientie  apud  Deum  per 
i^Burrectionem  Jeau  Christi,  et  hoc  baptisma  cat  quid  sanctum  et  rpirituale,  sciUoel 
baptiama  Spiritda  et  ignia.  per  quod  conaopuiti  aumua  Chriato,  ut  ■  peccatia  aUuti  St 
pnrgati  novam  vitam  ambulemua.** 
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has  instituted  no  outward  act  of  baptism,  is  managed  with  uncommon 
art,  and  is  full  of  the  most  striking,  singular,  and  forced  constructions. 
Moreover,  the  writings  of  Faustus  Socinus,  were  much  used  by  Barclay 
in  this  article  of  doctrine  ;  although,  by  this  remark,  I  do  not  wish  the 
reader  to  conceive  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  George  Fox,  the  unlearned 
founder  of  the  sect,  had  any  knowledge  of  Socinian  writings,  and  was 
anywise  led  by  the  same  to  the  adoption  of  his  views.  Being  a  shep- 
herd and  shoemaker,  such  literary  productions  were  totally  inaccessi- 
ble, or  at  least  unknown  to  him :  but  his  really  great,  though  perverted* 
mind  was  led  only  by  the  general  connexion  of  ideas  to  his  peculiar 
view  of  baptism.  But  Barclay,  who  undertook  to  demonstrate  Fox*s 
propositions,  made,  for  this  end,  in  the  article  in  question,  very  evident 
use  of  the  writings  of  Socinus. 

The  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  is,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Quakers,  perfectly  identical  with  the  divine  and  heavenly,  the  spiritual- 
ly vivifying  seed — with  the  inward  light,  whereof  we  had  occasion  to 
speak  above.*  They  compare  the  words  in  John  i.  4,  **  In  him  was 
the  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men  ;**  with  the  other  text  (vi.  50)* 
**  I  am  the  living  bread,  which  came  down  from  heaven,  and  the  bread, 
which  I  will  give,  is  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world  ;"  and  they  ac- 
cordingly take  •*  light,"  **  life,"  "  bread  of  life,"  and  "flesh  of  Christ," 
and  the  inward  Christ  as  synonymous  terms.  The  Lord*s  supper,  there- 
fore, they  describe  as  the  inward  participation  of  the  interior  man, 
in  the  inward  and  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  whereby  the  soul  Hveth  to 
God,  and  man  is  united  with  the  Deity,  and  remaineth  in  communion 
with  Him.f 


i  Lxix  — Continuation  of  the  nme  mibject. — Rejection  of  a  distinct  order  of 
miniftrj. — Preaching. — ^Public  wonhip. 

Carrying  out  their  fundamental  principle  still  further,  and  gradually 
drawing  into  its  circle  every  thing  else,  the  Quakers  lay  down,  respect- 
ing public  wordhip,  the  following  maxims.  No  act  of  divine  service  is 
acceptable  to  God,  which  is  produced  and  consummated  by  human  ac- 
I 

*  Loc.  ciU  p.  380.  **  Corpus  igitur  hoc,  et  caro  et  sanguis  Christi  intelligendus 
est  do  divino  €t  coslesti  semine  ante  dicto  "  P.  378.  **  Si  qncrator  quid  sit  illud 
corpus,  quid  sit  illo  sanguis  7  Respondeo,  cosleste  iilad  semen,  divina  ilia  et  spiritu- 
ali  substantia,  hoc  est  vehiculum  iilud,  seu  spirituale  coipns,  quo  hominibus  yitam  et 
salutem  communicat'* 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  363.  **  Ita  interna  participatio  est  interiorishomlnis  de  hoc  intcmo  et 
^>irituali  corpora  Christi,  quo  anima  Deo  vivil,  et  quo  homo  Deo  unitur,  et  cum  eo 
focietatcm  et  communionem  habet." 

30 
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tivity  and  importiiiiity  :  the  Divine  Spirit-^the  inward  light,  must  be 
immediately  efficacious*  and  alone  determine,  move,  and  conduct  man. 
Hence*  prayer  and  the  praise  of  God,  as  well  as  exhortatory,  instruct- 
ive, and  solacing  discourses,  must  be  the  pure  result  of  inspirations, 
which  occur  in  the  right  cases,  when,  and  where,  and  in  so  far  as  the 
utility  of  man  requires.*    Hence,  very  important  consequences  en- 

1.  There  is  no  distinct  order  of  roiniBtry,  because  the  members  of 
such  an  order,  receive  from  men  the  qualification  for  their  functions, 
whereas,  this  qualification  can  proceed  only  from  the  Spirit  By  the 
institution  of  specific  teachers,  the  human  principle  in  the  Church,  re- 
ceived not  only  a  preponderance  over  the  Divine,  but  entirely  superse* 
ded  the  same.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  degraded  into  an  art-— • 
nay.  into  a  trade,  which  is  learned  and  practised  by  long  preparatory 
training  ;  though  it  should  be  only  an  outpouring  of  high  inspirations. 
To  enable  the  preachers  of  the  Church  to  say  but  something,  they  are 
sapplied  with  a  multitude  of  notices,  gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  often  bearing  a  Heathenish  stamp.  And  such  things 
are  to  supply,  or  to  communicate  the  Spirit  of  God  !  Hence,  the  dis' 
courses  of  such  preachers  are  no  words  of  life — no  manifestations  of 
higher  power :  and  as  they  proceed  not  from  a  heart  filled  with  God^ 
they  are  incapable  of  rousing  any  one.  It  is  a  dry,  dead,  unfruitful 
ministry,  which  we  have  in  the  Church,  f     £ven  vicious  men,  deeply 

*  Loo.  ciU  p.  i287.  *•  Omnii  venis  cultus,  et  Deo  gmtui,  oblatus  est  Bpiritil  una 
movente  interne,  ac  immediate  dacente,  qui  nee  locis,  ncc  tcmporibus,  ncc  peraonis 
pnescriptis  limitatur :  nam  licet  semper  nobis  colendns  sit,  quod  oporteat  indesinentor 
timers  coram  illo,  tamen,  quoad  significationem  extemam  in  precibus,  elogiis,  ant 
pwedicstionibiis,  Don  licet  ea  perficere  nostra  voluntate,  ubi  et  qnando  nos  vulumus  ; 
sed  obi  et  quando  eo  ducimur  moiti  et  secictis  inspirationibus  Spiritus  Dei  in  cordibus 
Bostiis ;  que  Deus  exaudit  et  acceptat,  qui  nunquam  deest,  nos  ad  preeandum  mo- 
fflio,  quando  ezpedit,  cujus  ills  solus  est  judex  idoneus.  Omnis  erg;o  alius  cultus,  elo- 
gia,  preces  sive  pnedicationes,  quas  propriA  voluntate  suAque  intempestivitate  homi- 
IMS  pera|runt,  quas  et  ordiri  et  finire  ad  libitum  possont,  perficere  vel  non  peificere,  ui 
ipsionet  videtor,  sive  forme  prescripte  sint,  siout  Liturgia,  etc.  sive  pfeces  ex  tern* 
poie  per  vim  facullatemqne  naturalem  coneepte,  omnes  ad  vnoBi  sunt  coltos  siqisr* 
stitiosus,  Grece  l8t\e8{»rsi/«,  et  idololatria  abominabilis  in  conqiectd  Dei,  que  nunc 
in  die  spiritualis  resurrectiunis  ejus  deneganda  et  rejicienda  sunt.** 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  275.  .  .  .  **  Et  magna  quidem  causa  est,  quod  tam  aridum,  mor- 
tuum,  siccum,  et  sterile  ministerium,  quo  populi  ek  sterilitate  fermentantur,  hodie  tan- 
toperfe  abundat,  et  in  nationibus  etiam  Protestantibus  diffunditur,  ita  ut  piedicatio  ti 
cultus  eorum,  sicut  et  Integra  conversatio  a  PontificiA  vix  discemi  posat  aliquo  vivaea 
leks  aut  spihtCks  virtute  eos  comitante,  sed  mert  differentia  quarundam  nollonaai  at 
ceremoniarum  extemarum.**  P.  S39 :  **  Vita,  vis,  ac  virtus  yere  religionis  intar  eos 
multum  periit,  eademque,  ut  plurimum,  que  in  ecclesii  Roman4  mors,  steiiUtaa,  sie- 
cilM,  ct  aeaipia  in  mioialsno « 
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l^anged  in  sins,  can  become  and  reAiain  preachers,  provided  only  they 
liare  a  human  calling  !  From  such  men  the  Spirit  cannot  come  out, 
because  they  are  void  of  its  influence.  Lastly,  through  the  establish^ 
ment  of  a  separate  ministry,  the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation, 
>ras  debased  into  an  instrument  to  the  meanest  ends  {  since,  rich  reve» 
Ques  and  certain  advantages  of  outward  rank  and  social  position,  were 
^connected  with  it.  The  Lord  will  have  another  kind  of  preaching  ^ 
and  whosoever,  young  or  old^  man  or  woman,  high  or  low>  learned  or 
beamed,  shall  be  moved  by  the  Spirit^  may^  and  ought  to  preach,  pray, 
imd  praise  God  publicly  in  the  congregation.* 

3.  Another  equally  natural  consequence  from  the  aforesaid  premises^ 
is,  that  all  set  forms  of  liturgy  are  proscribed  >  as  eyery  prayer  mutt 
apring  immediately  out  of  a  heart,  moved  and  incited  by  Grod.    Tha 
meetings  for  divine  service  are,  according  to  Barclay,  solemnized  in 
the  follo^nng  manner.    In  a  plain,  unadorned  room,  filled  only  with 
benches,  in  which  no  outward  object  can  excite  any  religious  feelings, 
the  Friends  of  Light  sit  in  the  profoundcst  silence,  in  order  to  withdraw 
the  mind  from  all  earthly  distractions,  to  free  it  from  all  connexion 
with  the  relations  of  e very-day  life,  and  by  this  inward  recollectedness, 
to  fit  it  for  hearing  the  voice  of  heaven.     The  spirit,  however,  in  this 
abstraction  from  all  outward  things,  ought  not  to  strive  after  independ** 
«nce  ;  nay,  it  must  renounce  itself,  and  act  quite  passively,  in  order  to 
receive,  in  their  untroubled  purity,  the  Divine  inspirations.     This  so» 
lemn  stillness  may  last  a  half  or  whole  hour,  without  experiencing  any 
other  interruption,  save  the  sighs  or  groans  of  some  souls  agitated  by 
the  Spirit,  until,  at  last,  some  member  shall  feel  himself  moved,  by  heav- 
en, to  communicate  in  a  discourse  or  a  prayer,  according  as  the  Spirit 
^irects>  the  inward  revelations  he  has  received.     It  may  even  happeni 
that  the  meeting  separates,  without  any  individual  having  been  moved 
to  h<^d  a  discourse.     Yet,  nevertheless,  the  Quakers  assure  us>  that 
their  souls  have,  in  the  meantime,  been  saturated,  and  their  hearts  filledi 
with  mysterious  feelings  of  the  Divine  power  and  the  Divine  Spiritf 


*  The  Engliih  Proteitmnts  requred  of  tho  Qaakem,  that,  m  thej  Ampmed  the  ex* 
iitiog  niiUBtTy  of  teachera,  th^  ikould  ptowe  their  bumhoii  by  miraclet,  as,  at  aa 
"earlier  period,  the  Gennan  Proteetants  had  demanded  of  the  Anabaptiita.  Their  an- 
swer was  the  same,  as  that  which  lAther  had  given  to  the  CathoUes.  Barclay,  p. 
345,  **  Yet,  in  order  to  preserve  the  paritj  of  doctrine,  the  Quaken  saw  themselves 
compelled,  by  degrees,  to  admit  a  kind  of  itinerant  teacheiB»  and  even  to  exercise  a 
soperintendence  over  thera,  by  means  of  human  ordinances."  See  Clorkson,  vol.  ii. 
Rel.  0.  x..zi  p.  217, 376. 

t  Barclaina,  p.  397.  **  Imo  sepe  acoiditintagms  qnaadam  eonventiones  sine  veiw 
ho  transaotas  faiwe,  attamtn  ■niam  nostra  BHifBflp<!re  srtiata»  at  cotda  wm  aecfete 
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It  also  sometimes  happens,  that,  when,  the  images  of  this  lower  Worfd 
will  not  depart  from  a  soul,  that  is  looking  forward  to  the  nmnifestatronr 
of  life  {vitm  apparUionem  expedarei)  a  violent,  conrulsire  struggle  en^ 
sues,  wherein  the  powers  of  darkness  wrestle  with  those  of  light,  like ' 
Esau  and  Jacohin  the  womb  of  Rebeeca.  The  inwtfrd  conflict  {prcdi" 
urn)  is  outwardly  evinced  in  the  heaviest,  most  deep-felt  groans,  inr 
tremblings,  in  the  most  convulsive  movements  of  the  whole  body  ;  un^ 
til  at  last  victory  incUnes  to  the  side  of  light,  and,  in  the  excess  of  Iu« 
minous  outpourings,  manifests  itself  with  ho)y  jubilee.  In  virtue  of  the 
union  of  all  the  members  of  a  community  in  one  body,  the  agitations  of 
an  individual,  particularly  if  he  be  one  of  the  more  excited ^  are  fre- 
quently imparted  to  the  whole  congregation  ,'  so  that  (to  use  the  wordsr 
of  Barclay)  **a  most  striking,  and  fearfully  sublime  scene  is  displayed, 
which  of  itself  has  irresistibly  drawn  many  over  to  our  society,  before 
they  had  obtained  any  clear  insight  into  oar  peculiar  doctrines."  From 
such  trembling  and  quaking,  the  Quakers  have  derived  their  name.'" 
In  this  way,  they  think  to  get  rid  of  all  superstition  in  ceremonies,  and 
of  all  man's  wisdom,  which  might  so  easily  intrude  into  divine  service, 
to  abandon  all  things  to  inspiration  from  heaven,  and  to  estabhfsh  a  pure 
worship  of  Grod  in  Spirit  and  in  tnith.f 

divins  vutatii  et  Spiritdi  seneu  repleta  fnenint,  que  vuttn  de  vase  in  tm  tranamisBS 
ftierit."  Clarkion  gives  ibe  following  account  (yol.  ii.  Rel.  c.  xii.  p.  279  :) — *'  For 
this  reason  (that  men  9XQ  to  worship  God  only,  when  they  feel  a  right  disposition  to- 
doit,)  when  they  enter  into  their  meetings,  they  use  no  liturgy  or  form  of  prayer. 
Such  a  form  would  be  made  up  of  the  words  of  man*s  wisdom.  Neither  do  they 
deliver  any  sermons  that  have  been  previousTy  conceived  or  written  down.  Neither 
do  they  begin  their  servioe  immediately  stfler  they  are  seated.  But  when  they  sit 
down,  they  wait  in  silence,  as  the  apostles  were  commanded  to  do.  They  endeavour 
\m  be  calm  and  composed.  They  take  no  thought  as  to  what  they  shall  say.  They 
endeavour  to  avoid,  on  the  other  hand,  all  activity  of  the  imagination  and  eveiything 
that  rises  from  the  will  of  man.  The  creature  is  thus  brought  to  be  passive,  and  the 
spiritual  faculty  to  be  disencumbered,  so  that  it  can  receive  and  attend  to  the  spiritual 
language  of  the  Creator.  If.  during  this  vacation  from  all  mental  activity,  no  im. 
presnon  should  be  given  te  them,  they  say  nothing.  If  impresrfon  should  be  afibrded 
to  themt  but  no  impulse  to  oral  delivery,  they  remain  equally  silent.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  impressions  are  given  to  them,  with  an  impulse  to  utterance,  they  deliver 
to  the  congregation,  as  faithfully  as  Ihey  can,  the  copies  of  the  several  images,  which 
they  conceive  to  be  painted  upon  their  minds.'* 

*  Loc.  cit.  p.  300.  Others  give  other  explanations :  Clarkson,  for  instance,  (voL 
i.  Introduct.  vii.)  says  with  other  wnters,  **  George  Fox,  on  one  occasion,  called  up^ 
oa  a  judge  to  quake  before  the  word  of  God ;  whereupon  the  judge  called  him  a  Qua- 
ksr.»* 

t  Loc.  ciU  p.  297.  **  Hujus  cultds  forma  ita  nuda  est  et  omni  mundan&  et  extern  ft 
gloriA  expers,  ut  omnem  occasionera  abscindat,  quo  hominis  saptentia  exerceator,  ne« 
que  ibi  wipcartiliD  et  idololatha  locum  habet."— Compara  pp^  393^  304. 
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4  Lzz.— Peculiar  maBnen  and  cnatomi  of  the  Qiiakera. 

We  must  DOW  draw  the  atteDtioD  of  the  reader  to  certain  peculiaii« 
ties  of  the  Quakers,  which  have  reference  merely  to  civil  life,  and  to 
certain  habits  and  customs  in  their  social  intercourse.  They  refuse 
taking  oaths  to  the  civil  magistrate,  (to  whom,  however,  except  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  they  confess  they  owe  obedience ;)  and  for  conscience' 
sake,  they  abstain  from  all  military  service*  The  austere  spirit  of 
Quakerism  totally  interdicts  games  of  hazardf  since  a  being,  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  thinking,  should  be  ashamed  of  them,  and  still  more, 
because  they  are  beneath  the  digni^r  of  a  Christian.  With  equal  rea- 
son they  add,  that  such  like  games  awaken  passions,  that  obstruct  the 
reception  of  religious  impressions,  and  establish  a  habit  immoral  in  itself. 
Not  content  with  this,  they  declare  themselves  averse  from  games  of 
every  kind  ; — a  declaration  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  praise,  did 
they  not  condemn,  without  restriction,  all  holding  a  different  opinion  in 
this  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  much  to  be  censured  for 
banishing,  from  their  society,  all  music,  vocal  as  well  as  instrumentaL 
This,  indeed,  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we  consider  that  they  employ 
neither  kind  of  music  for  awakening  and  cherishing  religious  emotions 
{§  68  ;)  and  that  any  regard  to  the  refining  of  the  feelings,  and  to  the 
culture  of  the  sensibilities  in  general,  still  less  any  appreciation  of  mu- 
sic as  an  art,  was  not  of  course  to  be  expected  from  the  Quakers. 
Attendance  at  all  theatrical  shows,  which  on  account  of  their  connexion 
with  idolatry,  and  of  their  gross  nature,  not  seldom  shocking  every  tender 
feeling,  were  formerly  interdicted  in  the  ancient  Church  during  her  con- 
flict with  Heathenism  ;*  and  which  from  their,  at  all  events,  equivocal 


*  Lact.  Initit  di?.  i.  lib.  w'l.  e.  xx.  **  Si  homicidiam  nallo  raodo  faeere  licet,  nee 
intereflK  omnino  eonceditiir«  ne  coiMcientiam  perfundat  qIIob  cmor.  .  .  .,  comicne  fa- 
bule  de  ftupria  virgin mn  loquuntur,  aut  araoriboa  meretricum :  et  quo  nagia  rant 
eloquentes,  qui  flagitia  ilia  finzenmt,  ho  magis  lenteDtiarum  elegantia  penuadent,  et 
faciliuB  inherent  aadientium  memorin  yeraus  numeroai  et  omati.  Item  tragica  hia. 
torie  subjieiant  oenlis  parricidia,  et  ineetta  regnm  maloram  et  eothnmata  ■celrea  de> 
monatrant.  Hietrionum  quoqoe  iapadieitaimi  raotni,  quid  alind  niai  libidinea  docent 
et  inatigant  7  Quorum  enervata  corpora,  et  in  muliebrem  ineearam  babitumque  moL 
lita,  impudicaa  foeminaa  inhoneslis  geitibos  mentiontur.  Quid  de  mimia  loquar  cor- 
mptelarum  pneferentibui  disciplinam  7  Qui  docent  adulteria,  dum  fingunt,  et  limu. 
latii  erudiunt  ad  veia.  Quid  juvenea  aut  virginea  faciant :  cum  et  fieri  sine  pudore, 
et  ipectari  libenter  ab  omnibua  eemunt  7  Admonentor  utique,  quid  faoere  poanntt 
et  inflammantur  libidine,  qun  aspectu  maxime  concitatur :  ac  ae  quiaque  pro  ■ezti  im 
illia  imaginibua  prefigurat,  piobantqne  ilia,  dum  rident,**  etc.  When  Louis  XIV .,  an 
admirer  of  the  theatre,  once  asked  Boasuet,  whether  atteadanee  at  the  aame  were  per. 
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moral  tendency,  have,  in  subsequent  ages,  been  ever  regarded  with  a 
suspicious  eye  by  men  of  piety  ;  attendance  at  all  theatrical  shows^ 
we  say,  is  in  the  community  of  Quakers  likewise  not  tolerated.  In 
this  particular  they  were  certainly  led  by  a  good  spirit.  With  the  pro* 
gress  of  intellectual  cultivation  (to  view  the  subject  only  from  a  lower 
point  of  view,)  theatrical  entertainments  will  certainly  disappear,  or  at 
least  will  be  abandoned  to  those,  who  are  not  more  enlightened  than 
the  men,  who  flatter  themselves  with  being,  in  our  time,  the  represen- 
tatives of  civilization.  Were  dignity  and  amenity  of  manners  coupled 
with  sincerity — were  various  knowledge  and  intellectual  conversation 
more  prevalent  in  the  social  circles,  than  they  reaHy  are,  many  of  those^ 
who  may  now  be  termed  passionati  friends  and  patrons  of  the  theatre, 
would  prefer  to  derive  the  enjoyment  they  so  highly  value,  rather  from 
real  life,  than  from  the  so  troublous  sphere  of  fiction,  and  would  leave 
such  entertainments  to  the  uneducated  or  less  educated,  who  think 
thereby  to  raise  themselves  above  the  crowd.  In  fact,  nothing  is  more 
fit  to  exhibit,  in  all  its  nakedness,  the  utter  insignificancy  and  void  of 
conversation  in  cities,  than  frequent  attendance  at  the  theatre.  The 
Quakers  will  one  day  be  praised  as  the  leaders  of  those,  who,  like  them^ 
but  not  precisely  from  the  same  motives,  renounce  the  theatre,  as  they 
would  a  child*is  doD,  and  with  indifiercnce  abandon  its  entertainments 
to  the  populace.*  Even  dances  of  every  kind  and  without  restriction, 
are,  with  most  undue  severity,  considered  an  abomination  by  the 
Quakers,  and  not  merely  novels  and  romances  of  a  certain  description^ 
but  this  whole  class  of  poetry  is  banished  from  their  society.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  many  things,  which  Catholic  and  Lutheran,  as  well  a» 
Calvinistic  moralists  disapprove,  or  even  positively  forbid,  and  which 
an  incalculable  number  of  individuals  in  all  these  religious  communities 
will  not  sanction,  is  made  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the  Quaker  sect*, 
and  with  the  more  facility  ;  for  on  one  hand  it  comprehends  only  a  few 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  other,  it  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  th» 
lower  chmgB  of  society,  to  whom  many  things,  condemned  by  Quaker- 
ism, remain  naturally  inaccessible. 

Of  a  different  nature  are  the  following  traits,  which  contain  obscure 
indications  of  a  levelling  system  of  social  equality,  and  evince  the  strong 
tinge  of  democracy,  peculiar  to  this  sect.  The  usual  salutations,  ''your 
Majesty,"  •' your  Lordship,"  •*  your  Reverence ,"  the  Quakers  ascribe 


mitted,  the  prelate  replied,  **  there  are  incontrovertible  reaiiNM  against,  h«t  gveal  ex- 
amples for  it." 

•  Clarkflon  (in  Mor.  Edue.  vol.  i.  c  i.  iz.  p.  1-158,)  seta  fofth  and  defends  the  v». 
rious  cuetoms  we  have  been  deeorihiag. 
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to  an  QDchristiaii  arrogance,  to  a  vain,  worldly  apirit.  They  believe 
the  greeting,  ''your  obedient  serrant,"  and  the  like,  sprang  out  of 
hypocrisy,  and  they  firmly  act  up  to  this  belief  in  life  :  as,  in  the  same 
way,  they  hold  it  to  be  a  sin  to  take  off  the  hat  to  any  one,  to  address 
him  in  the  plural  number,  and  the  like.  They  demand,  for  all  these 
things,  proofs  from  Holy  Writ,  without  which  they  will  not  sanction 
them,  especially  as  the  Spirit  has  nerer  inspired  them  to  doff  the  hat, 
to  salute  the  King  as  Majesty,  and  the  like.* 

(  uuu. — Remarki  on  the  doetnnal  peculiaritiet  of  the  Qoakenk 

With  the  utmost  impartiality  have  we  stated  the  doctrinal  system  of 
the  Quakers,  without  being  in  anywise  prepossessed  against  them ;  nay, 
we  encountered  them  with  a  sort  of  predilection ;  for  their  earnest 
striving  after  an  interior  religion  of  the  spirit  and  the  heart — their  fear- 
less opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  worldi  even  where  that  opposition  is 
petty  and  pedantic — their  longing  after  the  true  celestial  nourishment, 
and  the  inward  unction  by  the  Divine  Spirit — their  consciousness  that, 
in  Christ,  a  power  is  imparted,  powerful  enough  not  only  to  solace  and 
to  tranquillize  man,  but  truly  to  deliver  him  from  sin,  and  to  sanctify 
him — all  this  has  filled  us  with  sentiments  of  the  sincerest  respect.  We 
think,  therefore,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  investigate,  with  unprcju- 
diced  eye,  the  errors,  whereon  the  system  of  Quakerism  is  founded. 

The  view  of  the  Quakers  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Heathens  to 
God,  is,  doubtless,  far  more  tender  than  that  of  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Calvinists — it  originated  in  a  purer  and  less  narrow-minded  perception 
of  the  moral  phenomena  in  the  pagan  world.  But,  their  peculiar  ex- 
planation of  the  better  elements  in  Heathenism,  proceeded  from  a  de- 
sire to  set  aside  the  opposition,  which  many  facts  in  the  history  of  fallen 
humanity,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  Christian  feeling,  raise  against 
their  views,  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  fall ;  without,  however,  that 
explanation  being  at  all  well-founded  in  itself,  or  rising  aboTe  the  level 
of  a  mere  arbitrary  hypothesis.  The  description,  which  the  Quakers 
give  of  fallen  man,  is,  m  iUelf^  quite  the  same,  aa  that  set  forth  by  the 
Lutheran  formularies ;  and,  therefore,  ihe  hutory  of  man  will  impose 
upon  them,  the  solution  of  the  same  difficulties.  But  the  mode,  wherein 
they  solved  this  problem,  effaced  the  characteristic  distinction  between 
the  Christian  and  the  unchristian  periods ;  and,  on  this  account,  it 
was,  in  the  very  beginning,  objected  to  the  Qoakem,  that  by  ''  the  Di- 

*  Ctorkson,  vol.  i.  Peculiar  CosIoibs,  oh.  i.  vil  p.  S57.J86. 
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vine  seed,"  **  the  inward  light,"  they  understood  merely  the  light  of 
natural  Reason,  and  did  not  at  all  believe,  that  the  divine  image  in  man, 
had  been  injured  through  the  fall,  and  was  again  renovated  in  Christ 
Jesus  only.  And,  in  fact,  maturer  reflection  subsequently  led  many 
Quakers  to  such  an  opinion.  The  injustice  of  the  reproach  made  to 
them,  consisted  only  herein,  that  they  were  charged  with  an  intentional 
deception  of  their  contemporaries — with  a  crafty  concealment  of  their 
real  opinion ;  whereas,  it  should  have  been  only  pointed  out  to  them, 
that  their  views  led  necessarily  to  the  assumption,  that  subsequently,  as 
well  as  prior  to  his  fall,  man  enjoyed  precisely  the  same  spiritual 
gifts ;  so  that  redemption  in  Christ  was  thereby  rendered  totally  un« 
necessary. 

In  truth,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  for  the  Quakers 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  whence  it  comcth  to  pass, 
that  since  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  victory  of  light,  over  all  the  powers 
of  darkness,  hath,  in  all  respects,  been  so  decisively  prominent ;  if.  be* 
fore  his  incarnation,  Christ  had  already  worked  in  the  souls  of  all  men 
in  the  same  mysterious  way,  as  since  his  ascension  into  heaven  ?  The 
reason,  wherefore  the  worship  of  nature  hath  ceased  among  Christians, 
polytheism  disappeared,  and  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  man  become  so 
far  other  than  it  is,  among  strangers  to  their  creed,  must,  according  to 
the  view  of  Quakerism,  remain  a  perpetual  enigma.  In  any  change, 
that  in  the  lapse  of  ages  may  have  occurred  in  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  the  Quakers  cannot  look  for  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ;  be- 
cause we  can  in  nowise  discover,  wherefore  human  nature,  before  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos,  was  worse  and  more  unsusceptible  of  reform, 
than  afterwards.  But  the  mysterious,  inward  divine  principle,  which 
in  Christ  renovated  humanity,  cannot  have  brought  about  the  great 
eventful  era  in  history,  because,  according  to  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
Quakerism,  this  principle  ever  evinced  its  operation  before  Christ  al^, 
and  in  the  same  mode,  as  at  present.*     To  the  knowledge  of  the  incar- 


*  Barclaj  on  this  matter  has  a  very  remarkable  passage  (p.  145,)  where  he  apperls 
to  a  Scriptural  text.  From  this  we  may  see  how  the  Quakers  applied  Seriptore  to 
their  own  views :— **  Ad  ea  ar|pmienta,  quibus  hactenus  probatum  est,  omnes  menso. 
imm  salutifere  gratis  habere,  onnm  addam,  idqne  obsenratti  dignissimam,  qaod  ezi- 
mium  illud  Apostoli  Panli  ad  Titum  dictom  est.  ii.  11,  *  Illuzit  gratia  ilia  nlutifeni 
omnibus  hominibus,  erudiens  nos,  ut  abnegate  impietate  et  mundanis  cupiditatibus, 
temperanter  et  juste  ct  pie  vivamus  in  presenti  seculo ;'  quo  luculentins  nihil  esse 
potest,  nam  utramque  controrerris  partem  comprehendit.  Primo,  decbrat  hano  non 
esse  naturalem  gratiam,  seu  vim,  cum  plane  dicat  esse  salutiferam.  Secundo  non 
ait,  paucis  illuzisse,  sed  omnibus.  Fructus  etiam  ejus,  quam  efficaz  sit,  declarat, 
earn  totum  hominis  officium  comprehendat ;  emdit  nos  primo  abnegare  impietatem  et 
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Dation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  works  he  wrought,  during  his 
earthly  ministry,  the  Quakers  could  not  be  disposed  to  ascribe  the 
great  transformation  of  the  world  ;  for  it  is  precisely  to  the  history  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  same,  that  they  attach 
no  very  great  importance.  And  by  the  adoption  of  what  they  call 
the  objective  revelation,  they  hold  preaching  and  Scripture,  consi* 
dered  in  themselves,  to  be  everywhere  superfluous  ;*  since  the  inward 
light  breaks  out  of  itself,  and  is  described  not  only  as  the  first,  but  in 
case  of  necessity,  as  even  the  only  source  of  trutbs,  which  (in  their  es- 
sence) are  the  very  same,  that  Jesus  outwardly  proclaimed,  and  com- 
mitted to  his  Church.f  The  later  Quakers  appear  likewise  to  feel  the 
obvious  difficulty  here  adverted  to  ;  whether  it  be,  that  they  themselves 
first  observed  it,  or  whether  their  attention  were  drawn  to  it  by  others. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Clarkson  remarks  in  a  note,  ^*  The  Quakers  believe 
that  this  Spirit  was  more  plentifully  diffused,  and  that  greater  gifts  were 
given  to  men,  after  Jesus  was  glorified,  than  before."  To  this  conces- 
sion, they  were  driven  by  the  force  of  evidence;  but  in  their  system  we 
cannot  find  a  place,  where  it  can  possess  an  organic  connexion  with 
the  whole.  It  is  no  ulterior  development  of  what  already  exists,  but 
an  unsuitable  interpolation.^ 

mundanas  cupiditatet;  et  demdo  totum  noii  dooet  officiam,  primo,  temperanter 
vivere,  quod  codiprehendit  eqaitatein«  joatitiam*  et  honeatatem,  et  ea,  qus  ad  proa- 
mum  apectant.  Et  denique,  pie,  quod  comprehendit  aanctitatem,  pietatem,  et  devo. 
tionero,  eaque  oinnia,  que  ad  Dei  cultum,  et  officium  hominia  er|ra  Deum  ppcctant. 
Nihil  er^o  ab  homine  requiritur,  yel  ei  ueceaaarium  eat,  quod  hec  gratia  non  d<iceat.** 

*  Barcl.  lib.  1.  p.  110.  *' Credimua  enim,  quod  aicut  omnea  partieipea  aunt  mali 
frnetua  Ads  lapaua,  com  malo  illo  lemine,  quod  per  enm  illta  communicatnm  eat, 
proni  et  ad  malum  proolivea  aint,  licet  milliei  mille  Adn  tint  igrnari,  et  qunmodo  pro. 
hibitum  fructum  ederit,  ita  multi  poaaint  aentire  divini  hujua  et  aancti  acroinia  virtu- 
lero,  teiujii  a  malo  ad  bonuro  convert!,  licet  de  Chriati  in  terram  adventd ;  per  eujos 
obedientis  et  paaiionia  benefieium  hkc  fruantur,  proraua  ignari  aint.** 

t  Lib.  I.  p.  30.  **  Quod  nunc  aub  litem  venit  illud  eat,  quod  poatremo loco  affirm, 
avimua,  acil.  idem  permanere  et  eaae  Sanctorum  fidei  objeetum  in  bane  uaque  diem.** 
It  ia  not  unintereatinff  to  notice  the  Scriptural  pmofr,  which  Barclay  adducea  in  rap. 
port  of  hia  viewa.  For  inatanoe,  he  aaya :  **  Si  fidea  una  eat,  nnum  etiam  cat  fidei 
objeetum.  Sed  fidea  una  eat ;  ergo.  Quod  fidea  una  ait,  ipaa  ApoatoH  verba  pnibant 
ad  Eph-  iv.  5  "  Then  he  goea  on:  "Si  quia  adminiatrattonia  objteiat  diveraitatcm : 
Reapondeo,  hoe  nuUo  modo  objeetum  apectat.  nam  idem  Apoatolua.  ubi  ter  bane 
varietatem  nominat,  1  Co.  zii.  4,  5,  6,  ad  idem  objeetum  aemper  reeorrit.  Sic  *  idem 
Spiritua  idem  Dominua,  idem  Deua.'  Prsteiea  niai  idem  et  nobis  et  illia  crit  fidei 
objeetum,  tune  Deua  aliqtio  alio  modo  cognoaeerctor,  qnam  apiritH ;  aed  hoe  abanr- 
dum ;  Ergo.'*  And  ao  he  goea  dn  at  conaiderable  length.  And  the  inward  Chriat 
again  naturally  teachea  that  iheae  tezta  muat  be  ao  interpreted ;  although,  according 
to  all  rulea  of  interpretation,  they  bear  quite  a  different  aenae. 

I  CUrluon,  vol.  ii.  Rel.  ch.  viL  aect  2,  p.  187.    The  Quakeia  beUeye,  howeTery 
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It,  from  whmt  has  been  nid,  h  foflowa,  ihmt  die  oontraAcdons,  wfaere- 
ia  the  orthodox  Protestantuoi  m  iawiAwed  with  isoootrorertftle  fkcts  in 
hnmaii  historj,  die  Qoaken  only  excfauige  for  other  eontradictioiis 
agunst  that  history ;  we  must  now  demoiHtrate  that  their  dieory  is,  in 
iteelf,  perfeedy  tnwatisfactory,  and  does  not  eren  escape  those  difficoL- 
ties,  wfaidi  they  principally  aim  at  avoiding.  T^ey  wish,  as  we  have 
already  percetred,  to  escape,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  Cahrinisbc  doe- 
trine  of  absolute  predestination,  by  asserting  that  to  eTcry  man  the 
inward  fight  is  profiered,  and  a  day  of  Ttsitation  ▼oochsafed,  Tliey 
would  lain,  at  the  same  time,  escape  from  Pdagianism  and  senu-Pda- 
gianism,  whidi  they  ascribe  to  the  Catholic  Chardu  by  dedocing  afl 
the  in  an3rwiK  laodable  acts  that  the  heathen  world  once  adbiered,  and 
sdn  achieres,  not  in  any  degree  from  the  spiritoal  nature  of  man,  bot 
solely  from  the  inward  word — the  inward  light.^  Thereby  they  would 
fkin  show,  that  fallen  man  has  erery  cause  for  humflity ;  as  he  posses- 
ses nothing,  not  the  least  quality,  which,  in  respect  to  difine  things, 
can  be  actiTe  or  efficacious ;  as  erery  thing  must  be  accounted  for« 
solely  and  exclunrely,  by  the  inward  Christ  in  each  man.  Alas !  the 
Quakers,  in  wishing  to  attain  one  thing,  render  the  other  impossible ;  so 
that  their  combination  is  utterly  untenable.  Fallen  man,  according  to 
them,  has  been  so  utterly  bereaved  of  all  higher  (acuities  and  powers, 
that  the  good  which  takes  place  in  him,  is  wrought  so  very  mAepemdemdf 
of  him,  that  not  even  in  his  will,  still  less  hy  means  of  lUs  will,  doth 
grace  consummate  it.f 

The  inward  light  of  the  Quakers  is  that  sense  for  divine  things, 
which  in  Adam  all  mankind  had  lost ;  yet  by  this,  they  understand  not 
merely  the  restoration  of  a  pre-existing,  though  torpid  and  paFal3rzed 
faculty,  to  its  original  activity,  but  the  entirely  new  creation  of  the 
faculty  itself.  In  one  word,  it  is  the  faculty  of  knowledge  and  of  will 
in  reference  to  divine  things.  Hence  Barclay  calls  the  inward  light  a 
new  substance  imparted  to  man,  in  opposition  to  an  accidental  one  ; 
and  employs  the  expression,  man  receives  thereby  the  apikmde  for 

dwt  tins  fptrit  was  mora  pkntifiilly  diAaed,  ssd  thai  graster  gifts  wera  gtvea  to 
aMB,  after  JeMS  was  floriiied,  than  beibre. 

*  Log.  eit  p.  103.  **  Cootiadidt  at  encryat  fabam  Pbkfiaiioniin,  Semipdagia. 
Bsrum  et  Socintaoonim  doctrinam,  qui  natunB  Imnen  enltant  at  libemm  bomiaia 
arbitnum ;  dum  onmino  naturaleaa  hominem  a  vel  minimi  in  nlute  mak  parte  azeln-' 
dit,  oUo  opere,  actH  vd  raotH  mo,  quoad  prime  vivifioetnr  at  aetneter  apirita  Dei.** 

t  Loa.  eit  p.  169.  **  Poatarion  opera  (ae.  gmtas  aeu  evangelii)  aunt  apiritta  gnu 
tis  in  corda,  que  secundum  intemam  at  apiritnalem  legem  facta  asnt;  qiw  nea  ia 
hominia  volontate,  nee  firiboa  cjua  fiont,  aad  par  vim  spiritaa  Cbriati  in  ntkia.^  What 
then  doth  Barclay  mean,  wben  he  says  at  taoiea,  tlMt  Divine  grace  ia  deaignsd  to 
B  sad  esoito  anew  tha  hmaan  (acultiaBf 
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righteousness.*  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one*  that  the  Quakers 
have  only  here  renewed  the  old  Lutheran  opinion  respecting  the  divine 
image, — ^its  utter  obliteration  through  the  fall,  and  its  restoration  in 
Christ.  There  is  here,  as  is  evident,  but  this  diflTerencer— that  the 
Quakers  fix  this  restoration  of  the  divine  image  immediately  after  the 
fall,  and  ascribe  to  it  a  far  greater  power  against  sin.  Hereby  they  be« 
came  involved  in  the  same  inextricable  difficulties,  with  which  the  Lu- 
theran theory  had  to  contend*  They  set  the  natural  man  too  low,  to 
enable  them  to  escape  from  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination. 
They  say,  indeed,  like  the  Lutherans,  man  is  able  to  resist,  or  not  to 
resist,  divine  grace.  But  if,  by  his  resistance,  he  b  to  incur  guilt,  he 
must  be  allowed  the  faculty  of  independently  discemmgt  by  the  aid  of 
grace,  that  a  truth  presented  to  him  conduces  to  his  salvation :  he  must, 
accordingly,  embrace  this  truth  with  his  awn  will.  But  such  faculties 
the  Quakers  deny  to  fallen  man ;  and  therefore  they  have  no  alterna- 
tive, than,  either  to  refer  to  God  alone^  the  overcoming  of  resistance* 
and  thereby  to  subscribe  to  the  tenet  of  absolute  predestination,  which 
they  so  strongly  condemn  in  Calvin ;  or  to  impute  it  to  accident  alone* 
when  grace  triumphs  or  is  resisted.  But  accident  is  only  another  word 
for  fate.f 

*  Lib.  1.  p.  73.  **  Quit  enim  cum  aliqiUL  rationit  ipecie  autumare  potest,  tale  cor 
ex  m  habere  poteatatem,  aut  aptitudinem,  vel  aptum  esae  homincm  ad  juatitiam  per. 
dueendi?**  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Protestants  in  their  controversy  with 
the  Quakers,  appealed  to  the  text  in  Romans  (e.  xi.  14,)  in  the  very  same  sense,  as 
Catholics  had  once  done  in  aiyuing  with  the  Protestants.  But  Barelaj  says,  at  p. 
530  : — **  Respondeo,  *  hme  natura,'  intelli^  nee  debet  nso  potest  de  natoi4  propsia 

hominis,  scd  de  natorft  spirituali,  qus  procedita  semine  Dei  inhomine Ita,  at 

bene  concludamus,  naturam,  cujus  hoc  loco,  meminet  Apoetolos,  qu&  gentcs  dicuntur 
facere  ea,  qasB  legis  sunt,  non  esse  coromnnem  hominom  naturam,  sed  spiritualera 
naturam,  quae  ex  opere  spiritualis  et  justie  legis  in  corde  scripte  procedit :  fateor  eos, 
qui  alteram  extremum  tenent,  qoando  hoc  testimooio  a  Socinianis  et  Palaf  ianis  (d* 
cut  etiam  a  nostria,  quando  hoc  testimonio  ostendimus,  qoomodo  ox  geatibys  ali4|ai 
lumine  Christi  in  corde  salutem  adepti  sunt)  premuntur,  et  ad  angustias  reducuntur, 
lespondere,  quasdam  reliquias  ccelestis  imaginis  in  Adamo  relictas  ease.  Sed  cum 
hoe  absque  probatione  affirmatum  sit,  ita  et  dictis  suis  alibi  contradicit,  quo  etiam 

cauaam  suam  amittunt.** ...P.  108 :  **  Non  intelligimus  banc  gratiam,  hoc  lumen 

et  semen  esse  accidens,  ut  plerique  inepte  faciunt,  sed  eredimus  ease  rwlem,  spirita- 
alem  substantiam,  quam  anima  hominis  apprehendere  et  santire  potest." 

t  Clarkson  on  this,  as  on  other  points,  differs  considerably  from  Barclay.  He  en. 
deavouis  not  only  to  supply  the  gaps  in  the  sjstem  of  the  Quakers,  but  to  render  that 
system  more  scriptural,  and  thereby  more  rational,  than  it  is  in  itself;  but  in  this 
attempt  he  introduces  not  onlj  contradictions  into  it,  but  very  hanh  discords  into  his 
own  productions.  He  may,  nevertheless,  record  the  views  of  more  sensible,  jet  in- 
consistent Quakers  Clarkson  fills  up  Barclaj's  statement  in  respect  to  the  conditioQ 
of  the  Paradisaic  Adam ;  because  to  this  subject,  wilUoglj  or  unwilliimpllj,  nen  must 
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Upon  tbe  wo-cmSM  ci^ectlre  reTdmtioii.  we  hmTe  omny  doiriits  to  sag- 
fnt ;  they  are  chiefly  as  follows. — AH  ootward  fpectal  ReTcktioos,  and 
eren  the  Incamatioo  of  tbe  Lof^t  &r^  hy  that  objectire  Rerelatioii 
feodered,  not  only  soperihioaB,  bat  eren  ioexplicable.  For,  if  God^a 
Spirit  is  to  rereal  iminediatel j,  to  eirery  laan,  the  6t  measore  of  truths* 
—if  thtM  the  Toice  of  God  is,  in  this  way,  to  go  forth  to  all  meo,  what 


of  Cobobea,  Cbrkaoa  dirtiiifmbn  «  t«o4bld  i 
God  m  mm — s  msoler,  wmd  «  monr  proziBate  one,  yet  m  m  SSereni  trwmt  frooi  as. 
Tbe  fenoer  m  the  bwiwa  smmI.  called  **the  meatal  mMirffitandiag — the  pamrr  of 
BeamL"  (1UYeimtioii«  ete^  toL  iL  e.  L  p  1 14  )  This  fiicohj  he  deKribcs  as  Unt, 
**  hj  meaiM  of  which  man  was  enahled  to  gmde  himaelf  in  ki§  tanpora/  eMceraa.* 
Aoi  there  woold  not  ezMt  in  man,  aa  mch,  any  frcalty  haTinf  refeamce  to  God  and 
t«  the  siipermandane.  The  proper  imafe  d  God  in  aian  Clarfcaan  then  deacnhe% 
aa  a  apintaal  flicohy  imdepemdemt  d  hnman  Seaaoo,  (the  w%«di  ondentandtfif* 
power  of  diacenunent,  and  the  rot,  are,  in  hii  opinion,  ■ynonymoos  terma.)  Thia 
i^alty  m  a  portion  of  the  yery  file  of  the  Divine  Spirit — an  emanation  from  Dirine 
life,  whereby  roan  diaeema  hia  relation  to  God,  and  kerps  op  commonion  with  hia 
Creator.  **  Bat  he  gare  to  man  at  the  lame  time,  imdepemdemtlf  ttf  hia  own  intellect 
or  onderrtanding,  a  ■pfntoal  iacolty,  or  a  portMo  of  the  fife  of  hb  own  Spirit,  to  re. 
ride  in  him.  Thia  gift  occa«oned  man  to  become  more  immediatelj,  aa  it  is  ezpreas. 
ed,  the  imafe  of  the  Almifhtj.  It  eet  him  above  the  animal  and  rational  part  of 
hia  nature.  It  made  him  ■piritoany-minded.  It  enabled  him  to  know  hia  dotj  to 
God.  and  to  hold  a  heavenlj  intercooTK  with  hia  Maker  .  .  .  Adam,  thea,  thft  first 
man,  independently  of  hia  rational  feeuhiea,  receired  from  the  Almiffaty  into  hbown 

breast,  locb  an  emanation  from  tbe  life  of  His  Spirit **     According  to  tkem 

■tateroenta,  it  cannot,  in  the  first  place,  be  mbsoluiely  asserted,  that,  through  the 
Fall,  man  has  lost  the  Dirine  image  ;  for,  eren  after  that  catastrophe,  he  woold  still 
retain  the  mental  powen  baring  reference  to  earthly  life — the  remoter  image  of  God* 
and  eren,  according  to  Clarkaoo  (as  abore  stated,)  still  a  part  of  tbe  hkeness  onto 
God,  in  the  strict  sense.  Secondly,  theae  statements  would  rcry  well  eiplam  the 
eanae,  wherefore  it  is  possible  for  the  Qoaken  to  deduce  entirely,  from  dirine  inapi. 
rations,  aO  true  refigious  instmction — all  genuine  prayer,  etc. ;  for,  according  to  this 
system,  oo  bomaa  faculty  would  hare  any  relation  whataoerer  to  supermundane 
thing*.  Tbhdiy,  this  theory  would  agree  rery  well  with  that  of  Barokiy ;  it  woold, 
indeed,  eontahi  more  than  the  latter  had  stated ;  but  nothing  which  he  might  not 
hare  adraneed,  without  mtroducing  any  change  in  his  principles.  But,  among  the 
shore  mentioned  pnipoaitions,  expressions  like  the  following,  occur :  "  It  (the  image 
of  God  in  the  strict  sense)  made  hUn  know  thmgs  not  intelligible  eoUly  by  his  reason.** 
T%e  thfaigi  of  earth,  therefore,  would  not  be  the  only  sphere,  within  which  reaaon 
would  have  to  more ;  but  only  it  could  not,  by  its  unaided  efibrts,  apprehend  God. 
But,  if  the  co-operation  of  reason  were  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  God ;  then  it 
woold  be  every  where  indispensable ;  and  thereby  the  whole  riew  of  the  Qoaken, 
respecting  preaching  and  the  rest,  would  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  yet,  Clarkson  pots 
forward  as  Quakerish,  the  rery  same  riews  as  Barclay.  Lastly,  if  the  actirity  9f 
Reaeon  be  unaroidable,  when  the  knowledge  of  Ood  is  concerned,  so  b  the  co-apermm 
Hon  of  the  will  equally  indispensable,  when  the  lave  of  God  is  the  question.  But 
this,  aecordhig  to  Barclar,  the  Qoaken  will  by  no  means  admit ;  idiile  Clarkaoii 
r.— IbkLp.188. 
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end  c&D  He  still  propose  in  His  special  Rerelations  t  If  all  men  be 
prophets,  then,  a  distinct  prophetic  ministry  must  needs  be  abolished^ 
And  in  fact,  in  order  to  prove  their  so-called  general  objective  Revela- 
tion,  the  Quakers  appeal,  with  the  greatest  boldness,  to  the  particular 
revelations,  which  were  vouchsafed  to  the  prophets  of  old. 

But,  it  is  principally  to  the  self-consciousness  of  man,  and  the  laws 
and  conditions,  under  which  it  is  formed  and  unfolded,  the  doctrines  of 
Quakerism  run  counter*  It  can  be  demonstrated,  that,  without  an  intel- 
lectual excitation,  and  an  extraneous  influence,  the  selfoconsciousness  of 
man  cannot  be  developed^— a  law  which,  so  far  from  being  set  aside,  is 
directly  confirmed,  by  the  historical  Revelations  of  God.  Hence,  if 
man  is  to  attain  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  the  inward^ 
Divine  Light  must  ever  be  associated  with  the  outward  Light ;  the  ex- 
ternal must  correspond  to  the  internal  Revelation  ;  and  the  inward  in^ 
spiration  can  be  understood,  only  by  means  of  the  outward  communi- 
cation. Even  in  respect  to  the  prophets,  and  envoys  of  God,  whom  the 
Christian  recognises,  it  can  be  proved,  that,  their  inward  illuminations 
were  not  without  all  external  msdia,— -whether  the  Spirit  revealing 
Himself  to  them  assumed  a  sensible  shape  ;  or  whether  He  annexed 
His  revelations  to  long  pre-existing  doctrines,  and  expectations.  It  is 
only  the  Son  of  God,  whom  we  must  except  from  this  rule  ;  for  here 
the  absolute  Spirit,  exempt  from  the  limitations  of  mere  relative  beings, 
appeared  in  the  world,  and  conjoined  Himself  with  a  human  nature  in 
the  unity  of  one  consciousness.  Tet,  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the 
Scripture- History,  that  the  human  mind  of  the  Redeemer  had  been  d&< 
veloped,  without  any  external  human  influence. 

The  question  now  occurs,  how  have  the  Quakers  come  to  their  re- 
markable opinion,  that  the  consciousness  of  God  can  be  formed  inde^ 
pendently  of  outward  teaching,  nay,  of  all  outward  influence  what* 
ever ;  and  whether  this  view  may  not  be  considered,  as  a  necessary  de- 
velopment of  the  errors  of  the  Reformation.  If,  in  contempt  of  all  the 
laws  of  the  human  mmd,  Luther  taught  that,  in  the  regenerated  soul  of 
man,  new  faculties  were  implanted,  through  an  absolute  exercise  of  di« 
vine  influences;  surely,  it  was  inconsistent  to  prescribe  to  these  facul- 
ties, thus  absolutely  imparted  from  within,  outward  conditions  for  their 
insertion.  If,  in  the  interior  of  the  human  mind,  these  faculues  needed 
no  points  of  contact^f,  in  order  to  become  the  property  of  man,  they 
presupposed  no  kindred  qualities — if  they  worked  in  the  soul,  in  a  man.* 
ner  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  man^^if  they  were  exceptions  from 
the  whole  order  of  human  nature ;  with  what  justice  could  it  be  said, 
that  the  conditions  of  external  excitation  and  teaching,  in  other  re- 
spects requisite  to  the  development  of  the   human  mind,  were  here 
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moceBmrj  ?  How  codd  those  mci»  of  Diviiie  pofirer  finjijrfc  the  ma* 
•luned  character  of  ahaolateneai,  if  they  were  sobferted  to  fimitatioBB  1 
Waa  it  BO  ooDtradiction  to  let  the  Diiriiie  Principle  work  vacooditiaa* 
ally  oo  one  hand,  and  cooditiooally  oo  the  other  t  ThtM  the  Lutheran 
eiemptioD  of  the  Divine  influence  from  all  internal  coiiditione»  inplaiit* 
ad  in  the  human  spirit,  involred  alao»  by  a  neceattry  eoHieaioB  of 
ideast  ui  independence  of  this  influence  on  all  outward  cooditioaa ; 
and  now  only,  could  harmony  and  complelenesB  be  tntrodoced  into  tba 
system.  Hence,  from  this  point  of  Tiew,  Qoakerism  mast  be  denoaa* 
inated  the  consummation  of  Lutheranifln;  and  tothatoproswon  of  tha 
Wittemberg  Reformer,  **  God  teacheth  man  oifly  inwanDy,"  il  Aral 
aangas  a  tme  meaning. 

We  must  look  at  the  matter  thn«.  All  instruction,  which  asan  f<e« 
ceires  through  the  instrumentality  of  man,  or  which  he  acquirea  for 
himself^  by  reading  books,  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  he  is  en« 
dowed  with  certain  still  dormant  faculties,  which,  set  in  motion  by  those 
exercises,  are  resuscitated  and  become  Kving ;  so  that,  what  is  pre« 
established — what  already  exists  in  man  as  a  prototype,  is,  through  ex* 
temal  influence,  brought  home  to  his  consciousness.  But  now,  the 
Lutherans  deny  to  fallen  man  the  Divine  image<--4he  religious  capabili« 
ty.  What  possible  effect,  preaching,  or  the  reading  of  Holy  Writ,  could 
produce  for  the  awakening  of  the  soul,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand ; 
since  man  had  nothing  more  than  to  be  awakened.  The  systemt 
wherein  the  necessity  of  outward  teaching  couki  be  proved,  was  a  ftjr 
different  one  from  the  Lutheran,  which,  instead  of  the  trammg  of  the 
religious  faculties,  imagined  a  new  creation  of  the  same ;  whermn,  there* 
fore,  instruction,  through  reading  and  writing!  could  as  httle  find  its 
place,  as  in  the  creation  of  the  aforesaid  qualities  in  the  first  man.  By 
no  instruction  can  the  &culty,  for  any  kind  of  knowledge^  be  infused 
into  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  as  for  instance^  an  aptitude  for  the  mathe* 
matical  sciences  is  not  given  by  tuition.  Luther's  doctrine,  acoordinglyf 
as  to  the  necessity  of  outward  teaching  for  regeneration  in  Christ,  had 
no  sort  of  connexion  with  his  propositions  respecting  the  Fall  of  maa. 
The  Quakers  understood,  or,  at  least,  felt  this  inconsistency ;  and  while 
they  asserted,  that  through  Adam,  fallen  man  was  deprived  of  all  re« 
ligious  facilities,  capable  of  being  excited  and  trained  by  any  external 
agency,  they  declared  likewise  against  the  necessity  of  any  outward  in* 
struction ;  and,  thereby,  established  the  fairest  symmetry  in  the  doc-  " 
trinal  edifice,  laid  down  by  Luther,  clearly  revealing  at  the  same  timci 
however,  the  utter  hollowness  of  its  foundations. 

But,  hereby  alio,  the  ground  was  completely  cut  away  from  the  out- 
ward, historical  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ*     The  Quakeis,  indeed 
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uphold  the  doctrine,  that  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  that  inward, 
supernatural  light  hath  been  vouchsafed  to  man.  But  the  sacrifice, 
which  Christ  offered  up  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  considered  in  itself, 
is  utterly  untenable  in  the  system  of  the  Quakers ;  and  as  regards  this 
matter  alone,  we  might  just  as  well  say,  the  Son  of  God,  without  its 
being  necessary  to  make  this  known  to  meni  might,  in  some  obscure 
corner  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  planets  Mars,  Uranus,  and  the  rest,  have 
undergone  any  suffering,  and  atoned  for  our  guilt*  That  the  lovot 
which  God  evinced  in  the  mission  of  His  Son,  should  be  brought  to  our 
kmneledge'^ituLt  we  should  be  i$utructed  in  the  sentiments  of  God- 
that  we  should  be  taught  our  own  destiny,  are  things,  which  indeed, 
necessarily  appertain  to  the  work  of  Redemption  ;  but  which  yet  can- 
not be  established,  by  the  principles  of  the  Quakers.  Hence,  they  make 
a  reply  devoid  of  all  solidity,  when,  in  answer  to  the  objection,  that  they 
deny  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  History  to  be  necessary  to  our  true  con* 
version  to  God,  they  declare  they  hold  the  same  to  be  not  requisite  for 
those  only,  who  are  beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity,  for,  these  are 
taught  all  truth  by  the  inward  Christ ;  but  that,  as  to  those  living  within 
the  t>osom  of  the  Christian  Church,  they  inculcate  the  necessity  of  their 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Christ,*  and  of  be- 
lieving in  the  same. 

This  answer,  we  say,  is  futile  ;  for,  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  where* 
fore  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  one,  should  be  unnecessary 
to  the  other,  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  object.  Hence,  a  celebral* 
ed  member  of  the  sect,  Keith,  was  in  several  synods,  declared  devoid  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Quakers,  and  was  forbidden  to  preach ;  because  he 
could  not  convince  himself,  that  Faith,  in  the  death  and  the  resurreo* 
tion  of  Christ,  was  not  necessary  to  salvation.  And  Spangenberg,  the 
celebrated  bishop  of  the  Hermhutters,  in  his  biography  of  Count  Zin- 
lendorf,  thus  speaks  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  Quakers  t  ^  tlM 
doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  and  that  in  His  sacrifice  alone  men  ea» 
find  grace,  and  deliverance  from  all  sins,  is  to  them,  as  to  all  the  sagea 
of  this  world,  a  mere  foolishness,  and  is  beyond  their  discernmentf 

*  Loc  eit  p*  110.  "  Siout  credimos,  onmino  neoeaariam  emb  iis  hiftoriam  ea* 
tflmam  Chritti  credere,  qoibua  Deos  ejus  icientiam  volnit  aliqoo  modo  oommunicare ; 
ita  ingenue  fiitemiir,  banc  eztemam  aoientiani  erne  conaolabiiiidam  illia,  qui  subjecti 
rant,  et  hoc  iniemo  ■emuie  et  lumine  acti :  nam  aim  aoluin  wmCi  mortia  et  paaaioii* 
em  Chriali  humiliantor,  sedet  et  in  fide  confixmantur,  et  ad  aeqnendum  pnettantiwi. 

mum  ejus  ezemplum  animantur nee  non  tmplsmme  refioiuntnr  et  rccreantw 

pmtiosiHimia  aennonibQs,  qui  ex  ore  ejus  procedebanL** 

t  But  from  thia  it  muat  not  be  infeiied,  as  haa  aometimea  been  done,  that  the 
Qoaken never  believed  in  Ckdst*todeath  of  atoaemant.    On  tbif  point  Bardaj'f  Ian* 
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We  therefore  are  not  surprised,  when  we  are  informed,  that  many  Amet* 
ican  Quakers  explain  away  the  whole  history  of  Christ  into  a  mere  al« 
legory ;  and  what  Barclay  so  often  said,  respecting  the  Christ  crucified 
through  sin  in  every  man,  respecting  the  inward  Word  suffering  through 
the  pressure  of  sin,  ^c,  served  to  pave  the  way  for  the  opinion,  which 
sees,  in  the  historical  Christ,  only  a  philosophical,  anthropological,  reli« 
gtous  Mythos.*  An  historical,  visible  Christ  cannot  consist  with  the 
invisible,  purely  spiritual  Church  of  these  one-sided  spiritualists  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  a  Redeemer  graciously  condescending  to  the  wants  and  infirm* 
ities  of  our  nature  stands  in  too  abrupt  a  contrast,  with  these  high-flying 
idealists,  to  allow  them  to  revere  Him  as  their  Master,  in  all  the  fulness 
of  conviction.  Hence,  as  in  ecclesiastical  history,  we  often  encounter 
similar  deductions  from  similar  principles ;  they  were  compelled  also  to 
reject  the  outward,  visibly  self-manifesting  Christ,  and  to  transform  Him 
into  something  purely  spiritual — a  mere  naked  idea,  in  order  that  the 
disciples  might  not  be  ashamed  of  their  Master,  and  the  foundation 
might  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  superstructure  of  their  Christian^- 
ity.  Thus  was  Protestantism,  when  pushed  to  its  farthest  point,  for- 
mally converted  into  a  species  of  Gnosticism  ;  so  that  Christ  coul^  be 
regarded  by  the  Quakers,  exactly  in  the  same  light  as  by  the  Jewish 
Docets.  The  humanity  of  Christ  is  the  necessary  and  essential  form 
of  His  divinity,  as  the  Author  of  Revelation  in  the  new  Covenant.  In 
the  bauie  way,  and  even  for  that  very  reason,  the  Church,  with  her  fun- 
damental institutions,  is  the  essential  form  of  the  Christian  Religion  : 
and  if  we  separate  the  form  from  the  substance,  then  the  latter  will,  in 
the  end,  inevitably  dissolve  into  a  mere  phantastic  void,  and  retroac- 
tively, Christ  will  sink  into  a  mere  creature  of  the  brain. 

In  perfect  conformity  with  its  fundamental  principles,  the  false  spirit- 
ualism of  the  Quakers  manifests  the  most  decided  hostility  against  all 
theological  science  ;  and  they  are  at  a  loss  to  find  words  to  express 
their  t»entiments  of  detestation  towards  it,  as  well  as  to  testify  their  re- 


ffuago  permits  no  manner  of  doubt.  He  «y»  (p.  109  :)  ••  Per  hoc  nullo  modo  inteni- 
ffimus,  Deque  volumus  minuere,  nee  dero^pire  asacrificio  et  propitiatione  Jera  Chriiti, 
ied  c  conuu  majpiificamus  et  exaltamos  illom,**  etc.  Compare  p.  148^164,  and  other 
numerous  piiMagua.  In  Clarkaon,  ibid-  p.  320,  we  find  alto  the  following  passage  ou 
ted  tjum  a  Quaker,  Henry  Tuke :  **  So  far  as  remission  of  sins,  and  capacity  to  re- 
ceivo  salvation,  are  parts  of  Justification,  we  attnbute  it  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  according  to 
the  riches  of  his  grace." 

•  A  friend  of  mine,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  met  two  American  Quakers  in  the 
West  Indies,  has  assured  me,  that,  in  conversing  with  them  on  religion,  he  found 
tbey  aliegoriied  the  whole  histocy  of  our  Lord."— TVwm. 
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grct,  that  it  should  have  passed  from  the  times  of  apostacy  (as  they  call 
the  ages  prior  to  the  ReformatioD,)  over  to  the  period  of  Protestantism* 
But,  herein  also,  they  continue  only  more  violently,  and  push  to  the 
furthest  extreme,  that  condemnation  of  all  severe  scientific  cuhuret 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  the  Church,  was  so 
often  expressed  hy  the  Lutherans.  Scientific  labours  are  not  possible 
without  human  exertions  but  it  is  precisely  all  human  activity  which 
the  Quakers  wish  to  banish  from  the  sphere  of  theology.*  They  are 
on  that  account,  averse  from  all  which  wears  the  aspect  of  a  settled, 
definite  religious  notion  ;  and,  therefore,  urged  by  an  insiinct,  which, 
according  to  their  views,  is  perfectly  correct,  they  avoid  all  the  techni- 
cal expressions  of  the  School  and  the  Church,  and  only  on  certain  sub- 
jects, on  which  they  cannot  otherwise  make  themselves  generally  intel- 
ligible, they  permit  a  deviation  from  this  rule.  But,  hereby  it  happens 
that  tiicy  mostly  revolve  in  vague  religious  feelings,  foster  a  doctrinal 
indilForentism  ;  and,  as  many  among  them  are  u^erly  unconscious  of 
any  thing  deserving  the  title  of  real  Christianity,  so,  the  whole  system 
of  Quakerism  would,  by  degrees,  dissolve  into  dull,  hollow  phantasies, 
were  it  not,  from  time  to  timo,  brought  back  to  the  positive  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  by  sonic  extraneous  infiucnce,  as  this  appears  to  have  been 
recently  the  case.f 


*  Clarkson  (and  the  laaguago  of  Barclay  is  still  strongci)  a/i,  1  e.  cit.  p.  24^: 
**  They  rcjoct  all  8cho(|l  dtviuitj,  as  necessarily  cooncctcd  with  the  ministry.  Thcj 
bolicvj,  that  if  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  had  been  obtainable  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  Greek  and  Roinan  languiges,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers  the  Greeks  and  Romans  themselves  would  have  been  the  bent  profi. 
cienls  in  ii ;  whereas,  the  Gtispel  was  only  fuolishness  to  many  of  these.**  Hero  we 
find  truth  and  falsehood  inicrmixed. 

t  C.arksjn  (loc.  cit.  p.  313.)  says  in  a  tone  of  approval :  **  The  Quakers  hare  ad- 
hered, us  sirietly  as  possible,  to  Scriptural  expressions,  and  thereby  they  have  escaped 
from  many  difficulties,  and  avoided  the  theological  controversies,  which  have  dis* 
tracted  the  remainder  of  the  Christian  Church  **  In  the  Heathen  worships  also,  we 
find  no  doctrinal  controversies,  precisely  because  they  had  no  doctrine,  and  furnished 
no  subject- matter  for  thitught^  but  only  for  fancy  and  for  feeling.  Had  the  primi. 
tive  Christians  been  so  like  the  Quakers,  as  the  latter  flatter  themselves,  Christianilj 
would  hive  long  since  disappc  ared.  Fur  this  depends  upon  a  doctrine  pronounced  by 
the  Supreme  intelligence  :  notio/ia  and  ideas  lie  at  the  bottom  ot  its  facts ;  so  that, 
throuVa  the  former,  it  calls  up  genuine  feelings  and  true  life.  I  have,  moreover,  scL 
doin  known  any  one,  who  censured  the  phraseology  of  the  Church,  without  dif^over- 
ing  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  tolerably  indifferent  about  dogmas.  For  it  is  only 
m  a  very  few  cases,  that  a  reverence  for  the  Bible,  pushed  to  superstition,  leads  to  the 
conduct  wo  condemn,  and  which  would  hold  the  words  of  Scripture  alone  as  holy,  • 
and  every  thing  cbc  as  profane — a  superstition,  besides,  with  which  the  other  views 
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How  little^  in  fine,  their  peculiar  conceptioDS  of  Baptism,  the  LordV 
supper,  and  divine  worship  in  general,  agree  with  the  essence  of  an  out- 
ward, historical  Revelation,  and  with  the  nature  and  the  wants  of  the 
human  mind  (even  overlooking  here  their,  in  truth,  highly  afflicting 
distortion  of  Scriptural  testimonies  ;)  it  were  almost  needless  to  exam' 
ine.  But  the  truth  to  be  found  in  their  doctrine  on  those  matters,  to 
wit,  that  baptism  is  no  mere  bodily  ablution,  but  a  baptism  by  fire  and 
the  Spirit,  and  that  the  Lord's  supper  should  lead  to  an  inward  conn 
munion  with  God,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  these  sectaries.  What 
mortal  weariness,  vacancy  of  mind,  and  dullness ;  what  sickly  fancies 
most  of  their  members  labor  under,  during  the  silence  in  their  religious 
meetings,  Grod  knows,  and  every  man  may  infer,  who  has  acquired  any 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  from  his  own  personal  observation,  or  the 
experience  of  others.*  In  order  to  draw,  from  itself,  food  for  medita- 
tion, great  extent  of  knowledge  and  great  ability — a  soul  perfectly  im- 
bued with  faith  are  requisite.  But  even  this  the  Quakers  will  not  have- 
absolute  revelations  are  what  they  look  for,  during  that  silence.  The 
Divine  Spirit  annexes  its  inspirations  only  to  what  pre-exists  in  the 
soul ;  and  it  is  a  thorough  illusion,  though  easily  to  be  accounted  forr 
when  they  think  that  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings,  which  arise  during 
this  self-collcctedness  of  the  spirit,  are  pure  and  iumicdiatc  creations  of 
the  inward  Light.f     On  the  contrary,  they  are  only  the  resuscitations 


of  the  Quaker*,  a§  to  Holy  Writ,  do  not  well  coincide.  They  do  not,  for  example, 
me  the  word*  **  Trinity,"  "  Persona,"  and  the  rest,  when  they  Bpeak  of  Father,  Son^ 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  their  mutual  relations  ;  but,  on  that  very  account,  their  doc  Lrine, 
on  this  matter,  is  so  loose  and  indefinito,  Uiat  A  nans,  Sabcllians,  Photinians,  and 
even  disciples  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  could  make  use  of  their  formulas  of  expression. 
No  occasion  is,  indeed,  furnished  for  disputes ;  but  only  because  no  matter  exists  for 
ioTestigation.  They  say,  "  they  find  the  word  *  Trinity'  neither  in  Justin  MartjTi 
nor  in  Irenieus,  nor  in  Tcrtullian,  nor  in  Ori^n,  nor  in  the  Fathers  of  the  finit  throe 
otDlnries  of  the  Church."  p  314.  Truly,  if  they  will  not  read  the  books  of  these  fa. 
tliBCS*  they  will  find  nothing  in  them ;  for,  otherwise,  they  would  have  met  with  the 
word  in  question,  in  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Tcrtullian,  Noratian,  Origen,  Dionyms 
of  Rome,  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria. 

•  A  writer  obsenres :  '*  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  in  a  Quaker  meeting,  yoa 
fM  a  museum  of  stupid  faces ;  and  yet,  among  the  members  of  that  meeting,  there 
aia  hut  very  few  blockheads.  Many  Quakers  appear,  like  Jacob,  to  expect  heayenly 
^MtntioDS  in  sleep ;  for,  in  every  Quaker  meeting,  I  have  found  sleepers.  Other* 
i^*with  a  oountenance,  on  which  weariness  herself  has  evidently  fixed  her  throne.** 

i,  Clarkson  (toI.  ii.  p.  146)  has  a  pasMge  which  gives  a  beautiful  and  instmctiTe 
nfMibDlocical  explanation  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  Quakers  arrived  at  their  opi- 
mkmu  that*  without  any  exertion  of  the  human  mind,  higher  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
i  within  HI.    The  iSftct,  that  not  seldom,  man  is  quite  mvolantarifynlied  op 
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t>f  good,  by  the  medium  of  what  has  loog  pre-existed,  of  what  has  been 
communicated  from  without,  aod  inwardly  received  and  retained  by  ike 
human  mind.  However  much  they  protest  against  human  agency,  they 
must  have  it ;  and,  under  all  forms,  it  will  manifest  itself.  For  the 
little  ones,  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  such  a  religious  service  wiU|  in  ov^ 
ery  instance,  be  totally  unproductive  of  fruit ;  and  the  illusion  that  th« 


lo  God  t  that  withomt  any  coDicioai  preparation  on  hia  pait,  he  finka  into  leligioQa 
meditatfona,  and  inwardly  rejoieea  in  hta  God  and  Redeemer,  Aimiihed  them  occa» 
aion  for  their  theory.  Aa  the  panage  we  have  in  view  evineea,  at  iht  mum  thne, 
the  tender  feelinfi  of  the  Qoakera,  we  think  it  expedient  Co  eite  it.  **  The  Society,** 
■aya  Clarkaon,  **  eooaidera  the  Spirit  not  only  aa  teaching  by  inward  brealhinfa,  as 
tt  were  made  immediately  and  directly  upon  the  heart,  without  the  intervention  of 
outward  cireumttancea,  blit,  aa  making  the  material  objrcti  of  the  anivcrac,  and  many 
of  the  occurrencea  of  life,  if  it  be  properly  attended  to,  aubaenrient  to  the  Cnitmction 
of  man,  and  aa  enlarginf  the  aphere  of  hia  inatmction  in  thia  manner,  in  proportion 
aa  it  ia  received  and  encouraged.  Thus,  tlie  man  who  ia  attentive  to  then  divine 
notices,  sees  tho  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  planetary  world  with  ipintual  ejca. 
He  cannot  itir  abroad,  but  he  is  taught  in  hia  own  feelings,  without  aiij  motion  of  his 
will,  aome  lesMin  for  his  spiritual  advantage ;  or  he  perceives,  so  vitally,  some  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  that  he  is  called  upon  to  ofler  aome  spiritual  incense 
to  his  Maker.  If  the  lamb  frolics  and  gambols  in  hia  presence,  aa  he  walks  along,  he 
may  be  made  spiritually  to  sec  the  beauty  and  happiness  of  innocence.  If  he  finds 
the  stately  oak  laid  prostrate  by  the  wind,  he  may  be  spiritually  taught  to  discern  the 
emptiness  of  human  power ;  while  the  some  Spirit  may  teach  him  inwardly  the  ad* 
vantage  of  hnmility,  when  he  looka  at  the  little  hawthorn,  which  has  iorvived  the 
atorm.  When  he  seea  the  change  and  the  fall  of  the  autumnal  leaf,  be  may  be  spi. 
ritoally  admoniahed  of  his  own  change  and  diasolotion,  and  of  the  neceaaity  of  a  hdv 
life.  Thus,  the  Spirit  of  GkKi  may  teach  men  by  outward  objects  and  occurrencea  m 
the  world.  But,  where  this  Spirit  is  away,  or  ratlicr  where  it  is  not  attended  to,  no ' 
such  lesson  can  be  taught.  Natural  objects,  of  themselves,  can  excite  only,  nctunl 
ideas ;  and  the  natural  man,  looking  at  them,  can  derive  only  natural  pleasure,  or 
draw  natural  conclusions  from  them.  In  looking  at  the  sun.  he  may  be  pleased  with 
its  warmth,  and  anticipate  its  advantage  to  the  vegetable  world.  In  plucking 
and  examining  a  flower,  he  may  be  struck  with  its  beauty,  its  mechanism,  and  ita 
fragrant  smell.  In  observing  tho  butterfly,  as  it  wings  its  way  before  him,  he  maj 
smile  at  its  short  journeys  from  place  to  place,  and  admire  tlie  splendour  upon  ita 
wings.  But  the  beauty  of  Creation,  is  dead  to  him,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  con. 
neeting  it  spiritually  with  the  character  of  God ;  for,  no  spiritual  impression  can  arise 
from  any  natural  objecta,  ao  that  theae  ahould  be  sanctified  to  him,  but  through  tiie 
intervention  of  the  Spirit  of  God.'* 

Great  and  important,  and  universally  admitted  truths  are  here  professed.  It  ia 
only  to  him,  who  is  already  awakened  and  illuminated  by  Divine  Grace,  that  nature 
truly  testifies  of  God  and  of  all  things  divine ;  nay,  every  particular  thought,  that 
springa  frerii  and  joyooa  op  to  God,  and  warma  the  heart,  even  if  it  be  occaaioned 
only  by  outward  objects,  is  still  excited  by  God's  grace.  Bat,  without  the  human 
spirit  and  its  concurrent  activity,  no  ray,  whether  it  light  on  us  from  without  or  from 
within,  can  poasibly  iaipr^gnate:  and  this  truth  the  Quakers  themselvea  invQluntaii]|y 
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Divine  Spirit  here  evinces  an  absolute  creative  power,  is,  in  this  respe^ 
most  strikingly  evident  j  for,  if  the  Quaker-^view  be  correct,  what  bin" 
ders  the  Spirit  from  seleef  ing^  at  timesf  a  child  six  weeks  old^^  for  the  of-' 
fiee  of  preaching  and  prayer  ?  If,  in  the  ramd  of  man,  nothing  pre-ex-«^ 
ist,  to  which  the  spirit  can  annex  its  inspirations — if,  that  spirk  he  ta 
create  all  anew,  a  child  can  then  surelj  be  its  organ,  as  Well  as  an  adult*- 

What  the  Quakers  tell  respecting  the  struggle  between  the  Divine 
inward  Light,  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  that  during  their  religiou9 
assemblies,  seek  to  entangle  and  to  retain  them  in  worldly  distractionsf 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  human  mind  can  enter,  far  more 
easily  and  more  deeply  into  its  own  interior,  and  be  brought  into  » 
more  beneficial  train  of  feelings,  when  it  fixes  its  attention  on  a  mat-*^ 
ter,  presented  to  it  from  without,  exercises  its  reflection  on  the  same, 
and  then  makes  an  independent  attempt  at  meditation, 

Butf  according  to  the  method  adopted  by  the  Quakers,  it  is  only  the 
minds  of  very  few  that  can  remain  free  from  distractions  ;  whereupon 
they  are  naturally  thrown  into  great  anguish,  terror  and  trembling ;  sa 
that  what  they  take  to  be  a  sign  of  the  proximity  and  visitation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  subduing  the  powers  of  Satan,  is  an  evident  symptom  of 
the  perversity  of  the  whole  sect. 


admit,  since  they  must  anncz  the  condition  :  **  who  U  attentive  to  theee  Divine  no^ 
fiee§,  who  sees  the  world  with  epiritual  eyes.** 

NoUofthe  Author. 

We  we,  from  the  above-cited  paeMgre  of  Clarkeon,  how  on  this  point  also,  the  tett^ 
der-tboaghted  Quakeni  approximate  to  our  (*hurch  ;  for  this  habit  of  making  natnrer 
a  medium  for  spiritoal  contemplations,  is  one  recommended  and  practised  by  CafiiolMr 
Mtetic  wmers/— 7VaM# 


CHAPTER    III. 

TRB    HERR!THUTTBRd,   OR   THB    COKXUNITIT    OF    BROTiUBRS,    AND   THB 

MBTHODISTt). 


^  uuiL^Hiilotieal  reaarkt.— The  Monnaii  bnthrm. 

The  doctriaal  pecuKarities  of  the  party,  to  which  we  are  now  to  de- 
vote our  attention,  were  formed  oat  of  the  union  of  the  principles  of 
the  Moravian  brethren,  with  those  of  Spener's  pietistic  school.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  incumbent  on  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  a  short  account 
of  the  two  last-named  religious  parties.  In  despite  of  all  attempts  to 
bring  about  a  union  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Hussites,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  latter  continued  separated  from  the  Church,  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  which  inspired  them  with  new  hopes, 
and  infused  fresh  life  and  youthful  vigour  into  their  body. 

The  Hussites  and  Luther  early  recognized  their  spiritual  affinity,  and 
entered  into  a  close  outward  union  with  each  other;  inconsequence 
whereof,  the  former  embraced  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  latter,  as  being 
the  stronger  party.  The  doctrine  of  the  non-united  Hussites  needed,  in 
fact,  a  considerable  change,  to  enable  them  to  join  with  the  German  re- 
former ;  for  John  Huss  and  Martin  Luther,  however  they  might  agree, 
in  their  notions  of  the  Church  and  the  necessity  of  a  Reformation,  that 
would  undermine  its  fundamental  law,  were  yet,  in  some  essential  doc- 
trines, diametrically  opposed.  We  shall  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
ffnutual  relations  between  Luther  «nd  the  later  Hussites,  who  under  the 
name  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren  protracted  their  exist- 
ence. 

The  Bohemian  Church-Reformer  had  no  idea  of  that  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification, put  forth  by  the  Saxon ;  and,  accordingly,  his  view  of  human 
works  and  conduct  was  essentially  diffdrent.  Huss  laid  down  the  most 
rigid  maxims,  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  of  whose  imprac- 
ticable  severity  we  may  form  an  idea,  when  we  recall  to  mind,  that 
among  the  four  conditions,  which  his  disciples  proposed  to  the  Catholics, 
as  a  basis  for  a  reunion,  there  was  one,  that  all  mortal  nns,  under  which 
they  included  ''gluttony,  drunkenness,  incontinence,  lying,  perjury, 
fisury,  the  receiving  of  any  money  for  mass  and  confession,  and  the 
like,"  should  be  punished  with  death  !  A  party  among  them  even  de- 
mred  that  the  power  of  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  on  any  one,  whom 
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he  should  see  polluted  with  one  of  the  abore-mentioned  sins,  should  be 
conceded  to  erery  private  individual.  Huss,  doubtless,  had  not  pro- 
ceeded to  such  lengths  in  hb  reforming  zeal ;  yet,  the  exciteoaent  he 
raised,  was  of  a  nature  necessarily  calculated  to  lead  to  such  unheard-of 
excesses  of  fanatacism.  That  no  prince,  or  prelate  guilty  of  any  grier- 
ous  sin,  is  entitled  to  obedien<:e«  was  even  an  opinion  formally  inculca- 
ted by  Huss.  With  such  passionate  exclusiveneas,  did  these  sectaries 
turn  to  the  practical  side  of  religion,  that,  not  content  with  the  demand 
just  adverted  to,  they  had  also  the  assurance  to  require  of  Catholics,  to 
hold  as  a  heathen  any  man  who  should  let  himself  be  nominated  mas- 
ter of  the  liberal  arts,  as  well  as  to  annihilate  all  scieatific  institutions. 
The  soothing  influence  of  time,  maturer  reflection  os  flie  constitution 
of  human  nature,  and  a  calmer  temper  of  mind — brought  about  by  want 
and  misery — ^produced,  however,  by  degrees,  many  in  all  respects  bene- 
ficial changes  among  the  disciples  of  Huas.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
among  them,  who  were  known  under  the  name  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  brethren,  adopted,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Waldenses* 
doctrinal  errors,  totally  unknown  to  Huss,  as  well  as  to  the  Calixtines 
and  their  ecclesiastical  head,  Rozyccana.  From  the  latter,  who,  by  de- 
grees, were  to  be  distinguished  from  Catholics  merely  by  a  ritual  difier- 
ence — the  use  of  the  cup  in  communion — the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
brethren,  S4-parated  in  the  year  1450,  denied  (if  we  may  at  least  so  infer 
from  an  apology  published  in  the  year  1508,  and  from  some  earlier 
documents)  not  only  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  but  also  that  of 
the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist ;  and  professed,  if  any 
definite  meaning  is  to  be  drawn  from  their  expressions,  nearly  the  same 
theory,  as  was  afterwards  put  forth  by  Calvin  on  this  subject.  They 
retained,  moreover,  the  seven  sacraments,  yet,  as  we  may  conceive, 
without  admitting  Catholic  ordinatiog  ;  since  Christ,  according  to  theot 
ia  the  immediate  source  of  all  ecclesiastical  power.  Lastly,  they  reject- 
ed purgatory  and  the  veneration  of  saints.  They  were  ever  distia- 
guished  by  a  very  rigid  moral  discipline,  and  by  the  vigorous  use  of 
excommunication.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  old  WaUensea, 
they  numbered  three  classes — the  beginners*  the  advancing*  and  tbe 
perfect ;  and  according  to  the  measure  of  his  spiritual  growth,  plaeed  th0 
individual  in  one  of  these  grades.  Theae  are  now  tbe  doctrinal  and 
the  disciplinary  peculiarities  of  those  Hussites,  denominated  Bohonian 
and  Moravian  Brothers,  and  at  the  moment,  indeed,  when  they  fbnned 
^  conjunction  with  Luther. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  course,  Luther  treated  with  great  indulgeace, 
i\e  opinion  of  ^  the  Brothers  **  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  thereby  ser- 
ved his  own  ends  uncommooly  weH    For  they  agreed,  in  the  yetr 
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1536,  to  subscribe  to  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  in  the  Eucharist,*  and  adopted  the  fundamental  point))  in  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  of  justification  ;  though,  on  the  necessity  of  sanctifica- 
tion  and  of  good  works,  they  held  a  far  more  distinct  and  forcible  lan- 
guage than  Luther.f  This  occurred  in  a  public  confession,  delivered 
to  King  Ferdinand.  From  thb  time,  the  league  between  the  Brothers  of 
Witteiubcrg  and  of  Bohemia  was  solemnly  concluded*  and  Luther  formed 
a  very  advantageous  opinion  of  the  latter.  In  the  preface,  which  he  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  their  symbolical  writing,  just  adverted  to,  he  says, 
**  he  had  formerly  been  ashamed  of  the  Picards,"  (for  so  his  present 
friends  were  once  called,)  *'  but  now,  they  were  much  more  agreeable, 
courteous,  he  q|itht  say,  sounder,  corrector,  and  better  in  their  conduct." 
It  by  no  means  redounded  to  their  dishonour,  that  they  sent  an  embassy 
to  Luther,  with  the  purpose  of  calling  his  attention  to  the  scandalous 
morals  of  his  disciples,  and  of  strongly  urging  on  him  the  necessity  of 
a  reformation  in  this  matter.  "  The  Bohemian  Brothers,"  (these  are  the 
words  of  Francis  Buddcus,  the  Lutheran  theologian,)  **as  they  easily 
perceived  ih'M  in  the  Reformation  much  importance  was  not  attached  to 
strictness  in  mailers  of  discipline  and  conduct^  thought  they  were  justi- 
fied  to  press,  by  a  new  embassy,  this  subject  on  Luther's  attention."^ 
Even  the  fact,  that  the  Bohemian  Brothers  constantly  retained  eccle- 
siastical celibacy,  under  the  conviction  that,  thereby,  their  ministers 
could,  with  less  impediment,  live  up  to  their  calling,  did  not  tend  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  the  new  associates.  Subsequently  (in  the  year 
1675)  the  union  between  the  theologians  of  Wittemberg  and  the  Bohe- 
mian Brothers  was  renewed,  yet,  without  leading  to  a  formal  and  out- 
ward communion  between  the  two  Churches. 

However  courteous  and  agreeable  Luther  might  find  the  Picards 
(their  readiness  to  embrace  his  doctrine  did  not  certainly  a  little  con- 
tri!>ute  to  produce  this  favourable  impression),  the  Austrian  government 

*  CoafeM.  Bahemica  Art  zju.  in  Auguiti  (loc.  cit  part  ix.  p.  905.)  **  Item  et^^ 
hie  corde  crcdendum  ac  ore  oonfitendum  doceot,  panem  cobiub  dominicc,  verum^lP 
Christi  corpus  case,  qaod  pro  nobis  traditam  est,  calicemque  Temm  sanguinem  ejus, 
etc.  Ducent  etiam,  qaod  his  Christi  verbis,  quibos  ipse  panem  corpos  suam,  et  vi- 
aum  speciatim  san|piinem  saom  esse  prononeiat,  nemo  de  siio  quidqoam  affingat, 
admisceat,  aut  detrahat,  sed  simplioiter  his  Chrkti  verbis,  neqiie  ad  deiteram  neque 
ad  sinisiram  declinando  credat.** 

t  Art  vi.  p  284.    Compare  Ait.  zi.  p  300. 

t  **  Thoo^ts  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Moravian  Brothen,**  by  Francis  Baddens, 
in  Coont  von  Zinzendorfs  smaller  writings.  Ffankibrt  on  the  Main,  p.  329, 1740- 
**  The  principal  work  on  this  period  of  the  HussiteBi  is  Joaehimi  Camerarii  Histuiioa 
Narratio  de  fratnim  orthod^xorum  Ecolenis  in  Bohemii,  Mocavia  et  PokMUL'' 
Heidelberg,  1605. 
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did  not  experience  from  these  sectaries,  such  dispositions  towards  itself, 
as  to  induce  it  to  show  them  any  marks  of  peculiar  favour.  In  the  sect, 
a  deep  haired  to  the  Imperial  House  continued  to  glow,  and,  on  every 
occasion,  broke  out  with  the  most  hostile  fury.  Hence,  its  members 
saw  themselves  compelled,  from  time  to  time,  to  emigrate ;  they  bet<x>k 
themselves  to  Poland,  where  they  became  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
errors  of  th(^  Reformed,  and  even  with  those  of  the  Anabaptists.  Even 
so  late  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  stream 
of  emigration  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  still  continued  to  flow.  Sev- 
eral emigrants  from  the  latter  country  settled,  in  the  year  1722,  on  the 
estates  of  Count  von  Zinzendorf,  in  Lusatia,  and  principally  at  a  place 
called  the  Hut-berg.  Discontented  Protestants  alM^- Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  repaired  thither,  in  order  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship.     The  settlement  itself  was  called  Herrnhut. 


$  Lzxiii. — Continuation  of  the  name  lubject.    Spcner  and  the  Pietists. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point,  where  we  have  to  mention  a  reli- 
gious movement,  among  the  German  Lutherans,  a  movement,  with 
which  the  Bohemian  brothers  came  into  immediate  contact,  and  which 
gave  a  new  shape  to  their  existence.  Philip  James  Spener,  born  at 
Rappoltsweiler,  in  Alsace,  in  the  year  1635,  censured,  in  the  theology 
of  his  German  fellow-rcligionists,  the  want  of  a  scriptural  basis — a 
heartless  and  spiritless  attention  to  mere  dead  formulas — the  absence  of 
all  warmth,  unction,  and  interior  spirit — ^and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  most  evident  sterility  in  regard  to  practical  life,  where  he 
lamented  the  prevalence  of  moral  laxity  and  grossness.  In  the  sermons 
of  his  day,  he  found  only  the  successful  echo  of  academical  lectures ; 
a  polemical  violence,  dogmatizing  dryness,  petrifying  coldness ;  an  in- 
capacity so  to  treat  the  doctrines  of  faith,  as  to  move  the  heart  and  will ; 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  preachers,  men  who  had  never  experienced 
'  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  did  not  even  hold  such 
to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  draw  down  a  blessing  on  their  announcement 
of  the  Divine  word  ;  for,  as  to  the  calling  of  a  pastor,  they  entertained 
totally  mistaken  notions.*  Spener,  however,  was  far  from  ascribing  all 
the  abuses,  to  a  mere  accidental  error  of  his  time.     On  the  contrary,  bis 


*  In  these  and  still  stronger  colours,  do  Protestants  themselves  depict  those  timea. 
Compare  the  work  entitled,  *'  Philip  James  Spener  and  his  Times,*'  an  historical 
narrative  by  William  Hosbach,  evangelical  preacher  at  the  Jerusalem  Church  at 
Berhn.    Berlin,  1828.    Part  i.  p.  1-185.  "^ 
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unprejudiced  judgment  and  acute  perception  discovered,  in  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  his  Church*  a  strong  occasion  to  such  abusep, 
although  he  never  openly  confessed,  that  the  former  necessarily  led  to 
the  disorders  of  his  age,  and,  under  a  self-delusion,  even  imagined  he 
was  only  reviving  the  original  maxims  of  the  Reformation.  On  Ihe 
nature  of  faith  and  its  relation  to  works  ;  on  the  reference  of  both  to 
salvation;  on  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  the  Divine  commandments; 
on  the  moral  perfection  of  man,  as  required  by  the  Gospel,  and  on  the 
extent  and  the  depth  of  the  purifying  and  sanctifying  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  in  the  souls  of  the  Faithful ;  in  like  manner,  on  the  rela- 
tion between  nature  and  grace,  and  the  co-operation  of  man ;  on  all 
these  subjects^  We  say,  Spener  entertained  opinions,  which  ran  directly 
counter  to  the  principles  of  the  symbolical  books,  and  especially  to  the 
errors  of  Luther. 

During  his  ministry  in  the  cities  of  Strasburg,  Frankfort,  Dresden, 
and  Berlin,  Spener,  in  opposition  to  that  dead,  heartless  course,  above 
described,  followed  up  his  system  with  the  most  abundant  success,  and 
in  several  writings,  especially  in  a  work  entitled  Pia  desideria,  which 
appeared  in  the  year  1675,  he  frankly  stated  his  convictions,  before  all 
Protestant  Germany.  Many  and  influential  as  were  the  adversaries  he 
found,  who  took  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy  under  their  protection  ;  ho- 
nourably and  openly  as  the  theological  faculty  of  Wittemborg  pointed 
out  the  contradictions  into  which  he  had  fallen,  with  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  his  Church,  publicly  characterising  as  erroneous  the  opinion 
of  Spener,  that  regeneration  consisted  in  the  transformation  of  the  whole 
man,  and  censuring  him,  for  describing  faith  without  holiness  of  life,  as 
a  deceptions  faith,  for  representing  the  good  works  of  the  true  and  living 
believer  as  perfect,  and  for  declaring  absolution  from  sins,  without  true 
and  hearty  repentance,  to  be  ineffectual,  and  so  forth ;  in  despite  of  all 
these  censures,  Spener  wop,  ever  more  and  more,  on  public  opinion, 
and  as  subsequent  events  ever  more  clearly  evinced,  shook  the  founda- 
tions of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  in  Germany.*     When  Doctor  Deutschman  .A 

•  See  Hotbaeh*!  **  Spener  and  his  Times.**  Part  ii.  p.  61  respeciallj  p.  221J339,) 
where  the  differences  between  the  Orthodox  Luthcrant  and  Spener,  on  the  point  of 
justification,  are  explained;  but  he  will  not  eycn  concede  to  the  former,  the  merit  of 
having  vindicated  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Jjotheran  Church.  Hosbach  will 
pardon  us,  if,  while  we  pay  a  just  tribute  of  acknowled^ent  to  his  various  leamin^r, 
his  historical  art,  and  his  deeper  religrjous  feehnifs,  we  tell  him  that  he  does  not  accu- 
rately understand  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Almost  all  the  definitions,  which  he 
ipves  of  the  doctrines  here  ditcusaed,  are  wantinji^  in  precision ;  so  that  we  are  not  at 
all  snrpriaed,  when  he  asserts,  at  p  299,  that  the  whole  controverpy  is  a  mere  strife 
«f  wards.    But  the  theologians  of  Wittemberg,  as  also  Schelwig  of  Leipzig,  knew, 
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of  WiUemberg,  togetlier  with  his  coUei^es  Loschery  Uanoecken*  and 
Neumaiuiv  censured  in  so  Grerman  (Deutsch)  a  manner  the  doctrines  of 


««i7  well,  that  the  (|iiBtCiQn  tamed  on  t]uiig>,SDdBOi  on  words.  At  p.  244,  we  find, 
on  the  qocstioo  of  the  necenitj  of  works,  a  ja4gmeni  pconoanced  in  £iToar  of  Spe- 
ner,  which  is  expTemAy  condemned  by  the  **  Formolaiy  of  Concord."  At  p.  240,  the 
author  asserts :  **This  intemperate  zeal  led  the  orthodox  theo]o|pans  to  hazard  mmnj 
Mrmnge  mmd  mtUHjf  mmUmMt  propositians :  for  faiataiice,  as  when  the  Divines  of 
Wittembeif ,  m  eeotndietion  to  Spener,  and,  the  ChiisCiaii  caimoC  al  aO  ftdIO  the 
law,  aad  ia  fenssal,  esn  perionn  no  food  worha;  wheraqpon  fipansr  nphed,  that  it 
was  a  stigma  on  the  Lotheran  Chuxch,  to  hare  teachers,  who  ooold  Tcnture  on  such 
an  assertion,  and  thus  absolutely  to  contradict  Lather,  as  w#  as  the  Symbolical 
Books ;  (!;  or  when  these  divines  dared  to  put  forth  the  propaflBHi«  that  the  good 
worin  of  the  regenerate  were  not  so  much  really  good,  as  oidy  Wi  erO  than  am 
itself ;  or  when  they  called  on  the  Pietiits,  to  pioTe  finom  ScripCore  a^d  ezpeiieoee. 
Ihat  any  regenenued  man  has  oonstantly  kept  himself  fttm  ham  afl  pfadoaunant 
SUDS,  and  when  they,  at  the  same  time,  asKfted,  that  to  reiiain  from  all  deliberate 
and  mortal  sins,  daring  his  whole  life,  was  an  impossibilitj  even  for  the  regenerated 
man.**  lliese  asKrtions  of  the  orthodox  Lutherans  are,  undoubtedly,  when  con. 
ridered  from  the  Scriptural  point  of  riew,  strange  and  untenable.  Bat  bow,  on  the 
«Cher  hand,  within  the  pale  of  the  Ludieran  Church,  they  can  be  eonsiderad  strange 
and  untenable,  we  are  at  a  loas  to  imdentand ;  nay,  it  was  Spener^  doctrine  that  was 
there  siqguUur  and  strange,  and  contrary  to  the  Symbolical  writings,  on  which  the 
whole  dispute  hinged.  Had  Spener  shaken  off  the  authority  of  Lather  and  of  the 
Symbolical  books,  then,  indeed,  in  his  controversy  with  the  orthodox  theologians,  on 
the  above-mentioned  questions,  he  would  have  had  full  right  on  his  side ;  but,  as  in 
iiis  defenee«  he  rested  on  uie  authority  of  the  former,  assertmg  them  to  be  only  emv 
■eously  understood  by  his  oppooeats,  he  was  elearly  m  the  wrong.  The  acaowati  af 
the  Protestant  Church  Historians  Walch,  Sohrftckh*  and  suusy  othen^  labour  under 
the  same  defect,  which  we  here  charge  on  Hossbach. 

It  was  only  respecting  the  Church — the  universal  priesthood  of  all  believers,  and 
the  subjects  connected  therewith,  Spener  entertamed  Luther's  earfiest  principles,  as 
the  latter  set  them  forth  in  his  Instruction  to  the  Bohemians.  Henee,  when  tha 
Theologica]  Faculty  of  Wittembeif ,  enumerated  aawng  Speller's  srron  the  foUssring 
SBSs :— namely,  *'  that  he  rsgarded  the  symbolieal  books  as  mere  human  writiqfs» 
whose  authon  God  indeed  pceaenred  from  errors,  but  in  which,  however,  things  not 
oonforroable  to  the  Divine  Word  might  be  found :  that  he  declared  believers  fttm 
from  an  human  authority,  in  matters  of  faith ;  that  he  held  not  the  Church,  but  Bo. 
iy  Writ,  to  be  the  sole  keeper  of  God*B  Word,  and  asserted,  that  the  Church  had  dona 
ipsll  lo  frame  na  new  symbolieal  writings ;"  so  it  is  evident  that  Spener,  in  erder  Is 
JQitiff  his  own  oppontion  against  the  Lutheran  Church,  defended  the  very  same 
spiniona,  which  Luther  proclaianed,  when  he  unfurled  the  banner  of  opposition  against 
4he  Catholic  Church.  But,  as  the  Lutheran  Cfaureh  held  the  system  of  belief,  eass* 
jnuniealed  to  it  by  Lather,  as  irreformable,  (wfaieh  must  ever  be  the  ease,  so  long  as 
sny  6e/fe/,  however  erroneoua,  exists ;)  so  Spener  departed  from  the  fiiith  of  the 
Chureh  faundtd  by  Luther ;  and  when  the  theokigians  of  Wittemberg  urged  this 
diarge  against  him,  they  were  decidedly  in  the  right.  In  short,  here,  too,  is  < 
ihla,ihst  JnDoniiitaney,  mhsnst  is  Hm  very  esMBse  ef 
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Spener,  their  conduct  should  not  have  been  so  ill  interpreted.  Wbo 
was  able  to  show,  that  they  had  not  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  pure  doc- 
trine  of  Luther  7 

Doubtless,  Spener,  that  remarkable  and  meritorious  man,  tkad  very 
great  defects.  Of  the  inward  nature  and  importance  of  the  Churcht  he 
entertained  only  very  confined  views,  and  promoted,  in  a  great  degree, 
a  spirit  of  opposition  to  all  ecclesiastical  institutions.  However  much 
he  insisted  on  a  living  faith,  rooted  in  the  regenerate  will,  yet,  he  threat* 
ened  it  with  utter  destruction,  by  diffusing  a  certain  dic^gust  for  all  defi* 
nite  and  settled  religious  notions,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  under- 
standing, and  by  misapprehending  the  real  value  of  a  sound  intellectu- 
al culture.  Bcieby,  too,  he  not  only  introduced  the  sickly,  trifling, 
sentimentalising  spirit  of  the  Pietists,  but  also  prepared  the  way,  for  a 
most  pernicious  indifference  to  all  dogmas.  His  views,  respecting  phi- 
losophy and  speculative  theology,  were,  in  like  manner,  extremely  nar- 
row and  illiberal.  In  Spener's  mental  cultivation  we  discover,  with- 
out doubt,  a  certain  universality,  which  preserved  him,  personallyt  from 
great  aberrations ;  but  the  mystical  tendency,  which  in  him  was,  by 
far,  the  most  predominant,  was  rarely  transmitted  to  his  disciples,  with 
the  counteracting  qualifications ;  and  8o»  among  the  latter,  errors  of  ev- 
ery kind  could  not  fail  to  ensue.  Lastly,  a  tincture  of  an  arrogant  spi- 
rit of  sectarianism,  is  undeniably  manifest  in  Spener.  However  much 
he  might  be  in  the  right,  when  he  characterised  the  whole  Protestant 
Church,  as  *<  the  outward,  corrupt  body,'*  it  did  not  thence  follow, 
*'  that  one  should  leave  it  and  bid  it  adieUff**  and  be  content  with  gath- 
ering together  ^  a  little  Church  within  a  Church.'^  It  was  from  this 
presumptuous  view,  which  was  mixed  up  with  his  well-meant  efllbrts,  that 
in  part  proceeded  his  Collegia  Pietatis,  or  associations  ^  of  some  pious 
sods'*  for  special  edification,  which  were  established,  in  the  year  1670, 
during  his  abode  at  Frankfort,  and  from  which  the  name  of  PieUsts  has 
been  derived.  These  form,  without  absolutely  seeeding  from  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  a  closer  association  among  themselves ;  and  are,  with 
all  their  one-sided  views,  their  manifold  pedantry,  their  hypocrisyt  and 
often  hollow,  fantastic,  and  canting  piety,  the  real  salt  of  that  Church. 

What  more  especially  characterises  the  Pietists,  is  the  opinion,  which 
Spener  himself,  however,  impugned ;  that  the  true  believer  roust  be  coa- 
acious  of  the  moment  wherein  his  justification  (the  illapse  of  grace)  has 


are  to  belieye  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  not  beliere,  that  their  belief  Is  infallihie ; 
in  other  words,  that  they  have  abeolute  and  immutable  powcwion  of  revealed  truth. 
By  requiring  us  to  believe  in  thefaUibiUty  of  our  belief,  a  principle  destructive  to  all 
fidth,  is  conjoined  with  it 
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taken  place.  That  it  w  very  easy  to  perceive  this  moment,  they  enter- 
tain not  the  slightest  doubt,  for,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  every  indivi- 
dual must,  for  once,  be  afflicted  with  the  anguish  of  despair  at  the  Di- 
vine judgments  ;  whereupon  the  solace  through  faith  arises,  and  produ- 
ces a  sense  of  joy  and  felicity,  that  gladdens  with  supermundane  ful- 
ness the  heart  of  man,  a  sense  whereof,  previously,  he  had  no  antici- 
pation. This  opinion  may  be  attended  with  the  worst  spiritual  conse- 
quences. For  those,  who  are  not  and  cannot  be  conscious  of  such  a 
moment,  as  having  in  childhood, been  blessed  with  a  Christian  education, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  have  made  so  deep  and  vivid  an  impression 
on  their  hearts,  that,  on  one  hand,  they  have  ever  loved  God  as  the 
all-merciful,  and,  on  the  other,  have  never  been  guilty  of  grievous  trans- 
gressions ;  these,  we  say,  may,  on  that  account,  be  easily  precipitated 
into  an  agitation  of  soul  bordering  on  despair,  because  these  terrors  of  des- 
peration, and  this  frightful  torment  of  the  conscience,  for  the  violation 
of  the  moral  law,  will  not  arise  ;  yet  these  terrors,  and  this  anguish,  are 
represented  as  the  universal  condition  to  the  true  peace  of  the  soul,  and 
the  joy  in  God  and  Christ.  Or,  should  any  one,  by  artificial  means, 
bring  on  this  anguish  of  the  soul,  what  will  be  the  consequence,  but  that 
his  whole  inward  life  will  be  the  sport  of  illusion  and  self-deception. 
Who  doth  not  perceive  that  all  these  conceptions  are  only  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  course  of  justification,  traced  out  by  Luthor  ?  His 
individual  experience  he  exalted  into  an  universal  law,  and  in  such  a 
way,  indeed,  that,  for  instance,  he  wrote  to  Wittemberg,  from  the  cas- 
tle of  Wartburg,  on  the  subject  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  their  new  rev- 
elations, that  they  should  be  examined  as  to  whether  they  had  endur- 
ed those  violent  spiritual  struggles ;  and,  on  the  result  of  that  investi- 
gation he  wished  to  make  the  recognition  of  their  divine  mission,  in 
part  at  least,  depend.  If  we  consider,  moreover,  that  Luther  maintain- 
ed, that  it  was  only  on  man's  return  to  God,  his  spiritual  organism  be- 
came again  complete,  we  shall  see  that  his  doctrine,  necessarily,  led  to 
the  errori  that  every  believer  must  be  able  accurately  to  mark  the  day, 
hour,  and  minute,  when  his  moral  renovation  took  place.  With  the 
doctrine  of  an  objective  communication  of  grace,  through  holy  baptism, 
this  error  is,  doubtless,  totally  incompatible ;  for  the  Divine  Spirit,  once 
received,  cannot,  in  every  instance,  remain  fruitless  in  respect  to  the  ul- 
terior  progress  of  man.  But,  it  was  precisely  such  an  objective  com- 
munication of  the  Spirit,  that  Luther  originally  rejected,  when  he  most 
spoke  of  these  struggles  of  desperation. 
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(  Ljtiiv. — Combination  of  the  doctrinal  pecdliarities  of  the  Morarians  and  the  Vm* 

tilts. 

In  this  Pietistic  school,  and,  indeed,  in  one  of  its  principal  seats*— in 
Halle,  where  the  opinions  of  Spener  had  been  promulgated,  from  the 
academic  chair^^Count  Lewis  von  Zinzendorf,*  and  his  friends,  Fred** 
erick  von  Watteville,  and  Spangenberg,  who  were  the  souls,  and  sue* 
cessively  the  Bishops,  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  assembled  in  Hernn* 
hut,  received,  in  the  leading  points  at  least,  their  religious  education* 
The  one-sided,  practical  spirit,  and  the  sectarian  arrogance,  which  the 
above-named  leaders  and  partisans  brought,  in  an  equal  degree,  into 
the  society,  formed  the  element  connecting  the  two  parties.  The  Bo« 
heraian  Brothers  brought  a  rigid  external  discipline,  as  their  peculiar 
characteristic  ;  and  Ziozendorf,  Watteville,  and  Spangenberg,  '*  the  so* 
called  theology  of  the  cross  and  blood.**  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Harrnhutters  seem  to  have  baen  composed  of  these  three  elements. 

In  consequence  of  the  one-sided,  practical  tendency  we  have  de^^crib- 
ed,  and  which  was  common  to  both  parties,  Count  Zinzendorf  was  ena« 
bled  to  persuade  his  vassals,  who  were  divided  by  ipany  differences  in 
matters  of  faith,  especially  by  the  Moravian,  Calvinistic,  and  Lutheran 
tenets,  to  disregard  the  prevailing  diversities  of  opinion,  as  they  yet 
agreed  in  "  the  fuudamantal  articles,**  and  to  induce  the  Moravian  Bro* 
thers  to  follow  his  advice.  Zinzendorf  really  entertained  the  notion, 
that  all,  who  merely  believed  in  redemption,  through  the  blood  of 
Christ,  were  of  one  faith,  as  if  this  doctrine  could  even  be  believed,  and 
maintained  unconnected  with  oth  r  dogmas*  To  remove,  however,  aa 
far  as  pasi^ible,  all  injurious  consequences  and  evil  reports,  he  divided 
his  community  into  three  trope^-^lhe  Lutheran,  the  Calvinistic,  and 
the  Moravian.  With  reason  did  the  Lutherans  accuse  the  iKiciety  of  a 
doctrinal  indifi^rentism,  and  assail  it  on  all  sides. f 


•  R'^pecting  Zinacndorf,  the  reader  may  conault  the  very  lively,  and  even  impar* 
tial  sketch  of  him.  which  Varnhagon  Vun  Enac  has  traced  in  his  work,  entitled  Lcbcn 
dea  Gmfen  von  Zmzcndorf-  Berlin,  1830.  Spangenberg  left  behind  him  a  large 
work  on  Zinzendorf;  smaller  ones  wore  compoaod  by  Itcichel  and  Duvemoy.  He 
wan  bom  at  Dresden  in  the  year  1700,  and  died  in  17t)0. 

i  To  the  well-known  judgment  of  Uio  Faculty  of  Tdbingen  on  the  Hcrmhulton, 
Zinzendorf  remarks  vp>  *<iU5,  CuUcction  of  his  smaller  writings:)  *' He  (Mciano. 
thon)  required  unity  only  on  tlie  principal  articles,  and  if  these  principal  articles 
were  but  once  settled,  then  the  matter  might  bo  so  arranged,  that  men  could  boar  and 
communicate,  and  unite  with  each  other.  Bui  every  maa  will  make  his  own  pointy 
forsoutht  a  secondary  point,  when  he  is  charged  with  herety^  and  every  ht^ret\fex  sf 
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That  Zinzcndorf  also  wished  to  found  the  community  of  Heimhut* 
tcrs,  on  the  basis  of  sectarian  pride^  is  proved  by  many  incidents  in  his 
life,  as  well  as  by  the  strongest  declarations  on  his  part.  He,  too,  look- 
ed upon  the  Lutheran  Church,  as,  on  the  whole,  irrecoverably  lost ; 
and  all  his  efforts  were  directed  to  the  planting,  every  where,  branches 
of  the  community  of  Brothers,  into  which  the  yet  sound  portion  of  Lu* 
therans  might  be  received,  while  the  by  far  larger  incurable  remnant 
might  be  suffered  to  perish.  ^  The  Lutheran  Church,  in  his  words* 
was  to  be  so  sucked  out,  unsalted,  unspiced,  that  nothing  but  a  mere 
skeleton  should  remain.***  Even  subscription  to  the  Augsburg  Con* 
fession  he  delayed  till  the  year  1748. 

In  virtue  "  of  the  cross  and  blood  theology,"  (a  favourite  expression 
with  the  Herrnhutters  themselves,  but  which  has  been  ridiculed  by  mo- 
dern Protectants,  in  a  very  unchristian  manner,)  the  disciples  of  Zin- 
zendorf  were,  in  their  public  discourses  and  writings,  almost  exclusive* 
ly  occupied,  with  the  exposition  and  meditation  on  the  bloody  death  of 
our  Redeemer  on  the  cross.     The  death  of  Jesus  Christ  being  the  cen* 
tre-point  of  the  Chrstian  faith,  the  religious  discourse  of  Christians, 
though  not  always  expressly,  should  certainly,  by  implication,  ever  pro* 
ceed  from,  and  revert  to  this  cardinal  mystery.      The  Herrnhutters,  in* 
deed,  represent  the  great  sacrifice  of  atonement,  offered  up  for   us  too 
exclusively,  in  its  immediate,  outward  form,  and  do  not  sufficiently 
bring  out  its  idea,  through  the  medium  of  reflection.     Wishing  to  fos- 
ter sensibility,  they  strive,  too  exclusively,  to  picture  the  external  fact 
of  the  crucifixion  to  the  fancy  ;  and  thus  it  cannot  fail  to  happen,  that 
they  revolve  in  a  very  narrow,  uniform  circle  of  expressions,  and  figura* 
tive  representations,  which  frequently  produce  only  undefined,  hollow, 
and  empty  sentiments.     It  should  never,  however,  have  been  denied, 
that  from  this  theology,  the  Herrnhutters,  especially  in  the  first  period 
of  their  history,  which  was  most  obnoxious  to  censure,  derived  a  moral 
energy,  highly  deserving  of  esteem,  and  which,  in  their  missionary  la* 
hours,  displays  itself  under  the  most  favourable  aspect.     But  yet,  there 
were  not  wanting  among  them  deeper  emotions,  and  beautiful  eviden« 
ces  of  experience  in  the  interior  life,  as,  to  furnish  a  proof  of  this,  we 

Atff  opponenVt  doctrine  tHU  makt  that  mfundmnental  error,^  How  prodoetive  tfnr 
idea  might  have  become,  had  it  been  only  adhered  to !  The  yiews  oxprcMed  by 
Zinzendorf,  in  regard  to  Cathoh'cs,  on  occasion  of  the  perMentiont  he  had  to  endore 
from  the  Lutherans,  ak«  wdl  entitled  to  attention/— See  hJa  hfe  bj  Vatfthagen,  ppi  49, 
143,  and  elwiwuefe. 

•  Compare  Bengel'a  Lii^  and  Ministi^.  By  Frederick  Back,  p.  380,  Stutgart 
1881.  From  p.  976  to  409,  the  rekUon  of  B«ngel  to  the  Commanity  of  Brothen  ii» 
vsv^  WW  potnted'tMlt* 
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may  appeal  to  the  brief,  bat  yery  pleasing  description,  which  an  uneda« 
cated  Herrnhutter  gives  of  the  inward  anction  of  the  spirit**  This  the« 
ology  has,  moreover,  in  its  moral  influence  on  ordinary  fife,  produced 
the  most  beneficial  effects.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  f  Who 
can  meditate  with  love  on  the  passion  of  the  Saviour,  without  loving 
him  7  And  he  who  loveth  him,  wilt  keep  his  commandments.  The 
physical  part  in  our  Lord's  sufllbrings  fbrms  the  substratum,  and  the 
point  of  contact  for  meditation,  with  which  the  beUever  connects  his 
sorrow  for  sin,  and  his  sense  of  gratitude  for  redemption.  Love  will 
not  quickly  remove  fVom  the  beloved  object,  and  it  dwells,  too,  with 
complacency  on  minute  particulars  ;  and,  therefore,  it  argues  a  pit^ 
found  ignorance  of  the  wants  of  the  human  heart,  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  reproach  against  the  Hermhutters,  that  they  dwell,  with  devout  con- 
templation, on  the  several  wounds  of  the  Redeemer,  and  so  forth.f  The 
error  consists  only  herein,  that  this  devotion  is  too  exclusive — that  ev 
ery  member  of  the  sect  is  trained  up  to  these  uniform  practices  of  pie- 
ty— and  that  a  free  development  of  the  peculiarities  of  different  rainds, 
is  not  encouraged,  nay,  not  even  permitted.  What  an  inexhaustible 
fund  for  contemplation,  doth  not  the  death  of  our  Lord  present  to  the 
unlearned,  as  well  as  to  the  learned ;  to  the  roan  of  tender  sensibility,  as 
well  as  to  the  severe  thinker  !  Hence,  in  the  Church  this  wealth  re- 
veals itself,  according  to  the  different  capacities  of  individuals.  But, 
it  is  a  character  proper  to  sectarianism,  to  protrude  only  one  side  of  a 
mighty  whole. 

As  regards  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  this  religious  community— 
the  exclusion  of  irreformable  members  from  its  bosom — the  separation 
of  the  sexes  into  bands  and  choirs,  even  out  of  the  times  of  divine  ser- 
vice— the  washing  of  feet,  which  is  considered  something  more,  than 
a  mere  simple  function — and  other  institutions,  rites,  and  customs ;  the 
description  of  these  appertains  not  to  this  place.  But,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that»  in  studying  the  peculiarities  of  this  society,  we  are  oflen 
reminded  of  many  phenomena  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  The 
elections  of  superintendents  by  lots,  recall  to  mind  the  ordeals  of  the 
middle  age,  far  more  at  least  than  the  election  of  Mathias  by  the 
Apostles.  The  prayers  from  midnight  to  midnight,  or  even  during  the 
whole  night,  once,  and  perhaps  even  still,  practised  by  them,  remind  us 
of  the  AkoimetsB  ;  and  the  disgusting  and  obscene  figures  of  speech, 
which  Zinzendorf  indulged  in,  have  a  parallel  in  the  practice  of  the 


•  See  ZinxendorPB  Collected  Works,  p.  235,  et  Mq. 

t  The  most  singnlar  obseiration  of  this  Und  hai  been  reeordlMl' liy  Vamltagen,  in 
hif  Life  of  Zbsendorf,  p.  983. 
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Manicheans,  who  set  forth  their  opinions,  by  images  drawn  eyen  from 
the  nuptial  relations.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  whereas  the 
sects,  which,  in  other  countries  have  grown  out  of  Protestantism,  took 
a  far  more  spiritual  course  than  the  elder  and  orthodox  Protestantism 
itself;  the  Herrnhutters,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  sect  that  in  Germany 
remained  permanently  separated  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  adopted  a 
very  material  form,  and  even,  in  the  social  relations,  so  subordinated 
the  individual  to  the  community,  that  all  spontaneous  movement  was 
paralyzed.  The  society  selected  even  the  bride  for  the  bridegroom  I 
In  the  Catholic  Church,  all  are,  in  a  like  degree,  subject  to  the  truth, 
from  which  no  one  can  nor  dare  to  depart,  fiut,  in  all  other  respects, 
there  is  the  desirable  freedom  restricted  by  nothing,  save  the  measures, 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  of 
Christian  morals.  But,  among  the  Herrnhutters,  it  is  precisely  in  the 
department  of  truth,  that  a  delusive  freedom  is  announced — a  depart- 
ment, where  necessity  alone  must  reign,  with  unlimited  sway. 

Lxxv. — The  Methodists.  Religious  state  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Profound  degmdatiun  of  public  morals.  I'ho  Methodists 
wish  to  bring  about  a  reform.  Compdrison  between  the  reforming  efforts  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  at  similar  epochs. 

The  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  in  England,  pushed 
even  to  frenzy,  and  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  general  spiritual  laxity,  which,  passing  through  various  graJes 
of  transition,  sank,  at  last,  into  the  most  frivolous  unbelief.  England 
had  seen  a  Parliament  which  furnished  a  proof  (hat  an  excess  of  dis* 
tempered  religious  feelings  can  be  as  deeply  revohiiig  to  God  and  to 
reason,  involving  even  the  crime  of  regicide,  as  the  absence  of  all  reli* 
gious  principles  The  Parliament  had  been  succeeded  by  another, 
whose  illegal  convocation  Cromwell  dared  to  justify,  by  the  pretended 
interference  of  an  immediate  Divine  agency  ;  a  Parliament  which,  to 
the  opening  speech  of  the  deceitful  fanatic,  bore  testimony  **  that,  from 
the  very  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  worked  within  him  ;"  and,  which  opened  its  deliberations 
with  religious  solemnities  of  its  own  device,  whereat  the  members  con- 
fessed that  **  they  were  filled  with  a  peace  and  joyfulness,  and  had  a 
sense  of  the  presence  of,  and  an  inmost  fellowship,  with  Jesus  Christ, 
such  as  they  had  never  before  experienced.'''*'     This  period  of  fanati- 

*  Villcmain,  Histoire  de  Cromwell  d'aprte  Icr  m^moircn  du  lemps  ct  Ics  rccucile 
ParUmcntdircs.  Bruxtllcs,  1831,  tom.  xi.  p.  6.    Of  CromwcH's  opening  speech  to  the 
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*tMk  was  followed  by  a  generatioiif  in  whose  higher  circles^  the 
f>rinciple8  of  a  Shaflesbury  ever  gained  ground ;  and  a  state  of  morals 
)>revailed,  which  Fielding  has  depicted  in  his  Tom  Jones^  The 
populace,  which  had  recruited  the  Crorawellian  army  with  preachers, 
'Enthusiasts,  seers,  and  prophets;  that  had  rejected  an  established 
ministry,  as  totally  annecessary,  and  as  destructive  to  evangelical  free* 
'dom  ;  lay  now  as  deeply  buried  in  the  mire,  as  it  had  been  previously 
exalted  into  a  dizzy  elevation.  The  Anglican  clergy,  on  the  one  haoNi, 
'despised,  and,  therefore*  repelled  by  the  bMnd  and  excited  people,  had, 
t>n  the  other  hand,  learned  little  from  their  times,  of  persecution.  All 
enthusiasm,  life,  activity,  deep  conviction  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
calling,  remained,  for  the  most  part,  ever  alien  from  their  minds  and 
4iabits<;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  they  looked  with  «  stupid,  indifferent  eye 
-on  the  ever«.growing  depravity.* 

During  the  long  period  of  her  existence,  the  Catholic  Chnrch  has> 
not  unfrequently,  had  to  suffer  from  like  disorders  in  her  clergy.  Bat, 
it  hath  ever  pleased  the  Lord  to  raise  up  men,  endued  with  sufficient 
•courage  and  energy,  to  strike  terror,  and  infuse  new  life,  into  a  torpid 
4>riesthood,  as  well  as  into  a  degenerate  people.  According  to  the  dif- 
ferent character  of  different  times,  the  mode  of  their  rise  and  action 
was  different ;  but,  the  conviction  was  universal,  that  mere  laws  and 
'ordinances,  under  such  circumstances,  were  fruitless ;  and  only  living, 
practical  energy  was  capable  of  infusing  new  life  into  an  age  diseased* 
On  the  one  hand,  we  see  numerous  individuals,  at  the  instigation  of 
4he  heads  of  the  Church,  who  were  acquainted  with  their  .powers  of 
energetic  persuasion,  travel  about  as  preachers  in  remote  districts, 
awakening,  among  high  and  low,  a  sense  of  their  misery,  and  stirring 
\ip  the  desire  for  deliverance  from  sin ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  behold 
founders  of  mighty  orders  arise,  whose  members  made  it  their  duty  to 
tindertake  the  instruction  of  the  people,  or  their  moral  resuscitation  (two 
very  different  things),  or  both  these  offices  together,  neglected,  as  they 


Fuliftmttit  of  1855,  ViDeiiMun  my  :-^"  C*est  ime  ei|itoe  de  Mrmoii,  rampli  da  nsia 
*de  Dieu,  St  de  eitaHoM  de  rEcritue.    II  ezhorte  les  depoUa  it  Mre  fid^lee  aree  lee 

Samts,  ct  les  fSSlicite  d*dtre  aTou6i  par  Jesus  Christ,  et  d*aTOuer  Jesus  Christ.  C*^toit 
tme  addresse  assez  remarquable  d*61ader  amsi  T^ection  popolaife  par  la  vocation  di» 
vine,  et  de  flatter  cette  assombl^o  an  nom  de  ce  qa*il  avoit  d*ill6ga]  et  d*inu8it^  dans 
sa  reunion,**  etc.  The  Appendix  to  Villemain*8  first  Ti4ame  (pp.  S29-3S2,)  will 
l^ve  the  reader  full  faxsight  into  CromwelTs  artful  character. 

*  See  Dr.  8outhey*s  Life  of  Wesley.    In  vol.  i.  p.  261  (G^erman  translation,)  h» 
prem  an  interesting  picture  of  the  times,  in  order  to  account  for  the  spread  of  Metho. 
dism.    We  find  there  little  else  to  blame,  except  his  ignorance  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
tCatholio  Churoh,  and  his  vain  attempt  to  ezoalpatoiiM  Angiioas. 
M 
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had  been,  by  the  ordinary  pastors.  Happy  for  the  Churchy  if  f(^ 
episcopacy,  misled  by  a  partial  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  serfices  o( 
such  communities,  in  the  time  of  their  bloom  and  strength,  had  not 
prolonged  their  existenee«  when  they  were  become  morally  dead,  and 
were  scarcely  susceptible  of  renovation*  As  new  orders  sprang  up, 
most  of  the  elder  ones  were  ordinarily  forced  to  disappear. 

The  end,  which  several  of  the  smaller  Protestant  sects,  and  partica- 
krly  the  Methodists,  proposed  to  themselves,  was  nearfy  the  same  as 
that,  which  led  to  the  origin  of  the  monastic  institutes  adverted  to.  It 
appears  even,  not  unworthy  of  attention,  that,  precisely,  at  the  time, 
when  the  Pietists  were  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  Zinzendorf,  as  well 
as  the  founder  of  Methodism,  were  flourishing  y  there  arose  in  the 
Catholic  Church  a  less  celebrated  indeed,  but  not  less  active,  and,  (aa 
regards  the  religious  life  of  Italy,)  not  less  influential  personage, — I 
mean  St.  Alphonsus  Ijiguori,  a  native  of  the  Neapolitan  territory,  who 
took  compassion  on  the  neglected  people,  and  devoted  himself  to  their 
religious  and  moral  culture.*  The  important  distinction,  however,  is 
not  to  be  overlooked,  that  such  Catholic  institutes  spring  from  the  con- 
viction, that  the  spirit  of  the  Church  only  is  to  be  infused  into  indi' 


*  See  Jeancard,  Vie  da  £(ienheureuz  Alpbonse  Li^piori,  ^vdqne  de  Ste.  Agathe  de 
Gothi,  et  fundatcur  de  la  Congregation  des  Prdtrci  Mitsionaires  du  trte  saint  Redem|^ 
teur.  Louvaiii,  1829.  Born  in  the  year  1696,  of  an  old  and  noble  family,  Alphon^ 
ras  Ligoori  was  ordained  priest  in  1726.  Touched  with  the  deepest  compaasion  at 
the  si|^  of  the  Laizaroni,  he  onited  himself  with  other  ecelesiastics,  in  ordar  to  de- 
Tote  his  energies  to  the  care  of  this  neglected  multitude.  He  founded  pious  congre^ 
gatioos,  which  still  subsist,  and  at  present  amount  at  Naples  to  the  number  of  ser. 
enty-five,  each  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fitly  persons. 
(See  p.  47-51.)  During  a  residence  in  the  country,  he  discovered  the  rude  and 
tttterly  neglected  condition  of  the  peasantry.  **  L*abandon  presqve  g^n^ral,**  aayt 
Jeanevd,  **  dans  lequol  Alphoose  eat  alors  occasioo  de  reconnoitre  que  TiTaient  les 
babitans  dea  campagnes,  le  toucha  d*un  sensible  chagrin ;  il  lui  en  resta  une  impres- 
sion  profonde,  dont  la  Providence,  qui  la  lui  EToit  menag^e,  se  seryait  dans  la  suitis 
pour  Tex^cution  des  grands  desseins  dont  elle  Toulait  que  ce  digne  ouTrier  ^rang^ 
liqifts  fut  riostrument.'* — P.  82.  Bo  now  founded  an  Order,  which  was  destined  Vor 
meet  these  erying  wania.  llie  idea  which  led  to  its  establiahmenl^  is  Ihia  :  it  osaally 
happens  that  the  ordinary  ministry  of  souls,  though  not  conducted  badly,  is  yet  car^ 
had  oa  ia  •  dull  and  drowsy  iashion.  With  the  prieiA,  the  parishes,  too,  slumber. 
Hence,  from-  time  to  time,  an  extraordinary  religions  excitement  and  resuscitation  are 
'^crj  desirable,  which  then  the  local  clergy  can  keep  up.  This  extraordinary  religious 
excitement  the  missions,  undertaken  by  the  Redemplionists,  are  designed  to  produce. 
From  the  saoae  views,  an  English  Parliament  once  wished  to  do  away  entirely  witfar 
all  stationary  clergymen.  They  were  ail  to  be  constantly  changing  residence,  in  or. 
der  that  the  parishes  might  receive  new  ones,  and  thus  be  kept  in  a  eanslant  ftnia  of 
life  and  exeiteneal*    This  was  aaothnr  fnircii 
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vidualst  or  to  be  carefully  awakened  and  cherished  ;  while  the  aboTo* 
named  sects,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  over  assailed  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  religious  community,  oat  of  which  they  arose,  and 
strove  to  set  the  same  aside*  The  origin  of  Protestantism  itself  is  here 
felt ;  for,  as  the  Reformers  acted  against  the  Catholic  Church,  so  tha 
community,  founded  by  them,  was,  in  turn,  treated  by  its  own  childroa 
in  the  like  manner.  The  want  of  reverence  towards  father  and  mother 
(for  such  is  the  Church  to  us  in  a  spiritual  relation,)  is  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation ;  and  the  wicked  spirit,  that  first  raised  the 
son  up  against  his  father,  goes  out  of  the  son  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a 
parent,  and,  in  turni  goads  his  offspring  on  to  wreak  bloody  vengeance 
upon  hkn. 

The  man,  upon  whose  heart  the  spiritual  misery  of  the  English  people^ 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  made  a  deep 
impression,  was  John  Wesley,  distinguished  beyond  doubt  by  greet 
talents,  classical  acquirements,  and,  (what  was  still  better,)  by  a  burning 
zeal  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Rightly  doth  his  biographer  say,  that,  in 
other  times  and  other  circumstances,  he  would  have  been  the  founder 
of  a  religious  order,  or  a  reforming  pope.  With  his  brother  Charlea, 
and  some  others,— >among  whom  the  eloquent,  gentle,  kind-hearted, 
but  in  every  respect  fieir  leas  gifted,  Whitfield,  soon  became  emi- 
nent,— John  Wesley,  from  the  year  1729,  lived  at  Oxford,  as  a  student 
and  assistant  teacher,  devoted  to  the  most  rigid  ascetic  exercises,  and 
carele598,  as  was  right,  about  the  remarks  of  the  world.  From  the  strict 
observance  of  a  pious  method  of  life,  which  evinced  itsi^f,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  an  interior  spirit,  the  pious  association  obtained  at  first  in  a 
well-meant  sense,  and  then  by  way  of  ridicule,  the  name  of  Methodiste, 
which  then  became  generally  attached  to  them.'^ 


(  Luvi. — Peculiar  doctrineflof  the  Methodists.    Marks  of  distinction  between  them 
and  the  Hemihutters.     Division  of  the  sect  into  Wetleyani  and  Whitficlditea. 

Still  holding  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
fully  retaining  its  liturgy  and  constitution,  the  Methodbts,  at  first, 
propagated  through  smaller  circles,  out  of  Oxford,  only  their  ascetic 


*  SoQthcj,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  **  They  were  tometimea  called,  in  ridicole,  Sacramentik. 
nans,  Bible-cantcrs,  Bible-moths,  and  even  tlie  Holj  Club.  A  certain  indiTidnal, 
who,  by  his  knowledge  and  religious  feelings,  roM  superior  to  the  multitude,  observed, 
in  reference  to  the  methodiealf  regular  mode  of  life  of  these  despised  men,  that  a  new 
sect  of  MethodiaU  had  sprung  up.'*  Allusion  wu  here  made  to  a  medical  sohool  of 
that  name. 


^^^  *^    pnKtkei,  Uidr  fiMt^  Aor  iMMn  of 

fktm  inqm&Bt  coiii—imim      Their  node  of  trarhif,  ai  int.  diflerod 
^j,.  ■:  '  tmm  the  onhaBrj  oae,  fmtj  hf  the  gmt  Jtif  ther  bid  oa  nmrnl  per* 

whidi  thej  heU  to  be  poflidbfe  to  the  refeaented.  The  esefgj 
ithoHMBi  of  their  w.iiJMiM,  dehTered,  ae  thej  vere,  firom  the 
of  the  Ainrficaa  Chnrdi*  attracted,  in  a  ferj  ihort  i 

«peB  6Mm,  for  the  theatre  of  their  ezertioM^  aad»  iadeed. 

The  acqoaiDteace  of  Joha  Weeler  with 
ftMj  with  DaTid  Nitacfamaaa,  whoaa*  as  a  feOow-paaKager  oa  a  Toyaga 
aat  to  America,  hie  brother  Cbarles  bad,  in  the  jear  1736,  kamed  t» 
know  aad  eateeai ;  then  bio  coaaezion  with  Spaageaberg — hia  Tiait  to 
the  Hembott  commonitiea  in  GermanT  and  Hottaadt  occaaioaed  a  new 
apocb  in  the  biatorj  of  hia  interior  hfe.  He  became  acqnainted  with 
flbe  doctrine*  that  after  the  pteiiooB  coomkiTe  feehngB»  the  deamt 
eflMcicwwifi  of  grace  before  God,  accompanied  with  a  hraTenly,  in* 
ward  peace,  moet  loddeaiy  arise  in  the  soul ;  and  thia  doctrine  obtaiaed, 
§m  a  long  time  at  least,  bis  fullest  conriction.  Yet  it  was  onlj  aoaw 
jears  after,  be  was  foyonred  with  socb  a  moment,  and  (as  be  himaelf 
declares)  oa  the  29th  May,  1739,  in  Alderagate-atreet,  Loadoa,  at  a 
fnrter  before  nine  o'clock.  How,  amid  socb  riolent,  inward  cmotioas, 
lie  time  coold  be  so  accuratelj  obsenred,  the  striking  of  the  clock 
heard,  or  the  watcb  attended  to,  is,  indeed,  manreikHv  to  concmre ! 
This  genuine  Lutheran  doctrine  was,  thenceforward,  embraced  with 
peeabar  ardour,  was  eTer3rwhere  preacbed  up,  and  nerer  fiuled  to  be 
atteaded  witb  sudden  cmiTersioDs.  The  impreasiTe  ekxpience  of  Whit. 
§M^  especially,  was  rery  successful  in  bringing  about  sucb  momentary 
changes  of  life,  that  were,  very  frequently,  accompanied  with  conrulsiTe 
ila,  the  natural  results  of  an  exceesire  excitement  of  the  imaginatioB, 
among  a  people,  for  the  greater  part,  totally  ignorant,  and  deeply  de- 
hided.  Phenomena  of  this  kind  were  called  **  the  outward  signs  of 
pmeef**  and  were  eyen  held  to  be  miracles.^    The  pulpits  of  the  Estah- 


*  Sootbej  relates,  in  roL  ii.  p.  478  (German  translation,)  that  the  teachen  of  a 
Xsthodiit  Latin  ichool  at  Kingswood,  woold  not  permit  bojt,  of  from  aeicn  to  eight 
jms  at  age,  to  haTe  any  reit,  *'  untU  thej  had  obtained  a  clear  feehng  of  the  pardon- 
i^g  lore  of  God.**  The  poor  children  were  drircn  to  the  Teife  of  insanity ;  and,  at 
lait,  the  inward  despairing  contrition  arose,  and  thereupon  the  full  conscioiMiesB  of 
OMm  grace  ensued!  Wesley,  who  was  himself  present  at  this  actof  cjctrene  folly 
iaK  hugswood,  approved  of  and  encouraged  iL  Of  course,  in  a  Tcxy  ihoft  limo,  no 
I  of  aay  such  a  regeneration  was  any  longer  to  be  discerned ;  and 
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lishcd  Church  were  refused  to  the  enthusiasts  and  fanatics*  as  the 
Methodists  were  now  called ;  and,  thereby,  the  occasion  was  afforded 
to  the  latter,  to  constitute  themselves  into  an  independent  body.  Wes- 
ley now  raised  himself  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  ordained  priests : 
a  pretended  Greek  bishop,  called  Erasmus,  then  residing  in  England* 
was  also  solicited  to  impart  holy  orders.  The  separation  from  the 
Anglican  Church  was  now  formally  proclaimed,  and  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  commenced.* 

The  friendly  relations  between  the  Hermhutters  and  the  Methodists 
were  also  soon  disturbed.  A  weighty  cause  for  this,  as  Southey  justly 
observes,  was,  doubtless,  to  be  looked  for  in  the  fact,  that  neither  Zin- 
zendorf  nor  Wesley  were  disposed  to  hold  a  subordinate  position,  one 
to  the  other :  and  two  chiefs  could  not  be  honoured  in  the  same  com- 
munity. But,  there  also  existed  strong  internal  motives  for  this  oppo- 
sition, and  they  were  the  two  following.  In  the  first  place,  according 
to  the  Hermhutters,  all  prayer,  all  Bible-reading,  all  benevolent  actions 
prior  to  regeneration — that  is  to  say,  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
above  described  turning  point  in  life,  are  not  only  fruitless,  but  even 
deadly  poison ; — a  doctrine,  indeed,  often  put  forth  by  Luther,  but 
which  Wesley  rightly  held  to  be  untrue  in  itself,  and  productive  of  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  An  English  Herrnhutter,  or  Moravian  Bro- 
ther, said,  that  for  twenty  years  he  had  faithfully  observed  all  the 
ecclesiastical  precepts,  but  had  never  found  Christ.  But  hereupon 
having  become  disobedient,  he  immediately  contracted  as  intimate  an 
anion  with  Christ,  as  that  which  joins  the  arms  to  the  body.f  The 
second  stumbling-block,  in  the  way  of  union*  was  on  the  part  of  the 
Methodists.  They  taught,  that,  by  the  evangelical  perfection,  which 
the  regenerate  possess,  a  moral  condition  is  to  be  understood,  wherein 
even  all  the  irregular  motions  of  concupiscence— every  involuntary 
impulse  of  sensuality  stimulating  to  evil,  are  utterly  unknown.  Against 
such  a  doctrine  the  Hermhutters  protested  with  reason ;  and  Spangen* 
berg  replied  as  follows :  ^  So  soon,"  says  he,  **  as  we  are  justified,  (or 
taken  into  favour  by  God,)  a  new  man  awakes  within  us.  But,  the 
old  man  abideth,  even  to  the  day  of  our  death  ;  and  in  this  old  man 


Wesley  tettifiei  hii  aiUmiihmeiit  in  the  foUowinf^  paige :  '*  I  paned  an  hour  amoQf 
the  children  at  Kingawood.  Strange  enough !  What  ia  become  of  the  wooderfal 
work  of  grace,  which  God,  laat  September,  wrought  among  the  boya?  It  ia  gone! 
It  ia  vaniahed  !**  Ac.  Ac. 

*  Yet  Bobaeqaeotlj  there  were  Methodiata,  again,  who  adhered  to  the  ErtaWiihed 
Chorch. 

t  Soothej,  voL  i.  p.  309.    Compare  an  eqnallj  remarkable  paange  in  p.  313* 
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remaiDeth  the  old,  corrupt  heart.  Bot,  the  heart  of  the  new  maD  is 
clean,  and  the  new  roan  is  stronger  than  the  old ;  so  that,  albeit  coi^ 
rapt  Nature  ever  continues  to  struggle,  it  can  nerer  conquer,  as  long  as 
we  can  retain  our  eyes  fixed  upon  Chrisft.*^  The  form  of  this  reply 
has  undoubtedly  much,  that  is  objectionable;  for,  we  are  ezfiresdy 
required  to  put  off  the  old  man,  and  to  put  on  the  new  one.  The  same 
idea  is  also  expressed  by  the  words,  ^  new  birth,"  ^  new  creation,''  and 
the  like  ;  hence,  we  are  to  have  not  two  hearts,  but  only  one.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  reply  to  the  Methodists,  is«  in  substance,  per^ 
lectly  correct ;  although  the  deforces,  in  the  life  of  the  regenerate,  are 
not  minutely  traced,  the  setting  forth  whereof  might  have  rendered 
possible  a  reconciliation  between  the  Methodists  and  the  H errnhuttera. 
That  Spangenbcrg,  too,  should,  in  so  unqualified  a  manner,  have  repre- 
sented the  new  man,  as  being  able  to  conquer,  and  the  regenerated,  as 
really  triumphing  in  the  struggle  against  the  incentives  to  grievous  sin, 
proves  the  great  revolution  of  opinion,  which  Spener  bad  brought  about 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  wherein  the  Herrnhutters  had  also  taken 
part. 

The  controversy  adverted  to,  divided,  also,  Wesley  and  Whitfield. 
The  latter,  like  the  Herrnhutters,  combatted  the  exaggerated  views  of 
the  former,  respecting  the  perfection  of  the  regenerate,  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, chose  the  better  part ;  but,  on  another  point,  Wesley  defended 
the  truth  against  Whitfield.  The  latter  was  a  partisan  of  the  most 
rigid  predestinarianism,  which  the  former  classed  among  the  nnost 
abominable  opinions  that  bad  ever  sprung  up  in  a  human  head,  and 
which  could  by  no  means  be  tolerated.  In  this  way,  not  only  did  the 
mutual  approximation  between  the  Herrnhutters  and  the  Methodists 
fail  of  terminating,  in  the  desired  union,  but,  the  one  sect  of  Methodists 
broke  into  two,  that  opposed  each  other  with  bitter  animosity. 

These  sectaries,  however,  by  their  mode  of  reasoning  with  each 
other,  excite  in  the  mind  the  most  painful  feelings.  It  is  not  without 
a  sense  of  insuperable  disgust,  that  we  see  Spangenberg  appeal  against 
Wesley  to  his  oten  experience^  and  that  of  the  other  Herrnhutters ; 
whence^  nothing  else  could  be  inferred,  than  that  they  had  such  par- 
ticular experiences,  but  by  no  meann,  that  such  things  must  so  be. 
The  Wesleyans,  in  their  turn,  brought  forward  men  and  women,  who 
appealed  to  their  own  experience,  and  thence  proved  that  the  regenerate 
no  longer  perceive,  in  themselves,  the  disorderly  motions  of  sensuality, 
and  are  in  every  respect  free  from  sin  or  even  failing.f    The  most 


*  Soathcj,  vol.  i  p.  317.    Zinzendorfi  EzaggeFationi,  p.  321. 
t  Soothey,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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'Cgofistical  exaltation  of  oneself,  to  be  a  pattern  to  all,  meets  us  here  in 
His  most  repulsive,  appalling  form,  against  which  the  slightest  spark  of 
shame,  we  should  think,  would  rise  up,  and  kindle  into  a  flame.  Lastly, 
'Whitfield,  too,  came  forward  with  a  shocking  arrogance,  denominated 
by  him  humility,  and  appealed  to  his  inward  experiences,  in  proof  of 
4he  theory  of  absalute  predestination.* 

The  prevalence  of  Antinomian  principles,  even  among  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  was  of  very  important  consequence.  Wesley  distinguished 
between  justification  and  sanctification.  Although  he  alk>wed  both  to 
take  place,  at  the  same  moment.  But,  in  despite  of  an  asserted  inward 
connexion,  between  the  two  things,  the  mere  assumption,  that  Divine 
Grace  could  be  annexed  to  any  other  principle,  in  our  spiritual  life, 
than  that  whereby  man  manifests  his  obedience  unto  God,  necessarily 
led  to  a  contempt  of  the  law ;  m  that«  even  here  also,  the  doctrine  that 
man  is  justified  by  faith  only,  betrays  its  essentially  Antinomian  charac- 
ter. The  following  account,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  quarter  per- 
fectly friendly  to  the  Methodists,  cannot  lie  under  the  suspicion  of 
misrepresentation.  Fletcher, — a  very  remarkable,  active,  and  amiable 
disciple  of  Wesley, — ^says,  in  his  Checks  to  Antinomianism :  ^Antino- 
mian principles  have  spread  like  wildfire  among  our  societies.  Many 
persons,  spsaking  in  the  most  glorious  manner  of  Christ,  and  their 
interest  in  his  complete  salvation,  have  been  found  living  in  the  grossest 
immoralities.  How  few  of  our  societies,  where  cheating,  extorting,  or 
soma  other  evil,  hath  i\ot  broke  out,  and  given  such  shakes  to  the  Ark 
of  the  Gospel,  that,  had  not  the  Lord  interposed,  it  must  have  been 
overset  1  I  have  seen  them,  who  pass  for  believers,  follow  the  strain  of 
corrupt  nature ;  and  when  they  should  have  exclaimed  against  Anti- 
nomianism, I  have  heard  tJiem  cry  out  against  the  legality  of  their  wicked 
heartSf  which  they  said,  stitt  suggested^  that  they  were  to  do  something 
for  their  salvation,^'  (that  is  to  say,  the  voice  of  their  conscience  ever 
cried  out  against  their  immoral  conduct ;  but,  they  held  that  voice  to 
be  a  temptation  of  Satan,  who  wished  to  derogate  from  the  power  of 


t  Smithey,  vol.  i.  p.  397.  **  Pardon  ne,**  wrote  Whitfield  to  Wctley,  *«  that  I  ex. 
bort  you,  in  kumility.  no  lon|rer  to  raeisi,  with  tkis  boldneet,  the  doctrine  of  election^ 
«mce  you  jourtclf  eonfeai  thai  you  have  not  the  tettimooy  of  the  Spirit  within  yon, 
and  are  thui  no  competent  judge  in  this  matter.    Thii  living  tettimony,  God  levcral 

yean  ago  granted  to  me  ;  and  I  itand  op  for  election Oh !  I  have  never  read 

a  Byllablo  of  Calvin*B  writings ;  my  doctrine  I  have  from  Christ  and  His  apostles; 
4arod  himself  hath  announced  it  to  me ;  as  it  pleased  Him  to  send  mt  out  first,  and  to 
enlighten  me  first  so  I  hope  be  gives  me  now  abo  the  light**  llie  npaimtion  of  the 
/two  oocuned  in  the  year  1740. 
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faith.)    **How  few  of  our  celebrated  pulpits,"  continuea  Fleteher^ 
**  where  more  has  Dot  been  said  far  sin^  than  against  it !" 

Fletcher  cites  the  Methodist  Hill  in  partietikr,  as  asserting,  ^  That 
even  adultery  and  murder  do  not  hurt  the  pleasant  children,  but  i«ther- 
work  for  their  good  :  €»od  sees  no  sin  in  believers,  whatever  sins  they 
may  commit.  My  sins  may  displease  God,  my  person  is  always  ac— 
ceptable  lo  Him.  Though  i  should  outsin  Manasses,  I  should  not  be 
less  a  pleasant  child,  because  God  always  views  me  in  Christ.  Hence^ 
in  the  midst  of  adulteries,  murders,  and  incests ;  He  can  address  rae 
with  *  thou  art  ail  fair^my  love^  my  uodefiled  ,  there  is  no  spot  in  thee.** 
It  is  a  most  pernicious  error  of  the  schoolmen,  to  distinguish  sins  accord- 
ing to  the  fact,  not  according  to  the  person.  Although  I  highly  blame- 
those  who  say.  Met  us- sin,  that  grace  may  abound,'  yet  adultery,  incest*, 
and  murder,  shalh,  upon  the  whole,  maka  me  holier  on  earth,  and  mer* 
rier  in  heaven ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  more  I  need  the  pardoning  grace  o£ 
God,  the  stronger  becomes  my  fiuth,  the  holier  I  become.* 

John  Wesley  was  extremely  concerned  at  the  spread  of  such  opinions. 
He  therefore  summoned  a  Conference,  in  the  year  1770,  which  took 
into  deliberation  the  principlesr  hitherto  professed  by  the  Methodists,, 
and  justly  acknowledged^  that  all  the  evil  entirely  originated  in  the 
opinion,  that  Christ  has  abolished  the  moral  law ;  that  believers  are 
thus  not  bound  to  its  observance  ;  and  that  Christian  liberty  dispensea 
them  from  keeping  the  Divine  Commandments.  The  following  re» 
marks  of  Wesley,  at  the  same  conference,  as  to  ^he  merit  of  works,  to- 
which  he  was  by  necessity  urged,  are  well  entitled  to  attention.  '^Take 
heed  to  your  doctrine  !  We  have  leaned  loo  much  towards  Calvinism*. 
With  regard  to  man^s  faUhftdneu :  our  Lord  himself  taught  us  to  use 
the  expression,  and  we  ought  never  to  be  ashamed  of  it*  2.  With 
regard  to  working  far  life:  this  also  our  Lord  has  expressljr  commanded 
us.  Labour,  f(y<t(«iV,  literally,  work  far  the  meat  that  endureth  fo* 
everlasting  life.  3.  We  have  received  it  a»a  maxim,  that  a  man  is  to 
do  nothing  in  order  to  justification.  Nothing  can  be  more  false.  Who- 
ever desires  to  find  favour  with  God,  should  cease  from  mZ,  and  leant 
to  do  well.  Whoever  repents,  should  do  works  meet  far  repentance. 
And  if  thi»  is  not  in  order  to  find  favour,  what  does  he  do  them  for  t 
Is  not  this  salvation  5y  works  ?  Not  by  the  merit  of  works,  but  by 
works  as  a  condition.  What  have  we  then  been  disputing  about,  for 
these  thirty  years?     I  am  afraid,  aboui  words.     As  to  merit  itself,  of 


•  See  Fleiehcf*!  Checks  to  Antinoraiaoinn.  vol.  ii.  pp.  33,  200, 315.  Works ;  vok 
iii.  p.  60 ;  toI.  iv.  p.  97.  Compare  Dr.  Milner*!  End  of  Eeligknis  CoDtxo¥eri]r»  liB^ 
tervi. 
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which  we  have  been  so  dreadfully  afraid,  we  are  rewarded  according  to 
our  iDorks,  yea,  because  of  our  toorks.  How  does  this  differ  from  for 
the  sake  of  our  works  ?  And  how  differs  this  from  secundum  merita 
cperum^  as  our  works  deserVe  ?  Can  you  split  this  hair  ?  I  doubt  I 
cannot."*  Wesley  was  evidently  very  near  the  truth.  Thus  much  as 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Methodists,  so  far  as  they  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  inquiry. 

We  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  the  Methodists  have  acquired 
great  merit  by  the  instruction,  and  the  religious  and  moral  reform,  of 
rude  and  deeply  degraded  classes  of  men ;  as  for  instance,  the  colliers 
of  Kingswood,  and  the  negro  slaves  in  America.  Their  wild  way  of 
preaching,  which  is  not  entirely  the  result  o[  their  doctrines,  has  evinced 
its  fitness  for  the  obtuse  intellect  and  feelings  of  auditors,  who  could 
only  be  roused  to  some  sort  of  life,  by  a  violent  method  of  terrif3ring  the 
imagination.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  one  occasion,  to  a  minis- 
ter, who  declared  it  impossible  to  convert  a  drunkard,  and  who  said,  that 
at  least  no  example  of  such  a  conversion  had  ever  come  to  his  know- 
ledge, Wesley  replied,  that  in  his  society,  there  were  many  converts  of 
that  kind.  There  are  certain  moral  and  intellectual  capacities  and 
conditions,  which  only  a  certain  style  of  preaching  suits  ;  andfB  which 
every  other  makes  no  impression.  Hence,  it  is  to  be  considered  a 
great  misfortune,  when,  in  any  place,  all  things  are  modelled  after  a 
uniform  plan.  This  is  to  render  the  Spirit  at  once  inaccessible  and 
inoperative,  for  many  preachers  and  many  descriptions  of  peeple ;  for 
the  Spirit  delighteth,  at  times,  even  in  eccentric  forms. 


*  SoQthej,  voL  ii.  p.  366. 
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THS   DOCTSm   OF  SWBPB^fBOKG.* 


i  Lzxm^ — Sone  pfdimiBuy  hiitorieal  Bnnifkft 

O^TE  of  tbe  most  mysterious  pbenomena  in  history,  is  tlie  director  of 
minos,  Emannel  Swedenborg,  the  sod  of  a  Swedish  bishop,  and  who 
departed  this  life  in  the  year  1772.  He  was,  on  one  hand,  distinguished 
for  acateness  of  intellect,  and  for  a  wide  range  of  knowledge, — parti- 
cnlarly  in  the  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  which  he  ciilti- 
mted  with  great  success,  as  is  evinced  by  many  writings,  highly  prized 
in  his  day  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  noted  for  his  full  conviction, 
that  he  had  held  intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits,  whereby  he  be- 
lieved that  be  obtained  information  on  all  matters  in  anywise  claiming 
the  atteitfon  of  the  religious  man.  He  imagined  himself  to  be  trans- 
ported into  heaven,  and  to  be  there  favoured,  with  oral  instructiom  by 
the  Deity  and  His  angels,  as  to  the  Divine  essence—  the  emanation  of 
the  world  from  God — the  purport  of  the  Divine  revelations,  and  die 
consummation  of  the  Church — the  nature  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
many  other  things. 

Professor  von  Gorres  has,  in  his  work,  entitled,  **  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  his  visions,  and  his  relations  to  the  Church,"  and  likewise  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  writings  of  Henry  Suso,  newly  edited  by  Diepen- 
brock,  very  convincingly  proved,  that,  from  the  very  high  character  of 
this  visionary,  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  pure  and 
blameless,  the  idea  of  intentional  deceit,  on  his  part,  cannot  be  at  all 
entertained ;  and  that  his  ecstacies  may  best  be  explained  by  animal 
magnetism.  As  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  latter 
science,  I  must  abstain  from  offering  any  opinion  on  the  matter ;  par- 
ticularly, as  the  object  of  this  inquiry  demands  no  elucidation  of 
Swcdenborg's  psychological  state.  We  are  here  merely  engaged  with 
his  peculiar  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  views,  and  will  leave  out  of 
question  his  theosophistical,  cosmogonic,  and  other  like  theories  ;  for, 


•  This  article  I  interted  in  the  fonrth  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  of  TMm- 
gen,  (or  the  year  lb30.    It  appean  here  with  only  a  few  alteraticms  and  additieos. 
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these  form  no  part  of  the  tenets  of  faith  constituting  the  New  Church. 
These  doctrines  we  shad  now  set  forth,  chiefly  as  they  are  stated  in  his 
last  writing,  published  shortly  prior  to  his  death,  and  entitled  :  ^  True 
Christian  Religion,  coDtaining  the  Universal  Theology  of  the  New 
Church."* 

The  relation,  wherein  Swedenborg  placed  himself  in  regard  to  the 
new  community  he  founded,  is  the  first  thing  which  claims  our  atten- 
tion. He  considers  himself,  not  only  to  be  a  restorer  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  to  be  a  divine  envoy,  in  the  same  comprehensive 
sense,  as  Luther  ;  but,  he  was  under  the  firm  conviction,  that  he  had, 
in  the  most  solemn  way,  been  commissioned  by  God  in  heaven,  to  iii« 
troduce  a  new  and  imperishable  era  in  the  Church.  The  second  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  which  is  promised  in  the  Gospel,  was  to  take  place  in 
him.  Not  that  he  held  himself  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity;  on 
the  contrary,  he  taught  that  God  could  no  more  appear  in  a  human 
form,  and  that  the  foretold  second  advent  of  the  Jjord  must  be  inter- 
preted, as  only  the  general  and  victorious  establishment  of  His  truth 
and  love  among  men — as  His  manifestation  in  the  word.  This  con- 
summation of  the  Christian  Church,  he  calls  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth,  the  new  celestial  Jerusalem,  whereof  the  Scripture  speaketh.  j* 
This  new  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  began,  according  to  Swedenborg, 
on  the  19th  June,  1770; — precisely  the  very  day  after  the  termination 
of  the  work,  from  which  we  have  taken  the  above  statements,  and 
which  was  to  go  forth  into  all  the  world,  and  win  over  the  elect.  For, 
as  soon  as,  according  to  our  authority,  the  last  words  of  this  book  were 
written  down,  Jesus  Christ  sent  his  apostles  throughout  the  whole 
spiritual  workl,  to  announce  to  the  same  the  glad  tidings,  that  hence- 
forth He,  whose  kingdom  hath  no  end,  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever ; 
and  all  this,  in  order  that  what  stands  written  in  Daniel  (vii.  13,  14,) 
and  in  Revelations  (xi.  15,)  might  be  fulfilled.  The  aforesaid  mission 
of  the  apostles,  was  also  foretold  in  Matthew  (xxiv.  81.)^ 

*  **  True  Chriflti&n  ReUgion ;  containing  the  UniverMl  Theology  of  the  new 
Church.**  By  Emanoel  Swedenborg,  lenrant  of  the  Lord  Jerat  Chnit.  Translated 
from  the  original  Latin  work,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1771,  toI.  ii.  5th  edi- 
tion.   London :  1819.    The  Latin  original  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure. 

t  Loc.  cit  vol.  ii.  p.  509. 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  547.  •*  After  thii  work  waa  finiahed,  the  Lord  called  together  Hia 
twelve  diactplet,  who  followed  Him  in  the  worid ;  and  the  next  day  He  sent  them 
throoghoQt  the  whole  spiritual  worid  to  preach  the  Gospel,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
reigneth,  whose  kingdom  shall  endure  for  ever  and  ever,  according  to  the  prophecy  in 
Daniel,  c.  vii.  IS,  It;  and  in  the  Revelations,  c.  zi.  15;  and  that  they  are  blessed, 
who  come  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.** — Revel,  ziz.  9.  This  was  done  on 
the  19th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  1770. 
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i  Lzxnn. — Poetical  tendency  of  Swedenborg. — Bi»  judgment  on  the  RflCDrmenw 
and  his  aceoont  of  their  destiny  in  tlie  next  life. 

The  doctrinal  gystem  of  the  Swedish  prophet  has  by  no  means,  as  we 
should  be  disposed  to  believe  from  many  of  his  speculations,  a  mainly 
theosophistic  tendency,  but  on  the  contrary,  an  eminently  practical 
one.  It  sprung  out  of  an  opposition  to  the  Protestant  principle  of  justi- 
fication, and  the  ulterior  doctrines  therewith  connected ;  for,  Sweden- 
borg  also  held  this  whole  body  of  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  tenets  to  be 
subversive  of  morality,  and  extremely  pernicious  to  practical  Christi- 
anity. From  this  polemical  spirit,  all  the  virtues  and  the  defects  of 
this  sectary  are  to  be  deduced.  That  such  is  really  the  case,  Is  mani- 
fsst  from  the  very  great  and  unwearied  attention,  which,  in  lengthened 
portions  of  his  writings,  he  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  above- 
mentioned  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  as  well  as  from  the  fact,  that  on 
every  occasion,  and  when  we  least  expect,  he  recurs  to  the  subject,  and 
sets  forth  the  pernicious  influence  of  these  errors,  on  moral  and  religi- 
ous life.  Swedenborg  is  wont  to  support  his  peculiar  tenets,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  immediate  teaching  of  the  higher  spirits,  wherewith  he  had 
been  favoured.  Hence,  to  the  several  articles  of  doctrine  he  affixes  an 
appendix,  wherein  he  gives  a  description  of  these  celestial  conferences, 
often  with  great  minuteness,  and  entering  into  many  subordinate  cir- 
cumstances. But,  none  of  his  doctrinal  views  does  he  uphold  by  such 
numerous  visions,  as  that  of  his  hostility  to  the  Protestant  doctrine  of 
Justification.*  Angels  inform  the  visionary,  that  not  faith  alone,  but 
together  with  the  same,  charity  also  justifies  and  saves.  In  proof  of 
this,  he  relates  the  substance  of  a  dialogue  heard  by  him,  and  which  oc- 
curred between  some  angels  and  several  Protestants,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  other  world.  To  the  most  various  questions  the  latter  con- 
stantly replied  that  for  them  faith  must  supply  the  place  of  all  things, 
and  hence  they  received  the  final  sentence, — that  they  were  like  an 
artist,  who  could  play  but  one  tune,  and  therefore  showed  them- 
selves unworthy  of  the  society  of  superior  spirits.  In  contrast  with 
this,  the  following  conversation  between  angels,  and  some  other  new- 
comers from  this  world,  is  given.  ^  What  signifies  Faith  f  To  bdieve 
what  the  Word  of  Grod  teacheth.  What  is  charity  !  To  practise  what 
that  word  teacheth.  Hast  thou  believed  only  what  thou  hast  read  in 
the  word,  or  hast  thou  acted  also  according  to  it  ?  I  have  also  acted 
according  to  it.     My  friend,  come  with  us,  and  take  up  thy  dwelling  in 


*  For inManoe,  vol.  L p. 314, 317,  6i7,  649 ;  voLii. p. 80, 9S,  100, 16a. 
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the  midst  of  us.'*  With  Luther  and  Melancthon,  also,  Swedenborg*  in 
his  celestial  travels^  made  acquaintance,  and  he  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  them.  Luther  (when  Swedenborg  visited  the  spiritual 
kingdom,)  was  not  in  heaven,  but  in  a  sort  of  purgatory-^-Hin  intermedin 
ate  places  where  attempts  for  his  improvement  were  practised  on  him* 
When  Luther,  we  are  further  told,  arrived  in  the  next  world,  he  found 
himself  in  a  locality,  which  Swedenborg  honoured  with  a  visit,  and 
which  perfectly  resembled  his  domicile  in  Wittenberg.  With  the 
greatest  self»complacency,  Luther  collected  around  him  all  his  disciples 
and  adherents,  as  they  succ^fssively  entered  into  the  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  had  evinced  more  zeal  and  penetration  in  de- 
fence of  his  doctrine,  he  honoured  them  with  a  seat  nearer  to  himself 
as  their  leader. 

With  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  firmest  confidence,  Luther  was 
incessantly  setting  forth  his  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  alone,  be- 
fore this  circle,  when  he  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  information, 
that  that  doctrine  was  thoroughly  false,  and,  that  if  he  wished  to  enter 
into  beatitude,  he  must  utterly  renounce  it.  For  a  long  time  he  would 
not  yield,  until  at  last  he  began  to  doubt,  whether  he  were  in  the  truth. 
Swedenborg,  on  his  departure,  received  from  an  angel  the  consolatory 
assurance,  that  Luther  seemed  really  to  perceive  his  errors,  and  afforded 
every  hope  of  a  thorough  amendment  Swedenborg  assigns  the  follow- 
ing reason  for  this.  Before  the  beginning  of  his  Reformation,  Luther 
was  member  of  a  Church,  which  exalts  charity  above  faith.  Educated 
in  this  doctrine  from  infancy,  he  was  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  it, 
that,  though  without  a  clear  consciousness  of  it,  it  ever  regulated  his 
inward  spiritual  life  ;  and,  on  this  account,  even  after  he  had  declared 
war  against  the  Catholic  Church,  he  was  enabled  to  give  such  excellent 
instruction  in  respect  to  charity.  His  own  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith  alone,  on  the  other  hand,  so  little  set  aside  the  conviction  of  hk 
youthful  days%  that  it  belonged  more  to  his  external,  than  internal  man.* 
It  was  otherwise  with  his  disciples,  who  had  been  confirmed  in  his  doc- 
trine.    As  an  illustrative  instance,  he  recounts  the  destinies,  which^ 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  S53.  •*  I  wu  infonned  hj  the  ezaminini^  angels,  that  this  chieftain  o  ' 
the  Church  it  in  a  etate  of  eonTenioii,  far  before  many  otheri,  who  haye  confinned 
themaeWes  in  the  doctrine  of  Joatificatioo  hj  faith  alone ;  and  that,  became  in  hit 
youthful  daya,  before  ho  began  hie  work  of  Refonnation,  he  had  receired  a  strong 
tincture  of  the  doctrine,  which  maintama  the  preeminence  of  chanty :  this  was  the 
reason,  why,  both  in  his  writings  and  sennons,  he  gave  each  ezoeUent  instraction  in 
regard  to  charity ;  and  hence,  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  &ith  of  Justification  with 
him,  was  implanted  in  his  external  natural  man,  bat  not  rooted  m  his  internal  spirit- 
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ftfter  his  death,  befell  Melanctbon.  He,  too,  was  no  iohabitaDt  of  hen* 
Ten  :— ^n  the  contrary,  he  must  previoiisly  abandon  hisopiniona  respect-' 
log  Justification  by  faith  alone,  before  be  can  enter  into  eternal  iife.-^ 
Phihp  Melanctbon  was  seen  by  Swedenborg,  as  he  was  zealously  en* 
gaged  in  the  composition  of  a  book  i  but,  he  was  unable  to  noake  any 
progress  in  his  work.  He  was  ever  writing  down  the  words  :  ^  Faith 
aloue  saves  ;'*  when  the  words  as  often  again  disappeared.  The  reaaoo 
of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  they  are  utterly  devoid  of  truth,  and  io  the 
next  world  no  error  can  endure.  All  attempts  to  bring  this  Reformer 
to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  have  hitherto  failed.  On  one  occaaioD*  in- 
deed, he  wrote  down  the  proposition,  **  Faith  together  with  charity, 
justifies  ;"  but,  as  that  proposition  did  not  spring  out  of  the  inmost  ieel« 
ing8  of  his  soul,  but  had  only  been  taught  him,  it  could  be  attended 
with  no  success.  In  vain  we  seek  for  an  assurance,  that  Melanctbon 
too,  could  look  forward  to  a  termination  of  his  painful  state ;  Calvin 
experiences  a  still  worse  fate,  because  he  was  always,  as  Swedenborg 
says,  a  sensual  man  ;  and,  beside  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  JustificatioD| 
maintained  also  the  revolting  error  of  an  absolute  and  eternal  predesti- 
nation  of  some  to  beatitude,  and  of  others,  to  damnation.  Swedenborg 
■aw  him,  on  that  account,  thrown  down  into  a  pit,  filled  with  the  most 
abominable  spirits. 

The  Catholics,  too,  according  to  our  seer,  must,  in  many  respects 
change  their  convictions,  before  they  can  quit  the  immediate  state  in 
the  next  life,  and  enter  into  a  higher  sphere.  Strangely  prejudicedf 
however,  as  Swedenborg  is,  against  the  Catholic  Church — ill  as  he  is 
wont  to  speak  about  popes,  bishops,  and  saints,  he  yet  communicates 
the  information,  that  if  Catholics  perform  works  of  charity  only  in  sim- 
plicity, and  think  more  of  God  than  of  the  pope,  their  transition  to  pure 
truth,  and  thereby  to  eternal  felicity,  is  as  easy,  **  as  it  is  to  enter  into 
a  temple,  when  the  doors  are  thrown  open  j  or,  into  a  palace,  by  passing 
between  the  sentinels,  who  keep  guard  in  the  outer  courts,  when  the 
king  ei\joins  admittsion  ;  or,  as  it  is  to  lift  up  the  countenance  and  look 
toward  heaven,  when  angelic  voices  are  heard  therein."* 

Evident,  as  it  now  is,  that  Swedenborg's  reforming  zeal  was  particu- 
larly directed  against  the  errors  in  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justifies* 
tion  i  yet,  his  attempts  to  undermine  the  same,  were  conducted  with  a 
destructive  ignorance ;  for  be  undermined  withal,  the  very  foundations 
ef  Christianity.  Looking  for  the  connexion,  wherein  the  notion  of 
feith,  as  prevalent  among  his  former  fellow- religionists,  stood  with  other 


VoL  ii.  p.  578. 
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dogmas,  he  foil  into  the  error,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  the 
tiasis  of  the  former  o|>inioo,  and  hencei  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  subvert  it.  Secondly,  he  observes  (and  in  this  instanoe  with 
perfect  justice,)  that  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  forms  the  ground*work  of  the  Protestant  theory  of  Justification  -^ 
He  rejected^  accordingly,  the  article  of  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam ;  andf 
human  freedom,  which  the  Reformers  had  denied,  he  exalted  to  the 
highest  pitch*  Lastlyi  he  assailed  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  death 
of  Christ,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  last  linkt  which  could  connect  the 
notion  of  Justification,  by  faith  alone,  with  any  other  dogma.  A  nearer 
investigation  of  these  three  points  will,  therefore,  be  our  next  task* 

4  Lnu.~^wedeiibofy*i  doetrine  oo  the  Trinity^-'Hii  notiva  for  mniMing  thai 
oftheChuieh. 

The  Connexion,  which  Swedenborg  established  between  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justification,  attacked  by 
him  with  such  extreme  vehemence,  is  as  follows  :«-**  After  men  had 
discovered  three  persons  in  the  Deity,  they  were  forced  to  allot  to  each 
a  separate  office.  The  first  Person,  accordingly,  was  regarded  as  the 
One  which  had  been  oflTended  by  mankind  \  and  the  second,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  Mediator.  By  the  establishment  of  so  powerful  a  medi- 
ation, the  Father  has  been  involved  in  the  necessity  of  bestowing  uocon^ 
ditional  pardon ;  that  is  to  say,  without  regard  to  moral  worthiness, 
through  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  Son  alone.*  In  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  very  idea  of  such  an  intercession,  the  new  Reformer 
turned  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  itself,  and.  indeed,  with  that 
decided  hostility,  which,  whenever  a  dogma  is  assailed  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  is  ever  wont  to  arise.  Swedenborg  says,  the  falsity  of 
the  doctrine  of  three  Divine  Persons,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  an^ 
gels,  with  whom  he  held  intercourse,  declared  to  him,  that  it  was  impos« 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  955.  **11iat  thi>  idea  concerning  redemption  and  eonceming  God, 
pervades  the  faith,  which  prevaila,  at  this  daj,  throughout  all  Chriatendomt  is  an  ac- 
knowledged truth ;  for,  that  faith  requires  man  to  pray  to  God  the  Father,  that  He 
would  remit  their  sins,  for  the  sake  of  the  cross  and  the  blood  of  His  Son,  and  to  God 
the  Son,  that  He  would  pray  and  intercede  for  them  ;  and  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  He  would  justify  and  sanctify  them.**  iui.  Vol.  ii.  p.  319  :  *•  Since  a  mental 
persuasion  of  thiee  Qoda  has  been  the  result,  it  was  impossible  for  any  other  system 
of  faith  to  be  conceived  or' formed,  but  what  was  applicable  to  those  three  Persons,  in 
their  respective  stations ;  as  for  instance,  that  God  the  Father  ought  to  be  approach- 
ed, and  implored  to  impute  the  righteousness  of  His  Son,  or  to  be  merciful  for  the 
sake  of  His  Son's  suffering  on  the  cross,"  Ifto. 
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flible  for  them  to  designate  in  words  that  opinion,  and  that  if  any  oAd 
approached  thero^  with  the  intention  of  giving  utterance  to  it,  he  was 
compelled  to  turn  away  from  them ;  and  that  if  he  really  uttered  the 
opinion,  he  was  immediately  transformed  into  a  block  in  human  shape. 
A  man,  who  seriously,  and  with  full  conviction  professes  the  Church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  compares,  in  consequence,  to  a  statue  with 
moveable  limbs ;  in  whose  interior  Satan  lodges,  and  speaks  by  its  arti- 
ficial mouth.  The  old  Christian  faith  in  a  Triune  God  he,  accordingly 
places  on  a  level  with  Atheism  $  for  there  is  not,  in  fact,  he  says,  a 
God-head  with  three  Persons,  or,  as  he  expresses  himself,  thefe  are  not 
three  Gods.* 

He  teaches,  on  his  part,  that  in  the  Divinity  there  is  but  one  Person^ 
the  Jehovah  God  (probably  the  Jehovah  Elohim)  of  the  Old  Testament* 
The  same  hath  in  Christ  assumed  human  nature  ;  and  the  energy  of 
this  God-Man,  that  is  ever  working  for  our  renovation,  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  Swedenborg  calls  the  Divine  Truth,  and  the  Divine 
Power,  which  workcth  the  regeneration,  renovation,  vivification,  sane* 
tification,  and  justification  of  man.  Hence,  he  adopts,  indeed,  a  Trinity 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  but  in  his  language,  he  explains  it  to 
be  three  objects  of  one  subject,  or  three  attributes  of  one  Divine  Per* 
von.f  In  other  words,  he  conceives  the  Trinity,  to  be  three  difierent 
manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  Divine  Person,  who,  in  the  Father, 
reveals  Himself  as  Creator  of  the  world,  in  the  Son  as  the  Redeemer, 
and  in  the  Spirit  as  the  Sanctifier.  He  refers,  moreover,  the  expres* 
sion,  **  Son  of  God,*'  to  the  humanity,  which  Jehovah  assumed,  and 
then  compares  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  soul  and  body, 
and  the  operations  of  man,  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two| 

Of  what  is  called  Scriptural  proof,  Swedenborg  has  not  the  slightest 
notion.  It  is  a  mere  accident,  if  in  support  of  any  one,  even  of  his 
truest  propositions,  he  assigns  satisfactory  exegetical  grounds.  Be 
usually  heaps  passages  upon  passages,  without  much  troubling  himself 
about  usage  of  speech,  the  context,  parallel  passages,  or  in  general,  the 
strict  application  of  hermeneutic  rules,  although  with  these,  he  was  not 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  46 ...  p.  339.    «*  Tho  preicnt  faith  of  the  Charoh is  a  faith  in 

three  Gods.**— Compare  p.  45,  p.  335. 

t  Log.  cit.  p.  327.  *«  Hence,  then,  it  is  eyident,  that  there  is  a  Difine  Trinity, 
eonsistinf  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  Bat,  in  what  sense  this  Trinity  is  to  be 
understood,  whether  as  consMng  of  three  Gods,  who  in  essence,  and  consequently 
In  name,  are  one  God,  or,  as  three  objects  of  one  subject,  and  thus  that  what  are  so 
named,  are  only  the  qualities,  or  attributes  of  one  God :  human  reason,  if  left  to 
itself,  can  by  no  means  discern.*' 

I  Loe.  eit  p.  330. 
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unacquainted.  It  b  so  in  the  matter  under  discussion.  Let  any  one 
only  read  the  passages  he  cites  from  Isaiah*  Jereniiah«  Osee,  and  the 
Psalms,  in  order  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  the  Son  begotten  of  the  Father 
from  all  eternity,  but  he,  whom  he  calls  Jehovah,  that  became  Man  and 
Redeemer  ;  and,  such  a  one  must  be  convinced,  that  with  a  like  course 
of  reasoning,  any  conceivable  fancy  of  the  brain,  might  be  supported 
by  Scripture* 

Swedenborg's  total  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  historyf 
and  his  presumption,  in  despite  of  this  ignorance,  to  allege  their  testi* 
mony  in  support  of  his  opinion,  are  particularly  afflicting.     He  ventures 
on  the  assertion,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  down  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  his  notion  of  the  Trinity,  was  the  prevailing  belief  of  the 
Church,  till  of  a  sudden  in  this  Council,  the  true  belief  was  lost ! !     It 
is  remarkable,  withal,  that  elsewhere  he  includes  among  the  heretics  of 
the  first  ages  the  Sabellians ;  although  it  is  precisely  among  these  that 
he  might  have  found  the  most  accurate  resemblance  to  his  own  errors. 
Id  truth,  had  he  known,  that  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  very 
few  persons,  who  professed  principles  similar  to  his  own,  were  menaced 
with  exclusion  from  ecclesiastical  communioa,  if  they  refused  to  re- 
nounce their  opinions,  utterly  repugnant  as  they  were  to  the  universal 
doctrine  of  the  Church  w — had  he  been  aware,  that  Praxeas  was  forced 
to  exhibit  a  document,  wherein  he  revoked  his  error  ;  that  Beryllus,  at 
the  Synod  of  Bostra,  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Arabian  bishops,  as  well 
as  by  Origen,  whom  they  had  summoned  to  their  aid,  to  take  the  same 
step  ;  and,  that  Sabellius  excited  such  great  agitation  in  the  Egyptian 
Church,  and  became  the  object  of  such  general  abhorrence  ; — ^how  could 
he  have  had  the  hardihood  to  put  forth  the  assertion,  that  down  to  the 
Council  of  Nice,  his  opinion  was  the  faith  of  the  Church  !     If,  in  mod- 
ern days,  many  since  the  time  of  Souveran  have  asserted,  that  the  ante* 
Niccne  period  was  addicted  to  the  Arian  heresy  ;  a  superficial  study  of 
authorities,  at  least,  might  have  led  to  such  a  result ;  but  Swedenborg's 
assertion,  presupposes  the  utter  absence  of  all  historical  inquiry.     Yet  a 
book,  in  which  such  gross  and  palpable  errors  are  found,  he  dares  to 
extol  as  a  work  of  such  Divine  contents,  that  en  its  completion,  the 
Apostles  entered  upon  a  mission  through  the  whole  spiritual  world  ;  that 
on  its  publication,  the  very  salvation  of  futurity  depends ;  and  that 
with  it  commences  the  new  eternal  Church  I 

In  respect  to  the  reasoning  of  Swedcnborg,  it  bears  occasionally,  in 
its  main  features,  a  striking:  resemblance  to  that  of  the  earlier  Arians, 
especially  iEtius  and  Eunomius,  except  only  that  these  two  Arian  lead- 


*  Loc.cit.  p.  163. 
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•IB  erince  far  more  acuteneM  mad  dexterity.  It  is  eqatllj  ( 
tboee  Uoitamm,  in  tbe  evlieit  period  of  tbe  Cburdi,  wbo  bear 
affinity  to  Swedenborg,  knew  bow  to  allege^  in  bebalf  of 
1u  more  pbaaible  and  ntore  ingenious  Scriptural  aigumeiita»  aa  we  i 
perceiTe  from  tbe  work  of  Tertollian  against  Phunas,  from  tbs  firag^ 
Bents  of  HIppolytus  against  Ncetnsv  and  of  tbe  FKodo-Jlt 
against  the  followers  of  Sabellias.  Whosoerer,  therefore^  ] 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  AtbanasinB»  HiIbiJv 
Basil,  Gregory  Nasianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyasa,  and  AogoiliBe^  (wbo^ 
with  such  decided  superiority,  baye  defended  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Cborehr 
against  the  earlier  and  tbe  later  Arians,  as  weU  as  against  the  Sabci* 
bans,)  roust  consider  with  amazement  the  eflbrts  of  Swedenborg,  who» 
with  powers  immeasurably  inferior,  attempted  to  undermine  the  belief 
in  a  dogma,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  defence  that  it  had  met  with, 
on  the  part  of  these  intellectual  giants,  had  receiTed  even  a  i 
scientific  demoostration. 


§  Lzxx. — Swedenborg  denies  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam. — Contradictions  in  his  theofj 

on  this  matter. 

We  pass  now  from  the  most  striking  peculiarity  in  Swedenborg'a 
theology*  to  his  Anthropology,  where,  howeyer,  it  wiD  be  only  bis  doc- 
trine on  human  sinfulness,  and  particularly  original  sin,  that  will  engage 
our  attention.  The  latter,  as  we  remarked  above,  he  denies ;  but,  be 
falls  into  the  most  singular  self-contradictions.  The  account  in  tbe 
Bible,  respecting  the  fatal  disobedience  of  our  first  parents,  he  ezpfaune 
as  an  allegory,  and  regards  Adam  and  Eve,  not  as  real  personages,  bat 
only  (to  use  his  own  words,)  as  personifications  of  the  primitive  Cburcb.'f 
And  he  adds,  that  **  if  this  be  well  understood,  the  opinion  hitherto  ie> 
ceived  and  cherished,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  the  canse  of  that  evil, 
which  is  innate  in  man  from  his  parents,  will  fall  to  the  ground.'*^  Swe* 
denborg  doth  not  deny,  however,  that  a  propensity  to  sin  is  transmitted 
from  parents  to  children  ;  yet,  he  adds,  that  it  is  to  be  deduced  fiooB 
tbe  parents  only,  as  he  says,  ^  hereditary  evil,  my  friend,  is  derived 
solely  from  a  man's  parents ;"  and  elsewhere,  he  even  asserts,  with 
great  exaggeration,  **  that  man  from  his  mother's  womb  is  nothing  but 
evil/^     If  on  one  hand,  the  progagation  of  an  evil  by  descent  be  ad- 


•  The  wofd  Tk§ology,  is  hers  used  hj  the  author  in  a  primitive  saass,  i 
that  treat  of  the  nature  and  the  attributes  of  G<mL— Trmsi 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  110.    **  By  Adam  and  his  wife  is  meant  the  most  ancient  Church, 
that  czisted  on  our  earth.** 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  196.  §  Loc.  cit  p.  195. 
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tnitted,  and  on  the  other,  the  univerinlity  of  die  eril  ittelf  be  not  called 
in  queetion,  how  can  we  stop  at  the  parents  of  aehild  ?  The  question 
necessarily  arises {  how  then  did  the  parents  come  by  the  evil?  And 
if  doubtless,  it  be  answered,  that  they  received  the  bad  heritage  from 
their  parents,  and  these  again  froai  ihem%  we  shall  certainly,  at  last,  ar» 
rive  at  the  first  man,  called  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  Adam  ;  and  shall 
be  obliged  to  confess,  that  the  universal  phenomenon  hath  a  primary, 
and  withal,  universal  cause,  and>  consequently,  that  sin  in  the  hnroan 
race,  is  only  the  development  of  sin  in  Adam.  How  can  we  therefore 
say,  that  children  inherit  from  their  parents  a  principle  of  sin,  without 
recurring  to  the  first  man  ?  By  the  allegorical  explanation  of  the  Scrips 
tural  narrative  of  the  Fall,  nothing  is  gained.  For^  in  the  first  place, 
admitting  even  such  an  explanation,  still  the  sexual  propagation  of  man 
must  have  certainly  had  a  beginning  ;  and,  as  even  according  to  Swe* 
denborg,  the  development  of  sin  keeps  equal  pace  with  the  sexual  pro* 
pagatioD,  we  are  thus  compelled  to  recur  to  some  beginning— -to  some 
first  sinner,  in  whose  fall  the  others  were  subsequently  involved.  In  the 
second  place,  if,  with  Swedenborg,  we  even  take  Adam  to  be  a  mere 
collective  name,  yet  it  must,  at  all  events,  be  admitted,  that  the  later 
race  of  men  have  inherited  from  the  earlier  a  principle  of  sin,  since  its 
sexual  transmission  our  seer  does  not  pretend  to  deny.  To  Adam,  ac* 
cordingly,  we  must  even  go  back,  whether  by  that  name  we  understand 
an  individual,  w  a  generation  of  men.  But,  whether  Holy  Writ  teach 
the  former  or  the  latter,  no  one,  who  reveres  St.  Paul's  epistles  as  cano« 
nical,  can  for  a  moment  doubt ;  for  in  Romansi  c.  v.  12*14,  Adam  is 
very  clearly  designated  as  he,  by  whose  fall,  the  fall  of  all  others  has 
been  determined;  and  he  is  expressly  characterized  as  one  persoo 
(li  fM$  «fij»i»9r«ii.)  From  whatever  side,  therefore,  we  contemplate 
Swedendorg's  doctrine,  it  appears  full  of  obscurities  and  inconsis* 
tencies. 

The  cause  of  these  contradictions  lies,  as  we  said  above,  in  his  mis- 
guided opposition  to  tha  Lutheran  doctrine,  which  regards  original  sin 
as  a  total  depravation  of  man,  wherein  aU  free-will  is  utterly  destroyed. 
Swedenborg  now  endeavouring^  on  one  hand,  to  save  free-will,  and  to 
discover,  in  the  personal  abuse  of  freedom,  the  guiltiness  of  individuals; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  withheld,  by  a  deeper  feeling,  from  regarding 
the  individual  as  merely  isolated^  and  possessing  evidently  a  glimpse  of 
the  truth,  that  no  man  liveth  for  himself,  nor  severed  from  mankind,  but 
is  vitaHy  involved  in  the  destinies  of  the  organic  whole, — Swedenborg^ 
I  say,  fell  into  such  like  inconsistencies,  that,  in  one  moment,  set  up  a 
proposition,  and,  in  the  next,  subverted  it  again.  He  perceives,  if  we  may 
so  t^eakt  an  universal  flood  of  sin  ;  but  he  dreads  to  examine  itdose^. 
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and  conceals  from  himself  its  source.  We  cannol,  by  this  theory,  liiS'^ 
derstand  how  sin  came  into  the  world ;  nor  can  Reason  be  satisfied 
with  a  doctrine  of  an  evil,  being  inherited  by  children  from  their  pa-^ 
rents,  when  that  evil  is  considered  as  a  mere  accident,  and  is  referred 
to  no  primary  cause.  Or  does  Swedenborg  derive  this  evil  propensity, 
transmitted  by  sexual  propagation,  from  the  original  constitution  of 
man?  Then,  undoubtedly,  the  umkeniable  fact  would  not  be  representedr 
as  a  mere  accident ;  but,  we  find  in  Swedenborg's  writings  no  syllable 
to  justify  such  a  supposition.  On  the  other  hand,  Gustavus  Knos,  pre 
fessor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  the  University  of  UpsaU  who  died 
some  years  ago,  and  who  was  by  no  means  a  slavish  follower  of  Sweden* 
borg,  has,  in  his  soliloquies  on  God,  man,  and  the  world,  set  forth  evil, 
as  something  necessarily  connected  with  the  finite  nature  of  man.  But, 
the  question  recurs,  whether  the  other  Swedenborgians  will  5<ub8cribe 
to  so  perverse  a  doctrine.  Without  this  tenet,  their  theory  of  here- 
ditary evil  is  the  most  incoherent  rhapsody,  that  can  well  be  im^ 
agined. 

i  Lxzn. — Incarnation  of  the  Divinity. — Objects  of  the  Incamation.'^Relatioo 
between  grace  and  free. will. 

We  must  now  describe  the  objects  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Divinity,. 
as  set  forth  by  Swedenborg.  The  rejection  of  the  great  dogma  of  the 
Atonement,  through  Christ's  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  so  essentially 
Christian,  so  clearly  founded  in  Scripture  and  Tradition,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  misapprehension  of  the  origin  of  human  sinfulness. 
The  Scriptural  opposition  between  the  first  and  the  second  Adam,  is  de- 
void of  sense,  in  the  system  of  Swedenborg.  Having  once  abandoned 
the  Scriptural  point  of  view,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  discover,  in  the 
condition  of  mankind,  any  adequate  cause  to  account  for  the  incarnation 
of  the  Logos.  He,  accordingly,  in  order  to  assign  sufficient  motives 
for  this  great  event,  looked  for  the  causes,  beyond  the  sphere  of  hu- 
manity* The  human  mind  is  urged  by  an  indomitable  instinct,  to  con-* 
sider  itself  an  integral  member  of  a  great  spiritual  kingdom  extending 
over  all  worlds,  and  to  connect  the  prosperity  of  the  divine  institutions 
established  on  earth,  as  well  as  the  disorders  and  concussions,  whicb 
interrupt  their  normal  development  of  life,  with  occurrences  in  the  next 
world,  and  to  regard  them  as  a  continuance  of  the  vibrations  of  the  lat' 
ter.  Of  this  fact,  the  Myths  of  the  Indians,  and  the  religious  doctrines^ 
of  the  Parsi,  will  furnish  us  with  primitive  proofs.  Christianity,  also,r 
points  to  a  connexion  between  the  fall  of  the  human  race,  and  the  pre- 
cipitation of  higher  spirits  into  the  abyss  ;  and  speaks,  with  the  utmost 
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clearness,  of  their  contiaued  efforts,  to  maintain  and  extend  the  corrup- 
tion, which,  by  their  means,  had  been  introduced  upon  our  earth.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  teaches  the  active  interest,  which  the  spirits,  who  re- 
mained faithful,  as  well  as  the  souls,  who  here  below  died  in  communion 
with  Christ,  and  are  glorified  in  the  other  world*  exert  for  the  diffusion 
of  God's  kingdom,  and  its  consolidation  on  earth.  But,  in  Scripture 
and  the  Tradition  'of  the  Church,  all  this  is  set  forth«  in  a  very  simple 
and  general  outline.  But,  in  the  hands  of  the  fantastic  Christian 
Crnostics,  particularly  the  Valentinians,  the  simple  doctrine  of  the 
Church  was  transformed  into  a  vast  and  connectedi  but  fanciful  drama* 
They  taught  that  the  empire  of  Eons  was  disturbed  by  the  passionate 
<icsire  of  Sophia — that  the  latter  has  been  redeemed,  and  the  former  re- 
novated ;  yet,  that  it  was  only  through  the  re-establishment  in  Christ  of 
all  the  Pneumatic  natures,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  aforesaid  per- 
turbations, had  been  transferred  into  this  temporal  life,  perfect  harmony 
has  been  restored  even  in  the  world  of  spirits.  In  the  Gnostic,  as  well 
as  in  the  Manichean  systems,  the  darker  powers  are  brought  into  a 
more  or  less  artificial,  and  often  utterly  inconceivable  connexion  with 
occurrences  in  the  Kingdom  of  Light,  which  has  to  be  secured  against 
their  strenuous  efforts  to  invade  its  frontiers,  and  to  conquer  it.  Now 
a  similar  course  Swedenborg  pursues.  He  says,  **  Redemption  consisted 
in  reducing  tlje  hells  into  subjection,  and  bringing  the  heavens  into  an 
orderly  arrangement,  and  renewing  the  Church  on  earth  by  this  means; 
and  there  is  no  possible  method,  by  which  the  omnipotence  of  (rod 
could  effect  these  purposes,  than  by  assuming  the  humanity ;  just  as 
there  is  no  possibility  for  a  man  to  work  without  hands  and  arms;  where- 
fore^ the  humanity  is  called  in  the  word,  *  the  arm  of  Jehovah.'  *** — 
Jos.  xi.  10 ;  xiii.  i. 

Swedenborg  gives  the  following  more  detailed  description  of  the  dis- 
orders, that,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  Satanic  powers,  had  < 
hroken  out  in  the  kingdom  of  happy  spirits,  and  of  the  deliverence  from 
this  danger,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Redeemer.  The  Church  terres- 
trial, says  he,  forms,  together  with  the  orders  of  Spirits  in  the  next 
world,  an  organic  whole,  so  that  both  may  be  compared  to  a  man,  whose 
entire  members  suffer,  when  one  only  is  diseased.  The  members  of 
God's  community  on  earth,  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  feet  of  this  great 
body  and  its  thighs ;  the  celestial  spirits,  are  the  breast,  the  shoulders, 
and  so  forth.  The  continued  growth  of  moral  corruption  here  below, 
has,  accordingly,  exerted  the  most  disturbing  influence  on  the  whole 
spiritual  world,  and  placed  it  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  a  man, 

•  ¥<iLi.ii.l6a. 
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obliged  to  sit  on  a  throne  with  a  broken  footstod.  The  dominion  of 
Satan  has,  moreover»  been  so  prodigiously  enlarged,  by  the  very  great 
immigrations  from  the  earth,  that  his  subjects  dared  to  penetrate  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  the  blessed,  and  even  threatened  to  drag  these 
down  with  them  into  the  abyss.  Now  the  incarnate  Crod  delivered  the 
good  spirits  from  this  importunity  of  the  demons,  as  He  drove  them 
back  within  the  limits  of  hell ;  for,  as  beasts  of  prey  retreat  into  th^ 
dens ;  as  frog?  dip  under  water,  when  their  enemies  approach  ;  so  fled 
the  demons,  when  the  Lord  came  out  against  them.*  We  see  how 
Swedenborg  here  abused  the  Apostolic  doctrine  of  CShrist's  descent 
into  hell. 

He  further  observes,  that,  by  this  judiciaF  action,  by  this  rigid  sepa- 
ration of  the  good  from  the  wicked,  the  Lord  hath  exhibited  himself  as 
righteousness  itself;  but  by  no  means  in  rendering  perfect  obedience, 
during  his  earthly  life  in  the  room  of  men,  and,  in  this  way,  becoming 
their  righteousness.  His  obedience  in  general  (he  continues,)  and  his 
crucifixion — ^the  last  temptation  of  the  Lord  in  his  humanity,  especially, 
have  merited  for  the  latter,  only  perfect  glorification,  that  is  to  say,  the 
perfect  union  with  the  Deity.  No  merit  of  Christ,  therefore,  according 
to  Swedenborg,  is  imputable  to  man — no  vicarious  satisfaction  can 
exist.  In  his  opposition  against  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  undermine  all  vital  Christianity,  he  went  so  far,  as  even  to 
deny  that  evangelical  dogma,  from  which  the  Christian  derives  an  in- 
exhaustible moral  strength — that  dogma,  which  hath  conquered  the 
world.  In  the  great  disfigurement,  which  that  doctrine  had,  doubt- 
less, experienced  in  the  confessions  of  the  Lutherans,  he  could  not  dis- 
cover the  simple,  great,  and  profound  truth — he  misapprehended, 
especially,  its  psychological  importance,  and  even  proceeded  so  far,  as 
to  uphold  a  redemption,  in  part«  at  least,  depending  on  the  application 
of  mere  mechanical  powers,  f 

♦  VoL  i.  p.  937. 

t  MOhler  lajs,  that  tcoordnmr  to  Swedenborg'*  theory,  '*  Redemptioa,  in  part  al 
leaft,  depended  on  the  applieation  of  mere  mechanical  powera.**  How  ao  7  Pccaiae 
the  Swediih  prophet  makee  Redemption  to  oonnit,  ehieiy,  in  the  redocing  the  belli 
into  rabjeetion.  in  deliTering  the  hleMed  epirita  flfoin  the  importanity  of  demona,  and 
in  producing,  by  this  meana,  the  renoyation  of  the  Church.  The  Cathohe  Charoht 
on  the  other  hand,  teachee  that  the  object  of  the  Redemption,  wai  the  reetoiatkn  of 
fidlen  man,  hia  deliverance  ihnn  dn,  and  eipeeially  original  tin.  Tha  a  the  doe- 
trine  deariy  hicideated  in  Holy  Writ—- See  Lnke  ziz.  10 ;  John  iii.  14 ;  GaL  iv.  4,  S  ; 
Heb.  ▼.  1,  eeq. ;  John  i.  39;  Rom.  ¥.  12,  15,  21 ;  vi.  vii. ;  1  Cot.  zt.  21,22.  Thaa» 
according  to  Swedenborg,  Redemption  produced,  aa  it  were,  a  mere  outward  mechan- 
ical change  in  the  moral  condition  of  mankind ;  but,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine^ 
it  hroQght  about  a  living,  iatemalt  and  orgjuak^  ahange. — TVoiMi 
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But  here  Swedenborg  could  not  retl ;  and  the  mode,  wherein  he  stiU 
describes  the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Deity*  for  the  regene- 
ration of  mankind,  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  ingenious* 
His  view  is  not  new,  and  was  already  unfolded  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Schoolmen,  and  with  greater  clearness,  copiousness, 
and  precision,  than  by  Swedenborg ;  bat,  as  we  have*  however,  no 
ground  for  supposing,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  labours  of  ante- 
rior times  on  this  matteri  wo  ought  not  to  refuse  him  the  merit  of  an 
original  discovery.  He  says,  without  the  condescension  of  God  in 
Christ,  faith  were  comparable  to  a  look  cast  up  towards  the  heavens, 
and  would  be  utterly  lost  in  the  vague  and  the  immeasurable ;  but 
through  Christ  it  hath  received  its  proper  object,  and  is,  thereby,  become 
more  definite.  Some  fiOhers  of  the  Church  express  this  thought  in  the 
followis^  manner :  to  wit,  that  by  his  own  powers,  man  is  unable  to 
rise  above  a  mere  void,  meaningless,  unconscious  yearning,  and  that  it 
is  only  through  revelation  this  yearning  is  satisfied,  and  is  blessed  with  a 
true  object.  Swedenborg  adds  (in  common  with  Cardinal  Cusa,  who 
has  treated  this  sulyect  in  a  most  intellectual  manner,)  that,  in  the  re- 
lations of  man  to  God,  the  human  and  the  divine,  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly  must  every  where  pervade  each  other ;  that,  by  communion 
with  the  incarnate  Deity,  faith  and  love  receive  their  higher  and  eter- 
nal sanction ;  but,  that  as  God  hath  lived  among  us  in  a  human  shape, 
those  virtues  have,  thereby,  obtained  their  right  foundation,  and  then 
only  became  our  own ;  for,  the  Divine  in  itself  would  remain  inacces- 
sible to  us.*  The  one  great  work  of  Divine  Mercy,  we  may  contem- 
plate from  many  points  of  view;  and  the  more  comprehensive  is  our 
contemplation  of  that  work,  the  deeper  will  be  our  reverence  and  ado- 
ration. But,  that  so  important  principle  in  the  Incarnation,  which  is 
JO  clearly  expressed  in  Holy  Writ,  so  distinctly  asserted  through  all 
centuries  of  the  Church,  and  plastically  stamped,  if  I  may  so  speak,  on 
her  public  worship— the  principle,  that  the  death  of  the  Lord  is  our  life 
— ought  never  to  be  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  much  less  absolutely 
rejected. 

What  the  northern  prophet  says  as  to  the  duties,  required  on  the  part 
of  man,  in  order  that  he  should  realize,  within  himself,  the  regenera- 
tion, designed  for  him  by  God,  has  much  resemblance  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  Christ,  says  Swedenborg,  Divine  truth  and 
love  became  manifest  Hence,  man  must  approach  unto  him,  and  re* 
ceive  the  truth  in  (aith,  and  walk  according  to  the  Hune  in  love  ;  faith 
without  love,  or  love  without  faith,  has  no  value.     Hence,  respecting 

«yoLi.^558. 
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iJiistification,  he  has  nearly  the  same  idea,  which  the  Catholic  Church 
has  ever  inculcated  ;  and  in  his  opinion,  it  is  essentially  identical  with 
the  sanctification,  and  inward  renovation,  produced  in  faith  in  Christ.* 
But  here  the  great  distinction  is  to  he  observed,  that  he  deduces  not  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  from  the  merits  of  Christ.  The  relation  between 
Grace  and  Free-Will  is  pretty  well  set  forth  ;  and  in  such  a  way,  that 
he  deviates  not  into  Pelagianism,  and  scarcely  into  Semi-pelagian  ism — 
a  circumstance,  which  from  Swedenborg's  opposition  to  Luther's  doc- 
trine, must  really  excite  surprise. 

But  the  historian  of  dogmas  will  be  filled  with  astonishment,  when,  on 
these  matters,  he  turns  his  attention  to  Swedenborg*s  historical  observa- 
tions. In  order  to  justify  the  connexion,  which  he  has  assumed  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  of  the  vicarious  Satisfaction, 
he  asserts,  that  with  the  Council  of  Nice,  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  merits  has  been  introduced  and  maintained.f 
This  assertion  involves  a  two-fold  error ;  in  the  first  place,  because,  be- 
fore the  aforesaid  council,  an  imputation  of  Christ's  merits  can  be  prov- 
ed to  have  been  the  universal  belief  of  the  Church  {  and  secondly,  be- 
cause from  that  council  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  peculiar  Lu- 
theran theory  on  this  subject,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  and 
scattered  traces,  is  not  to  be  found.  Luther  himself  never  vaunted  of 
this  concurrence  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  subsequently  to  the 
Council  of  Nice.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  it  his  glory  to  have  caught 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  than  all  the  fathers  of 
the  Church.  Swedenborg  need  only  have  read  the  commentaries  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  in  the  Greek 
Church,  and  Ambroeiaster  and  Jerome,  in  the  Latin,  have  composed, 
to  see  the  fallacy  of  his  strange  conceit.  As  to  the  theologians  of  the 
middle  ago,  every  page  of  their  writings  will  refute  the  assertion  of  Swe* 
denborg.  How  then,  would  the  opposition  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants be  explicable,  if,  on  the  article  of  belief  in  question,  the  former 


*  Vol.  i.  p  S83.  •*  By  means  of  divine  troth  ori|^ating  in  |food,  that  ia,  by 
neana  of  faith  originating  in  charity,  man  is  reformed  and  regenerated,  and  also  re- 
newed, quickened,  sanctified,  justified;  and,  in  proportion  to  this  progress  and 
growth  in  these  graces,  is  purified  from  evils ;  in  which  purification  consists  the  re. 
mission  of  sins.*' 

t  Vol.  iii.  p.  317.  **  That  the  faith,  which  is  imputative  of  the  merit  and  righte. 
ousness  of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  first  took  its  rise  ftom  the  decrees  in  the  Council  of 
Nice,  concerning  three  Divine  Persons  from  eternity ;  which  faith,  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  has  been  received  by  the  whole  Christian  world."  P.  319 :  **  That  im- 
puUtion  and  the  faith  of  the  present  Church,  which  alone  is  said  to  justify,  are  one 
thing.*' 
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had  ever  put  forth  the  same  doctrine  as  the  latter  ?  Swedenhorg  does 
not  even  adduce  a  single  historical  testimony,  in  support  of  his  asser- 
tion, and  contents  himself  with  mere  round  assurances^  without  reflect- 
ing that,  in  matters  so  important,  proofs,  and  not  mere  assurances,  are 
required.  Swedenhorg  was  not  aware,  that  we  can  believe  in  an  im- 
putation of  the  merits  of  Christ,  without  being  in  the  least  forced  to 
adopt  the  peculiar  theories  of  the  Refonners  of  Wittenberg  and  of  Ge- 
neva. In  other  places,  where  he  treats  of  the  separation  of  Protest- 
ants from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of  their  peculiar  doctrines,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  schism,  he  even  contradicts  himself,  forgets,  at  all 
events,  the  broad  distinction,  which,  according  to  what  has  been  already 
recounted,  he  had  laid  down  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  to 
their  capability  for  embracing  in  the  next  world,  the  entire  truth,  and 
precisely  in  regard  to  the  article  of  Justification. 

Upon  his  doctrine  of  Free-will,  also,  Swedenhorg  did  not  a  little  pique 
himself,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  whole 
Christian  Church  ;  and  his  English  editor,  in  all  seriousness,  points  to 
this  notion,  as  to  something  quite  new  and  unheard-of.  Truly,  if  wc  at- 
tend only  to  the  Formulary  of  Concord,  from  which  Swedenhorg  makes 
long  extracts,  as  well  as  to  the  writings  of  Calvin,  we  should  be  justified 
in  believing,  that  the  doctrine  of  Free-will,  is  nowhere  any  longer 
known.  But  how  much  soever  Swedenhorg  descants  on  Free-will,  he 
gives,  amid  all  his  images»  no  very  clear  notion  of  it,  although  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  this  idea  floated  before  his  mind.* 

i  Lxzzn. — Swedenhorg*!  Doctrine  relative  to  the  Sacramenti. 

Swedenborg's  doctrine  on  the  Sacraments,  has,  independently  of  its 
peculiar  language,  nothing  very  striking,  although  he  thinks  the  con- 
trary, and  opines,  that  without  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  sense*  that  is 
to  say,  the  mystico-allegorical  meaning,  and  especially  of  the  corres- 
pondences between  heaven  and  earth,  nothing  solid  can  be  adduced  even 
on  this  article  of  belief.  Moreover,  the  two  sacraments.  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  (for  more  he  doth  not  acknowledge,)  are,  in  his  opin« 
ion,  very  precious  ;  and  he  strives*  with  all  his  powers,  to  promote  a 
lively  reverence  for,  and  worthy  reception  of  the  same.  Of  baptism, 
he  teaches,  that,  through  three  stages,  it  is  designed  to  work  an  inward 
puriflcation.  In  the  first  place  it  conducts  into  the  Christian  Church  ; 
secondly,  by  its  means,  the  Christian  is  brought  to  a  knowledge  and  re- 
cognition of  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  it  man  is  born 

•  Vol.  u  pp.  108-.156.  See  also  Vol.  ii.  p.  97S. 
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again  through  the  Lord.  But«  these  three  objects  of  baptism,  arc,  in 
themselves  one  and  the  same,  and  are  in  the  same  relation  one  to  the 
other,  as  cause  and  effecty  and  the  medium  between  the  two.* 

But  the  knowledge  of  celestial  correspondences,  above  all,  serves  to 
initiate  Christians  into  the  essence  of  the  holy  communion.  Flesh  and 
bread  are  the  earthly  signs  of  the  Divine  love  and  goodness  (holiness ;) 
blood  and  wine  the  emblem  of  God's  truth  and  wisdom.  Eating  is  like 
to  appropriation.  But  now,  flesh  and  bread  in  the  holy  communion, 
are  the  Lord  himself,  considered  in  the  character  of  love  and  goodness- 
Blood  and  wine,  in  like  manner,  the  Lord  himself  in  His  truth  and  wis- 
dom. There  accordingly  are,  as  Swedenborg  expresses  himself,  three 
principles,  which,  in  this  sacrament  especially,  are  interwoven  into  each 
other  : — the  Lord,  his  Divine  goodness,  and  his  Divine  truth ;  and  con- 
sequently, it  is  evident,  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  all  the  blessings  of 
heaven  and  the  Church  are,  in  an  especial  manner,  included  and  im* 
parted ;  for,  in  these  three  principles,  which  constitute  the  universal, 
all  particulars  are  contained,  llius  (xod,  and  with  Him  faith  and 
charity,  are  the  gifts  vouchsafed  to  man  in  the  participation  of  this  sac- 
rament. That  the  glorified  humanity  is  here  presettt,  together  with  the 
Divinity,  Swedenborg,  in  a  special  section,  very  clearly  shows,  and  ob- 
serves, at  the  same  time,  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  spiritual  food,  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  glorified  humanity  is  there  profiered  to  us. 

In  order  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  a  participation,  Swedenborg 
observes  :  every  sound  soul  has  the  faculty  to  receive  from  the  Lord 
wisdom,  that  is  to  say,  truths,  and  to  augment  the  same  to  all  eternity ; 
in  like  manner  to  receive  charity,  and  to  increase  perpetually  in  the 
same.  But  now,  the  Lord  is  charity  and  wisdom  itself;  consequently 
roan  is  able  to  unite  himself  to  Him.  It  is  here  evident,  that  wisdom 
and  charity  are  regarded  by  Swedenborg  as  something  substantial — as 
the  subtlest  emanations  from  the  Deity,  and  the  Deity  itself :  in  the 
same  way,  as  in  the  other  world,  he  beheld  God  as  a  sun,  from  which 
alone  light  and  heat  are  emitted,  that  is  to  say,  wisdom  and  charity. 
To  avoid  probably  pantheistic  views,  the  prophet  adds,  the  Divinity  it  • 
self  cannot  be  identified^  but  only  united  with  man  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  sun  is  not  conjoined  with  the  eye,  nor  the  air  with  the  ear, 
but  are  only  adjoined  to  those  organs,  in  order  to  render  the  senses  of 
seeing  and  of  hearing  possible. f 


*  Loc.  cit.  p.  389.  **  In  a  like  manner  at  a  firat  came,  a  middle  cause,  which  ia 
the  efficient,  and  ultimate  cauie,  which  ia  the  e^ct,  and  the  end,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  former  cauKt  were  produced.** 

t  Loc.  cit  p.  445.    '*  Still,  bowevoi,  at  mn  is  a  finite  being,  the  Lord,  diviaitj 
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In  the  same  way,  condnaes  Swedenborg,  as  baptism  introduces  us 
tato  the  Church,  the  holy  communion  introduces  us  into  heaven.  For, 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  who  is  present  in  the  sacrament,  has  necessarily 
beavon  abo  in  hb  train,  and  opens  it  to  those,  who  worthily  partake  of 
the  divine  repast.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  unworthy  communicant. 
To  the  worthy,  God  is,  in  this  feast,  inwardly  and  outwardly  present : 
inwardly,  by  His  love  and  truth :  outwardly  by  His  omnipresence, 
which  determines  the  existence  of  all  diings.  In  the  wicked  is  found 
the  mere  general  omnipresence  of  God,  without  the  former.  To  mere 
cvnal  and  mere  natural  men,  who  withdraw  from  obedience  to  God, 
and  only  know  and  speak  of  the  Divine  Truth,  but  never  practise  it, 
the  Lord,  in  despite  of  existence,  reveals  not  heaven.  One  might  feel 
disposed  to  conclude  from  this,  that  Swedenborg  agrees  with  Calvin, 
when  he  teaches,  that  to  the  reprobate,  the  glorified  body  of  the  Lord 
is  not  imparted.  Swedenborg,  however,  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  Ge- 
nevan Reformer,  for,  according  to  the  latter,  the  food  of  eternal  life  is 
not  imparted  to  him,  who  is  predestined  to  eternal  death  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  former,  it  is  only  not  received  by  the  unworthy  communicant, 
that  is  to  say,  not  imbibed  in  the  inmost  life  of  the  spirit,  although  prof- 
fered to  him.*  What  Swedenborg  teaches,  beades,  respecting  the 
Eucharist ;  to  wit,  that  it  worketh  an  union  with  the  Deity,  and  is  the 
stamp  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  so  forth,  is  only  a  fUrther  consequence 
of  what  has  been  hitherto  stated.  Moreover,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  Swedenborg  entirely  passes  over  the  relation, 
which  the  same  bears  to  the  death  of  our  Lord,  and  to  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  clearly  as  that  relation  is  pointed  out  in  Holy  Writ  The  mo- 
tives, for  this  his  omission,  are  to  be  sought  for,  in  the  above  mentioned 
view,  which  he  takes  of  Christ's  passion  and  deadi. 

4  LxxznL^Swedenbofg*!  nvelatioDS  fk«iii  the  othor  world. 

With  the  information,  which  Swedenborg  brought  from  the  next 
world,  respecting  its  state  aad  its  relations,  and  which  he  has  recorded 
in  his  writings,  we  wish  not  to  amuse  our  readers ;  though  to  many, 
undoubtedly,  the  investigation  of  this  subject  would  be,  precisely,  the 
most  attractive.  We  shall  only  communicate  so  much  as  appears  ne« 
cessary,  partly  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  ihe  Swedenborgian  doc- 


itielf,  cannot  be  conjoined  with  him.  but  a^jomed.**  At  p.  70,  the  author  layi,  that 
**  conjoined,**  sijrnifies  an  unity  like  that  of  the  fruit  with  the  tree,  but  *'  adjoined^** 
a  more  external  onion,  aa  when  frnita  are  bound  to  a  tree.** 

^Loe.oitp.  396. 
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trines,  and  partly  to  explain  much,  that  has  heen  hitherto  stated. 
When  souls  quit  the  visible  world,  they  go  to  a  locality  hovering  be- 
tween heaven  and  hell ;  and  feeling  themselves  by  degrees  irresistibly  at- 
tracted to  their  kindred  spirits,  they  gradually  advance  into  heaven  or  hell. 

The  husband,  with  haste,  seeks  his  spouse,  and  vice  versa ;  and  in 
general,  each  one  the  companions  of  his  earthly  sufferings  and  joys, 
among  whom  alone  he  finds  himself  at  home.  In  these  descriptions, 
8wedenborg  indisputably  displays  a  very  subtle  psychology.  Those, 
moreover,  who  are  neither  ripe  for  heaven,  nor  find  joy  in  hell,  are  in- 
structed and  educated,  until  by  the  use  of  their  freedom,  they  attain  un- 
to pure  truth  and  charity,  whereby  heaven  becomes  accessible  to  them. 
The  members  of  every  religion,  confession,  and  sect,  receive  teachers  of 
their  own  party,  and  the  Heathen,  Jew,  and  Mohammedan,  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  this  school.  But,  if  they  resist  all  attempts  for  their  im- 
provement or  perfection,  they  are  then  swallowed  up  by  hell.  We  do 
not  see  why  Swedenborg  should  have  manifested  such  a  decided  hostil- 
ity against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory,  although,  undoubtedly, 
between  the  latter  and  the  intermediate  place  of  the  Swedenborgiant, 
important  differences  are  to  be  found. 

The  relations  in  the  next  world,  according  to  the  depositions  of  our 
eye-witness,  perfectly  resemble  those  on  earth.  There  also,  are  houses, 
and  palaces  with  rooms  and  furniture ;  there,  too,  are  mountains  and 
valleys,  rivers  and  lakes.  Time,  also,  and  a  very  substantial  space,  rule 
the  world  of  spirits.  Nations  and  individuals  retain  their  peculiarities ; 
hence,  in  the  next  world,  the  Dutch  still  carry  on  commerce.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  all  things  are  in  a  more  glorified  and  spiritual  shape, 
than  here  below,  for  the  gross  body  of  the  present  life  is  thrown  off ; 
and  even  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  according  to  Swedenborg,  does 
not  take  place.  The  new  body,  however,  retains  quite  the  form  of  the 
old  one,  so  that  many  who  pass  into  the  next  life,  perceive  not  that  they 
no  longer  possess  their  former  corporeal  integument. 

In  1757,  the  last  judgment  was  hdd,  and  Swedenborg,  as  an  amazed 
cpectator,  assisted  at  it.  The  same  is  also  held  from  time  to  time. 
Even  the  damned  could  be  delivered,  if  they  wished.  Swedenborg  saw 
one  of  them,  who  had  once  been  a  highway-robber,  and  had  been  guil- 
ty of  adultery,  and  who,  somehow  or  other,  had  strayed  among  the 
angels.  These  endeavored  to  work  on  his  understanding,  and  he  really 
understood  what  they  said  and  wished.  But,  on  their  demanding  him 
to  love  the  truth,  which  he  recognized ;  he  replied,  he  would  not,  and 
returned  to  hell.  The  phenomenon  Swedenborg  makes  use  of,  in  order  ' 
to  prove  Free-will.  Here«  the  penetrative  man  evinces  his  sagacity  ; 
for,  certainly,  there  are  reprobatesi  who  will  not  be  happy,  and  there- 
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ford  cltntiot  be  so.  This  narrative  agrees  very  well  with  the  other  doc 
trines  of  Swedenborg,  that  God  is  perpetually  present  with  man  so  long 
as  he  liveSf  and  exerts  a  constant  influence  over  him  to  procure  his 
conversion ;  bat,  that  those  who  die  in  the  wickedness  of  their  heart, 
are  irreformable,  *•  because  the  interiors  of  their  minds,"  says  Sweden" 
borg, ''  are  fixed  and  determined." 

i  Lixxvf. — Biblical  Canon  of  Bwedenborg.    Allegorico^yfltiea]  fixegtoflia. 

With  Swedenborg's  peculiar  views  on  Holy  Writ,  we  must  now  make 
our  readers  acquainted**  On  perusing  his  writingSi  we  are  soon  very 
painfully  surprised  with  the  fact,  that  he  makes  no  doctrinal  use  of  SL 
Paul's  epistles.  At  least,  we  cannot  recall  to  our  recollection,  that  we 
have  ever  found  any  notice  taken  of  them,  even  on  those  points,  where 
such  would  be  indispensable  ;  as  in  the  articles  of  Justification,  and  of 
Faith,  and  of  its  relation  to  Works.  This  fact  we,  at  lastf  found  clears 
ed  up,  **  by  the  chief  articles  of  faith  of  the  New  Church,"  subscriptioo 
to  which  is  required,  as  a  condition,  from  all  those  who  desire  to  enter 
into  the  communityf  founded  by  Swedenborg.  In  these  **  chief  articles," 
we  find  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  enumera* 
ted ;  but,  among  the  component  parts  of  the  latter,  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  Apocalypse  are  alone  reckoned.^  The  influence  which  Sweden^ 
borg's  dogmatic  system  exerted  on  the  framing  of  his  Biblical  Canon, 
no  one  can  deny.  Hence,  before  we  could  speak  of  the  latter,  it  was 
necessary  to  set  forth  his  doctrines.  The  rejection  of  the  dogmas  of 
original  sin,  of  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  Christ,  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  flesh,  and  so  forth,  led  him  to  expunge,  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
sacred  writings,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in 
short,  every  thing  which,  even  by  the  most  forced  interpretation,  could 
not  be  made  to  harmonize  with  his  own  errors.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  especially,  the  account  of  the  real  descent  of  the  ParacletCf 
who  was  to  lead  the  Church  into  all  truth,  and  to  abide  with  her  for  ever, 
must,  undoubtedly,  have  been  a  great  stumbling-block  in  his  way.  lo 
fact,  the  Swedenborgians  endeavour  to  represent  their  master  as  him 
who  has  at  last  communicated  what  originally  was  inaccessible,  or  un« 
intelligible,  to  believers.  I  have  discovered,  at  least,  that  Swedenborg's 
disciples,  in  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  their  teacher,  have  appealed 
to  those  promises  of  a  Paraclete,  recorded  in  St.  John's  Gospel.     When, 


•  Vol.  i.  pp.  373-460. 

t  **  Divine  Revelationa  made  known  bj  Swedenborgi  translated  into  Gannaa  by 
Emanuel  Tafeli*"    YoL  ii.    Tabingen,  1834. 
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moreover,  the  apostle  aaith :  ^  No  eye  hath  seen,  no  ear  hath  heardf 
nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  what  God  hath 
prepared  for  thoee  who  love  Him  ;*'  he  must  certainly  have  appeared  not 
very  entitled  to  credence^  in  the  estimation  of  one*  who,  in  his  own  per* 
son  had  observed  the  joys  of  the  blessed,  and  in  his  writings  had  lifted 
up,  for  the  edification  of  mankind,  the  veil,  which  the  apostle  had  fain 
have  thrown  over  the  realms  of  eternity.  When  Swedenborg  rejected^ 
abo,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  and  other  scriptures,  as  uncanonical,  he 
was  driven,  for  consistency's  sake,  to  this  step. 

If,  together  with  this  arbitrary  mode  of  dealing  with  the  canon,  we 
consider  the  following  hermeneutical  principles  of  Swedenborg,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised,  that  the  most  fantastic  doctrines  should  have  been  pro- 
pounded by  him  as  Christian.  Swedenborg  says,  that,  in  *the  literal 
sense  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Divine  trutii  is  contained  in  all  its  plenitude, 
holiness  and  power ;  and  to  the  demonstration  of  this  truth,  he  devotes 
a  special  treatise.  Tet,  he  supposes  a  mystical  sense,  which  he  calls 
tike  spiritual  one,  to  be  concealed  in  the  letter  of  Scripture  ;  so  that  the 
entire  truth  is  comprised  in  its  every  word,  nay,  often  in  its  every  syl* 
lable  !  This  doctrine  Swedenborg  establishes  in  the  closest  connexion 
with  those  correspondences,  that,  according  to  him,  exist  between  heaven 
tad  earth,  and  he  gives  several  interpretations  of  texts  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse, whereby  he  endeavours  to  render  his  view  more  evident.  These 
theories,  considered  in  themselves,  are  not  so  very  obnoxious  to  censure  | 
they,  on  the  contrary,  are  based  on  a  great  truth,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, are  justified  by  those  relations,  which,  according  to  the  most  ex* 
phcit  declarations  in  the  New  Testament,  exist  between  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Covenant.  To  this  mode  of  interpretation,  as 
aa  exercise  for  mystical  acuteness  (if  we  dare  use  such  an  expression,) 
we  even  cannot  entirely  deny  all  value.  It  is,  likewise,  a  well-known 
&ct«  that,  acooiding  to  the  character  of  different  ages,  and  the  peculi* 
arities  of  individual  men,  it  has  had  great  influence  in  awakening  reli- 
gious feelings,  and,  at  many  periods,  has  guarded  Holy  Writ  against 
the  contempt  of  arrogant,  carnal-minded  men,  or  against  the  neglect  of 
Men,  piousy  indeed,  but  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  a  gram- 
matical and  historical,  yet  spiritual,  exegesis.  But,  if  such  a  mode  of 
interpretation,  when  not  practised  by  inspired  writers,  opens,  under  all 
eircumstances,  boundless  scope  to  the  play  of  an  irregular  fancy,  or  to 
the  effusions  of  mere  individual  feeling,  it  is  sure  to  lead  to  the  grossest 
errors,  when  it  is  made  the  medium  for  discovering,  and  establishing, 
articles  of  doctrine.  Dogmas,  which  by  the  most  unhistorical  method, 
men  had  perhaps  stumbled  on«  may,  by  self-delusion  and  a  small  portion 
of  wit|  be  found  stated  in  every  text  of  Scripture.    This  was  now  ac- 
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tixdlj  the  cmse  wilb  Swedenborg,  who  coald  discover  the  straDgest 
things  in  the  Bible.  Lastly*  the  preemnptuoue  ignorance,  with  which 
he  judges  the  history  of  the  allegorico-mystical  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture«  appears  highly  censurable.  The  higher  the  estimation  is,  in  which  » 
he  holds  the  latter^  the  greater  the  earnestness  wherewith  he  asserts, 
that  it  was  all  but  unknown,  as  weH  among  the  Jews,  on  account  of 
their  carnal  sense,  as  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
on  account  of  their  too  great  simj^city,  and  among  those  of  subsequent 
ages,  from  the  general  corruption.  He  insists,  that  it  was  only  by  a 
special  revelation  he  was  made  attentive  to  it,  or  at  all  events  favoured 
with  the  true  key  for  its  right  use.  But  what  is  his  distinction  between 
the  various  senses  of  Holy  Writ,  other  than  the  Sod  (body,)  the  De« 
rusch  (soul,)  and  the  Phaschiith  (spirit  of  the  Cabala  ;)— senses  which 
themselves  correspond  to  the  rifUL^  the  ^f>xi^  >^^  ^^e  v^fOAui,  of  Philo?* 
And  wherein  do  the  Swedenborgian  correspondences  between  heaven 
and  earth,  so  essentially  ^ffer  from  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  Jerusalem 
(the  j(»«  and  the  •mirm  'It f09r«A«X)  tiie  carnal  and  the  spiritual  Israel 
(the  'lT^«iiA  rm^xtxir  and  nupfiaTticir,)  with  which  the  same  Philo  has 
made  us  acquainted  ?  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the  astounding  asser- 
tion, that  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  the  allegorico-mystical 
exegesis  was  unknown  ?  Just  as  if  Basilides,  Yalentinus,  and  Origen, 
had  lived  in  the  sixth  century !  That  Swcdenborg  should  have  possess- 
ed any  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great,  of  Alcuin, 
of  Richard,  of  St.  Victor,  or  with  the  description  of  the  three  senses 
given  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  others,  it  would  be  too  much  to  require 
of  him  ;  nor  should  we  have  even  noticed  the  contradictions,  into  which 
he  has  fallen  with^well-known  historical  facts,  had  he  not  vaunted  him- 
self as  an  extraordinary  divine  envoy,  and  represented  his  book  as  one 
written  under  God's  especial  guidance. 

Swcdenborg  shows  great  pettiness,  and  even  childishness,  in  making 
a  sort  of  fire-work  out  of  Holy  Writ.  In  the  spiritual  world,  says  he» 
where  the  Bible  is  preserved  in  holy  chests,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Temple,  it  is  regarded  with  respect  by  the  angels ;  and  it  is  as  radian^ 
as  a  great  star,  and,  at  times,  like  the  sun,  and  its  glinunering  splendou  r 
forms  the  most  magnificent  rainbow  !  If  any  one,  with  his  hands  o^ 
clothes,  touch  the  Bible,  he  is  immediately  environed  with  a  brilTiant 
fire,  and  he  appears  as  if  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  star,  bathed  in  light! 
This,  adds  Swcdenborg,  he  has  often  seen  and  admired !     But  if  any 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  378.  **  The  ■piritual  lenie  doth  not  appear  in  the  literal  senae,  being 
within  it,  as  the  ■oul  is  in  the  body  ;  or  as  the  thought  of  the  understanding  is  in  tht 
eye,  or  as  the  affection  of  love  is  in  ths  ooantBoaDee.** 
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oDet  entangled  in  errors,  look  into  the  sacred  coffer,  then  his  eye9 
are  overcloudeti  with  deep  darkness ;  and  if  he  venture  to  touch  the 
Word  itself,  an  explosion  immediately  ensues,  which  flings  him  '*  into  a 
corner  of  the  room."*  Had  these  descriptions  been  mere  allegoricfJ 
representations,  to  point  out  to  sensual  men  the  efiulgence  of  divine 
light,  wherewith  a  soul  is  filled,  that  with  feelings  hallowed  to  God  draws 
from  Holy  Writ  life  and  nurture  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  profound 
darkness  and  appalling  night  that  encompass  those,  who  pervert  Scrip* 
ture  to  the  confirmation  of  the  fancies  of  their  oWn  brain ;  we  should 
then  have  commended  the  aptness  of  such  illustrations.  But  such  is 
not  Swcdenborg's  meaning ;  he  here  designs  to  state  positive  facts* 
For  our  part,  we  here  discern  an  idolatry  manifested  to  the  dead  word 
of  Scripture,  which  exceeds  all  that  the  slavishness  to  the  mere  letter 
has  ever  exhibited,  and  has  perhaps  no  parallel  in  history,  except  in  the 
controversy  among  Mohammedans,  whether  the  Koran  be  created  or 
uncreated*  Yet  even  the  rational  Moslem  will  reply,  that  the  ideas, 
indeed,  of  the  sacred  book  are  eternal,  but  by  no  means  the  form,  where- 
in  they  are  set  forth. 

i  Lzzxv.^Bwedenboi|r*i  pUce  in  Hiitory. 

To  form  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Swedenborgianism,  it 
is  necessary  to  point  out  more  fully  the  idea,  which  its  author  enter- 
tained of  his  own  historical  importance.  He  divides  the  history  of  the 
world  into  so  many  great  periods,  which  he  denominates  Churches  ;  to 
wit,  the  Antediluvian  ;  the  Asiatico-African,  which  attained  its  term  by 
the  introduction  of  idolatry  ;  the  Mosaic ;  and,  lastfy,  the  Christian 
Church.  In  the  latter,  he  again  distinguishes  four  Churches,  the  Ante- 
Nicene,  the  Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant.  The 
last-named,  also,  like  the  preceding  Churches,  has  already  reached  its 
end :  hence,  with  the  New  Coitimunity,  the  times  revert  to  the  origin 
of  the  Church— to  primitive  Christianity,  whose  principles  can  hence- 
forth never  more  be  forsaken.  So  far  Swedcnborg,  who  as  is  clear  from 
this,  formed  no  slight  estimate  of  his  own  historical  importance.  Let 
us  first  take  into  consideration  the  view  of  universal  history,  prior  to 
Christ,  as  set  forth  by  him.  He  says,  the  four  great  periods  of  the 
world  follow  each  other,  according  to  the  type  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  four  times  of  the  day  ;  and  the  same  regularity,  which, 
on  a  small  scale,  is  observed  in  this  succession  of  times,  exists  there  on 


•  Loo.  cit.  p.  396. 
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a  lirger  scale.  On  the  impropriety  of  making  Christianity  fall  in  with 
the  winter  and  the  night,  we  will  not  lay  any  particular  stress,  although 
Christianity  expressly  declares  itself  to  be  the  never-setting  noon-day  of 
ages.  But,  what  Christian  can  tolerate  the  suhordinate  position  which 
is  aMgned  to  Christ  ?  Instead  of  representing  him,  as  the  gifat  centre- 
point  of  the  world's  history,  he  is  made  to  begin  a  period  merely  co- 
ordinate with  the  other  epochs  of  the  world  I  This  would  have  been,  at 
least,  no  error  of  the  understanding*  had  Swedenborg  regarded  Christ 
as  a  mere  man  ;  but,  it  becomes  the  greatest  of  errors,  since  Christ  he 
considers  to  be  the  incarnate  God.  If  the  Deity  manifests  Himself  in 
the  flesh,  so  thereby,  it  is  hoped,  an  epoch  is  introduced,  to  which  no- 
thing can  be  adjoined,  but  all  things  should  be  made  subordinate.  From 
this  point  of  view  alone,  Swedenborg  might  have  discerned  the  essea- 
tial  defects  in  this  system. 

The  cause  of  this  perverse  construction  of  human  history,  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  fact,  that  Swedenborg  would  not  acknowledge  a 
general  fall  of  the  human  race,  and,  in  reality,  was  at  a  loss  how  to^||^ 
plain  the  very  evident  fact  of  a  radical  sinfulness  in  man.  Had  flpb^ 
denborg  deeply  considered  the  scriptural  opposition  between  the 
first  and  the  second  Adam,  instead  of  occupying  himself  with  allegories 
in  respect  to  the  first ;  had  he,  in  the  fall  of  Adam,  deplored  with  a 
pious  simplicity,  at  least,  the  fall  of  all  mankind,  though  he  had  been 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  speculative  reasons  of  this  fact,  then 
the  whole  period,  from  Adam  to  Christ,  would  have  appeared  to  him  as 
the  period  of  the  development  of  the  sinful  principle,  and  of  an  apos- 
tacy  from  God  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  regarded  Christ 
as  the  great  turning-point  in  history,  with  whom  commenced  the  un^ 
folding  of  the  principle  of  sanctification,  and  of  a  return  to  the  Deity. 
This  one  great  period  he  might  then  have  again,  in  some  manner,  sub- 
divided ;  but  should  never  have  placed  the  period  from  Adam  to  Noah, 
that  from  Noah  to  Moses  (or  what  he  calls  the^  Asiatico- African 
Church,)  and  the  period  from  Moses  to  Christ,  on  the  same  level  with 
the  Christian  epoch.  Such  a  parallel  was  only  possible  through  a  total 
misapprehension  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  moral  world.  The  text 
in  Romans  (c.  v.  14-21 ;  xi.  32,)  and  in  Galatians  (c.  iii.  22,)  might 
alone  have  sufficed  to  teach  him  the  right  and  the  true  view,  had  he  not, 
on  that  very  account,  struck  out  St.  Paul's  Epistles  from  the  catalogue 
of  canonical  Scriptures,  precisely  because  they  ofier  so  dear  a  contra- 
diction to  his  whole  conception  of  religious  HiBt9ry« 

His  main  point  of  view  being  thus  distorted,  Swedenborg  can  give 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  any  great  phenomenon  in  reiigioos  his- 
tory ;  on  the  contrary,  in  his  system  all  is  dismembered,  unintalligihlei 
94 
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and  incoherent.  The  idolatry  of  Nature  he  deduces  from  the  acciden- 
tal circumstance,  that  the  correspondences  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  world  had  been  forgotten.  The  revelation,  which,  as  Swe- 
denborg  possitively  asserts,  was  made  to  Enoch,  and  transmitted  to  the 
fdlowing{geuerations  (namely,  that  all  objects  in  the  lower  world  had 
their  correlatives  in  the  higher,)  and  the  true  knowledge  of  these  mutual 
relations  in  special,  defined  cases,  were,  in  the  course  of  ages,  accord- 
ing to  our  prophet,  effaced  from  the  memory  of  nations ;  earthly  things 
were  regarded  without  connexion  with  the  things  corresponding  to 
them  above ;  and  the  veneration,  which  was  due  to  the  latter,  was  paid 
to  the  former.  This  view  of  Swedenborg's  has  much  resemblance 
with  the  more  common,  but  equally  superficial,  notion,  that  out  of  the 
confusion  of  the  symbol  with  the  object  represented  by  it,  idolatry 
arose.  But,  the  question  must  ever  recur,  how  could  those  relations 
adverted  to  be  forgotten,  and  where  must  we  look  for  the  cause  of  this 
oblivion  ?  Wherefore,  also,  must  the  faith  in  the  one  true  God  have 
Mtti  at  the  same  time  abandoned  ?  The  consciousness  of  Grod  was 
certainly  not  essentially  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  such  corres- 
pondences between  heavenly  and  earthly  things,  since  Enoch  was  the 
first  to  be  instructed  in  them  ;  and  yet  before  him,  certainly,  men  had 
also  known  the  true  God.  Had  Swedenborg  acknowledged  a  general 
darkening  of  the  human  mind  through  sin,  a  corruption  transmitted 
from  Adam,  and  with  ever-increasing  intensity,  contaminating  all 
generations,  he  would  not  have  sought  to  account  for  the  idolatry  of 
Nature,  from  such  mere  external  causes.  He  would  have  understood, 
that  the  soul  severed  from  God  by  sin,  necessarily  fell  under  the  do* 
minion  of  Nature,  and  chose  those  Powers  for  the  object  of  its  worship, 
with  whom  it  felt  an  especial  affinity,  and  by  whom  it  was  invincibly 
attracted.  The  loss  of  the  essential,  internal,  and  universal  correspon- 
dences between  God  and  man,  led  to  the  ignorance  of  those  external 
and  particular  correspondences,  between  the  inferior  and  the  higher 
order  of  the  world.  The  leparation  of  the  soul  from  God,  and  its  con- 
centration within  itself,  first  produced  this  conception  of  nature,  as  dis- 
connected from  all  higher  relations. 

Let  us,  once  more,  call  to  mind  one  of  the  proofs  attempted  by  Swe- 
denborg, in  support  of  the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Deity,  in 
order  to  bring  back  men  to  Himself;  for  it  is  only  here  that  proof  can 
be  perfectly  appreciated.  He  says,  the  faith  of  man,  considered  in  it- 
self, may  be  compared  to  a  look  cast  up  vaguely  towards  the  sky,  hot, 
through  the  Incarnation,  is  the  same  circumscribed,  and  directed  to  a 
definite  object.  If,  hereby,  the  necessity  of  an  Incarnation  of  the 
Divinity  be  rendered  perfectly  ooaeeiTaUe,  yet  this  argament  offen  no 
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MMOiit  wherefore  the  Divine  Word  should  have  become  flesh  preeisel  j 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  period  of  the  world.  Swedenborg 
might,  just  as  well,  have  introduced  this  Theophany  immediately  after 
the  creation  of  the  first  man.  Nay,  he  was  forced  to  do  tAw,  unless  all 
the  aberrations  of  the  ages  prior  to  Christianity — unless  all  Heathenism 
itself  be  regarded  as  perfectly  guiltless.  Did  the  first  men,  unfavoured  as 
they  were  with  the  descent  of  the  Son  of  God,  cast  a  less  vague  look  up 
to  Heaven,  than  those  of  later  times  ?  For  this  very  reason,  Sweden- 
borg should  have  placed  the  advent  of  Christ  at  the  very  origin  of  His- 
tory ;  and  thus  the  first,  and  not  the  fourth,  period  of  the  world,  should 
have  begun  with  Him.  Had  he,  on  the  other  hand,  kept  strictly  in  view 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  as  to  end  of  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  Grod» 
4hen  he  would  have  understood  the  epoch  of  his  coming.  The  whole 
drama  of  History,  as  set  forth  by  our  prophet,  appears  without  a  plan ; 
the  members  of  the  great  historical  organism  appear  to  hang,  as  if  by 
accident,  together,  and  to  mingle  in  blind  confusion.  Now  we  can  see, 
wherefore  Swedenborg  himself  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  the  unsatis- 
factoriness  of  the  cause  assigned  by  him,  for  the  incarnation  of  the 
Deity  at  the  particular  period  wherein  it  occurred ;  and  wherefore  he 
sought  to  aid  his  meagre  representation,  by  a  fantastic  device  as  to  the 
relation  between  heaven  and  hell.  He  saw  himself  forced  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  device,  in  order  to  account,  by  the  relations  of  the  next  life, 
for  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  which  had  no  foundation  in  this  world's 
history  ; — a  device,  whereby  the  error  of  his  whole  historical  construc- 
tion, is  not  in  the  least  degree  obviated* 

When  we  now  come  to  the  Christian  period,  what  a  singular  view 
of  its  history,  what  an  astonishing  spectacle,  presents  itself  here !  The 
Church  also,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  divided  into  a  cycle  of 
four  parts  ;  and  yet,  says  Swedenborg,  with  the  Council  of  Nice  be- 
gins the  great  apostacy  from  Christian  truth,  which  lasts  down  to  his 
own  time !  But  the  notion  of  apostacy,  implies  the  idea  of  perversity 
«nd  disorder.  How  then  would  it  be  possible  to  find  a  regular  develop- 
ment in  the  four  Christian  Churches,  the  three  last  members  whereof 
are  to  be,  in  the  same  relation  to  the  first,  as  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter,  to  the  spring ;  or  even  as  youth*  manhood,  and  old  age,  to  in- 
fancy!'  Where  a  well-ordered  development  is  observed,  where  a 
regular  transition,  from  one  state  to  another,  is  manifest,  a  rejection  of 
the  original  vital  principle  is  not  conceivable.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  is  rejected,  as  Swedenborg  accuses  the  whole  Church  subse- 
quent to  the  Council  of  Nice,  of  casting  off  such  a  principle,  there  a 
regular  development  is  not  possible.  Even  oar  finisher  of  the  Church 
had  a  sense  of  the  incoherence  of  his  historical  constructions.     On  this 
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•ceount  he  endearoars  to  ezciiWy  in  eome  manner,  the  apostacy,  and 
fpoaka  to  the  beneficial  variety  of  reUgiousJ^difierences,  that  mutually 
enlighten  one  another,  and  even  lets  the  remark  escape  him,  that  he 
had  been  informed,  that  those  Churches,  which  are  in  different  goods  and 
truths,  if  only  their  goods  have  relation  to  the  love  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
truths  to  faith  in  him,  are  like  so  many  precious  jewels  in  a  king's 
crown."*  If,  hereby,  a  kind  of  necessity  in  the  marked  out  succession 
of  Churches  is  acknowledged,  so  no  one,  who  holds  the  maxim,  that 
above  aU  things,  a  writer  should  never  contradict  himself,  would  expect 
Swedenborg  to  designate  all  the  Christian  ages,  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  Council  of  Nice,  **  as  the  very  night ;"  '*  as  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation ;"  ^  as  that  Church,  wherein  nothing  spiritual  is  left  remaining  ;"t 
'*  which  in  name  only  is  Christian  fX  ^^  (^  ^^^  Anglican  writer  of  the 
preface  to  the  book,  from  which  we  have  made  our^extracts,  expresses 
himself,)  ^  as  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity  ;"  **  asthe  man 
of  sin;"  or  whatever  other  predicates  may  please  him.  A  marvellous 
expansion,  truly,  of  childhood  to  youth,  to  manhood,  and  to  age  f 

After  such  a  confused  succession  of  times  and  of  Churches,  Sweden- 
borg fitly  follows  as  the  extremest  link.  In  a  true  development,  the 
continuation  and  the  end  are  so  connected  with  the  beginning,  that  not 
only  doth  the  latter  follow  the  preceding  in  gentle  transitions,  but  it 
grows  out  of  it,  and  is  in  the  same  relation  to  it,  as  the  bud,  the  blossom, 
and  the  fruit,  are  to  the  seed.  Tet  Swedenborgianism  doth  not  grow 
cat  of  the  sequence  of  historical  phenomena,  but  breaks  suddenly  in 
upon  them.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Swedenborg,  the  corruption  of  the  Church  began  at  once,  at  a 
angle  stroke,  as  if  by  some  magical  interruption,  to  the  train  of  thought 
of  all  her  members.  Equally  abrupt  and  unexpected  is  theorise  of  his 
own  religious  system.  He  charges  the  Church  existing  before  him, 
with  having,  by  the  abuse  of  free-will,  abandoned,  and  never  again  re- 
turned, to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity ;  and  asserts,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  them  again,  without  an 
intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world,— without  the  knowledge  of  certain 
truths,  which  no  man,  before  him,  possessed,  because  none  had  been 
fikvoured  with  the  like  revelations.     But,  as  the  revelations  were  the 


*  Loc.  cit.  p.  515. 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  512.  **  That  the  last  time  of  the  Christian  Church  is  the  very  night, 
in  which  the  foimer  Churches  have  sat,  is  plain  from  the  Lord's  prediction/*  &c. 
Vol.  i.  p.  353  :  *■  Nothing  spiritoal  is  left  remaining  in  it**  (the  whole  Church.) 

I  V<^.  ii.  p.  373 :  **  The  former  Church  being  Christian  in  nam«  only,  but  not  fat 
)  and  reality.** 
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Tatnlt  of  an  extraordinary  grace  of  God,  and  as,  in  the  Church^itself, 
an  elements  for  a  true  regeneration  had  been,  since  the  Nicene  Conncii, 
utterly  lost,  how  could  the  Swedenborgian  Church  follow  the  preced- 
ing Churches,  in  a  regular  order  of  development  ?  All  sects,  that 
seceded  from  the  Catholic  Church,  could,  in  a  certain  degree,  give  a 
plausible  justification  to  their  charges  against  her,  inasmuch,  as  they 
appealed  to  Scripture,  whereby  her  regeneration  were  possible.  The 
censure  of  the  Reformers,  indeed,  must  always  be  termed  incomprehen- 
sible, since  it  presupposed  the  free-will  of  those,  against  whom  it  was 
directed  ;  and  this  faculty  the  Reformers  denied  to  men,  representing 
the  Deity  as  the  exclusive  agent  in  all  spu-itual  concerns,  on  whom  it 
entirely  depended  to  set  aside,  as  by  a  magical  stroke,  all  errors,  and 
who,  in  consequence,  was  alone  obnoxious  to  any  charge,  if  in  His 
household  any  thing  were  amiss.  These  reproaches,  nevertheless, 
might,  to  men,  who  are  not  wont  to  reason  with  consistency,  appear 
well-founded.  But  Swedenborg  boasts  that  the  true  spiritual  sense  of 
Holy  Writ  was  revealed  to  him  in  Heaven  only,  and,  in  consequence, 
quite  independently  of  the  ordinary  channels,  furnished  through  the 
original  institution  of  the  Church ;  and  he  therefore  denies  to  the  three 
preceding  periods  of  C  hristianity,  the  utter  possibility  of  possessing, 
through  the  then  existing  medio,  any  sound  doctrine  whatsoever.  And 
yet  he  describes  the  community  he  founded,  as  the  crown  of  the 
Churches  following  each  other  "according  to  order  !*'  Was  then  the 
apoetacy  of  the  Nicene  Council  something  conformable  to  order  t  Was 
the  darkness  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant 
Churches,  founded  in  the  very  ordinance  of  God  ?  In  the  same  way, 
too,  as,  according  to  the  theory  of  our  sage,  Christ  might  have  appeared 
in  the  time  of  Adam,  Noah,  and  Moses ;  so  he  himself,  from  the  desti- 
nation assigned  to  him,  might  have  commenced  his  career  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  century  of  our  era.  And  yet,  the  succession  of  the 
Churches  was  defined  and  systematic  !  Not  the  slightest  reference  to 
final  causes  can  be  discovered,  in  this  contradictory  view  of  History,  and 
its  result  appears  totally  unworthy  of  the  Deity. 

But  here,  we  must  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  special  cir- 
cumstance. Wherefore  had  Christ  not  power  enough  to  stem,  by  his 
manifestation,  the  progress  of  sin,  and  to  ensure  the  truth,  he  had 
brought  to  mankind,  against  the  possibility  of  extinction  ?  Wherefore 
did  the  Word,  which  was  uttered  from  his  lips,  which  was  preserved 
and  explained  by  his  spirit,  lose,  so  shortly  after  his  ascension,  its  world- 
subduing  energy  ?  And  wherefore  doth  it  work  with  might  and  with 
rictory,  and  become  for  ever  permanent,  only  when  proclaimed  bj 
Swedenborg  ?     We  should  yet  be  disposed  to  think,  that  when  Qcd 
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lowera,  when  they  hold  that  the  world  needs  a  visionary,  in  order  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  truth,*  and  will  be  found  to  contain  a  valid  testi- 
mony agtiinst  their  prophet.  We  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and 
now  also  we  have  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  the  Church ;  and  when 
we  hear  not  these,  we  shall  give  no  ear  to  him,  who  pretends  to  bring 
us  tidings  from  the  other  world.  With  these  words  alone,  hath  Christ 
annihilated  all   expectations,  which  might   attach    to  Swedenborg's 


*  See  the  letter  from  ThomaB  Hartley,  rector  of  Wenwick,  in  Northamptoiidiire, 
in  the  prefiiioe  to  the  True  Ckrwtian  Religion^  p.  yii. 
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THK  SOGIlOAKf. 


§  LZZXYii. — Relation  of  the  Soeiniazui  to  the  Refonnen. — Historical  RenMurki> 

In  the  Catholic  system  of  doctrine,  two  elements — the  Divine  and  the 
human,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  the  mystical  and  the  rational, 
or  however  else  we  may  please  to  denominate  them — move  in  uniform 
and  harmonious  combination  ;  so  that  the  rights  of  either  appear  ad- 
justed in  a  manner,  that  must  certainly  extort  esteem  and  admiration^ 
from  every  reflecting  mind.  And  whoever  unites  a  pious.  Christian, 
and  ecclesiastical  spirit  to  a  cultivated  intellect,  must  feel  himself  im- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  God's  protection  hath  guarded  His  Church 
in  an  eminent  degree.  But  of  the  contrarieties,  which  in  the  Church 
are  so  beautifully  harmonized,  the  one  or  the  other  can  easily,  in  the 
individual  believer,  obtain  the  preponderance.  Yet  this  preponderance 
will  remain  innocuous,  if  the  one-sided  principle  will  not  proceed  to  a 
total  misapprehension  of  its  opposite,  unduly  appreciated  as  it  is ;  and 
if  the  bonds  of  love,  which  unite  the  individual  to  the  body  of  the 
Church,  be  maintained  inviolate ;  for  it  is  these,  which  oppose  a  bene- 
ficial check  to  the  excess  of  one  or  other  of  the  aforesaid  elements,  that 
both  form  the  life  of  Christianity.  Such  one-sided  tendencies,  existing 
more  or  less  at  all  times,  were  found  in  the  period  immediately  prior  to 
the  Reformation ;  and  the  classical  studies,  which  had  then  once  more 
come  into  vogue,  gave  to  the  rational  principle,  in  many,  a  melancholy 
preponderance  ;  as  this  may  be  perceived  even  in  the  celebrated,  and, 
in  many  respects,  meritorious,  Erasmus.  Yet  the  opposite  tendency 
was,  by  far,  more  prevalent,  as  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  Reformation 
itself  will  prove,  wherein  the  mystical  element  had  predominated,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  the  contrary  one.  But  after  this  element,  exceeding 
all  bounds,  had  dissevered  the  bonds  of  the  Church,  the  one-sided 
rational  principle,  in  its  turn,  detached  itself  from  the  Church,  pursued 
its  own  course,  and  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  of  a  Lewis 
Hetzer  of  Bischofzeth  in  Thurgovia,*  of  a  John  Campanus,t  of  a 


*  Executed  atConitance,  in  1539. 

t  Bom  in  the  territory  of  Joliers,  flotiriihed  from  the  year  155M)  till  1580,  when  he 
wis  thrown  mto  priaon  in  hia  own  ooontry. 
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Michael  Senretut,*  and  of  a  Valentine  Gentili«,f  formed  a  community, 
received  its  name  from  two  Italians  of  Sienna,  Leelios  Socinns, 
►  in  the  year  1662  died  at  Zurich,  and  his  nephew,  Faustus  Socinuif 
who  died  in  1604,  at  Luclawicze  in  Poland.^ 

Socinianism  and  the  old  orthodox  Protestantism  are,  accordingly,  two 
extremes,  whereof  the  one  laid  hold  of  the  human,  the  other  of  die 
diirine  element  in  Christianity,  which  is  itself  one,  and  so  diverged  into 
4ippo6ite  paths,  that  Catholicism  alone  can  unite.  If,  in  the  Protestant 
system,  the  Divinity  of  Christ  be  rightly  and  truly  upheld,  yet  the 
Humanity  of  the  Redeemer  is,  by  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity,  absorbed  in 
His  Divinity ;  but  among  the  Socinians,  Christ  appears  as  a  mere  man. 
If  Luther  asserted,  that  the  object  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  was  solely  and  exclusively  the  reconciliation  of  men,  with  the 
Deity  in  the  Redeemer's  blood ;  and  all  the  rest,  which  Jesus  taught 
and  wrought,  was  purely  accidental ;  the  Socinians,  on  the  other  hand, 
hold,  that  Christ  has  offered  up  no  sacrifice,  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
but  wished  only  to  deliver  unto  men  a  new  doctrine,  and  be  to  them  a 
model  of  virtue.  Luther  and  Calvin  could  set  no  bounds  to  the  malig- 
nant  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  that  from  him  had  infected  hb 
whole  posterity  ;  but  the  two  Socini  know  absolutely  nothing  of  any 
moral  evil,  that  our  great  progenitor  had  brought  upon  his  children. 
According  to  the  former,  God  alone  worketh  the  deliverance  of  man 
from  the  empire  of  Satan,  and  bringeth  him  into  communion  with 
Christ,  and  man  is,  in  this  process,  purely  passive ;  according  to  the 
latter,  man  is  alone  active,  and  God,  after  communicating  to  him  His 
doctrine  and  His  promises,  respecting  a  future  life,  leaves  him  almost 
entirely  to  himself.     If  the  old  Protestants  speak  only  of  grace,  we 


*  A  Spaniard,  who  at  Calvin'i  inatigation  was  burned  at  Geneva,  in  1553. 

t  A  Neapolitan,  beheaded  at  Bern,  in  1566. 

t  On  the  first  authors  of  Socianism,  the  Protestant  historian,  Turretinus,  (in 
€k>mpendium  Higt,  Eeeles.  p.  373,)  has  the  following  notice:  **  Antitrmitarii  h&e 
etate  multi  occummt ;  quorum  pars  maxima  Photinianismnm  et  Sabellianismmn ; 
aonnulli  etiam  Arianismum  renorabant.  Talcs  fuere  Itali  quidam,  numero  quadra^ 
genarium  excedente,  qui  circa  annum  1546  in  VenetA,  ditione  propre  Vioentiam  coq- 
Tenticula  ct  coUoquia  inter  se  habebant.  In  his  memorantur  Leonardus  Abbas  Bo- 
•alls,  LabHus  Socinus,  Senensis  Patricius,  Bemadinus  Ochinua,  Nicolaus  Paruta, 
Valentinus  Gentilis,  Julius  Trevieanus,  Franciscus  do  Ruego,  Paulus  Alciatus, 
aliique.  Sed  cum  detect!  essent,  imo  et  duo,  J.  Trevisanus  ct  Franciscus  de  Ruego 
eomprehensi  et  supplieio  afiecti,  eeteri  sibi  consulturi  in  yariaa  oras  dispersi  sunt*** 
Of  all  these,  Valentine  Gentilis  had  the  most  melancholy  fate.  After  haying  with 
difficulty  escaped  the  fiery  death,  destined  by  Calvin  for  him,  as  well  as  Servetus,  he 
was  condemned,  by  the  Zwingtians  of  Bern,  as  an  anti-Trinitarian,  and  beheadedw 
Trant, 
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hear,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  lips  of  the  Socinianst  bat  the  word; 
laws,  and  precepts.  If  it  be  the  custom  of  the  Wittenberg  thecJogiaMib 
eonstantly  to  despise  reason,  and  if,  at  the  origin  of  the  Refomiatioii« 
thej  were  scarcely  able  to  endure  its  name,  it  is  a  maxim  with  the 
above-mentioned  Italians  to  consult  it  in  every  thing,  to  admit  no- 
thing which  was  impervious  to  that  degree  of  culture,  that  it  had 
attained  to  in  their  own  persons,  just  as  they  had  stood  at  the  very 
aommit  of  all  attainable  knowledge.  If  we  listen  to  the  Reformers, 
man  baa  only  to  take  the  Bible  in  hand,  and  its  contents,  in  a  magical 
way,  will  be  conveyed,  through  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  his  mind  ;  but,  if 
we  turn  to  Lslius  and  Faustus,  they  will  tell  us  that,  we  must  under- 
stand all  the  languages  in  the  world,  and  all  the  rules  and  arts  of  bib* 
lical  criticism  and  interpretation,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  obscurity 
of  Holy  Writ  But,  if  these  two  species  of  religious  reformers,  in  the 
aforesaid,  and  other  like  points,  pursued  courses  so  totally  different, 
they  again  frequently  concur  in  other  matters.  Not  only  did  both 
promise  to  restore  primitive  Christianity,  and  look  upon  the  Bible,  as 
the  only  standard  and  source,  from  which  it  was  to  be  drawn,  and  by 
which  all  religious  tenets  must  be  tested,  but  the  peculiar  starting  point 
of  both  was  also  the  same.  They  united  in  asserting  Christianity  to 
have  a  purely  practical  tendency,  adapted  to  life ;  this  practical  tendency 
being  taken  in  the  narrow,  and  one-sided  signification,  as  opposed  to 
all  speculation  and  high  scientific  inquiries.  In  this  matter,  however, 
the  other  difierences  between  the  Reformers  and  the  Socini,  exerted, 
doubtless,  a  decisive  influence  ;  the  practical  tendency  of  the  former 
being,  in  its  fundamental  tone,  exclusively  religious  ;  that  of  the  latter, 
exclusively  moral. 

Protestantism  and  Socinianism  have  this,  too,  in  common ;  that  as 
the  former  checked  its  own  development,  and  left  to  later  sects,  that 
sprang  out  of  its  bosom,  the  task  of  carrying  out  its  own  principles  ;  so 
Socinianism  bequeathed  to  a  later  period  the  work  of  its  own  consum- 
mation,— ^namely,  the  entire  abandonment  of  those  elements  of  super- 
naturalism,  which,  in  its  origin,  it  had  not  wholly  rejected.* 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  historical  connexion,  between  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Socinian  systems  of  doctrine,  we  shall  proceed  to  state 
a  few  historical  details.  Poland,  as  hinted  above,  was  the  first  seat  of 
the  Socinians.  Here,  nearly  contemporaneously  with  the  Reformation  of 
Luther  and  of  Calvin,  the  religious  system,  which  denied  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity,  had  penetrated.    However  much  the  opponents  of  the  latter 


•  Moflhler  here  mekee  an  alliMioo  to  the  Retkinaliiti,  idio  completed  the  work  of 
dettnittkm,  begun  bj  the  Soeiniene. — TVoii*. 
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doctriney  were  in  hostility  with  the  partiMins  of  the  Reformation,  tiiey 
tohnted  each  other,  lived  in  mutual  concord,  and  formed  together  one 
PMeetant  community ;  a  fact,  which  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
account  for,  since  the  enemies  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, rendered  timid  from  their  small  numbers,  were  for  a  long  time 
cautious  in  avowing  their  sentiments.  So  soon,  however,  as  their 
numbers  were  sufficiently  increased,  and  they  had  assured  themselves 
of  the  protection  of  some  powerful  patrons,  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  silence,  or  to  confine  their  sentiments  to  a  mere  whisper.  At 
the  synods  of  Pinczow  and  Petricow,  the  two  parties  separated  from 
each  other,  in  the  years  1563  and  1565  ;  and,  everywhere  held  in  ab- 
horrence, alike  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  Socinians,  under  the 
name  of  Unitarians,  formed  a  separate  sect,  for  the  moment,  undis- 
turbed from  without,  yet  inwardly  divided  by  the  most  various  opinicms* 
Under  these  circumstances,  Faustus  Sociuus  repaired  to  them,  and 
succeeded,  by  degrees,  in  uniting  their  discordant  views  respecting 
Christ,  and  in  setting  aside  the  anabaptism  advocated  by  the  Unita- 
rians. Henceforward  the  Unitarians  exchanged  their  name  for  that  of 
Socinians. 

In  the  year  1638,  however,  their  tranquillity  was  disturbed  in  Poland 
also.  They  saw  themselves,  partly  owing  to  their  own  fault,  deprived 
of  their  school,  their  churchy  and  their  printing-press,  in  Racovia,  where 
their  chief  settlement  existed  ;  till  at  last,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Jesuits,  they  were  forced  to  emigrate.  The  political  confederacies 
of  the  Unitarians  with  the  Swedes,  who  had  penetrated  into  Poland, 
very  much  contributed  to  excite  general  indignation  against  them.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  their  leaders,  Schlichting,  Wissowatius,  Przypkovi- 
us,  and  Lubienisky,  they  endeavoured  now  to  establish  settlements  in 
Transylvania,  (where  already,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  means  of  the 
Italian  physician,  Blandrata,  Unitarian  principles  had  taken  root,)  and 
also  in  Silesia,  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  Nether^ 
lands.  It  ,was  only  in  Prussia  and  the  March  of  Brandenburg,  that 
tiiey  succeeded  in  founding  some  unimportant  congregations  ;  for,  the 
general  abhorrence  for  their  principles,  and  for  all  attempts  to  propa- 
gate  them  (even,  as  in  Manheim,  where  they  thought  themselves  se- 
cure,) opposed  great  obstacles  to  their  progress.  In  the  Netherlands 
though  individual  Unitarians  were  tolerated,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
form  congregations  at  least.  The  greater  part  went  over,  by  degrees^ 
to  the  other  Christian  communities,  among  which  they  lived  dispersed* 
It  was  in  Transylvania  only,  that  the  sect  maintained  itself* 

The  chief  sources  of  information  for  the  history  of  Socinianism,  are 
the  numerous  writings  of  Faustus  Socinus,  who  inade  use  of  tiie  papers 
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beqaeathed  to  him  by  hk  uncle ;  the  writings  of  John  Crell,  Jonah 
Sehlicbting,  John  Lewis  Wollzogen  (the  works  of  all  these  writers  are 
found  in  the  BMiotheca  Fratrum  PoUmonany)  and  of  seyeral  others. 

Among  the  Socinian  catechisms^  the  larger  one  of  Racovia,  edited 
by  Moscorovius  and  Schmalz,  in  the  year  1605,  and  that  by  Ostorodf 
a  Socinian  preacher  at  Buscow,  near  Dantzic,  are  particularly  distin* 
guished.  (Rak.  1604.)  A  regular  symbolical  writing  the  Socinians 
do  not  recognize ;  although  the  Racovian  Catechism  may  pass  for 
SQch. 


$  IXUTUI. — Principles  of  the  Sociniani,  as  to  the  relation  between  Reason  and  Rey* 
elation,  and  the  functions  of  the  fonner  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ 

It  is  our  first  duty  to  state  the  views  of  the  Socinians,  as  to  the 
sources  of  all  religious  and  moral  knowledge.  They  assert,  that,  through 
his  own  powers,  man  arriveth  at  the  knowledge  and  distinction  of  good 
and  evil  \*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  think  that  the  idea  of  God,  and 
of  divine  things,  is  conveyed  to  man  only  from  without,  to  wit,  by  in- 
struction.!  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  they  represent  the  Divine 
image  in  man,  as  consisting  in  the  dominion  of  the  latter  over  animals. 
This  is  avowedly  the  meanest  view,  which  it  is  possible  to  entertain  of 
the  affinity  to  God  in  man  ;  a  view,  which  renders  it  utterly  inconceiv- 
able,  how,  when  God  announces  Himself,  or  lets  Himself  be  announced, 
from  without,  man  would  be  even  capable  of  receiving  the  doctrine  on 
the  Deity.  Clearer,  and  yet  withal  more  frivolous  and  powerless,  the 
one-sided  moralizing  tendency  of  Socinianism  could  not  well  appear, 
than  in  these  conceptions,  which  evidently  have  in  view  to  represent 
tile  ethical  principle,  as  the  primary  and  most  deeply-seated  idea  in 
man  ;  and  the  religious  principle,  on  the  other  hand,  as  something  sub- 
ordinate, only  extraneously  annexed  to  the  mind,  only  to  be  grasped  by  the 
finite  understanding,  like  the  geography  of  Peru,  for  instance,  and 
tiierefore,  in  a  manner,  accidental.  Thus,  while  Luther  assigns  to  mo- 
rality a  mere  temporal,  perishable,  earthly  value,  Socinianism,  in  the 
most  direct  opposition,  allots  the  highest  place  to  it.  In  the  sequel, 
we  shall  also  see,  that  the  religious  is  made  to  minister  entirely  to  the 
ethical  principle.  Not  less  do  we,  here,  recognize  the  instinctive  force, 
which  urged  Socinianism  to  carry  out  that  opposition,  that  it  formed 
against  the  elder  Protestantism  ;  the  latter,  in  its  extreme  sects,  repre- 

*  Faust,  Socin.  Prelect,  theol.  c.  3 ;  Bibliotheca  Fr.  Pol.  torn.  i.  fol.  537 ;  Volkel. 
de  yerA  Relig.  Ub.  iv.  e.  4. 
t  FVtost.  Socin.  de  aaet.  Bta.  Seript.  Bi1>l.  FV.  PoL  torn.  i.  p.  973. 
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senting  the  divine  idea  in  man  (as,  for  instance,  the  inward  light,  th^ 
inward  Christ  of  the  Quakers),  to  be  so  all-powerful  as  to  need  no  ez* 
traneous  aid,  for  its  rise  and  development  in  human  consciousness ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Socmians  will  deduce  this  divine  idea 
solely  from  an  external  source.  The  truth  is  on  neither  side.  Ration* 
al  nature,  the  religious,  intellectual,  and  moral  capability,  is  innate  in 
man  ;  but,  in  both  respects,  it  needs  the  outward  excitation,  proceeding 
from  a  being  of  a  like  spiritual  essence,  in  order  to  unfold  its  own  ener- 
gy, and  consummate  its  own  history. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  suppose,  that,  in  virtue  of  these  principles^ 
Socinians  would  have  adhered  literally  to  the  sense  of  any  record  of  re- 
velation, and  have  embraced  it,  with  unhesitating  faith ;  since  they  der 
nied  to  man  the  capacity,  as  it  were,  for  any  ulterior  criticism  of  such, 
or  the  divine  similitude,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  But,  in  such 
an  expectation  we  should  be  totally  deceived.  There  are  not,  indeed, 
wanting  numerous  passages,  that  inculcate  an  unconditional  submissibn 
to  Holy  Writ  \*  but  the  very  reverse  is  practised,  and  the  maxim  is 
not  only  enforced,  but  clearly  avowed  ;  that  any  thing  contrary  to  rea- 
son, that  is  to  say,  to  the  understanding  of  the  Socinians,  must  not  be 
considered  as  a  doctrine  of  our  records  of  revelation.  Hence  the  mem- 
orable declaration  of  some  Socinians,  that  in  cases,  where  a  Scripture 
text  does  not  harmonize  with  what  they  denominate  reason,  they  should 
rather  invent  a  sense,  than  adopt  the  simple  and  literal  signification  of 
the  words.f  Hence  we  find,  among  them,  the  first  outlines  of  the  sub- 
sequent accommodation-theory, — a  theory  which  is,  indeed,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  conception  they  had  formed  of  Christ ;  for,  with  the 
nature  of  a  mere  man,  an  adaptation  to  errors  is  perfectly  consistent. 
Yet,  this  point  the  Socinians  did  not  fully  develop.  They  did  not 
even  uphold  the  theory  of  inspiration,  in  all  its  rigour  ;  and  admitted 


*  Faust.  Socin.  Ep.  iii.  ad  Mat  Redcc.  Bib.  Fratnim  Pol.  torn.  i.  fol.  386. 

'*  Equidem  contra  id  scntio :  Nihil  in  iis  Scriptis  legi,  quod  non  yerinimum  rit 

Prestat,  mi  frater,  mihi  credo,  cum  in  aliquem  Scriptune  locum  incidimua,  qui  nobis 
falsam  sententiam  cooiinere  Yidcatnr,  una  cum  Augustino  b4c  in  parte  igrnorantlam 
Dostram  fateri,  quam  eum,  si  alioqnin  indubitatus  plane  sit,  in  dubiom  reyocare." 
Fauatus,  after  having  obeerved,  that  if  we  wish  to  charge  on  Holy  Writ  any  un- 
truth,  we  can  do  this  only  through  reason,  or  other  grounds,  says,  **  Ratione  viz  ullo 
modo  fieri  id  potest,  cum  Christiana  religio  non  humanao  rationi  ullo  pacto  innitator.** 

t  Bengel  (in  Suskind*9  Magazine^  No.  xv.  p.  138)  has  excellently  proved,  that  the 
Socinians,  in  the  mterpretation  of  Holy  Writ,  adopted  at  a  mle,  a  negative  use  of 
reason.  The  passages  relative  hereto,  extracted  from  the  wriUngs  of  Faustnt  Sod* 
nus  and  Schmah,  may  be  seen  in  p.  139  of  the  above-cited  work.  Se«  ako'Mar* 
heineke  Instit.  Symbol,  p.  179. 
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Hbmi  errora,'^tlioiigfa  only  in  unuiipofiaBt  matterv,  might  hftve  crept  J 
Ikt  Bible.*  From  the  audogy  of  the  whole  Sociniui  system,  especial- 
1j  from  the  representation  it  gives  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  higher  goid- 
ance,  under  which  the  sacred  Scriptnres  were  composed,  was,  accord- 
ing to  these  sectaries,  merely  confined  to  a  Proridential  ordinance, 
which  permitted  only  virtuous,  honourable,  and  well*informed  men  to 
write  the  same.  That  the  followers  of  Socinus  should  reject  tradition, 
and  the  aathority  of  the  Church,  was  naturally  to  be  expected. 


^  tyTTTT. — DoctiiDC  of  the  Sociniaiif  reipectm^  God,  and  the  penoQ  of  ChimL 

Even  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  attributes,  the  opposition,  which 
^be  Socinians  form  to  the  elder  Protestants,  is  very  manifest  If  the 
Reformed  (and  herein  the  Lutherans  had  set  thera  the  example)  sacrifi. 
oed  the  free-will  of  man  to  the  Divine  omniscience,  the  Socinians,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  order  to  uphold  the  capacity  of  self-determination  in  man, 
set  limits  to  God*s  fore-knowledge.  The  one  party  annihilates  man, 
the  other  disfigures  the  idea  of  God.  The  former  represents  man  as 
so  determined  that  he  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  independent  be- 
ing ;  the  latter  teaches,  that  God  is  determined  by  man,  and  subjects 
the  immutable  to  extraneous  influences. 

By  all  the  sects,  which  we  have  hitherto  described,  the  doctrine  re- 
specting the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  as  handed  down  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  namely,  that  he  is  at  once  God  and  man,  was  ever  retained. 
The  Socinians,  on  the  other  hand,  in  this  article  of  belief,  departed  from 
the  ancient  truth  in  such  a  way,  that  the  errors  they  adopted  in  its 
room,  determine  almost  all  their  other  deviations.  The  Father  only  of 
Jesus  Christ  they  hold  to  be  God.f  They  are  not,  indeed,  of  opinion, 
that  salvation  depends  on  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  On 
the  contrary,  distinguishing  between  truths,  the  knowledge  whereof  ib 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  gaining  of  eternal  life,  and  such,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  is  only  very  useful,  they  asserted,  that  the  dogma  of  the 
unity  of  God  belongs  to  the  first  class  ;  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  per- 
•ons  to  the  second  ;%  yet  it  is  singular,  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  So- 


•  Fawt  Sooin.  de  auet  8.  Script  BibL  Fr.  PoL  §oL  S67. 
t  CAteehHOi.  Rseor.  qa.73.    "Qoanameft  hme  Pcnona  dirina?    Raip.  Est 
iDo  Dew  uniM  Domini  nostri  Jeia  Chriiti  Pater." 
t  Loe.  cit-  Qo.  53.    *'  Qoenam  rant,  qaa  ad  eswmtietn  pertinent,  ad  sahilem 
iT    Seq>.  Sunt  ea,qnod  Dens  sit,  qnod  at  taatQBianai|'*eCs.    **Qn. 
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cinians  wialied  to  prove,  that  the  unity  of  peraon  is  inseparable  from  the 
unity  of  essence,  and,  accordingly,  from  the  unity  of  God.*  For,  here- 
by, they  certainly  thought  to  prove,  that  the  Trinity  of  persons  destroys 
the  unity  of  nature,  and,  consequently,  that  the  belief  in  the  unity  of 
person  is  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation. 

The  Son  of  God  they  hold  to  be  a  mere  man,  who  was  conceived  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore  called  the  Son  of  God.  He  also  enjoy- 
ed the  distinction  (as  the  Socinians  further  teach,)  to  have  been,  prior 
to  entering  on  his  office,  admitted  into  heaven,  where  he  received  hn 
commission  relative  to  mankind.  This  article  of  belief  the  Socinians 
evidently  put  forward,  not  only  in  order  to  set  aside  the  difficultiesi 
which  several  Scripture  texts  presentedr— difficulties  which,  on  the  re- 
jection of  Christ's  divinity,  must  have  proved  very  weighty,f — but  also 
because,  from  the  views  they  entertained  as  to  the  origin  of  religious 
ideas,  they  were  unable  otherwise  to  explain,  how  Christ,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  meagre  conception  they  had  formed  of  his  doctrines,  could 
have  attained  to  his  peculiar  religious  system.  On  account  of  his  obe- 
dience, they  proceed  to  say,  he  was,  after  the  consummation  of  his 
work  of  redemption,  exalted  to  divine  dignity  and  honour,  and  all  things 
were  given  unto  him  ;  so  that  Christians  may  turn  with  confidence  un- 
to him,  as  a  God,  and  one  invested  with  Divine  power,  and  may  adore 
him,  nay,  are  bound  to  do  so.^  Faustus  Socinus  was  so  zealous  for  the 
worship  of  Christ,  that  Blandrata  called  him  to  Transylvania,  in  order 
to  overcome  the  repugnance  of  the  consistent  Unitarians  in  that  coun* 
try,  who,  with  reason,  were  unwilling  to  offer  to  any  creature  an  act  of 
adoration.     Faustus  even  fell  under  suspicion  of  having  contributed, 


71.  Expone,  que  ad  earn  rem  Tefaementer  utilia  cenaeasT  Reip.  Id  qoidem  eal,  at 
cognoacamofl,  in  eaaentift  Dei  onam  tantiun  penonam  eeae.**  Chriat.  Relig.  Inilit. 
BibL  Fr.  PoL  torn.  i.  foL  658.  CoL  ii. 

•  Catech.  Rac.  Qu.  74.  "  Demonrtn  hoc  ipenm.  Reap.  Hoe.  sane  vol  hino 
patere  poleit :  quod  eaaentia  Dei  st  una  namero,  qoaproptar  plmea  nanieio  pqrsoae 
in  tk  eaae  nuUo  paeto  poarant,?*  ete. 

t  Catechi«n.  Rac.  qa.  194  and  195. 

I  8oein.de  Jutif.  BiU.  F^.  FoL  torn.  L  fol.  601,  CoL  i.  *«  Ipai  Jeaa  tantam  in 
caHo  et  in  tent,  tanqnam  obedientia  aeilicet  naqiie  ad  mortem  emsb  inaifne  pna- 
mimn,  potoatetom  dedit,  nt,**  eto.  Catooh.  Raeor.  •'Qo.SSS.  Quid  prtBtaraa  Do. 
minoi  Je8iiS:.hiiic  preeepto  addidit  1  Raip.  Id  quod  etiam  Dominom  Jeaom  pio 
Deo  afnoaoera  tenemiur,  id  eat,  pro  eo,  qui  in  noa  potealatom  habet  dirinam,  at  e«i 
DOS  divinvn  ozhibero  booofem  obalzieti  ramna.  Qo.  987.  In  quo  ia  honor  divfana 
Chriatodabitni  rmnriaHt  T  Req».  In  eo,  quod  qnemadmodiim  adoiatione  difini  earn 
pioaeqai  tenamor,  ita  in  omniboa  neceantatibQa  noatria  epn  opem  impknie  puaNUias. 
Adoramoi  veto  emn  propter  ipaioi  aublimem  et  divinaaa  ejoi  potestatsm."  Ghiirt. 
Sdif.InatitfoLGSe.    Oitflrod  lutraDtlQii,  e^.  xix.  p.  134. 
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with  all  his  power,  towards  the  imptiMMiiDent  of  Simon  David,  who  was 
particularly  zealous  in  upholding  the  coDsiBteDcy  of  his  own  religious 
aystenu  Even  in  the  Racovian  Catechism,  those  are  declared  unwor- 
thy of  the  Christian  name,  who  testify  not,  in  the  aforesaid  manner,  their 
homage  to  Christ.*  Once  accustomed  to  admit  self-contradictory  pro* 
p08iti<»is  into  their  religious  system,  the  Unitarians,  who  adored  Christ, 
now  introduced  a  distinction  in  their  worship,  allotting  supreme  adora- 
tion to  God,'  and  an  inferior  one  to  Christ^f  In  this  way,  they  who 
had  resolved  to  maintain  so  rigidly  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  admitted, 
by  the  side  of  the  one,  true,  and  supreme  Deit}*,  a  second,  unreal,  and 
inferior  (xod,  whom,  compelled  by  the  clearest  texts  of  Scripture,  they 
reserved  to  adore  ;  so  that  they  immediately  revoked  their  resolution, 
as  well  as  enfeebled  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  by  the  setting  up  of  a  se- 
cond* Had  they  been  acute  thinkers,  they  must  have  discerned,  that 
if  the  Gospel  represents  the  Son  as  a  person,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
Qod  (and  this  the  Socinians  do  not  pretend  to  deny,)j:  no  other  relation 
between  Him  and  the  Father  is  conceivable,  but  that  which  the  Catho- 
lic Church  hath  from  the  beginning  beheved.  But  what  strange  theol- 
ogy is  this,  which  can  teach,  that  in  the  course  of  ages,  Grod  permits 
a  change  in  the  government  of  the  world  ;  so  that  having,  down  to  the 
time  of  Christ,  conducted  that  gov^nment  in  his  own  person,  he  now 
resigned  it,  just  as  if  he  had  been  weary  of  it,  and  appointed  a  vicege- 
rent, to  whom  he  probably  communicated  omnipotence,  certainly,  at 
kast,  omniscience,  and  such  like  attributes ;  just  as  if  things  of  this 
kind  could,  without  any  difficulty,  be  transferred,  and,  as  it  were,  ap. 
pended  to  any  individual ! 

It  is  remarkable,  that  man,  when  he  has  once  formed  a  mean  con* 
ception  of  his  calling,  can  rarely  rise  in  speculation,  as  in  will,  above 
ftke  point  of  elevation,  which  that  conception  had  fixed.     Whoever 


*  Oatech.  Racoy.  *'•  Qu.  246.  Quid  vero  aentis  de  iia  hotniniboi,  qui  Cfamtam 
son  invoeant,  nee  adotandtnn  eenaent  7  Reap.  Pronaa  noo  eaae  ChzifUanoa  aentki, 
earn  Chriatom  non  habeant.  Et  licet  verbia  id  ntgate  noo  aodeant,  reipaa  nefaat 
tamen.** 

t  Loe.  cit.  "  Qn.  245.  Ergo  ia  honor  et  enhua  ad  eom  modom  triboitiir,  «it 
anilam  ait  inter  rhristmn  et  Doom  hoc  in  genere  diaerimen  7  Reip.  isio  pannag. 
man  eat  Nam  doramoa  et  colimua  Deom,  tanqnam  canaam  piimam  sakitia  noa- 
tna ;  Chriatnm  .unqnam  caonm  Mcandam ;  ant,  nt  com  Paolo  Joquamnr,  Deom 
ItBqoam  earn,  ez  qno  omnia,  Chriatom  ot  eom,  per  qoem  onmia."  Compare  the 
teltera  to  Niemojorios  (Bibl.  Frat  Pol.  torn,  ii,  fol.  466,)  where  we  aee,  that  to  Chriat 
a  speeiea  of  invocation  ia  addreaKd,  bearing  aome  reaemblanee  to  the  Catholic  invo- 
eatkmof  aainta. 

t  Oiriat.  Rdig.  InaUt.  loe.  cit.  fol.  655.  '« The  wcfda  of  St.  John'a  Gcapal,  i.  1  ti 
90, 91,  are  here  cited. 
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imagines,  that  he  is  absolutely  incapable  of  satisfying  certain  moral 
claims,  will  certainly  never  act  up  to  them  in  life  ;  and  whoever  obsti- 
nately persists  in  the  prejudice,  that  his  powers  are  unequal  to  any 
speculative  problem,  will  assuredly  never  solve  it.  Would  it  not  appear, 
that  such  so-called  fancies,  at  times,  at  least,  determine  instinctively 
the  measure  of  intellectual  power  in  those,  who  possess  them?  It  was 
so  with  Socinus.  The  Divine  similitude,  the  highest  faculty  in  man, 
that  wherein  the  real  man  alone  consists,  he  places  in  the  calling  to 
hold  dominio^over  animals.  From  all  the  specimens  we  have  given  of 
his  religious  system,  we  see  a  man  before  us,  who  judges  of  Divine 
things,  like  a  shepherd,  a  goat-herd,  or  a  cow-herd ;  but  we  see  no 
theologian.  The  following  way  of  dealing  with  Scriptural  texts  by 
Socinus,  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  overturn  the  judgment  we  have 
pronounced  upon  his  very  narrow-minded  views.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  proof,  which  may  be  so  strictly  drawn  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ,  from  those  words  of  John  (i.  1,)  **  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,"  the  two  Socini  thus  interpreted  this  passage  :  **  lu  the 
beginning  of  John*s  preaching,  Christ  already  was  the  envoy  of  God." 
On  that  text,  **  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,^'  (John  vi.  58),  they  foisted 
the  following  sense  :  **  Before  Abram  becometh  Abraham,  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world  !"  As  the  change  o(  name  of  the  aforesaid  patriarch 
was  connected  with  the  promise,  that  he  should  be  the  father  of  many 
nations  ;  but  as,  before  Christ,  he  was  the  father  only  of  one  nation, 
and  it  was  only  through  the  latter  many  nations  entered  into  the  relation 
of  sonship  to  him,  so  the  Saviour  wished  to  say,  before  Abram,  in  fact, 
merits  the  name  of  Abraham,  I  will  bo  the  light  of  the  world  ;  for,  I 
am  destined  by  God  to  be  the  mediator  of  the  transformation  of  the 
one  name  into  the  othc;r !  That  Christ  is  termod  by  John  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  they  denied  ;  because  the  text,  **  Through  Uim  all  things 
were  made,"  &c.,  was  to  be  referred  to  the  new  creation  occasioned 
by  Him.*  Yet  it  is  not  here  our  business  to  bring  forward  the  exegeti- 
cal  arguments,  which  the  Socinians  advance,  in  support  of  their  doc- 
trines ;  we  shall  therefore  return  to  the  exposition  of  their  peculiar 
tenets. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  they  represent  ns  a  power  and  efficacy  of  the 


•  Catcch  Rac.  Qu.  107,  138.  Odder,  a  Pmteatant  Dean,  whoM  edition  of  the 
Racovian  Catechiam,  in  the  year  173  J,  I  make  use  of,  aaja,  at  p.  146,  at  the  ques. 
lion  1H7,  aaroUows:  **  Pcrversio  clariMimi  luci  (John  vi  56)  ita  foBda  ct  simul  mdni. 
festa  est,  at  fieri  non  potuisso  creddm,  ut  homines  same  alioquin  mentis,  in  eas  cogu 
tationes  inciderent,  nisi  qui  ob  abjectum  amorem  veri*atia  in  rcprobum  scnsum  traditi 
sunt.**    He  is  hghL    Compare  Christ.  Rehg.  Instit  BiU.  Frat.  Fol.  torn.  i.  foL  656. 
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Deity ;  but  the  more  eiMct  descripdoo  ther  gire  of  this  pover,  wSI 
dMEQ  our  atteDtion  later.*  TTie  qnesdoo  bas  often  been  proposed,  witfi 
wkat  aixrieot  heresy  doth  the  Socuuan  copcepdon  of  Christ  agree  ?  It 
would  be  easy  to  discorer  many  points  of  resemblance  with  aacieat 
sects  ^  but  the  Soctnians  are  unable  to  show  a  perfect  coiicsr* 
rence  with  any  one.  With  the  Arians  they,  doubtless,  agreed  in  dw 
veneration  and  worship  of  one,  who  became  a  God — who  was  a  taam 
creature.  But  the  heretics  of  the  fourth  century  taught,  that  the  Sua 
cf  God  existed  before  the  world,  and  that  through  him  the  unii 
was  created,  and  from  the  beginning  goTemed  ;  a  doctrme  which 
Ihendtf,  in  the  sixteenth  centur}',  called  in  question,  since  they  repfe* 
sented  the  cxiiitence  of  the  Sayioor  as,  in  erery  respect,  coBDuneociag 
with  hiii  earthly  natirity  ;  and  therefore  could  not  teach  a  creation  of 
the  world  by  him,  and  even  dated  from  his  ascension,  only  las  gOTem* 
ment  of  the  world,  which,  eren  now,  according  to  them,  is  of  a  Kmited 
nature. 

With  the  Artemonites  the  Socinians  wiOingly  associated  themselTes ; 
and  about  the  period  of  their  first  nse,  others  (as,  for  instance,  the 
author  of  the  Augtburg  Canfessian,)  compared  the  Unitarians  with  the 
di«ciplc8  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  The  affinity  i«,  doubtless,  not  to  he 
denied,  since  all  these  families  of  heretics  held  Christ  to  be  a  noete 
man,  who  was  conceived  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  was  sent  to  men, 
with  a  Divine  commission.  But  if  the  Socinians  denied,  that  before 
his  birth  from  Mary,  Christ  had  already  existed,  and  was  a  secondary 
Lord  of  the  universe  (and  by  this  denial  they  take  a  position  below  the 
Arians,)  tho  Artemonites,  on  the  other  hand,  together  with  the  disciples 
of  Paul  of  Samosata,  rejected  even  the  doctrine,  that  Christ,  after  his 
ascension,  was  exalted  to  Divine  dimity,  and  to  the  government  of  the 
world  ;  and  hereby  fell  as  far  below  the  Socinians,  as  these  fall  below 
the  Arians.  Some  disciples  of  Artcmon,  as  well  as  of  Theodotus, 
rejected,  a-s  a  later  interpolation,  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  8t# 
John,  and  were  therefore  called  Alogi ;  while  Artemon  himself  asserted, 
that,  l>eforc  Pope  Zephyrinus,  Christ  was  not  held  to  be  God.  Piol  of 
Samosata  suppressed  the  hymns,  wherein  Christ  was  addre!>«ed  as  God, 
and  thereby  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  worship  of  Christ.  The  So- 
cinians, accordingly,  occupy  the  middle  place  between  the  Arians  and 


*  Catech.  Racov.  **  Qa.  271.  Spirituin  Sanetara  n<m  erne  m  Deitate  penooftm  et 
bine  diicere  potM,*'  etc.  phrift  Reli;.  Instit.  ii.  M,  659,  Col.  ii.  ••  Quid,  qosR^de 
Spirits  MDCto  nunc  mihi  dicii  7  Re^.  Nempe,  mani  noo  eme  pcnonam  aUqum,  « 
liso,  cojtui  eat  Spnitua,  diatinctam,  aed  tantuminodo  ipaiiia,  Dei  Tim  et  efficaetam 
fin  dim.**  etc.  What  an  absurd  answer,  in  more  than  one  rttpeoi !  In  geaenl,  the 
whole  cttcchstical  czpoaitkm  is  very  uDsoocealU. 
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tKe  disciples  of  Artemon ;  and  have  something  in  common  with  the 
errors  of  all  these  sectaries,  without,  however,  entirely  comciding  with 
them. 

They  arc  also  wont  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
Photinians.  But  as  these  taught^  that  in  Christ  there  was  an  union  of 
the  Logos,  whom  they  conceived  to  be  impersonal,  with  the  man  Jesus* 
they  herein  differed  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Socinians.  They  preached 
up,  moreover,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  would  have  an  end  ; 
that  the  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  man  Jesus  would  again  be  dis- 
solved, and  thereby  die  dominion  of  Christ  cease ;  whereas  the  rev&rm 
of  this  was  inculcated  by  the  Socinians. 

i  zc.-^n  the  Fall  «ad  the  Regenemtioii  of  Man. 

With  reason  the  Socinians  assert,  that,  by  the  creation,  Adam  wai 
endowed  with  free-will,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  Fall,  he  forfeited 
neither  for  himself  nor  for  his  posterity  ;  for  it  is  essentially  inherent  in 
human  nature.  Adam,  moreover^  they  say,  was  created  mortal  in  him*, 
self;  yet  so,  that  if  he  had  persevered  in  his  obedience  to  Grod,  he  was 
not  under  the  necessity  of  dying.  Immortality  would  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  him,  as  a  gratuitous  gifl.  Original  sin,  they  contend,  there  is 
none ;  and  the  consequences  of  Adam's  fall  extend  not  beyond  his 
person,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  defectiveness,  which  occasions 
death  to  extend  to  all  his  posterity^  This  was  a  concession,  which  the 
undeniable  phenomena  of  ordinary  life  wrung  from  the  Socinians ;  but 
in  their  religious  system,  this  concession  is  so  isolated,  as  to  be  utterly 
untenable.* 

Corresponding  to  their  notion  of  the  moral  malady  of  mankind,  was 
that  of  the  remedies,  which  they  represented  Christ  to  have  proffered 
us  against  it.  These  the  Socinians  make  to  consist,  in  the  granting  of 
a  purer  and  more  perfect  legislation,  as  well  as  in  the  opening  the 
prospect  of  a  future  life,  confirmed,  as  it  is,  by  Christ^s  resurrection* 
and  which,  according  to  them,  was  not  covenanted  in  the  Old  Testa* . 
ment,  but  now  only  is  promised  to  penitent  sinners,  and  to  the  observers 
of  the  moral  precepts.-]*  The  Socinians  saw  themselves  compelled  to 
circumscribe,  as  much  as  was  practicable,  the  ethical  and  religious 


*  Catech.  Raeov.  Qa.  499,  49,  45. 

t  Catech.  Racor.  "  Qn.  197.  Qaid  vero  hoe  novum  ftsdua  eomprehendit  7  Bm^ 
Doplex  rerora  genus,  qaomm  mmm  Deum,  alteram  nos  roepicit.  Qo.  198.  Sonl 
perfeda  mandata  et  perfeeta  Dei  promina,**  etc.  Soctn.  de  Joatif.  Bibl.  Frat  Pol. 
torn,  k  fol.  601,  Cok  i.  Keep,  ad  object.  Cuteni.  Bibl.  Frat  Pok  torn.  iL  tol  454,  n.  ^ 
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knowledge,  and  hopes  of  the  ancient  world ;  for,  otherwise,  there  wooM 
scarcely  have  remained  any  thing,  for  which,  as  Christians,  we  were" 
bounden  in  gratitude  to  God  and  to  Christ.  How,  otherwise,  was  Christ  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  prophets  ?  Hence,  they  aUege  even  the  Lord*8 
Prayer,  anaong  the  especial  revelations,  which,  through*  Christ,  the  Deit j 
hath  vouchsafed  to  men.  And  had  they  known  that  the  Saviour  foand 
this  form  of  prayer  ab^ady  existing,  and  only  strongly  recommended  it^ 
then  their  account  of  the  peculiar  services  of  the  envoy  of  God,  would 
have  occupied  a  totally  imperceptible  spttce,^  The  most  remarkable 
indirect  act  of  Christ  must,  according  to  the  Socinian  s}'8tem,  when 
we  closely  investigate  the  matter,  be  evidently  the  abolition  of  the  ritual 
and  legal  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  an  abolition,  to  which, 
they  refer  the  establishment  of  a  more  spiritual  worship  of  the  Deity. 
But  this  is  a  merit  of  Christ,  which,  after  all  that  the  prophets  of  the 
old  law  had  taught  upon  the  subject,  is  certainly,  in  respect  to  the 
novelty,  at  least,  of  its  fundamental  idea,  not  to  be  so  highly  estimated. 
Thus,  admitting  no  vicarious  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  Christ — no 
imputation  of  his  merits,  which  they  reject  as  pernicious  to  morality— 
the  Socinians  know  only  of  a  certain  meagre  communication  of  Divine 
power  supporting  human  exertion,  and  co-operating  with  it ;  a  power, 
whereof  we  must,  beforehand,  form  only  a  verj'  nM)dest  idea.f  The 
Holy  Ghost,  whose  personality  they  deny,  as  was  above  stated,  is,  ac- 
cording to  them,  even  in  its  workings,  very  far  from  corresponding  to 
the  idea  which  Scripture,  and  the  perpetual  faiih  of  the  Church,  give  of 
it.  They  divide  his  gifts  into  two  classes,  into  temporal  and  extra- 
ordinary, under  which  they  include  the  apostolic  power  of  miracles^ 
and  into  permanent,  which  they  term  the  Gospel,  and  the  sure  hope  of 
eternal  life.§  The  former  they  designate  as  the  outward,  the  latter  as 
the  internal  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  order  that  no  one  might  deem 
the  Holy  Spirit  necessary  for  the  formation  of  Christian  taith,  and,  con- 
sequently, for  the  beginning  of  all  true  virtue  in  man,  the  Racoviaa 
Catechism  devotes  a  special  question  and  answer  to  the  denial  of  this 
opinion.||  Nay,  whether  the  internal  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  be 
necessary,  for  implanting  in  the  soul  a  firm  hope  of  eternal  life,  is  a 


«  Loe.  cit  **  Qa.  217.  Quid  vera  ad  hspc  addidit  Doroinus  Jesus  7**  (Namely,  to 
the  commandment  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  worship  God  alone.)  **  Rcsp.  Prunum 
hoc,  quod  nobis  cerlam  orandi  rationem  priEscripsit,"  etc. 

t  8ocin.  de  Justif.  loc.  cit.  fol.  6i)i  ',  Kclig.  ChrisL  Instit.  loc.  cit  fol.  665  ;  Cm. 
tach.  Raeov.  Qu.  374. 

I  Catech.  Racov.  Qu,  361.  ^  Loc.  cit  Qu.  365,  aeq,  430. 

I  Loe.citQn.37U. 
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matter  of  doubt  to  the  authors  of  this  Catechism  ;  for  they  make  use 
of  the  ej^pression,  it  seemeth  that  the  outward  promise  afforded  us,  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  needs  an  inward  sealing  in  our  hearts. 

As  regards  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law,  the  above-mentioned 
inward  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  limited,  solely,  to  cases  of  peculiarly 
grievous  temptation.*  In  illustration  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Catechism, 
the  following  propositions,  taken  from  a  series  of  answers,  made  by 
Faustus  Socinus  to  the  objections,  which  a  certain  Cutenus  had  pro- 
posed to  him,  deserve  to  be  cited.  "  Every  man,**  says  this  Reformer, 
**  in  case  he  be  not  corrupted  by  his  associates,  can  live  without  sin, 
when  the  most  attractive  and  stimulating  recompense  be  promised  to 
him,  as  the  reward  of  his  virtues.  But,  such  a  recompense  is  promised 
in  the  Gospel ;  therefore,  he  can  perfectly  conform  his  life  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus."  To  this  the  still  stronger  proposition  is  subjoined: 
*^  Man,  not,  indeed,  by  his  natural  strength,  but  by  the  powers  afforded 
to  him  by  God,  through  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  can  act  up  to  the  Divine 
will."f  Hence  we  see,  that  the  opposition  between  natural  and  super- 
natural powers,  in  the  Socinian  system,  has,  in  part,  quite  another 
signification,  than  it  has  ever  received  in  the  Church,  and  still  retains 
among  Protestants,  as  well  as  Catholics.  This  phenomenon,  moreover, 
is  grounded  in  the  fact,  that,  according  to  Socinus,  man  has  no  innate 
sense  of  religion — not  even  the  slightest  sense  of  the  immortality  of  his 
own  soul:  for  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  represented  as  one  in 
every  respect  cxtrinsically  communicated — supernatu rally  revealed ;  and 
therefore  he  denominates  even  belief  in  it  a  supernatural  power.  Fur- 
ther below,  Socinus  recurs  to  the  same  subject,  improving,  as  it  were, 
on  himself.  The  Christian,  according  to  him,  by  calling  to  mind  eternal 
life,  can  rise  again,  by  his  own  strength,  even  from  a  grievous  fall; 
yet  nothing  is  safer  and  more  praiseworthy,^  says  he,  than  to  turn  to 
God,  for,  one  ought  not  to  trust  too  confidently  in  onc^s  own  powers. 
But  a  vicious  life,  he  continues  to  say,  man,  without  a  special  favour 
and  grace  of  God,  is  not  able  to  reform.  The  question,  however,  arises, 
whether  to  this  grace  we  are  to  attach  the  orthodox  notion  ;  or  whether, 
on  the  contrar}',  we  are  not  to  understand,  by  this  special  favour,  the 
judgments  of  God  ?§  How  extremely  similar  the  sentiments  of  the 
Socinians  are  to  those  of  the  Pelagians,  must  be  evident  to  all  minds. 


•  Loc.  cit.  Qu.  368. 

t  No.  6.  **  Homo  in  h&c  yit&  non  qaidem  TiribuB  nataraliboB,  sed  viribus  sibi  i 
Deo  per  apcm  yitie  etems  tantum  subminiBtratia,  potett  ejuidem  volantatem  perfi. 
cere.'' 

t  *'  LAudihiliui  et  securiaa.**  §  BiU.  Fr.  Pol.  torn.  ii.  foL  454. 
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the  Divine  blessing  and  unction  ;  and  wo  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  how 
it  can  attain  its  ends.* 

Directed  by  the  truest  instinct*  the  Socinians  further  assert,  that 
workst  or  obedience  to  the  Divine  precepts,  do  not,  of  themselves,  merit 
heaven ;  for,  as  in  the  performance  of  these,  they  refer  the  larger  share 
to  human  exertion,  and  therefore  admit  no  truly  Divine  works,  it  does 
honour  to  their  understanding  to  have  allowed  no  inward  relation  to 
eternal  bliss,  in  works  founded  in  such  a  principle.  But  if  they  per* 
ceived  this,  it  is  then  the  more  inconceivable,  how  they  could  deem 
man  capable  of  future  rewards,  since  with  these,  according  to  their  sys- 
tem, his  earthly  feelings  and  actions  possess  no  true  affinity  and  uni- 
formity. Even  from  this  point  of  view,  they  might  have  discerned  the 
unsatifactoriness  of  their  own  system,  and  have  been  brought  round  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church.f 

In  respect  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Socinian  view  of  justification, 
with  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  belief,  as  well  as  its  divergence 
from  the  doctrine  of  either  Church,  we  shall  here  make  a  few  brief  ob- 
servations. The  Socinians  agree  with  Luther  and  Calvin,  in  holding 
Justification  to  be  a  mere  judicial  act  of  God.  To  justify,  according  to 
them,  signifies  only  to  acquit — to  declare  men  just.  But,  both  parties 
stand  in  direct  hostility  one  to  the  other,  inasmuch  as  the  former  make 
this  Divine  declaration  to  follow  upon  sanctification  ;  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  deduce  sanctification  only  from  the  belief  in  this  declaration. 
Catholics  reconcile  these  contrarieties,  by  teaching,  that  sanctification 
and  forgiveness  of  sins  concur  in  the  one  act  of  justification.  While 
the  Protestants  hold,  that  for  the  sake  of  Christ^s  merits,  heaven  is 
thrown  open  to  the  believer,  in  despite  of  his  sins ;  that  not  moral 
worth,  but  only  grace,  decides  our  salvation,  in  order  that  praise  may 
be  rendered  unto  God  alone  ;  while  the  Socinians,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintain,  that  merit  of  Christ  there  is  none,  but  only  merits  on  the  part 
of  man,  and  therefore  no  reed  grace  in  Christ,  because  otherwise  moral 
exertions  would  bo  paralyzed  ;  the  Catholic  Church  lays  hold  on  the 
truth  in  both  parties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rejects  the  errors  of  either ; 

*  Soein.  loc.  cit.  fol.  610,  Col.  ii.  **  Fides  obedientiam  proceptorain  Dei,  non 
qaidem  ut  affectum  suum,  sed  ut  auam  sabfltantiam  et  formam  continet  atque  com. 
plectitm'.  Meminisse  enim  debcrauH  ejus,  qtx)d  supra  recte  conclusum  est,  fidem, 
banc  scilicet,  quaajustificamur,  Dei  obedientiam  esse.**  Compare  de  Christo  Serra. 
tore.  Bibl.  Frat.  Pol.  tom.  ii.  P.  i.  c.  iv.  fol.  189;  P.  iv.  c.  xi.  fol.  234.  Thetw  pas. 
■ages,  as  containing  the  refutation  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  faith  and  works,  have 
an  especial  importance ;  and  many  remarks  are,  eontraiy  to  all  expectatkm,  acute 
and  ingenious. 

t  Socin.  fragment,  de  Justific.  loc.  cit.  fol.  620. 
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Ma  she  inculcates,  (hat  by  grace  maD  can  and  must  let  himself  be 
moved,  exalted,  and  thoroughly  purified  in  morals  ;  and  only  iua^^much 
as  he  doth  this,  hath  he  a  living  conception  of  the  institution  of  grace, 
and  doth,  he  place  himself  in  due  relation  to  it.  That,  however.  Pro- 
testantism is  far  more  fitted  than  the  system  of  the  two  Socini  (much 
as  the  latter  may  perpetually  exalt  morality,)  to  call  forth  moral  exer- 
tion, and  to  found  a  pure  morality,  although  Protest anti:»m  misappre- 
hends its  nature,  and  doth  not  truly  understand  its  due  relation  to 
religion,  is  a  truth,  which  cannot  be  called  in  question.  Socinianism 
is  utterly  wanting  in  humility,  and  in  all  deeper  insight  into  the  great 
necessities  of  human  nature,  since  in  man,  even  in  his  present  condi- 
tion, it  finds  nothing  essentially  amiss ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  deficient 
in  the  vivifying  and  morally  inspiring  principle.  A  mere  lawgiver,  as 
Christ  mainly  appears  to  the  Socinians,  cannot  exert  a  deep  and  power- 
ful influence  on  man.  They  protest,  indeed,  against  the  notion,  that 
they  regard  Christ  exclusively  in  this  light,  since  they  consider  the  de- 
liverance of  the  human  race,  as  the  true  object  ofhis  mission,  and  they 
look  upon  his  legislation,  as  only  a  means  to  that  higher  end  *  Doubt- 
less, it  is  precisely  so ;  but  it  is  this  very  one-sided  view  of  the  means 
selected  by  God,  which  forms  the  great  gulf  between  Socinian  Chris- 
tianity,  and  the  old  genuine  Christianity.  The  Socinians  want  the 
Emanuel ;  and,  therefore,  all  which  for  eighteen  hundred  years  hath 
wrought  the  great  moral  renovation  of  the  world.  How  weak,  how 
impotent,  is  their  legislative  Jesus,  compared  with  the  Son  of  God,  re- 
conciling, by  his  self-immolation,  the  world  with  his  Father  !  The  San 
of  God  it  is,  who  hath  overthrown  heathenism,  and  tamed  barbarism. 
And  what  means  the  vague  expression,  **  deliver  ?"  From  what  was 
he  to  deliver  ?  From  a  moral  corruption,  that  was  unavoidable,  since 
no  one  before  Christ,  Jew  or  Gentile,  was,  according  to  the  Socinians, 
instructed  in  the  relations  of  the  present  to  a  future  life  ?  At  most,  by 
the  word  "deliverance,"  can  here  be  understood  only  the  liberation 
from  inculpable  ignorance,  and  therefore  from  guiltless  immorality 
also. 

f  xci. — On  the  Sacraments. 

The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  of  the  altar,  the  Socinians  hold  to  be 
mere  ceremonies ;  as,  indeed,  from  their  rejection,  or,  at  least,  misap- 
prehension of  the  inward  operations  of  grace,  such  a  view  necessarily 

*  Fautt.  Socin.  Respona.  ad  object.  Cut.  loc.  cit  **  Nee  sane  ob  id  pnecipue  in 
mnndum  venit,  ut  Ic^m  ferret,  nosterve  legrifllator  esaet,  sed  ut  nos  scnraret,  in  quein 
etiam  finem  mam  legem  dedlL** 
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follows.  Baptism  is  regarded  only  as  a  rite  of  initiation,  of  the  carnal 
Jews  and  Heathens  into  the  Christian  Church ;  for,  these  needed  an 
outward  symbol  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  of  inward  purification. 
As  regards  its  retention  in  the  Christian  Church,  this  is  considered  by 
the  Socinians  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  mere 
temporary  ordinance  of  Christ.  To  children,  moreover,  baptism  is  in- 
applicable, for  these  certainly  comprehend  not  the  nature  of  the  act- 
These  sectaries  deem  it  a  great  concession,  on  their  parts,  when  they 
refrain  from  damning  those,  who  administer  baptism  to  infants ;  and 
this,  with  them,  is  certainly  not  surprising,  since  they  deny  original 
sin,  and  naturally  look  on  the  sprinkling  with  mere  water  as  a  ceremony 
in  itself  void.* 

Of  the  Lord's  supper  they  believe,  at  least,  so  much,  that  it  hath  been 
instituted  for  all  ages ;  but,  indeed,  only  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
Lord-t 

Lastly,  the  Socini  taught  an  annihilation  of  the  damned,  and  accord- 
ingly rejected  the  eternity  of  hell-torments. 


•  Catech.  Rac  Qu.  346-351. 

t  Loc.  cit  Qu.  333.    It  appears  perfectly  superflaoat  to  aUegre  any  testimoDiea,  on 
this  matter,  from  the  writings  of  Socmos  and  others. 


CHAPTER   VL 

TBS   ASJUNIAKTS,   OK   SSM0N8TBANT8. 


i  xcii. — Some  historical  prdiminary  remarks. 

This  sect,  as  has  been  already  observed  id  the  Tntroduction,  owes  its 
name  and  origin  to  an  inhabitant  of  South  Holland,  who,  in  the  year 
1560,  was  born  in  Oudewater.  The  very  solid  and  extensive  learning, 
which  ho  had  acquired  at  several  learned  academies  at  home  and 
abroad, — especially  his  philosophic  studies  at  Paris  and  at  Padua, — 
certainly  made  him  acquainted  with  the  dogma  of  free-will,  and  the 
doctrines  connected  therewith  ;  so  that,  he  must  have  entertained 
doubts,  as  to  the  truth  of  his  own  confession,  and  the  divine  origin  it 
laid  claim  to.  Yet,  he  would  scarcely  have  resolved  to  take  up  an  at- 
titude of  formal  opposition,  against  the  doctrine  of  his  Church,  had  not, 
even  contrary  to  his  hesitating  will,  a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
determined  him  thereto.  The  parties  of  the  Supralapsarians  and  the 
Infrnlapsarians,  already  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  in  battle  array. 
The  former  asserted,  that,  prior  to  the  fall,  the  predestination  to  eternal 
felicity  and  damnation  was  already  decreed  ;  the  latter,  that  it  was  so 
only  subsequently  to  that  event.  The  Supralapsarians  alone,  as  is  evi- 
dent, maintained  Calvin's  doctrine  in  all  its  rigour.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  happened,  unfortunately,  that  while  Arminius  was  pastor 
of  a  congregation,  he  received  the  commission  to  refute  some  Calvinistic 
adversaries  of  the  rigid  doctrine  of  predestination ;  and  the  investigation 
which  he  then  undertook,  led  him  to  a  still  more  decided  rejection  of 
what  he  had  been  called  upon  to  defend.  As  professor  of  theology  at 
Leyden,  he  found  in  his  opponents,  particularly  Gomar,  adverse  spies, 
who  took  offence  at  anything,  which  in  any,  even  the  slightest,  degree 
betrayed  an  op'J)08ition  to  the  harsh  Calvinistic  theory  of  election,  and 
summoned  him,  in  consequence,  to  an  account.  Thus  was  Arminius 
led  to  express  his  opinions,  ever  more  clearly  and  distinctly  ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  this  occurred,  the  partisans  of  his  views  increased,  and, 
consequently,  the  fermentation  among  the  Calvinistsof  the  United  States 
augmented.     The  civil  authorities  soon  saw  themselves  forced  to  take 
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cognizance  of  the  prevailing  cMitroverriea ;  but,  theattempti  at  concil* 
iation,  which  they  deemed  the  moat  suited  to  their  position,  proved 
abortive. 

Arminius  died  in  the  year  1609 ;  but  his  principles  survived  him,  and 
found  in  Uytenbogart  and  Simon  Episcopius,  defenders  not  less  able 
than  courageous.  Accused  of  &  departure  from  the  formularies  of  the 
national  Faith,  and  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country,  they  delivered 
to  the  States,  in  the  year  1610,  a  remonstrance,  which,  in  five  articles, 
embodied  their  principles.  From  this  declaration,  they  derived  the 
name  of  Remonstrants.  At  last,  after  repeated,  but  ever  ineffectual, 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities,  to  bring  about  a  pacific  ad- 
justment of  these  disputes,  the  adversaries  of  the  Remonstrants,  especi* 
ally  afler  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  had  declared  in  their  favour, 
succeeded,  in  the  year  1618,  in  convoking  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Con- 
demned by  that  Synod  as  heretics,  all  Arminians  were,  in  consequence, 
deprived  of  their  places,  and  even  banished  the  country  ;  till  at  length, 
after  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice,  they  came  by  degrees  to  be  tolerated 
again,  and  even,  as  a  separate  ecclesiastical  community,  were  insured 
a  legal  existence. 

We  shall  describe  their  doctrinal  peculiarities  after  the  Confession, 
which  Simon  Episcopius  published  in  the  year  1622,  under  the  title 
Confessio sive  Declaratio  sententuB  Pctstorum^qui  infaderato  Belgio  Re- 
monsircuites  vocantur,  etc.  Its  author  soon  saw  himself  induced  to  put 
forth  a  defence  of  his  declaration  ;  for  some  rigid  Calvinistic  preachers 
had  published  a  censure  on  it.  The  apology,  termed  Examen  Censura, 
etc.,  is  distinguished  by  the  most  dexterous  logic,  and  would  well  serve  to 
illustrate  the  confession  of  the  Remonstrants,  had  this  stood  in  need  of 
illustration.  For,  the  latter  is  written  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  vi- 
gour,  and  only  in  respect  to  certain  points,  is  deficient  in  that  explicit- 
ness,  which  should  characterise  a  public  formulary.  In  these  rare  cases, 
the  Apology,  or  Examen  CensurcR,  will  be  very  serviceable,  for  in  it,  the 
Arminians  were  forced  to  make  the  most  unreserved  declarations. 


$  zom. — Doctrine  of  the  Anninuni. 

The  subject  of  the  controversy,  between  the  Arminians  and  the  Go- 
marists,  turned,  doubtless,  more  immediately  on  Calvin's  doctrine  of  pre« 
destination.  But,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  a  series  of  other  dog- 
mas were  soon  involved  in  this  dispute ;  for,  the  aforesaid  error  doth 
not  stand  isolated,  but,  in  part,  presupposes,  and  is  grounded  on  other 
notions,  or  rather  mistakes  ;  and,  in  part,  has  them  in  its  train.  But, 
as  the  controversy  arose  on  the  question  of  absolute  election,  we  shall 
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commence,  with  the  exposition  of  the  Annioian  doctrine,  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  then  set  forth  the  other  points,  on  which  it  exerted  an  infla- 
cnce. 

Airainst  the  rigid  Calvinbtic  theonr  of  predestination,  the  Arminians 
not  only  alleged,  that,  thereby,  God  was  made  the  author  of  moral  evil, 
but.  they  very  acutely  ob9er\ed,  th^t,  by  this  theor}-,  Christ *«  death  of 
atonement  would  be  depri%'ed  of  ail  power  and  efficacy,  nay,  become  ut- 
terly inexplicable.  For,  they  snid,  if,  from  all  eternity,  the  salvation 
of  the  elect  hath  been  unconditionally  and  immutably  decreed,  it  would 
ensue  in  virtue  of  that  decree,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits  : 
and  as  to  the  reprobate,  Christ,  undoubtedly,  could  not  have  ap|M.-ared 
in  their  l>ehalf ;  since  God  did  not,  and  could  not«  seriously  wish  for 
their  salvation,  as  this  would  be  in  utter  contradiction  with  their  eter- 
nal destination  to  misery.* 

The  doctrines  of  Calvin,  in  respect  to  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  as 
combated  by  the  Arminians,  stood  by  no  means  isolated.  They  chang- 
ed the  idea  of  a  government  of  the  world,  and  a  providential  guidance 
of  all  things,  into  the  conception  of  a  destiny,  whereby  all  the  move- 
ments of  creatures  are  absolutely  fettered.  For,  there  could  be  no  con- 
ceivable interest,  in  withdrawing  any  thing  from  the  circle  of  necessity, 
when  the  felicity  and  misert'  of  spirits  had  once  been  absolutely  de- 
creed ;  and  any  conception  of  6nal  causes,  as  to  what  might  yet  be  re- 
served to  Free- Will,  became  utterly  impossible.  For,  to  deny  to  man 
moral  liberty,  and  leave  him  a  so-called  political  freedom,  as  the  Lu- 
theran Formularies  do,  is  to  betray  the  most  singular  levity  ;  as,  when 
once  the  kernel  has  been  taken  away,  no  interest  can  attach  to  the 
wretched  husk  ;  and  in  the  world  of  man,  every  thing  hath  a  moral  re- 
lation. Accordingly,  the  Remonstrants,  in  their  Confession,  devoted  a 
particular  section  to  the  article  on  Providence,  attaching  thereto  the  no- 
tion of  a  wise,  holy,  and  just  guidance  (not  predetermination)  of  all 
things  ;  and,  in  this  way,  they  conceived  they  steered  the  true  middle 
course  between  the  Epicurean  s^'stem  of  casualty,  and  the  Stoical  and 
Manichean  destiny,  or  Fatum  ;  for,  with  the  latter,  they  associated  the. 
errors  of  predestinarianism.f 

To  man,  therefore,  they  ascribe  free-will,  which  is  so  inherent  in  his 
nature,  that  it  can  never  be  obliterated.^     The  fall  of  the  6rst  man  is 


*  Confcanio  si^c  Dcclaratio,  etc.  Hcrdcwici,  1622-4,  p.  31.  See  the  defence  in 
the  Examen  Censure,  p.  104,  b. 

t  Loc.  cit.  c  vi.  pp  19-23. 

t  L/k;.  cit.  p.  22.  **  Natumlem  tamen  remm  contin^nttam  atque  innatam  arbi- 
trii  bumani  liberiatem,  oUm  semel  in  creatiooe  datam,  nonquam  per  ipaam  (provt- 
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In  necessary  connexion  with  this,  represented  not  as  a  mere  spontanea 
ous,  but  as  a  perfectly  free  act.*  As  an  immediate  consequence  of  thd 
Fall,  we  see  stated  the  loss  of  true  righteousness,  and  of  the  felicity  it  in« 
sured.  Adam  was  doomed  to  the  eternal  misery,  and  the  manifold  tem« 
poral  misfortunes,  wherewith  be  had  been  menaced  ;  and  his  posterity^ 
in  consequence  of  their  ties  of  relationship,  with  their  common  progeni* 
tor,  incurred  the  same  fate<  As  the  Confession  adds,  that  actual  sins 
increase  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God,  obscure  at  first  the  understanding  in 
spiritual  things,  then  render  it,  by  degrees^  totally  blind,  and  at  lastf 
through  the  habit  of  sin,  entirely  corrupt  the  will ;  it  follows,  that  the 
Arminians  did  not  conceive  original  sin,  in  itself,  had  bereaved  man 
of  aU  his  faculties  for  good.f  By  such  an  opinion,  in  fact,  their  oppo< 
sition  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  would  have  become  ut- 
terly untenable. 

Redemption  in  Christ  Jesus  is,  according  to  the  Arminian  system^ 
universal.  To  every  man,  who  heareth  the  Gospel,  sufficient  grace  iB 
proffered,  to  enable  him  to  rise  from  his  fall ;  and  where  the  announce* 
roent  of  the  doctrines  of  salvation*  is  not  attended  with  these  effects, 
man  only  is  to  blame.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  grace  prevails  (gracia  ef» 
ficax\  then  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  its  intrinsic  ua- 
ture,  but  in  the  reception«  which  it  has  found  in  the  soul  of  man.  An 
irresistibly  workmg  grace  is  therefore,  according  to  the  Arminian  sys* 
tem,  totally  inadmissible.  With  reason  they  assert,  that  its  notion  is  at 
utter  variance  with  the  rewards  promised  to  obedience  when  rendered, 
and  with  the  penalties  threatened  against  the  refusal  of  obedience,  for 
God  would  in  that  case  extort  obedience,  and  would  work  exclusively 
and  alone.  It  were  absurd,  and  contrary  to  all  reason,  they  add,  to  pro* 
misc  any  one  a  recompense,  as  if  he  had  freely  obeyed,  and  yet  wring 
obedience  from  him,  as  from  a  slave.  On  the  other  hand,  they  finally 
observe,  it  were  cruel  to  inflict  an  eternal  punishment  on  the  disobedi* 
ent,  who  yet  cannot  obey  ;  for  they  want  the  irresistible  Grace,  under 
the  condition  whereof,  alone,  obedience  can  be  rendered.]]; 

dentiam)  toll  it  TDcus,)  ted  rcrum  Datorms  ordinario  aalvas  rcIiDquit :  atque  ita  cam 
hominis  voluntate  in  agendo  concurrit,  at  ipaam  quoque  pro  tuo  genio  agere,  et  libera 
■uaa  partes  obiro  sinat :  nee  proinde  pneciaam  bene,  ncdum  male,  agcndi  neccaaiUu 
tem  eidem  anqaam  imponit.** 

*  Loc.  cit.  c.  yiii.  ^  s),  p.  34.  **  TranigrMras  est,  inqnam,  noo  ipontane4,  tantnm^ 
sed  proreus  libert  ▼cluntato.'* 

t  L3C.  cit.  ^  5,  p  25. 

X  Loc.  cit.  c.  xvii.  pp.  55.58,  ^  7.  "  Gratiam  tamen  dirinam  anpomari  ct  respo. 
ero,  ejunqae  opcrationi  resiiitere  homo  potevt,  ita  ut  soipsuro,  cum  divinitus  ad  fidcm 
et  obodienliam  vocatur,  inidoncum  reddeie  queat  ad  credendum,  et  divine  yoluntati 
obediendum,**  eto. 


#irmn0iiM«n  u    til    .jOMt      Ti«4r    tfnc!^9    «'  iPiief   an  tiesp  "hmbs   i 
.-^arft-  #r^nfir:il  VI  fb   'hr  lAXhoiir     au   hffTPforp-.  xAe>  ii»  ' Zymase:! 
T-»*nr.   J>^^-  -io^tk  u  \  TfMvnYahiL^  ^rac:*-  *mcn  ^mv  vmuaeam  tat 
ni»nr   y>«rr.ro   *«*f  »xiitfiii^  n  ^iU^  nan.*  n  "cjiingn  ~o  iie 
rl^rtr-^-.  itfw^niin^  -i>  ^rfuen    h^  u^i«r    arainea   mar  inc  jp 
«nr^   n  unu 

V  fU   li*»  •ii'arpsir  7nniir:nftfi3#9«i    ir*"h«r  inj^rrr.  oh  ■with  x 
^.ip'T^rMr    nmmut   nriv   iiiif  inv^f-ntii'n  ^f  iip*r  'sss»  iv  HfOXfii 
i/^tinp'tX   \\p'  ^f^\t\n  ir'  Huh  iu«.      li*  -h*»  ifnsi  ^^^ri-anmr  r'^nrr-wnpit  it" 
*h*»   ft:****   'Ti*: I !/!♦*.=    hp   **.fKk.  »r'  r'-*r»-v  ii.  inii  ^   ■^'•*>-!  m  "tie  mwiiuiiii— i 

i^fhr>«ir    r-v*f,^      Rt»,  ^mn  v»jii»-"rh  .n  i  "W  icrr^nnmif*  t  *T»'it,   a    n 

M.     ^'^*'';  ViwT'r:'**.  V  F^uU  vaitnt^'.i.  -har  Tiiiti    <•  mn»in*-i  "^^ 
fig^u*fvinni^im     xrui   Mtm0^!^  'twr  •*  i*'  -rarij  i  -nan  u  ;ii»nTti»*L  inii  " 

pwr-iir.iw  n  -hm  iiut  in  "tm  i#»Tr  iti»  .   «•(  u*  "ht*  uithnr  if  "lie  Einarlp  m 
^  ?r^hr'»Tr»    nArv\v»r  >r^ar*s.  -tiar  irrhnur  i#'!nrr  «nr'Tt!P*r.  !nf  im? 

fSnirA.   J*  *hat  •*  ••Hu-.n  ir-r^,»fS  ^n-  r-jirrj.** 

■Mil.  •♦%    JfWPWtiWM^.    *fWt4U^tttu  yifiwiB^VBBAs*  <C 
«MlMi*  ^'ty <<■>!.  -MiM  Mt  |>i'.»^m>  p0M«K  :    Mtfl^ 

pMH  4ft  4%MHBMP«  ^MN  ^pWtf  44i|pHHV^  SMHi||B  Wtl/&ttLm  CnCK   KJQ  S  Cflnrt0^  1 

<4rt«^  "w^  p^r.«*.  ^..  *t  ^.»r.swsi^.  »  mii4mm  mat  a<&Nrr?»nAv.' 

ii*^  *'  TV  Vi^^wr.  **  *  K^r*  -41^4,  •>  Aft  r^a^ier  tt/vaid  rrTs^rz^et  Urn  < 

tPf.  I>.k  'tfnr^^T^'i  m  th«   fwy^t'tjuft  t<  L^.{]^,  ii^o  rerj  vcl  itmi  ii<  t^K  ibe 

M«Ni  ^  Mf' tk^nt^M  «  l/y  W,  aKYibtid  to  Gr^  Wt  oaJr  not  f«c«iif<r. 

imm  ^  (M^/ifdavf  to  the  Exuum  Cumo.  p.  170,  b^  tbej  ^  &u  a^e  as  «l' 
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The  following  five  acts  of  God,  according  to  the  Remonstrants,  de* 
Kiote  the  history  of  the  sinner*  who  hath  already  obeyed  the  Divine  call« 
been  converted  to  faith*  and»  under  the  assistance  of  grace,  fulfiUeth 
the  Divine  prece|Al.  The  first  is  eledifm,  whereby  the  true  believers 
are  separated  from  the  profane  multitude  of  those  who  perish,  and  are 
marked  off  as  the  property  of  God,  Election  is  followed  by  adoption^ 
whereby  the  regenerated  are  received  into  the  family  of  God,  and  fully 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  the  celestial  heritage,  which  in  its  due  time 
will  be  awarded.  Justification  is  then  described,  as  the  gracious  abso* 
lution  from  all  sin«  by  means  of  a  faith,  '*  working  by  charity"  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  hitmerits ;  and  Scuidyication  is  distinguished  from  Jus* 
tification  as  the  fourth  act  of  (rod.  Sanctification  the  Remonstrants 
conceive  to  be  a  perfect,  inward  separation  of  the  sons  of  God  from  the 
children  of  this  world.  Lastly,  the  Sealing  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
the  fifth  Act  of  God,  they  represent  as  the  firmer  and  more  solid  confir- 
mation in  true  confidence,  in  the  hope  of  heavenly  glory,  and  in  the  as- 
surance of  Divine  grace.*  Of  the  last  periods  in  the  internal  history  of 
the  regenerated  man,  the  Arminians  formed  so  high  a  conception,  that 
they  say  of  him,  he  can  no  longer  sin  {  for  the  words  in  the  first  Epis* 
tie  of  John,  iii.  4,  and  v.  18,  they  apply  to  him.  Nevertheless,  they 
protest  against  the  notion,  that  the  believer,  who  is  exalted  to  this  high 
degree  of  perfection,  is  no  longer  guilty  of  any,  even  the  slightest, 
fanlt,  that  may  be  bottomed  in  error,  frailty,  and  infirmity,  especially 
under  grievous  temptations.f 

It  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  Gomarists  would  charge  this  doc« 
trine  of  conversion,  with  declaring  war  against  the  whole  Protestant 
Church,  and  with  being  Catholic,  or  even  Socinian ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  conceived,  that  the  Remonstrants  would  deny  the  charge.^:  For  so 
soon  as  we  overlook  unessential  points,  and  a  diversity  of  expression, 
the  unprejudiced  observer  must  perceive  the  most  striking  concurrence 
with  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Against  their  agreement  with  Catholics, 
the  Remonstrants  appeal  principally  to  the  circumstance  of  their  de« 
daring  justification  to  be  a  judicial  act,  whe'reby  God  releases  the  sinner 
from  the  merited  punishments;  whereas  Catholics  regard  it,  as  an 
inward  newness  of  life,  wrought  by  the  Deity.  But  under  one  act, 
which  they  call  Justification,  Catholics  comprehend  the  Divine  forgive* 
ness  of  sins ;  whereas  the  Remonstrants  divide  this  one  act  into  a 
series  of  acts,  which  cannot  be  defended  on  scriptural  grounds.  But 
their  opposition  to  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  consists  herein,  Ihttt 

*  Lac.  cit.  0.  zviii.  p.  59.  t  Loc.  cit  c.  ii.  p.  37. 

t  Ezamen  Cenmirv,  loc.  cit  p.  107,  ef  mj» 
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they  ajHert  a  true  aod  iowmrd  delirenmce  froaa  sin,  throng  regenera« 
tion,  afHJ  do  not  recogaize  any  impoutioa  of  Cbhsi*^  righteousoesi^ 
through  taith  only*  io  oppositioo  to  Ckristiam  works  and  to  CkrittiaiK 
chanty.  Next,  they  place  tkair  divergence  from  Githolics  in  the  dif> 
ference  of  idean,  which  both  attach  to  faith  :  for  they  asserted  of  thein- 
•elireSf  they  regarded  good  works  as  only  the  fruiu  of  faith,  and  thii 
the  Catholics  were  not  wont  to  do.  Were  then  the  Arminians  ignorant* 
that  Catholics  deduce  charity  from  faith,  and  from  both,  good  work% 
as  their  common  fruits !  In  many  particular  definitions  of  the  Ar« 
minians,  moreover,  the  influence  of  Socinian  principles  is  Terr  mani- 
fest ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  incurred  the  char^  of  Socinian  ism, 
which,  however,  was  veiy  unfounded.  It  was  Hugo  Grotius,  a  Re* 
iDonstrant,  who,  against  the  assaults  of  the  Socinians,  had  defended 
the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  sati^ifaction  ! 


4  zcnr. — Doctrine  of  the  ArminiaiH  on  the  Sacraments. 

The  Remon<(trants  admit  only  two  sacraments,  and  consider  them  as 
■igns  of  covfjnanl,  by  means  whereof  God  s\mbolizes  His  promised 
hhisa'infi'*,  and  communicates  and  seals  them  in  a  certain  itay;  and  the 
faithfiil,  on  their  part,  publicly  declare  they  will  embrace  them  with  a 
true,  firm,  and  obedient  faith,  and  l)ear  the  same  in  lasting  and  grateful 
remembrance.*     As  the  expression,  **  communicate  in  a  certain  way," 
is  evidently  very  obscure  and  indefinite,  the  (tomarists  solicited  a  fuller 
explanation,  which,  after  a  long  and  dilatory  parley,  turned  out  to  be 
this  :  that,  touching  tho  mode  of  eflirracy  in  the  sacraments,  nothing 
Was  really  known,  and  no  internal  communication  of  grace,  connected 
with  their  reception,  could  be  admitted.    That,  moreover,  from  Holy 
Writ  the  notion  of  a  s<.^ling  of  the  Divine  promii^tes,  through  the  sacra* 
ments,  can  be  deduced,  was  even  railed  in  queslion.f 

Thesis  definitions  could  not  fail  to  incur  strong  censure;  and  they 
were  even  charged,  as  regarded  baptism,  with  bearing  perfect  resem* 
blance  to  the  maxims  of  the  Anabaptists.  In  fact,  there  was,  according 
to  these  principles,  no  longer  a  rational  ground  for  baptizing  infants  ; 


*  Confciw.  R  inoriKtr.  c.  zzziii.  p.  70.  **  Sarmmenta  cum  dicimus,  eztcmas  ee<- 
elcsi  R  ccrcm  mi  i»,  wru  ntu^  iilos  kxcthh  ri  soleanofl  intclli^mus.  qaibuii  fcBderalitiai 
•i^iii  ac  sigill:*  visibilibui*  Deuii  ^ratiofn  bcneficia  fua  in  foedcre  prsaeitim  evang^ii. 
CO  prorninita,  non  mod'!  n'tbin  rcpaiicnt.-it  et  adumbrat,  acd  ct  ccrto  modo  czhibit  et 
thmgjx'dt :  nrjaquc  viciratin  palam  publicequc  dcciaramuB  ac  tc«tamur,  noa  prumb- 
siontM  omnoH  dvinas  vori,  firmft.  atquc  obsi?f]iiiu8&  fide  aniplccti  et  bencficia  ipaiua 
jugi  ct  gratA  nempcr  memorii  cclcbrare  vcUc." 

t  Eiain.  Ceni.  p.  845,  €t  mq. 
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nay,  baptism  administered  to  them  must  needs  be  regarded  as  super- 
■titious.  Even  Episcopiu8«  in  lyis  Examination  of  the  Censure^  could 
give  no  other  reply,  than  that  infant  baptism  was  not  discontinued  in 
his  sect,  as  it  was  of  high  antiquity,  and  its  abolition  woujd  certainly 
be  attended  with  great  scandal.*  Yet  a  rite,  which,  in  itself,  was  held 
to  be  senseless  and  meaningless,  and  was  retained  merely  out  of  respect 
for  custom,  could  not  long  endure.  And,  in  fact,  we  find,  that  the  Re- 
monstrants, a  portion  of  them  at  least,  gradually  adopted  the  practice 
of  the  Mennonites;  as,  in  general,  we  discover  an  interchange  of 
opinions  and  rites,  between  these  two  religious  communities. 

But,  in  respect  t»  the  Lord's  Supper,  Episcopius,  in  his  ExioninaUom 
of  the  Cenntre^  was  forced  plainly  to  admit,  that  the  Remonstrants 
adhered  to  the  views  of  Zwinglius,  who,  in  the  article  of  the  Sacraments, 
was  to  be  revered  as  the  best  teacher.f 

From  this  point,  a  shallow  conception  of  the  whole  system  of  Chris- 
tianity, penetrated  more  and  more  into  the  sect ;  and,  soon,  even  the 
dogma  of  the  Saviour's  divinity  was  disputed.  Although,  in  the  Con- 
fession of  the  Remonstrants,  this  dogma,  as  well  as,  in  general,  the 
orthodox  doctrine  on  the  Trinity,  is  expressed  with  the  utmost  clearness 
and  correctness ;%  yet  Limborch,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Arminian 
writers,  early  asserted  a  relation  of  subordination  in  the  Trinity.  Some 
of  his  expressions,  nevertheless,  may  very  well  coincide  with  the 
Catholic  exposition  of  that  doctrine  ;  and  in  so  far  they  place  the 
Father  above  the  Son,  merely  because  the  latter  is  rooted  in  the  former,, 
and  subordinate  (he  Holy  Ghost  to  the  two,  because,  in  the  two,  He 
hath  the  source  of  His  God-head,  the  expressions  are  perfectly  identicaU 
But  Limborch  teaches,  besides,  that,  in  the  strict  sense,  the  Father 
imparts  commands  to  the  Son,  and  both  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  doctrine 
which  is  utterly  absurd,  and  subversive  of  the  Trinity.  By  degrees 
Socinianism  found  its  way  into  the  Arminian  sect — a  way,  which,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  had  baen  long  before  prepared ;  so  that,  when  the 
Gomarists,  during  the  first  controversies,  constantly  repeated  the 
charge,  that  Socinian  poison  had  crept  in  among  the  Remonstrants,  we 
must  not  consider  this  accusation  as  the  mere  effect  of  party-hatred. 

*  Exam.  Cens.  p.  249.  **  Eadem  ratio  est  de  Pedobaptismo :  RemonstrantM 
ritum  baptizandi  infantes,  ut  perantiquum  et  in  ecclesiis  Christi,  presertim  in  Africa, 
pormultis  seculis  frrqucntatum,  baud  illubenter  etiain  in  ccBtibus  suis  admiitimt, 
adeoquo  viz  sine  offunsione  et  scandalo  magno  intcrmitti  posse  statuunt,  tantum 
abest,  ut  eum  seu  illicitum  aut  nefastum  improbent  ac  damnent.** 

t  Log.  cit.  p.  252.  **  Et  h&c  in  re  assentientes  sibi  habent  non  paucos  Refbnnaios, 
inter  quos  Zwinglius  optimus  hujus  cercmonie  doctor,  princeps  est,"  etc. 

t  Confessio  sive  Declar.  c.  iii.  p.  14. 

ae 


itt 


fZTosnxi  <w  oocnsb^ 


4te  •vtru^r  iwonrj  if  iie  Ammianfc  !iii»  •*nK^i.  wnh.  die  * 
«HBi»  «UMriiiiAri>  'tedmciittk  Ji  ±b  iroc^e  u\ 

■Hflt  eviia  SMii  Jft-v^  iiwimi  wiif  i.  junmc  »  Us 

ac  «il  vtxfHiiiMl  die  laii  rhe  mmufi  ma  ^nd 

fi^iM  ivua:hi»  «»r7  cnoMiu  snaauEOt  w^KS  the  «KiRBe  -if  i 

M  ifMC  iv  a  ovdmuins  'tf'lka  sbdkhb;  Ik.  if  as  i 

T*t.  IB  fhi>  'icwr  3aad»  x  obbt  ^  • 

v«iU«»:.<9ni  •rui^XifAk  -m^Xfx    DiaKt  B^bp;&.  woo  v^f  aa  ; 

tEMiaa  TKVf  xa  rennet  Vi*  tiK  Der«oa  oiT  Ouvc  u  ^aatf.  ia 
eaoBD^rkS^  ium  «::via^  th«  An::rr::Lcar!;u9  r*  la*!  ia  the  «i] 
IMK,  wJk  <>KtrhMs  '>9uiaied,  aawu  the  Rg&JugcrAaCk  vgy  j 


Aafifj  ■.  ».  ISS 
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Nok  A,  referred  te  ai  page  d07v 

Solig  in  bit  CmkfUuHitimy  of  ike  Augwkwrg  Confmti^  (book  n.  e.  8, 4 1,|^ 
^7,)  givoB  an  account  of  a  scene  which  occurred  in  the  geneial  ooamittee  appoinlk 
ed  at  Angaburg  to  hiing  about  a  reunion  of  the  Churches ;  tnm  which  it  will  ap. 
pear  that  Luther  originally,  eo  far  fhmi  rejecting  ecclesiastical  punishments,  re. 
pfoached  his  adversarieir  with  their  remissness  in  imposing  them.  Salig  says :  '*  f 
eannot,  meanwhile,  pass  over  in  silence  what  Cochlnus  has  related  respecting  the 
tmn«ietions  of  the  Arst  and  second  day,  touching  the  matter  of  satisfaction  te 
penance.  On  the  first  evening,  when  the  difference  on  this  point  could  not  be  re* 
conoiled,  it  was  agreed  that  Cochleus  on  one  side,  and  Melanctbon  on  the  other, 
should  the  next  morning  discover  something  to  bring  abo«t  an  understanding* 
Cochleus  accordingly  adduced  a  passage,  where  Luther  wrote  as  foUows:  *Out 
mother,  the  Christian  Church,  when  ftom  kindness  of  heart  she  will  obviate  the 
lehastening  hand  of  Gk>d,  punishes  her  children  with  some  penance  of  sat'isfaction^ 
lest  they  fall  mider  the  Divine  rod.  Thus  the  Ninevites,  by  their  self.impose4 
works,  anticipated  the  judgment  of  CM.  This  voluntary  punishment  is  not  every 
thing,  as  the  adversaries  will  have  it^  yet  it  is  still  necessary.  For  either  we,  or  men, 
or  God,  punish  sins :  but  this  the  adversaries  by  their  indulgences  totally  set  asidc\ 
If  they  were  piovs  pastors,  they  would  nther  impose  punishments,  and,  according 
to  the  example  of  the  Churches,  go  before  the  judgment  of  God,  as  did  Moses^ 
when,  on  aoeo«it  of  the  golden  eat^  he  slew  some  Israelites  [this  example  is  nol 
Very  relevant.]  But  the  very  best  thing  of  all  were,  if  we  would  chastise  onrselves.'  ** 
This  was  an  earnest,  energetic  language  on  the  part  of  Luther,  widely  removed 
from  those  efflsminate  maxims  subsequently  introduced  by  his  doctrine  on  Faiths 
>irhich  exacts  of  man  nothing  disagreeable — I  might  almost  say,  nothing  incommo» 
dioos.  Salig  continues :  **  This  passage  of  Luther's  which  Cochleus  had  communi. 
oated.  Dr.  Bck  read  from  a  schedule  before  the  committee.  Cochleus  relates  that 
the  seven  Lutheran  deputies  looked  each  other  in  the  face,  and  for  a  while  observ. 
ed  a  dead  silenoe.  MelaaethoBt  who  sat  thereby,  reddened,  and  said,  *  I  am 
aware,  indeed^  that  Luther  wrote  this.'  And  as  he  could  say  nothing  more,  the 
^Isotor,  John  Frederick,  asked,  *  At  what  time  did  Luther  write  tiiis  V  *Perliaps» 
about  ten  yeafs  ago.'  The  Catholics  then  replied,  thai  it  was  iomiaterial  whoa 
Lothsr  wrsle  this  passage,  hot  it  was  enough  that  such  was  his  opinion  oa  this 
thwIriBS.  Herenpoo  Breotias  and  Sohnepfins  became  indignant,  and  said :  *  Tlie^ 
Weve  there  not  to  defeod  Lather's  writings,  but  to  assert  their  Confession.*  MeUnOi. 
thon  then  delhrered  his  ophiioa  hi  writing,  to  the  foik>wing  effect  t  *  We  may  hold 
penanoe  to  eonsist  of  thrse  parts,— "^ontritHm,  oeniiBssion,  yet  ee  that  cs  thia  we  Isdk 
m  tkefirat  fUee  Is  ub$diuium  and  believe  hi  the  same ;  and  next  satiaftmtiaa,  to 
wit,thit  worth|r«iltoorpiMMefoUew.^    fa  mm  poind  all  wars  agiMd,  thm  oa 


nm^tmm.  *  .fcic.     Tie  Musitiuu  aanoi  v  u  ul  sailed  ji    mffiTiw       T!m  vmb^ 

i»li^    iiaw^r   lAfT   C/wtiiiKna   !■■  stetf   'Jim    n  us  wtt.  ic    snv  •if 
Lata^r.,  3.  JflA.     Tut  iw  irsnfm  -if -he  P-iiieMani  itanv  ^ 

iiiMii— mil,  wa    n  rbe  aacum   if  :faiB^:    jbr  m    LaitoB^  O 

ii»o»i»8r,  pexiutAj  rnwn^i  mik  , 


I  A  i 

It  A.  .n«f0s4.  mwarmn%  'Ximt,  ae  wU  mup  - 
w^jX.  wxh  IM  •<w!?rjie  <ifi  'luth.  vtuea  v«il   aoc  ^«i 
liutiu  nut  tlw  ««i;«r:«  tatxmm  vttm. 


ptBTtMM,  '*ffK  'i0utiirrji  I'jnwn  .^nlMiMtt  ju)^''<>a.  uactoi^n  out  vraavit  niuetaac«r,  a  « 
tT  auiL*iiu  •ui'-'leltiama.  Li  ui«  C«LA..t.it  'TUnnui  =i«  piurpnae  it'  unouixBeat  'if  2 
M  xkitXiU^A  a  vintrr^Aii,  amt  ■  :hi*  !ir%L.  inr  'ins  aac  let  .i^  die  «inii!r  a  iie  ma 
jwmt  ^f  >sfi«iuu!.  B*il  It*.  VBtm%  'Jie  L«uhenn».  'amirtian  ha*  x  wsrj 
mg^niiirjitMn  fmm  thac  «*»l^*1  r  ii>an  unnn^  C'tihoiica.  etamacnf  — ji.iy  n  ^kbil,-^ 
«^  «i  frmn  'iua  i^sir  nan  m  jryratiM  TUmii^  tJai4iit^ia«  ami  men  4Div  cbbbj^ 
a»ipaej>  'kf  .ifi*,  tae  ACbtr.  u:i^-u"linf  ti>  Hdianr.tjaA,  johm  Lae  cum  par.  ^f  vaHBOB, 
«^  «iMHKi|iiemi«7  JI  OAt  Lie  C*iAiMti  *K'MtiMe.rMn,  Tim  uura  par^  na  kfiar 
lAloeMaa  <nU«Ri7  Uif*-v  Muiti,  3era.uie«  .f  unetuiiBenc  if  mi!^  me  laaaie  MLmtie^rwi 
yveUiKv  ^peiMuuv,  tae  »:ii.bt  ljv.i»*ru\  •ur.rj'tut  -mi  5a. til  v^oLi  &2  ra  :ha  fnomL 
H.*-r^.  M  '>n  -v..vr  ^n*^,  M''«»*i«tt.v;n  >?raaie  <af.ui^p«i  n  enn*n«iie''; 
«i»4y«  •T'l^'^t  'A  partri  ip  rht*  «^A>etrt  a  'he  diietraM*  «f  hia  Oimr^  i 
•rt«BA<«iHr  iwtr  6wi<aai»wfai  yieipww.  i»  m  Ih*  Bamttrc  4f  CoeUwHW 
■RUMftf  OmX  a  pena/wus  Mere  «-er*s  cane  pw^  he  tana  nuofd  and  mvx  t 
dbnmtH  ywM.  m  iM^.  JUm  pU<^  W  tkmtnunm  f'^  m  t£  ml  4id.  mat,  Mxmt^  aat*  « 
,  »  a  taM£  4efica. 


iVftfe  B^rcform^  la  aT  ^iyir  Hi. 

T«  Wfvf  oar  esjpfanaUM  of  the  CKrisCmn  wmeriBee  mun  wiriSj  btimt  tka  wam^  af 
aar  rc^t^fen,  »t  may  be  «^«ef  jI  to  ipve  a  1^  v  eztracia  from  the  hrorgka  ci  the  naaiiiB 
•imI  veirtefft  C'hrirehe«,  «n/i  t/^»  eite  aryaie  of  the  pna<7pal  forma,  la  r?fafd  ta  the  arinu 
tai  tftiiff  i/r4,  thej  uRuall/  b»^«r  the  iMine  of  the  foonden  of  the  CTiafcbei  ■htiiia  tkef 
vere  ibik4.  Ho,  for  in«t«ne^,  the  litarfj  of  the  Chareh  of  Jenvakai  ■  ealkd  tka 
litarirj  af  HC.  J«nK^;  th^a  of  the  Akxandhne  Church,  the  ktar^yof  SL  Xark>— 
ar  thej  are  entitled  after  mtmn  celebrated  hnbop,  who  oiade  me  of  thrm,  aa  St. 
Chrj«atMa«  bi.  Baal,  8L  Cjnl,  aod  the  rcat.  As  to  their  a^e,  this  ■  a 
be  m  wemnMf  ^tlmmned.    Cntaa  H  H  th^  m  lk» 
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tary  they  were  already  in  eziitence,  since  the  Monophytites  of  Syria  and  Egypt* 
who  in  part  wpanited  from  the  Cathuhc  Church  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  agf« 
make  use  of  thene  liturgies,  as  well  as  the  orthodox  Greeks.  Moreover,  St.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  in  hiit  catftcheticai  discourses,  appeals  to  many  passages  in  the  Utni^gy 
of  St.  Janes ;  and  St.  Chrysostom,  who  in  his  homilies  often  explains  and  emploja 
portions  of  the  liturgy,  presupposes  them  to  be  things  of  long  standing.  The  Utter 
father  lived  towards  the  close,  the  former  about  the  middle,  of  the  fourth  centorj. 
In  general  there  is  such  a  striking  conformity  between  the  oriental  and  the  western 
liiurgicd,  whereof  great  numbers,  through  a  gracious  Providence,  have  been  rendered 
accessible  to  us ;  and  this  coincidence  is  so  manifest  even  in  the  forms,  that  their 
formal  groundwork  indisputably  belongs  to  a  period,  where  old  Christians  were  yet 
confined  within  a  small  space.  Already,  in  the  second  century,  St  IrenflBUs  makei 
mention  of  the  f ri xA^s-if  ;  and  fhe  preface  with  the  Surnim  corda,  «»«»  t\f  fZf^ 
or  r«(  Ka^ii*i^  which  recurs  m  every  liturgy,  St.  Cyprian  speaks  of  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  (Compare  Bona  rer.  liturg.  tom.  ii.  c.  10,  where  several  pet- 
sages  of  a  like  kind  are  brought  together.)  Respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  liturgfet 
in  general,  see  the  excellent  dissertation  by  Renaudot,  Diuertatio  de  Liturg.  orienL 
orig.  et  auctor,  forming  an  introduction  to  his  Colleeiio  Liturg,  orient,  torn.  tt. 
Paris,  1716.  A  brief  summary  of  all  the  investigatkxis,  pertaining  to  this  sabjeot, 
the  reader  may  see  in  laenhari  de  antiquit  liturgii*.    Argentorati.  1836.* 

In  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  (in  Gear's  Euchohgium  five  Rituale  Ormc^ 
rum,  Paris,  1647,  p.  70)  the  first  prayer  of  the  faithful  (in  the  Misea  fideUum 
runs  thus: 

^^Eux,«t^tTr*ZM^f  vt^  Kufit  •  ^tH  ret9  ivfMfuett^  rot  »«r«{ii#0-«fr<  npuii 

WMfMTTWtMt   X*t    9»9  Tfltf  iytOt  CSV  ^t/CIAfT^^lfltf,  X«f   W^»TjrgTg79  T»f(    SiXTIf/MrsTf 

cfv  iitip  riwf  nfuri^ttf  ifut^rnfiMTetf  xmt  rsv  0-01;  AflMv  MyfnftMTi09,  Upe^- 
3tl*i  •  5fo(  rsf  iinTt9  ifc^tj  iftnr^t  nfiH%  i^Uv%  yguT^tn  w^^v^t^tn 
«-•<  itn^-gti  XM  IxtTitHj  x«i  Bvrimt  xftHfuixT^vr  viri^  VAfTsf  tav  Ams  rs», 
x«i  ixitvsfrsf  nfcif^  ^if  '^^v  ri(  r«»  3imx*uM9  o-st  T«iir«f,  h  r«  ivfifui  rsS 
W9t¥f«MT»r  Tcv  T0V  iytcv  iaMTmyfmrrm^  x*#  kr^»rxiwrmr  if  xti^m^f  f^' 
Tvptitt  T«f  Tvui3nTtef$  n full 9  litixmXtlT^tLl  trt  ft  vavt)  xatp^  xms  riie^^  4 mi 
tirmi^umf  ifuif^  Ixtm^  nidSf  um  <*'  v^  irAv^ri  r«i  rn%  isy«^0T«rs(." 

While  the  seraphic  hymn  of  the  sanclttt  is  being  uttered,  the  priest,  aino^f 
cither  things,  recites  the  following  prayer  (p.  73) : — 

'<  £s  ym^  fl  •  ir^ss^ff «f  x«i  ir^sr^rf 0^ff0<  x«}  w^»TitxifUf%  wu  iim^ 
iilifuff^  XptTTt  i  Bt\f  nftSv,  xui  s'si  r«f  ^s^^f  iitiirifiwefU9y  s-vv  r^ 
M9tL^X^  rsv  ir«T^f,  xm)  tm  wmvmyitt.  xm)  mym!^  xm)  ^mewi^  t^v  mtiftMrr 
Mf  xmt  uti,  *m]  tU  T«v(  mmmi  rSf  mittfmr  «/m4«.^' 

Further  on  (p.  75)  : — 


♦  The  trnnslator  h«»g«  to  re f#»r  the  render  to  Dr.  Ror.k*«  learned  and  intemting  work,  the  Hitmrgim^ 
wh«r0  he  will  And  ropioot  information  raspoctinff  the  parpsrt,  amnfaniant,  and  sntiqnity  df  ths  vt- 
noss  litarfisa«— TVsMU 
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Tke  Priest.      XrmfUf    itttXmij   rr^fut  furm  ^•^••t  ^^••X^^^  W»  «v/«» 

Tke  Ckeir.      *'£A<«t  fi^«t«(,  ^rimt  mitgrtm^. 

Tke  Priest.     *H   x^'<  '^•^    *>»C'**   '-**•*   'If^***  X^irT»»,  &«i     ^  «y«r^ 

T4e  CAocr.  K«/  purm,  r««  xwtw/ugr§i  r»». 

Tie  Priest.  ^A^m  rx^fu*  t««  MMpiimf, 

Tke  Ckokr.  ^Ex*ru*  ^in  ▼•»  ILa^Mv. 

TA*  Priest.  Lpx^t'Tn^^M*  ^*  *.»^<V. 

Tie  CAoir.  "Agi*?  s«i  hn^tif  im  Vfsrmmu'if  Tmri^m^  vim,  s«i  «yi«t 
Vff«/u»,  rptmlm  ei*M*iri9t  xm*  ix^C'^^**' 

Tke  Priest.  ''A{i«t  »«i    hnMt§t    rt    •#t»i<»,  ri    tZXsyttv,    ri   «i»2i»,    r«i 

«»fx^/«^^«(,  ixt^nirfit  iifmrei^  isMTrnXt^fi,  itt  «»,  «r««T«r(  «»  s.  r.  A. 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St  BmiI  (in  Gov's  Eochologiom,  p.  163)   the  fint  pnjcr  of 
the  iaithfnl  nme  thus : 

^t0T»i  npti^  r««$  T«vfi9«»riuu  its^UvT  iei>svi  T9p^  yiyit^^xt  Xeir^w^^vt 

r«9   etytev   r§v  ^Ttatrr^^uv.        £v   ix«f«»T«9   v/t'^   ^?   svfti/ctt  r«»    «yi«9 

mytmf  ii^m  vv^  w^0TMy«0fcif  o*«i  ^vrlmt  m'ttirim^  £v  y«^  fl  •  UtfySw 
r«  xarr«  I'y  ^itn.      A«$  xc^V^'    ^'^    vxf^    r«v  i/iurtfen   MfutprtifimTeft^  x«# 

The  Prayer  at  the  Offertory,  p.  164 : — 

*'  IL^^ir   «  ^f«f  9*^9  •  xrfV«{  «'^()  XM    mymyitf  tU  W*  (^»  r«vnrv,   • 

AfnxmXmJ/if^  0*9  il  •  ^ipuf^fifeMi  tU  W»  itmxeuttit  rmornf  h  rn  iv^mfut 
r#o  «>9rv/c«r«f  rtv  r*?  iyUv.  Ei^ixnrtf  in  xiftt  t«7  yfv/r5«i  «^$  ^««- 
x«y«t^$  riTf  x«it9(  ctftr  Ji«5«X9(,  Arir«t/^y«W  t«^9  mytmf  s^v  ptvTr^pien' 
■•f  •rJiJflM  i}V«(  ^^§rgyyil^»tTiii  rst  clyiai  t§v  Bvrtatrrn^i^^  xMToi  ri  irXi^e^ 
rev  SXt§Vi  T§v'  i9«  ytfetiu^m  m^ft  r«t?  icf^^l^tn  r§t  ri?  A«y/X9»  T«9Tf», 
%xi  Mftt4ft.aixr§f  BvTtccf  uirtp  rSf  iturtfetv  tiftctpiiiftctTmt  x*t  ^^*  Teu  Ajmv 
iyfetifdMTmt'  ^9  irpeTtt^tipufi  lU  t«  myiet  xmi  9«r^«9  r«»  ^vri«rvij^r«f, 
fi<  irfuif  timita^^  iimxMrMinft.yi^e9  n/ut  r«y  ;t^"  ^*''  «yi9v  rwv  wvtmpu^' 

xm)  w^irh^xt  «Jn»»,  ««  wferiit^m.  'A/SfA  ri  ^••<«,  N**!  t«j  Svrim^ 
^Afipaifc  T«(  •A«x«f ^«ri/(,  Mtf^rfirf  x«(/  *A^*>9  t«(  It^mrvfrnij  XtifisvtiX  rmf 
ti^nftxAi'  sff  irfriit^§  ix  rSf  iytiff  rev  atWTriXet^  rif  iX^^ifif  rttmr^t 
X»r^ti*f  evTif  »«/  ix  r£f  ;^f<^iv»  vV^v  rSf  ifui^TmXSf  ir^iT^tlMi  r«  lH^rn 
TMUTei  If  rji  x^nrrornn  v§v  xit^n'  'n*  x*rg,^tm^nrti  Xttr^v^yttv  if4.tf*.irret% 
T^iyi^  o-tv  ^TiMTTtiftai ^  gi^wfit^M  r«y^i0-5«f  rSf  irtTrSf^  xtu  ^^•fi/uv» 
•InsfifUffi  if  rf^ft,i(f  ^?»^*/3f^«  rii  irr§areietrtm%  rev  r«(  inmem^** 
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In  the  Alexandrine  liturgy  of  St  Mark,  (Rcnaudot,  Liturg.  Orient  CoD.  t  L 
page  145),  the  prieet  thus  prayi  at  the  canon : — 

*'  Uttfru  ii  tir»itiT«^  hit  rni  o-^i  a^^tttq^  r*Z  ^ttr^i  T«t»  iXn^tfu^  t»5 
fMf^YtuZi  T§v    t/idy,  T#c;  xv^Uv  %»)  5fot?  xtit  fftiTii^Of  nftSf  'liiriv  XftTTtm' 

A«y<x9y  x«t}  ifttifuixTtf  Aat^i /«»   returvf^  q »  ^^•a^i^a  r*i  Ko^ti  «-«yr«  ri 

VfT^i^trcit  rS  ifofuiTt  iiyica  t§v^  xai  ^vr/oi,  tuu  «'^««'^«^«." 

In  the  liturgy  of  St  James,  used  by  the  Jacobites  or  the  Syrian  MonophysLtes, 
in  common  with  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  the  Priest  says  as  follows  (Renaucbt, 
t  il  p.  30) : 

"  Deus  pater,  qui,  propter  amorom  tuum  erga  homines  magnum  et  ineflhhileiii« 
misiBti  filium  tuum  in  mundum,  ut  ovem  crraiitcm  rcducerct,  no  avertas  faciem  ta- 
am  a  nobis,  dum  sacrificium  hoc  spirituale  et  incruentum  celebramus :  non  enim 
juBtitifB  nostra  confidimus,  sed  misericordie  tusB.  Deprecamur  ergo  et  obsooramos 
clementiam  tuam,  ne  in  judicium  sit  populo  tuo  mystcrium  hoc,  quod  institutum  no- 
bis est  ad  salutem ;  sed  ad  yeniam  peccatorum,  remissioncm  insipientiarum,  et  wi 
gratias  tibi  referendas,  per  gratiam,  misericordiam  et  amorcm  erga  homines  nnigenitj 
FUii  tui,  per  quem  et  cum  quo  te  decet  gloria.'* 

Further  below  (p.  32)  the  priest  continues : — 

"  Memoriam  igitur  agimus,  Domine,  mortifi,  et  resurrectionis  tus  e  sopulchro  post 
triduom,  et  asccnaionis  tuts  in  caelum,  et  scssionis  tu8B  ad  dextcram  Dei  patris :  rar- 
sumqoe  adventus  tui  secundi,  terribilis  ct  gloriosi,  quo  jodicaturus  es  orbem  in  jus- 
titia,  cum  unumquemque  remuncraturus  es  secundum  opera  sua.  Offerimus  tibi 
hoc  sacrificium  terribiie  et  incruentum,  ut  non  secundum  peccata  nostra  agas  nobi*- 
cnm,  Domine,  neque  secundum  iniquitates  nostras  retribuas  nobis ;  sed,  secundum 
mansuetudinem  tuam  et  amorem  tuum  erga  homines  magnum  et  inefiabilem,  dele 
peccata  nostra,  servorum  nempe  tuorum  tibi  supplicantium.  Populus  enim  tuus  et 
hssreditas  tua  deprecatur  te  ct  per  te  ct  tecum  patrem  tuum,  dicens,"  etc. 

In  the  Gothic  Missal  (in  MabiUon  de  Liturg.  Gallic.  Paris,  1729)  we  read,  among 
other  things,  at  p.  210  : — 

'*  Sacrificiis  praBsentibus  Domine  queesumus  intcnde  placatus  ;  quibus  non  jam 
aurum  thus  et  myrrha  profertur,  sed  quod  iisdem  muncribus  dcclaratur,  ofTertor, 
immolatur,  sumiture  (scil.  Christus.**) 

In  the  Missal  of  the  Franks,  lib.  cit  p.  38— 

*'  Sacrificium,  Domine,  quod  desideranter  offerimus,  etc. — P.  319.  Hanc  igitar 
obUtioncm  servitutis  noslre,  sed  et  cunctie  famiiiis  tusB,  quam  tibi  offerimus,*'  etc 

In  the  old  Gallican  Missal,  (lib.  cit  p.  334,)  we  read  the  following  prayers : — 

"  Sacrificium  tibi  Domine  cclcbrandum  placatus  intendc ;  quod  ct  nos  a  vitiis 
noetrae  conditionis  cmundct,  et  tuo  nomini  reddat  acccptos :  ct  communicatio  prv- 
sentis  osculi  perpetus  proficiat  charitatL — P.  385.  Descendat,  precamur,  omnipo- 
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fbnah«.w  j^'^r^-  tn»  T^pcrtQ*;  dr.9<^r^at  utt:«riv   autuJ^atv  tn*  dcB'-.^i :   at   Bat 

^r  •«ntpdnein  Tliriatl  tixa  maokna  inrxta  owto^ssL     Libert  una  ab  ctnsi  siajix  cb»- 
■iprXiriki,  mfUrnt  IV.im:  €t  i;cia  tibi  mE  e«t  prKaCaad   ptlcaUs.  tnboe.  M  Ihx  i»- 


IM'Mfwr*  n.»^iiT*M  Qi  flow  to  ritft  wxtjk  MfBW  of  pnjw  fr*m  toe  Konsm  L^tviryT !— ^ 

**  AQiCtfie,  MDce  Pater,  oauipoCuM  arteme  Deot,  hacc  anmacaittUm  htntia w,  qca^ 
efo,  iA^i|rBiM  Umoloi  tinis,  offuo  tibi  Deo  meo  Tiro  ct  vero,  pro  mni.inmhiiih— 
yf^e^tW  tt  «fleiwirjiuba»  ct  nef  ii^entiis  mew,  et  pro  r.gnnihw  circanMlmBtibaB,  aeid  ct 
pvo  rjfmnbiM  fideHboi  CkriiCJaiik,  titm  atqoe  defonctii ;  ot  mihi  et  iOb  fnAaaX  at 
•ftlut^m  in  filAin  KteriMin. 

"Oflbrunus  tisii  Dfjuune  calicfin  niottf,  tram  deprccaates  ckaMBtiam;  at  ia 
<Mk#p<ctii  d.Tiac  majeaCatii  toe  pro  Wjtftn  et  tcAiOB  numdi  nlute  com  odoR  anaTi- 
tat««  aacextdaL 

**  In  apihta  hamilrtatis  et  in  annno  cootnto  war ipiamor  a  te  DntDine  :  ct  mc  fiat 
•acrifieium  ooatram  in  cooapecta  too  bodie  nt  placcat  tibi  DoauDc  Deoai 

**  Hoacip^,  aancta  Trinitaa,  banc  oblatioocm.  qaam  tibi  offerimoa  ob  memutiam 
fm.*nfmiM,  rtniiTeetirjniA  et  aacenaioiua  Jeao  Chmti  Domini  wxtri.  etc  SoKipiat 
DcffinintM  hoc  aacrifieium  de  maniboa  toia  ad  laodeni  et  flonam  wnminia  aoi.  md 
oti.itat«  ra  qijfjque  nutmrn,  totiiuqne  eccleai«  warn  ranct«. 

"  Tt;  ig^itur,  ckrmcntiMiime  Pater,  per  Jeaum  ChmtDm  filiom  tomn  Dominam 
BMtrum,  aiipplieea  rtj^^mim  ac  pc-timoa  Qti  acccpta  habeas  et  benedicaa  bcc  dona, 
hmc  monera,  hcc  tancta  tachficia  illibata,  imprimia  que  tibi  oflerimua  pro  eccleaia 
tiia  nncta  catbolica,  qoam  pacificare,  cottodire,  adunare,  et  refere  difncria  talo  or- 
be  teiiaium,  cte.  [Thia  prajer  oceon  in  all  tbe  Litnrpea.]  Memento,  fllMninii, 
frmulonim  famabnunqne  tnanmi  etomniom  circumatantiinn.  qoorom  tibifiilea  eo^- 
nita  e*t  et  nota  devotiit,  pro  qniboa  tibi  ofierimiic,  tcI  qui  tibi  offenrnt^  boe  aacrifi- 
ciam  laodia  pro  ae  niinqDe  omnibus,  pro  redemptione  animanrai  snanim,  pn>  spe  aa- 
Jntis  et  incolomitatia  sue  ;  tibiqne  reddont  ToCa  sua  Ktcmo  Deo,  Tiro  et  Ycnk** 

More  or  less  detailed  representations  of  the  principal  actions  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
prayem  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the  mention  of  saints,  occur  in  ererj  Litor- 
gj  fp«m  the  earliest  ages  of  (he  Chorch.  But  want  of  space  prevents  na  from  dt- 
inf ,  in  proof  of  this,  anj  longer  passages. 


Trandaium  of  the  Extrae1$from  the  Greek  UtwrgitM, 

In  the  Ctorgy  of  8t  Chrjaostom  (in  Gear's  Eocbologiom  sive  Ritoale  Greeo- 
nmi,  p.  70.  Pkr.  1647,)  the  first  prayer  of  the  faithful  in  the  Miasa  fideHom  nma 

"  We  give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  hast  judged  us  worthy  both 
to  as«i«t  now  at  thj  holy  altar,  and  to  supplicate  thy  mercy  on  account  of  our  own 
Sinn,  and  of  (he  crrurs  of  thy  people.  Receive,  O  God,  our  prayer,  make  us  worthy 
to  offer  unto  thee  prayers  and  supplicationa  and  onbkMdy  lacrificea  in  behalf  of  all 
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thj  people,  and  make  us,  whom  thoa  hast  ordained  for  this  thy  holj  ministry, 
thy  to  invoke  thee,  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  by  the  power  of  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
without  blame  and  without  offence,  and  according  to  the  pure  testimony  of  our 
conscience,  that  thou  mayest  hear  us,  and  be  propitious  unto  us,  accordiug  to  the 
multitude  of  thy  morcieSi*' 

While  the  seraphic  hymn  of  the  tanetut  is  bein^  uttered,  the  priest,  among  other 
things,  says  as  foUows  (p.  7S)  :  «  Thou  art,  O  Christ  our  God«  the  offerer  and  the 
offered,  the  receiver  and  the  distributed,  and  we  render  glory  to  thee  together  with 
thy  eternal  Father,  and  with  thy  most  holy  and  righteous  and  Ufe-givmg  Spirit, 
now  and  for  ever,  and  for  ages  of  ages.     Amen.** 

Further  on,  p.  75. 

The  Priest  eaith  :  <*  Let  us  stand  up  in  holiness;  let  us  stand  up  with  awe ;  let 
us  endeavour  to  offer  up  in  peace  the  holy  oblation."  ft 

The  Choir,     *<  The  victim  of  peace,  the  sacrifice  of  praise.** 

The  Prieet.  "  May  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  charity  of  God 
the  Father,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.** 

Chair,     **  And  with  thy  spirit** 

Priest,     ^  Let  us  raise  up  our  hearts.** 

Choir.     **  We  have  raised  them  up  to  the  Lord.** 

Priest,     •<  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord." 

Choir,  **  It  is  most  meet  and  just  to  worship  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  one  eonsubstantial  and  undivided  Trinity." 

Priest  '*It  is  meet  and  just  to  celebrate  thee,  to  bless  thee,  to  praise  thee,  to 
give  thee  thanks,  to  worship  thee  in  every  place  of  thy  dominion ;  for  thou  art  a 
God  ineffable,  imperceptible,  invisible,  incomprehensible,  everlasting,  and  always  the 
Bamea''eto. 

In  the  liturgy  of  St  Basil,  in  Goer's  Euchologium,  (p.  1 6S,)  the  first  prayer  of 
the  faithful  runs  thus :  **  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  revealed  to  us  this  great  mystery  of 
salvation  *,  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  make  us,  humble  and  unworthy  servants  as  we 
are,  ministers  of  thy  holy  altar.  Make  us,  by  the  power  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  worthy 
of  this  ministry,  that,  standing  without  condemnation  in  the  presence  of  thy  divine 
glory,  we  may  offer  unto  thee  the  sacrifice  of  praise.  Thou  art  who  in  all  things 
workest  all  Grant,  O  Lord,  that,  on  account  both  of  our  sins,  and  of  the  efTon 
of  thy  people,  our  saorifice  may  be  received,  and  become  weltpleesing  in  thy  sight* 

The  prayer  at  the  Offbrtory,  p.  164 

"  O  Lord,  our  God,  who  hast  created  us,  and  hast  brought  us  into  this  life,  who 
hast  shown  us  the  path  to  salvation,  who  hast  vouchsafed  to  us  the  revelation  of 
celestial  mysteries ;  it  is  thou  who,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  hast  ordained 
us  fur  this  ministry.  Be  pleased,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  become  ministcri  of  thy 
Now  Testament,  and  dispensers  of  thy  holy  mysteries.  Receive  us,  O  Lord,  ap- 
proaching to  thy  holy  altar,  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies,  that  we  be- 
come worthy  to  offer  unto  thee  this  reasonable  and  unbloody  sacrifice  in  behalf  of 
our  own  sins,  and  the  errors  of  thy  people.  Receive  this  sacrifice  upon  thy  holy 
and  reasonable  altar,  for  a  sweet-smelling  fragrance,  and  send  us  down  in  return  the 
grace  of  tliy  Holy  Spirit.  Look  down  upon  us,  O  Lord,  and  regard  this  our  wor- 
ship, and  accept  it,  as  thou  didst  accept  the  gilts  of  Abel,  the  sacrifices  of  Noah,  the 
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boIocausU  of  Abraham,  the  mcred  obUtioni  of  Motei  and  Aaron,  and  the  peace- 
offerings  of  Samuel.  Af  thou  didst  receive  from  thy  holy  apostles  this  true  aaeii* 
6ce,  so  also  in  thy  benignity  accept.  Lord,  from  our  sinful  hands  these  gifts;  in  or- 
der that,  being  found  worthy  to  minister  without  offence  at  thy  holy  altar,  wa  may 
meet  with  the  reward  of  faithful  and  prudent  stewards  in  the  treoieBdous  day  of  thj 
just  retribution." 

In  tiie  Alexandrine  liturgy  of  St  Mark  (Renaudot  Liturg.  orient  coH  tip. 
145),  the  priest  saith  in  the  ofiertory :  **  Thou  hast  created  all  things  by  thy  wis- 
dom, the  true  light,  thy  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord  and  Grod  and  Sariour  Jesoa 
Christ ;  through  whom  rendering  thanks  unto  Thee^  together  with  him  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  offer  up  this  reasonable  and  unbloody  sacrifice,  which  all  the  na- 
tions offer  up  to  thee,  O  Lord,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  there- 
of, from  the  North  and  from  the  South ;  for  thy  name  is  great  among  all  the  na- 
^tions,  and  in  every  place  incense  and  sacrifice  and  oblation  are  put  up  to  thy  holy 
name." 
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